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CHAPTER I. 


Love !— A word by superstition thought a God ; 
by use turned io an humour ; by self-will made a flat- 
tering madness.” Alexander & Cumpaspe. 


“Come hither, child,” said the old Earl of 
Courtland to his daughter, as, in obedience to his 
summons, she entered his study ; “come hither, 
I say; I wish to have some serious conversation 
with you ; so dismiss your dogs, shut the door, 
and sit down here.” 

Lady Juliana rang for the footman to take Ve- 
nus ; bade Pluto be quiet, like a darling, under 
the sofa ; and, taking Cupid in her arms, assured 
his Lordship he need fear no disturbance from 
the sweet creatures, and that she would be all at- 
tention to his commands—kissing her cherished 
pug as she spoke. 

«“ You are now, I think, seventeen, Juliana,” 
said his Lordship, in a so!emn important tone 

“ And a half, papa.” 

“ [t is therefore time you should be thinking of 
establishing yourself in the world. Have you 
ever turned your thoughts that way ?” 

Lady Juliana cast down her beautiful eyes, and 
was silent. 

“ As I can give you no fortune,” continued the 
Earl, swelling with ill-suppressed importance, as 
he proceeded, “ you have perhaps no great pre- 
tensions to a very brilliant establishment.” 

“Oh! none in the world, papa,” eagerly inter- 
rupted Lady Juliana ; “a mere competence with 
the man of my heart.” 

“ The man of a fiddlestick !” exclaimed Lord 
Courtland in a fury ; “ what the devil have you 
to do with a heart, I should like to know! There’s 
no talking to a young woman now about mar- 
riage, but she is all in a blaze about hearts, and 
darts, and—and—But heark ye, child, P’'ll suffer 
no daughter of mine to play the fool with her 
heart, indeed ! She shall marry for the purpose 
for which matrimony was ordained amongst peo- 
ple of birth—that is, for the aggrandisement of 
her family, the extending of their political influ- 
ence—for becoming, in short, the depository of 
their mutual interest. These are the only pur- 
poses for which persons of rank ever think of 
marriage. And pray what has your heart to say 
to that ?” 
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“Nothing, papa,” replied Lady Juliana, in a 
faint dejected tone of voice. ‘Have done, Cu- 
pid!” addressing her favourite, who was amusing 
himself in pulling and tearing the beautiful lace 
veil that partly shaded the head of his fair mistress. 

“I thought not,” resumed the Earl, in a trium- 
phant tone—“{ thought not indeed.” And as 
this victory over his daughter put him in unusual 
good humour, he condescended to sport a little 
with her curiosity. 

“ And pray, can this wonderful wise heart of 
yours inform you, who it is you are going to ob- 
tain for a husband ?” 

Had Lady Juliana dared to utter the wishes 
of that heart, she would have been at no loss for 
a reply ; but she saw the necessity of dissimula- 
tion ; and after naming such of her admirers as 
were most indifferent to her, she declared her- 
self quite at a loss, and begged her father to put 
an end to her suspense. 

“Now, what would you think of the Duke of 
L ?” asked the Earl, in a voice of half smo- 
thered exultation and delight. 

“The Duke.of L !” repeated Lady Juli- 
ana, with a scream of horror and surprise ; sure- 
ly, papa, you cannot be serious: why, he’s red 
haired and squints, and he’s as old as you are.” 

“If he were as old as the devil, and as ugly 
too,” interrupted the enraged Earl, “he should 
be your husband ; and may I perish if you shall 
have any other !” 

The youthful beauty burst into tears, while her 
father traversed the apartment with an inflamed 
and wrathful visage. 

“If it had been any body but that odious 
Duke—” sobbed the lovely Juliana. 

“If it had been any body but that odious 
Duke !” repeated the Earl, mimicking her, “ they 
should not have had you. It has been my sole 
study, ever since I saw your brother settled, to 
bring about this alliance ; and, when this is ac- 
complished, my utmost ambition will be satisfied. 
So no more whining—the affair is settled ; and 
all that remains for you to do, is to study to make 
yourself agreeable to his Grace, and to sign the 
settlement. No such mighty sacrifice, methinks, 
when repaid with a ducal coronet, the most splen- 
did jewels, the finest equipages, and the largest 








| jointure of any woman in England.” 
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Lady Juliana raised her head, and wiped her 
eyes. Lord Courtland perceived the eflect his 
eloquence had produced upon the childish fancy 
of his daughter, and continued to expatiate upon 
the splendid joys that awaited her, in an union 
with a nobleman of the Duke’s rank and fortune ; 
till at length, dazzled, if not convinced, she de- 
clared herself “ satisfied that it was her duty to 
marry whoever papa pleased ; but—” and a sigh 
escaped her, as she contrasted her noble suitor 
with her handsome lover—“ but if I should mar- 
ry him, papa, I am sure I shall never be able to 
love him.” 

The Earl smiled at her childish simplicity, as 
he assured her that was not at all necessary ; 
that love was now entirely confined to the canail- 
le; that it was very well for ploughmen and 
dairy-maids to marry for love ; but for a young 
woman of rank to think of such a thing, was ple- 
beian in the extreme! 

Lady Juliana did not entirely subscribe to the 
arguments of her father ; but the gay and glori- 
ous vision that floated in her brain, stifled fora 
while the pleadings of her heart ; and with a 
sparkling eye, and an elastic step, she hastened to 
prepare for the reception of the Duke. 

For a few weeks the delusion lasted. Lady 
Juliana was flattered with the homage she re- 
ceived asa future Duchess ; she was delighted 
with the eclat that attended her, and charmed 
with the daily presents showered upon her by her 
noble suitor. 

“ Well, really, Favolle,” said she to her maid, 
one day, as she clasped on her beautiful arm a 
resplendent bracelet, “it must be owned the 
Duke has a most exquisite taste in trinkets ; don’t 
you think so? And, do you know, I don’t think 
him so very—very ugly. When we are married, 
I mean to make him get a Brutus, cork his eye- 
brows, and have a set of teeth.” But just then, the 
smiling eyes, curling hair, and fine formed person 
of a certain captivating Scotsman, rose to view in 
her mind’s eye ; and, with a peevish “ pshaw !” 
she threw the bauble aside. 

Educated for the sole purpose of forming a 
brilliant establishment, of catching the eye, and 
captivating the senses, the cultivation of her mind, 
or the correction of her temper, had formed no 
part of the system by which that aim was to be 
accomplished. Under the auspices of a fashion- 
able mother, and an obsequious governess, the 
froward petulance of childhood, fostered and 
strengthened by indulgence and submission, had 
gradually ripened into that selfishness and caprice, 
which now, in youth, formed the prominent fea- 
tures of her character. ‘The end was too much en- 
grossed by affairs of importance, to pay much at- 
tention to any thing <o perfectly insignificant as 
the mind of his daughter. Her person he had pre- 
determined should be entirely at his disposal, and 
therefore contemplated with delight the uncom- 





mon beauty which already distinguished it; not | Duchess of M. declare nothing could be so de- 


with the fond partiality of parental love, but with 
the heartless satisfaction of a crafty politician. 

The mind of Lady Juliana was consequently 
the sport of every passion that by turns assailed 
it. Now swayed hy ambition, aad now softened 
by love: the struggle was violent, but it was 
short. A few days before the one which was to 
seal her fate, she granted an interview to her lover, 
who, young, thoughtless, and enamoured as herself, 
easily succeeded in persuading her to elope with 
him to Scotland. There, at the altar of Vulcan, 
the beautiful daughter of the Earl of Courtland 
gave her hand to her handsome but pennyless lov- 
er; and there vowed to immolate every ambi- 
tious desire, every sentiment of vanity and high- 
born pride. Yet a sigh arose as she looked on the 
filthy hut, sooty priest, and ragged witnesses ; and 
thought of the special license, splendid saloon, 
and bridal pomp, that would have attended her 
union with the Duke. But the rapturous expres- 
sions, which burst from the impassioned Douglas, 
made her forget the gaudy pleasures of pomp and 
fashion. Amid the sylvan scenes of the neighbour- 
ing lakes, the lovers sought a shelter ; and, mu- 
tually charmed with each other, time flew for 
awhile on downy pinions. 

At the end of two months, however, the ena- 
moured husband began to suspect, that the lips of 
his “angel Julia,” could utter very silly things ; 
while the fond bride, on her part, discovered, 
that though her “adored Henry’s” figure was 
symmetry itself, yet it certainly was deficient in 
a certain air—a je ne scais quoi—that marks the 
man of fashion. 

“ How I wishI had my pretty Cupid here,” 
said her Ladyship with a sigh one day as she 
Jolled on a sofa: “ he had so many pretty tricks, 
he would have helped to amuse us, and make the 
time pass ; for really this place grows very stupid 
and tiresome ; don’t you think so, love ?” 

“ Most confoundedly so, my darling,” replied 
her husband, yawning sympathetically as he 
spoke. 

“Then suppose I make one more attempt to 
soften papa, and be received into favour again ? 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Shall I say, I’m very sorry for what I have 
done?” asked her Ladyship with a sigh: “ You 
know I did not say that in my first letter.” 

“ Aye, do; and, if it will serve any purpose, 
you may say that I am no less so.” 

Ina few days the letter was returned, in a 
blank cover ; and, by the same post, Douglas 
saw himself superseded in the Gazette, being ab- 
sent without leave! 

There now remained but one course to pursue ; 
and that was to seek refuge at his father’s, in the 
Highlands of Scotland. At the first mention of it, 
Lady Juliana was transported with joy ; and 
begged that a letter might be instantly dispatched, 
containing the offer ofa visit: she had heard the 
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lightful as the style of living in Scotland: the 
people were so frank and gay, and the manners 
so easy and engaging: Oh! it was delightful ! 
And then Lady Jane G. and Lady Mary L. and 
a thousand other Lords and Ladies she knew, 
were all so charmed with the country, and all so 
sorry to leave it. Then dear Henry’s family must 
bé so charming: an old castle, too, was her de- 
light: she would feel quite at home while wander- 
ing through its long galleries ; and she quite loved 
old pictures, and armour, and tapestry ; and then 
her thoughts reverted to her father’s magnificent 
mansion in D——shire. 

At léngth an answer arrived, containing a cor- 
dial ‘invitation from the old Laird, to spend the 
wiater with them at Glenfern Castle. 

All impatience to quit the scenes of their short- 
lived felicity, they bade a hasty adieu to the now 
fading beauties of Windermere ; and full of hope 
and expectation, eagerly turned towards the 
bleak hills of Scotland. They stopped for a 
short time in Edinburgh, to provide themselves 
with a carriage, and some other necessaries. 
There, too, she fortunately met with an English 
Abigail and footman, who, for double wages, 
were prevailed upon to attend her to the High- 
lands ; which, with the addition of two dogs, a 
tame squirrel, and mackaw, completed the es- 
tablishment. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘* What transport to retrace our early plays, 
Our easy bliss, when each thing joy supplied ; 
The woods, the mountains, and the warbling maze 
Of the wild brooks.” T Homson. 


Many were the dreary muirs, and rugged 
mountains her Ladyship had to encounter, in her 
progress to Glenfern Castle; and, but for the hope 
of the new world that awaited her beyond those 
formidable barriers, her delicate frame, and still 
more sensitive feelings, must have sunk beneath 
the horrors of such a journey. But she remem- 
bered the Duchess had said, the inns and roads 
were execrable ; and the face of the country, as well 
as the lower orders of people, frightful ; but what 
signified those things? There were balls, and 
sailing parties, and rowing matches, and shooting 
parties, and fishing parties, and parties of every 
description ; and the certainty of being recom- 
pensed by the festivities of Glenfern Castle, re- 
conciled her to the ruggedness of the approach. 

Douglas had left his paternal home and native 
hills when only eight years of age. A rich rela- 
tion of his mother’s, happening to visit them at 
that time, took a fancy to the boy; and, under 
promise of making bim his heir, had prevailed on 
his parents to part with him. Ata proper age lie 
was placed in the guards, and had continued to 
maintain himself in the favour of his benefactor 
until his imprudent ruarriage, which had irritated 
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this old bachelor so much, that he instantly dis- 
inherited him, and refused to listen to any terms 
of reconciliation. The impressions which the 
seenes of his infancy had left upon the mind of 
the young Scotchman, it may easily be supposed, 
were of a pleasing description. He expatiated to 
his Juliana on the wild but august scenery that 
surrounded his father’s castle, and associated with 
the idea, the boyish exploits, which, though faint- 
ly remembered, still served to endear them to his 
heart. He spoke of the time when he used to 
make one of a numerous party on the lake, and, 
when tired of sailing on its glassy surface, to the 
sound of soft music, they would land at some love- 
ly spot; and after partaking of their banquet be- 
neath a spreading tree, conclude the day by a dance 
on the grass, 

Lady Juliana would exclaim, “How delight- 
ful! I doat upon pic-nics and dancing! apropos, 
Henry, there will surely be a ball to welcome our 
arrival ?” 

The conversation was interrupted ; for just at 
that moment they had gained the summit of a 
very high hill, and the post-boy stopping to give 
his horses breath, turned round to the carriage, 
pointing at the same time with a significant ges- 
ture, to a tall thin grey house, something resem- 
bling a tower, that stood in the vale beneath. A 
small sullen looking lake was in front, on whose 
banks grew neither tree nor shrub. Behind rose 
a chain of rugged cloud-capped hills, on the de- 
clivities of which were some faint attempts at 
young plantations ; and the only level ground 
consisted of a few dingy turnip fields, enclosed 
with stone walls, or dykes, as the post-boy called 
them. It was now November; the day was raw 
and cold; anda thick drizzling rain was begin- 
ning to fall. A dreary stillness reigned all around, 
broken only at intervals by the screams of the 
sea-fowl that hovered over the lake; on whose 
dark and troubled waters was dimly described a 
little boat, plied by one solitary being. 

“ What a scene!” at length Lady Juliana ex- 
claimed, shuddering as she spoke; “ Good God, 
what a scene! how I pity the unhappy wretches 
who are doomed to dwell in sucha place! and 
yonder hideous grim house ; it makes me sick to 
look at it. For heaven’s sake, bid him drive on.” 
Another significant look from the driver made 
the colour mount to Douglas’s cheek, as he stam- 
mered out, “Surely it can’t be; yet somehow I 
don’t know. Pray, my lad,” letting down one of 
the glasses and addressing the post-boy, “ What 
is the name of that house ?” 

“ Hoose !” repeated the driver; “ ca’ ye thon a 
hoose? thon’s gude Glenfern Castle.” 

Lady Juliana not understanding a word he said, 
sat silently, wondering at her husband’s curiosity 
respecting such a wretched looking place. 

“Impossible! you must be mistaken, my lad : 
why, what’s become of all the fine wood that used 
to surround it ?” 
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“Gin you mean a wheen auld firs, there’s some 
o’ them to the fore yet,” pointing to two or three 
tall, bare, scathed Scotch firs, that scarcely bent 
their stubborn heads to the wind, that now began 
to howl around them. 

“T insist upon it that you are mistaken; you 
must have wandered from the right road,” cried 
the now alarmed Douglas in a loud voice, which 
vainly attempted to conceal his agitation. 

“We'll shune see that,” replied the phlegmatic 
Scot, who having rested his horses, and affixed a 
drag to the whecl, was about to proceed; when 
Lady Juliana, who now began to have some vague 
suspicion of the truth, called to him to stop; and 
almost breathless with alarm, inquired of her hus- 
band the meaning of what had passed. 

He tried to force a smile, as he said, “It seems 
our journey is nearly ended; that fellow persists 
in asserting that that is Glenfern, though I can 
scarcely think it. If it is, it is strangely altered 
since I left it twelve years ago.” 

For a moment Lady Juliana was too much 
alarmed to make a reply; pale and speechless 
she sunk back in the carriage ; but the motion of 
it, as it began to proceed, roused her to a sense 
of her situation, and she burst into tears and ex- 
clamations. 

The driver, who attributed it all to fears at de- 
scending the hill, assured her she need na be the 
least feared, for there were na twa cannier beasts 
atween that and Johnny Groat’s hoose ; and that 
they wad hae her at the castle door in a crack, gin 
they were ance down the brae.” 

Douglas’s attempts to soothe his high-born bride 
were not more successful than those of the driver: 
in vain he made use of every endearing epithet 
and tender expression, and recalled the time when 
she used to declare that she could dwell with him 
in a desert; her only replies were bitter reproaches 
and upbraidings for his treachery and deceit, min- 
gled with floods of tears, and interrupted by hys- 
terical sobs. Provoked at her folly, yet softened 
by her extreme distress, Douglas was in the ut- 
most state of perplexity—now ready to give way 
to a paroxysm of rage ; then yielding to the natu- 
ral goodness of his heart, he sought to soothe her 
into composure; and, at length, with much diffi- 
culty succeeded in changing her passionate indig- 
nation into silent dejection. 

That no fresh objects of horror or disgust might 
appear to disturb this calm, the blinds were pulled 
down, and in this state they reached Glenfern 
Castle. But there the friendly veil was necessa- 
rily withdrawn, and the first object that presented 
itself to the high-bred English woman, was an 
old man clad ina short tartan coat and_striped 
woollen night-cap, with blear eyes and shaking 
hands, who vainly strove to open the carriage door. 

Douglas soon extricated himself, and assisted 
his lady to alight; then accosting the venerable 
domestic as “Old Donald,” asked him, if he re- 
collected him ? 
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“Weel that, weel that, Maister Hairy, and 
ye’re welcome hame; and ye tu, bonny Sir*,” 
(addressing Lady Juliana, who was calling to her 
footman to follow her with the mackaw ;) then 
tottering before them, he led the way, while her 
ladyship followed, leaning on her husband, her 
squirrel on her other arm, preceded by her dogs, 
barking with all their might, and attended by the 
mackaw, screaming with all his strength ; and in 
this state was the Lady Juliana ushered into the 
drawing room of Glenfern Castle ! 


CHAPTER III. 


—————_‘ What can be worse, 
Than to dwell here.” 
Paradise Lost, 


ir was a long, narrow, low-roofed room, with 
a number of small windows, that admitted feeble 
lights in every possible direction. The scanty 
furniture bore every appearance of having been 
constructed at the same time as the edifice; and 
the friendship thus early formed still seemed to 
subsist, as the high-backed worked chairs adhered 
most pertinaciously to the grey walls, on which 
hung, in narrow black frames, some of the vener- 
able ancestors of the Douglas family. A fire, 
which appeared to have been newly kindled, was 
beginning to burn, but, previous to showing itself 
in flame, had chosen to vent itself in smoke, with 
which the room was completely filled, and the 
open windows seemed to produce no other effect 
than that of admitting the rain and wind. 

At the entrance of the strangers, a flock of fe- 
males rushed forwards to meet them. Douglas 
good humouredly submitted to be hugged by three 
long chinn’d spinsters, whom he recognized as his 
aunts ; and warmly saluted five awkward purple 
girls he guessed to be his sisters ; while Lady Ju- 
liana stood the image of despair, and, scarcely con- 
scious, admitted in silence the civilities of her new 
relations ; till, at length, sinking into a chair, she 
endeavoured to conceal her agitation by calling to 
the dogs, and caressing her mackaw. 

The Laird, who had been hastily summoned 
from his farming operations, now entered. He 
was a good looking old man, with something the 
ajr of a gentleman, in spite of the inelegance of 
his dress, his rough manner, and provincial accent. 
After warmly welcoming his son, he advanced to 
his beautiful daughter-in-law, and, taking her in 
his arms, bestowed aloud and hearty kiss on each 
cheek ; then, observing the paleness of her com- 
plexion, and the tears that swam in her eyes, 
“ What! not frightened for our Hieland hills, my 
leddy ? Come, cheer up—trust me, yell find as 
warm hearts among them, as ony ye hae left in 


* The Highlanders use this term of respect indif- 
ferently taboth sexes. 
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your fine English policies”—shaking her delicate 
fingers in his hard muscular gripe, as he spoke. 

The tears, which had with difficulty been hither- 
to suppressed, now burst in torrents from the eyes 
of the high-bred beauty, as she leant her cheek 
against the back of a chair, and gave way to the 
anguish which mocked control. 

To the loud, anxious inquiries, and oppressive 
kindness of her homely relatives, she made no re- 
ply ; but, stretching out her hands to her hus- 
band, sobbed, “ Take, oh! take me from this 
place !” 

Mortified, ashamed, and provoked, ‘at a behavi- 
our so childish and absurd, Douglas could only 
stammer out something about Lady Juliana hav- 
ing been frightened and fatigued ; and, requesting 
to be shown to their apartment, he supported her 
almost lifeless to it, while his aunts followed, all 
three prescribing different remedies in a breath. 

« For heaven’s sake, take them from me !” faint- 
ly articulated Lady Juliana, as she shrank from 
the many hands that were alternately applied to 
her pulse and forehead. 

After repeated entreaties and plausible excuses 
from Douglas, his aunts at length consented to 
withdraw, and he then exerted all the rhetoric he 
was master of, to reconcile his bride to the situa- 
tion love and necessity had thrown her into, But 
in vain he employed reasoning, caresses, and 
threats ; the only answers he could extort were 
tears and entreaties to be taken from a place, 
where she declared she felt it impossible to exist. 

“Tf you wish my death, Harry,” said she, in a 
voice almost inarticulate from excess of weeping, 
“Oh! kill me quickly, and do not leave me to 
linger out my days, and perish at last with misery 
here.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, tell me what you would 
have me do,” said her husband, softened to pity 
by her extreme distress, “ and I swear, that, in 
every thing possible, | will comply with your 
wishes,” 

“ O, fly then, stop the horses, and let us return 
immediately. Do run, dearest Harry, or they will 
be gone ; and we shall never get away from this 
odious place.” 

“Where would you go?” asked he, with affected 
calmness, 

“Oh, any where ; no matter where, so as we 
do but get away from hence: we can be at no 
loss. 

“None in the world,” interrupted Douglas, 
with a bitter smile, “ as long as there is a prison 
to receive us. See,” continued he, throwing a few 
shillings down on the table, “ there is every six- 
pence I possess in the world, so help me hea- 
ven!” 

Lady Juliana stood aghast. 

At that instant, the English Abigail burst into 
the room: and in a voice, choaking with passion, 
she requested her discharge, that she might re- 
turn with the driver who had brought them there. 
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“ A pretty way of travelling, to be sure, it will 
be,” continued she, “to go bumping behind a dirty 
chaise-driver; but better to be shook to a jelly al- 
together, than stay amongst such a set of Oaten- 
toads*.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Douglas, as 
soon as the voluble Abigail allowed him an op- 
portunity of asking, 

“ Why, my meaning, Sir, is to leave this here 
place immediately ; not that I have. any objec- 
tions, either to my Lady, or you, Sir; but, to be 
sure, it was a sad day for me, that I engaged my- 
self to her Ladyship. Little did I think, that a 
Lady of distinction would be coming to such a 
poor pitiful place as this. I am sure, I thought I 
should ha’ swooned, when I was showed the hole 
where I was to sleep.” 

At the bare idea of this indignity to her person, 
the fury of the incensed fair one blazed forth with 
such strength, as to choke her utterance. 

Amazement had hitherto kept Lady Juliana 
silent ; for to such scenes she was a stranger. 
Born in an elevated rank ; reared in state ; ac- 
customed to the most obsequious attention ; and 
never approached, but with the respect due rather 
to a divinity than to a mortal, the strain of vulgar 
insolence that now assailed her, was no less new 
to her ears, than shocking to her feelings. With a 
voice and look, that awed the woman into obedi- 
ence, she commanded her to quit her presence for 
ever ; and then, no longer able to suppress the 
emotions of insulted pride, wounded vanity, and 
indignant disappointment, she gave way to a vio- 
lent fit of hysterics. 

In the utmost perplexity,the unfortunate husband, 
by turns, cursed the hour that had given him such 
a wife ; now tried to soothe her into composure ; 
but at length, seriously alarmed at the increasing 
attack, he called loudly for assistance. 

In a moment, the three aunts, and the five sis- 
ters, all rushed together into the room, full of 
wonder, exclamation, and inquiry. Many were 
the remedies that were tried, and the experiments 
that were suggested; and, at length, the vio- 
lence of passion exhausted itself, and a faint sob, 
or deep sigh, succeeded the hysteric scream. 

Douglas now attempted to account for the be- 
haviour of his noble spouse, by ascribing it to the 
fatigue she had lately undergone, joined to dis- 
tress of mind at her father’s unrelenting severity 
towards her. 

“Oh, the amiable creature!” interrupted the 
unsuspecting spinsters, almost stifling her with 
their caresses as they spoke. “ Welcome, athou- 
sand times welcome, to Glenfern Castle,” said 
Miss Jacky, who was esteemed by much the most 
sensible woman, as weil as the greatest orator in 
the whole parish; “Nothing shall be wanting, 
dearest Lady Juliana, to compensate for a parent’s 
rigour, and make you happy and comfortable. 
Consider this as your future home! My sisters 

* Hottentots. 
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and myself will be as miothers to you ; and see these 
charming young creatures,” dragging forward 
two tall frightened girls, with sandy hair and 
great purple arms; “thank Providence for hav- 
ing blest you with such sisters!” “Don’t speak 
too much, Jacky, to our dear niece at present,” 
said Miss Grizzy; “I think one of Lady Mac- 
laughlan’s composing draughts would be the best 
thing for her.” 

“Composing draughts at this time of day!” 
cried Miss Nicky ; “I should think a little good 
broth a much wiser thing. There are some ex- 
cellent family broth making below, and I’ll desire 
Tibby to bring a few.” 

“Will you take a little soup, love?” asked 
Douglas. His Lady assented ; and Miss Nicky 
vanished, but quickly ge-entered, followed by 
Tibby, carrying a huge bowl of coarse Scotch 
broth, swimming with leeks, greens, and grease, 
Lady Juliana attempted to taste it; but her deli- 
cate palate revolted at the homely fare; and she 
gave up the attempt, in spite of Miss Nicky’s 
earnest entreaties to take a few more of these 
excellent family broth. 

“T should think,” said Henry, as he vainly at- 
tempted to stir it round, “that a little wine would 
be more to the purpose than this stuff.” 

The aunts looked at each other; and, with- 
drawing to a corner, a whispering consultation 
took place, in which Lady Maclaughlan’s opinion, 
“birch, balm, currant, heating, cooling, running 
risks,” &c. &c. transpired. At length the ques- 
tion was carried; and some tolerable Sherry, and 
a piece of very substantial short-bread, were pro- 
duced. 

It was now voted by Miss Jacky, and carried, 
nem. con. that her Ladyship ought to take a little 
repose till the hour of dinner. 

“And don’t trouble to dress,” continued the 
considerate aunt, “for we are not very dressy 
here; and we are to be quite a charming family 
party, nobody but ourselves ; and,” turning to her 
nephew, “your brother and his wife. She is a 
most superior woman, though she has rather too 
many of her English prejudices yet to be all we 
could wish; but I have no doubt, when she has 
lived a little longer amongst us, she will just be- 
come one of ourselves.” 

“T forget who she was?” said Douglas. 

“ A grand-daughter of Sir Duncan Malcolm’s, 
a very old family of the blood, and nearly 
allied to the present Earl. And here they come,” 
exclaimed she, on hearing the sound of a carriage ; 
and all rushed out to receive them. 

“Let us have a glimpse of this scion from a 
noble stock,” said Lady Juliana, mimicking the 

accent of the poor spinsters as she rose and ran 
to the window. 

“Good heavens, Henry! do come and behold 
this equipage ;” and she laughed with childish 
glee, as she pointed to a plain, old fashioned 
whisky, with a large top. A tall handsome 
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young man now alighted, and lifted out a female 
figure, so enveloped in a cloak, that eyes less 
penetrating than Lady Juliana’s could not, ata sin- 
gle glance, have discovered her to be a “ frightful 
quiz.” 

“Only conceive the effect of this dashing equi- 
page in Bond-street !” continued she, redoubling 
her mirth at the bright idea; then suddenly 
stopping, and sighing—“ Ah, my pretty vis-a-vis! 
I remember the first time I saw you, Henry, I 
was in it at a review;” and she sighed still 
deeper. 

“True ; I was then aid-de-camp to your hand- 
some lover, the Duke of L——.” 

“Perhaps I might think him handsome now 
People’s taste alter according to circumstances.” 

“Yours must have undergone a wonderful re- 
volution, if you can find charms in a hunchback 
of fifty three.” 

“He is not a hunchback,” returned her Lady- 
ship warmly; “ only a little high shouldered ; but, 
at any rate, he has the most beautiful place, and 
the finest house in England.” 

Douglas saw the storm gathering on the brow 
of his capricious wife, and clasping her in his 
arms, “Are you, indeed, so changed, my Julia, 
that you have forgot the time when you used to 
declare, you would prefer a desert with your Hen- 
ry, to a throne with another.” 

“No, certainly, not changed ; but—I—I did 
not very well know then what a desert was ; or, 
at least, [ had formed rather a different idea of 
it.” 

“What was your idea of a desert?” said her 
husband, laughing; “ do tell me, love ?” 

“Oh! I had fancied it a beautiful place, full of 
roses and myrtles, and smooth green turf, and 
murmuring rivulets, and, though very retired, not 
absolutely out of the world; where one could oc- 
casionally see one’s friends, and give dejenués et 
fetes champetres. 

“Well, perhaps the time may come, Juliana, 
when we may realize your Elysian deserts; but 
at present, you know, I am wholly dependent on 
my father. I hope to prevail on him to do some. 
thing for me: and that our stay here will be 
short; as, you may be sure, the moment I can, [ 
will take you hence. I am sensible it is nota 
situation for you; but for my sake, dearest Ju- 
liana, bear with it for a while, without betraying 
your disgust. Will you do this, darling?” and 
he kissed away the sullen tear that hung on her 
cheek, 

“ You know, love, there’s nothing in the world 
I wou’dn’t do for you,” replied she, as she played 
with her squirrel ; “and as you promise our stay 
shall be short, if I don’t die of the horrors, I shall 
certainly try to make the time agreeable. Oh! 
my cherub!” flying to her pug, who came bark- 
ing into the room, “Where have you been, and 
where’s my darling Psyche, and sweet mackaw? 
Do, Harry, go and see after the darlings.” 
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“T must go and see my brother and his wife 
first. Will you come, love ?” 

“Q, not now ; I don’t feel equal to the encoun- 
ter; besides, | must dress, But what shall I do? 
since that vile woman’s gone, I can’t dress myself. 
I never did such a thing in my life ; and I am sure, 
its impossible that I can,” almost weeping at the 
hardships she was doomed to experience in mak- 
ing her own toilette. 

“Shall I be your Abigail?” asked her hus- 
band, smiling at the distress; ‘methinks it 
would be no difficult task to deck my Julia.” 

“Dear Harry, will you really dress me? Oh! 
that will be delightful! I shall die with laughing 
at your awkwardness ;” and her beautiful eyes 
sparkled with childish delight at the idea. 

“Inthe mean time,” said Douglas, “I'll send 
some one to unpack your things; and after I 
have shook hands with Archie, and been intro- 
duced to my new sister, I shall enter on my 
office.” 

“ Now do, pray, make haste; forI die to see 
your great hands tying strings, and sticking 
pins.” 

Delighted with her gaiety and good humour, 
he left her caressing her favourites ; and finding 
rather a scarcity of female attendance, he dis- 
patched two of his sisters, to assist his helpless 
beauty in her arrangements, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“* And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs.” 
L Allegro. 


Wuen Douglas returned, he found the floor 
strewed with dresses of every description, his sis- 
ters on their knees before a great trunk, they were 
busied in unpacking, and his Lady in her wrapper, 
with her hair about her ears, still amusing herself 
with her pets. 

“See, how good your sisters are,” said she, 
pointing to the poor girls, whose inflamed faces 
bore testimony to their labours. “I declare I 
am quite sorry to sce them take so much trouble,” 
yawning as she leant back in her chair ; “is it 
not quite shocking, Tommy?” kissing her squir- 
rel. “Oh! pray, Henry, do tell me what I am 
to put on, for I protest don’t know. Favolle al- 
ways used to choose for me ; and so did that odi- 
ous Martin, for she had an exquisite taste.” 

“ Not so exquisite as your own, I am sure ; so 
for once choose for yourself,” replied the good- 
humoured husband ; “ and pray make haste, for 
my father waits dinner.” 

Betwixt scolding, laughing, and blundering, 
her dress was at length completed ; and Lady 
Juliana, in ail the pomp of dress and pride of 
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beauty, descended, leaning on her husband’s 
arm. 

On entering the drawing-room, which was now 
in a more comfortable state, Douglas led her to a 
lady who was sitting by the fire, and placing her 
hand within that of the stranger, “ Juliana, my 
love,” said he, “ this is a sister whom you have 
not yet seen, and with whom I am sure you will 
gladly make acquaintance.” 

The stranger received her noble sister with 
graceful ease ; and, with a sweet smile and pleas- 
ing accent, expressed herself happy in the intro- 
duction. Lady Juliana was surprised and some- 
what disconcerted. She had arranged her plang 
and made up her mind to be condescending ; she 
had resolved to enchant by her sweetness, dazzle 
by her brilliancy, and overpower by her affability. 
But there was a simple dignity in the air and ad- 
dress of the lady, before which even high-bred af- 
fectation sunk abashed. Before she found a reply 
to the courteous, yet respectful salutation of her 
sister-in-law, Douglas introduced his brother ; and 
the old gentleman, mpatient at any further delay, 
taking Juliana by the hand, pulled, rather than led 
her into the dining-room. 

Even Lady Juliana contrived to make a meal 
of the roast mutton and moor-fowl ; for the Laird 
piqued himself on the breed of his sheep, and his 
son was too good a sportsman to allow his friends 
to want for game. 

“T think my darling Tommy would relish this 
grouse very much,” observed Lady Juliana, as she 
secured the last remaining wing for her favourite ; 
“bring him here!” turning to the tall, dashing 
lacquey who stood behind her chair, and whose 
handsome livery, and well-dressed hair, formed a 
striking contrast to old Donald’s tartan jacket and 
bob-wig. 

“Come hither, my sweetest cherubs !” extend- 
ing her arms towards the charming trio, as they 
entered, barking, and chattering, and flying to 
their mistress. A scene of noise and nonsense 
ensued. 

Douglas remained silent, mortified and pro- 
voked at the weakness of his wife, which not 
even the silver tones of her voice, or the elegance 
of her manners, could longer conceal from him. 
But still there was a charm in her very folly, to 
the eye of love, which had not yet wholly lost its 
power. 

After the table was cleared, observing that he 
was still silent and abstracted, Lady Juliana 
turned to her husband, and, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, “‘ You are not well, love!” said she, 
looking up in his face, and shaking back the re- 
dundant ringlets that shaded her own. 

“Perfectly so,” replied her husband, with a 
sigh. 

“ What, dull ; then I must sing to enliven you.” 
And, leaning her head on his shoulder, she war- 
bled a verse of the beautiful little Venetian air, 
La Biondina in Gondoletta, Then suddenly stop- 
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ping, and fixing her eyes on Mrs. Douglas, “I beg 
pardon, perhaps you don’t like music ; perhaps 
my singing’s a bore.” 

“You pay us a bad compliment in saying so,” 
said her sister-in-law, smiling; “and the only 
atonement you can make for such an injurious 
doubt, is to proceed.” 

“Does any body sing here?” asked she, with- 
out noticing this request: “Do, somebody, sing 
me a song.” 

“Oh! we all sing and dance too,” said one of 
the old young ladies; “and after tea we will 
show you some of our Scotch steps; but, in the 
mean time, Mrs, Douglas will favour us with her 
song.” 

Mrs. Douglas assented good-humouredly, though 
aware that it would be rather a nice point to 
please all parties in the choice of a song. The 
Laird reckoned all foreign music, i. e. every thing 
that was not Scotch, an outrage upon his ears; 
and Mrs. Douglas had too much taste to murder 
Scotch songs with her English accent. She there- 
fore promised the matter as well as she could, by 
selecting a Highland ditty clothed in her own na- 
tive tongue; and sung, with much pathos and 
simplicity, ts iamented Leyden’s “ Fall of Mac- 
gregor.” 


“Tn the vale of Glenorchy the night breeze was 
sighing 

O’er the tomb where the ancient Macgregors are lying; 

Green are their graves by their soft murmuring river, 

But the name of Macgregor has perished for ever. 


“On a red stream of light, by his grey mountains 
glancing, 

Soon I beheld a dim spirit advancing ; 

Slow o’er the heath of the dead was its motion, 

Like the shadow of mist o’er the foam of the ocean. 


Like the sound of a stream through the still evening 
dying— 

Stranger! who treads where Macgregor is lying ? 

Darest thou to walk, unappalled and fum-hearted, 

’Mid the shadowy steps of the mighty departed ? 


‘* See ! round thee the caves of the dead are disclosing 

The shades that have long been in silence reposing ; 

Through their forms dimly twinkles the moon-beam 
descending, 

As upon thee their red eyes of wrath they are bend- 
ing. 


‘ Our grey stones of fame through the heath-blossom 
cover, 

Round the fields of our battles our spirits shall hover; 

Where we oft saw the streams running red from the 
mountains ; 

But dark are our forms by our blue native fountains, 


‘* For our fame melts away like the foam of the river, 

Like the last yellow leaves on the oak-boughs that 
shiver ; 

The name is unknown of our fathers so gallant, 

= blood beats no more in the breasts of the va- 
jant, 


‘ The hunter of red deer now ceases to number 

The lonely grey stones on the field of our slumber.— 
Fly, stranger: and let not thine eye be reverted ; 
Why should’st thou see that our fame is departed ?” 
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“Pray, do you play on the harp?” asked the 
volatile lady, scarcely waiting till the first stanza 
was ended ; “and, apropos, have you a good harp 
here ?” 

“We've a very sweet spinnet,” said Miss 
Jacky, “which, in my opinion, is a far superior 
instrument: and Bella will give us a tune upon 
it. Bella, my dear, let Lady Juliana hear how 
well you can play.” 

Bella, blushing like a piony rose, retired to a 
corner of the room, where stood the spinnet ; and 
with great, heavy, trembling hands, began to be- 
labour the unfortunate instrument, while the aunts 
beat time, and encouraged her to proceed, with 
exclamations of admiration and applause. 

“You have done very well, Bella,” said Mrs. 
Douglas, seeing her preparing to execute another 
piece, and pitying the poor girl, as well as her 
auditors. Then whispering Miss Jacky that 
Lady Juliana looked fatigued, they arose to quit 
the room. 

“Give me your arm, love, to the drawing- 
room,” said her ladyship, languidly. “ And now, 
pray, don’t be long away,” continued she, as he 
placed her on the sofa, and returned to the gentle- 
men, 


CHAPTER V, 


“You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meet- 


_ ang, 
With most admired disorder.” 
Macbeth. 


Tue interval, which seemed of endless duration 
to the hapless Lady Juliana, was passed by the 
aunts in giving sage cuunsel as to the course of 
life to be pursued by married ladies. "Worsted 
stockings and quilted petticoats were insisted upon 
as indispensable articles of dress ; while it was 
plainly insinuated, that it was utterly impossible 
any child could be healthy whose mother had not 
confined her wishes to barley broth and oatmeal 
porridge. 

“Only look at thae young lambs,” said Miss 
Grizzy, pointing to the five great girls ; “ see what 
pickters of health they are! I’m sure I hope, my 
dear niece, your children will be just the same— 
only boys, for we are sadly in want of boys. It’s 
melancholy to think we have not a boy among us, 
and that a fine auntient race like ours should be 
dying away for want of male heirs.” And the 
tears streamed down the cheeks of the good spin- 
ster as she spoke. 

The entrance of the gentlemen put a stop to the 
conversation. 

Flying to her husband, Lady Juliana began to 
whisper, in very audible tones, her inquiries, whe- 
ther he had yet got any money—when they were 
to go away, &c. &e. 

“Does your Ladyship choose any tea ?” asked 
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Miss Nicky, as she disseminated the little cups of 
coarse black liquid. 

“Tea! oh no, I never drink tea—I’ll take some 
coffee though ; and Psyche doats on a dish of tea.” 
And she tendered the beverage, that had been in- 
tended for herself, to her favourite. 

“Here’s no coffee,” said Douglas, surveying 
the tea-table ; “but I will ring for some,” as he 
pulled the bell. 

Old Donald answered the summons. 

“ Where’s the coflee ?” demanded Miss Nicky. 

“The coffee!” repeated the Highlander ; 
“troth, Miss Nicky, an’ its been clean forgot.” 

“ Well, but you can get it yet?” said Douglas. 

“*Deed, Maister Harry, the night’s owre far 
gane for’t noo; for the fire’s a’ ta’en up, ye see,” 
reckoning with his fingers, as he proceeded ; 
“there’s parritch makin’ for oor supper; and 
there’s patatees boiling for the beasts ; and—” 

“Tl see about it myself,” said Miss Nicky, 
leaving the room, with old Donald at her back, 
muttering all the way. 

The old Laird, all this while, had been enjoy- 
ing his evening nap ; but, that now ended, and the 
tea equipage being dismissed, starting up, he 
asked what they were about, that the dancing was 
not begun. 

“Come, my Leddy, we'll set the example,” 
snapping his fingers, and singing, in a hoarse 
voice, 

‘* The mouse is a merry beastie, 
And the moudiwort wants the een ; 
But folk sull ne’er get wit, 

, sae merry as we twa ha’e been.” 


“But whar’s the girlies?” 
Becky, Betty, Baby, 


cried he; “Ho! 
elle, 3eeny—to your 
posts !” 

The young ladies, eager for the delights of 
music and dancing, now entered, followed by Coil, 
the piper, dressed in the native garb, with cheeks 
seemingly ready blown for the occasion. After a 
little strutting and puffing, the pipes were fairly 
set agoing in Coil’s most spirited manner. But 
vain would be the attempt to describe Lady 
Juliana’s horror and amazement at the hideous 
sounds that for the first time assailed her ear. 
Tearing herself from the grasp of the old gentle- 
man, who was just setting off in the reel, she flew 
shrieking to her husband, and threw herself 
trembling into his arms, while he called loudly to 
the self-delighted Coil to stop. 

“ What’s the matter—what’s the matter ?” cried 
the whole family, gathering round. 

“ Matter!” repeated Douglas furiously, “ you 
have frightened Lady Juliana to death with your 
infernal music. What did you mean,” turning 
fiercely to the astonished piper, “ by blowing that 
confounded bladder ?” 

Poor Coil gaped with astonishment ; for never 
before had his performance on the bagpipe been 
heard but with admiration and applause. 
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“ A bonny bargain, indeed, that canna stand to 
pipes,” said the old gentleman, as he went puff 
ing up and down the room; “ She’s no the wife 
fora Heelandman. Confoonded blather, indeed ! 
By my faith, ye’re no blate!” 

“ | declare it’s the most distressing thing I ever 
met with,” sighed Miss Grizzy; “I wonder 
whether it could be the sight or the sound of the 
bagpipe that frightened our dear niece. I wish to 
goodness Lady Maclaughlan was here !” 

“ It’s impossible the bagpipe could frighten any 
body,” said Miss Jacky, in a high key; “ nobody 
with common sense could be frightened at a bag- 
pipe.” 

Mrs. Douglas here mildly interposed, and sooth- 
ed down the offended pride of the Highlanders, by 
by attributing Lady Juliana’s agitation entirely to 
surprise. The word operated like a charm ; all 
were ready to admit that it was a surprising thing 
when heard for the first time. Miss Jacky remark- 
ed, that we are all liable to be surprised ; and the 
still more sapient Grizzy said, that indeed it was 
most surprising the effect that surprise had upon 
some people. For her own part, she could not 
deny, but that she was very often frightened when 
she was surprised, 

Douglas, meanwhile, was employed in soothing 
the terrors, real or affected, of his delicate bride ; 
who declared herself so exhausted with the fatigue 
she had undergone, and the sufferings she had 
endured, that she must retire for the night. Henry, 
eager to escape from the questions and remarks of 
his family, gladly availed himself of the same ex- 
cuse ; and, to the infinite mortification of both 
aunts and nieces, the ball was broke up. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* What choice to choose for delicacy best.” 
MILTON. 


Or what nature were the remarks passed in the 
parlour upon the new married couple, has not 
reached the writer of these memoirs with as much 
exactness as the foregoing circumstances ; but 
they may in part be imagined from the sketch al- 
ready given of the characters which formed the 
Glenfern party. The conciliatory indulgence of 
Mrs. Douglas, when aided by the good-natured 
Miss Grizzy, doubtless had a favourable effect on 
the irritated pride, but short-lived acrimony, of 
the old gentleman. Certain it is, that before the 
evening concluded, they appeared all restored to 
harmony, and retired to their respective cham- 
bers in hopes of beholding a more propitious mor- 
row. 

Who has not perused sonnets, odes, and 
speeches, in praise of that balmy blessing, sleep ; 
from the divine effusions of Shakspeare, down to 
the drowsy notes of newspaper pocts ? 

Yet cannot too much be said in its commenda- 
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tion. Sweetis its influence on the care-worn eyes, 
to tears accustomed ! [n its arms the statesman 
forgets his harassed thonghts ; the weary and the 
poor are blessed with its charms ; and conscience 
—even conscience—is sometimes soothed into 
silence, while the sufferer sleeps. But no where, 
perhaps, is its influence more happily felt, than in 
the heart oppressed by the harassing accumulation 
of petty ills: like a troop of locusts, making up 
by their number and their stings, what they want 
in magnitude. 

Mortified pride in discovering the fallacy of our 
own judgment; to be ashamed of what we love, 
yet still to love, are feelings most unpleasant ; 
and, though they assume not the dignity of deep 
distress, yet philosophy has scarce any power to 
soothe their worrying, incessant annoyance. 
Douglas was glad to forget himself in sleep. He 
had thought a vast deal that day, and, of unplea- 
sant subjects, more than the whole of his forego- 
ing life would have produced. If he did not curse 
the fair object of hisimprudence, he at least cursed 
his own folly and himself; and these were his 
last waking thoughts. 

But Douglas could not repose as long as the 
seven sleepers; and, in consequence of having 
retired sooner to bed than he was accustomed to 
do, he waked at an early hour in the morning. 

The wonderful activity which people sometimes 
feel when they have little to do with their bodies, 
and less with their minds, caused him to rise has- 
tily and dress, hoping to pick up a new set of 
ideas, by virtue of his locomotive powers. 

On descending to the dining parlour, he found 
his father seated at the window, carefully perus- 
ing a pamphlet, written to illustrate the principle, 
Let nothing be lost, and containing many sage and 
erudite directions for the composition and dimen- 
sions of that ornament to a gentleman’s farm- 
yard, and « cottager’s front door, ycleped, in the 
language of the country, a midden—with the sig- 
nification of which we would not, for the world, 
shock the more refined feelings of our southern 
readers, 

Many were the inquiries about dear Lady Juli- 
ana : hoped she had rested well : hoped they found 
the bed comfortable, &c. &c. These inquiries 
were interrupted by the Laird, whorequested hisson 
to take a turn with him, while breakfast was get- 
ting ready, that they might talk over past events 
and new plans ; that he might see the new plant- 
ing on the hill ; the draining of the great moss ; 
with other agricultural concerns which we shail 
omit, not having the same power of commanding 
attention for our readers, as the Laird had from 
his hearers. 

After repeated summonses, and many inquiries, 
from the impatient party already assembled round 
the breakfast table, Lady Juliana made her ap- 
pearance, accompanied by her favourites, whom 
ne persuasions of her husband could prevail upon 
her to leave behind. 
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As she entered the room, her olfactory nerves 
were smote with gales, not of “ Araby the blest,” 
but of old cheese and herrings, with which the 
hospitable board was amply provided. 

The ladies, having severally exchanged the 
salutations of the morning, Miss Nicky cormmenc- 
ed the operation of pouring out tea, while the 
Laird laid a large piece of herring on her Lady- 
ship’s plate. 

“Good heavens! what am I to do with this?” 
exclaimed she: “do take it away, or I shall 
faint !” 

“Brother, brother!” cried Miss Grizzy, in a 
tone of alarm, “I beg you won’t place any un- 
pleasant object before the eyes of our dear niece. 
I declare !—Pray, was it the sight or the smell of 
the beast* that shocked you so much, my dear 
Lady Juliana? I’m sure, I wish to goodness 
Lady Maclaughlan was come !” 

Mr. Douglas, or the Major, as he was styled, 
immediately rose, and pulled the bell. 

“Desire my gig to be gotready directly!” said he. 

The aunts drew up stiffly, and looked at each 
other, without speaking ; but the old gentleman 
expressed his surprise, that his son should think 
of leaving them so soon. 

“May we inquire the reason of this sudden 
resolution ?” at length, said Miss Jacky, ina tone 
of stifled indignation. 

“ Certainly, if you are disposed to hear it: It 
is, because I find there is company expected.” 

The three ladies turned up their hands and eyes 
in speechless horror. 

“Ts it that virtuous woman, Lady Maclaugh- 
lan, you would shun, nephew ?” demanded Miss 
Jacky. 

“Tt is that insufferable woman I would shun,” 
replied her nephew, with a heightened colour, and 
a violence-very unusual with him. 

The good Miss Grizzy drew out her pocket 
handkerchief; while Mrs. Douglas vainly endea- 
voured to silence her husband, and avert the rising 
storm. 

“ Dear Douglas !” whispered his wife in a tone 
of reproach. 

“O pray, let him go on,” said Miss Jacky, 
almost choking under the effort she made to ap- 
pear calm, “Let him goon. Lady Maclaugh- 
lan’s character, luckily, is far above the reach of 
calumny ; nothing that Mr. Archibald Douglas 
can say, will have power to change our opinions, 
or, I hope, to prejudice his brother and Lady 
Juliana against this most exemplary virtuous 
woman—a woman of family—of fortune—of 
talents—of accomplishments!—a woman of unble- 
mished reputation ! of the strictest morals! sweet- 
est temper! charming heart! delightful spirits! 
so charitable! every year gives fifty flannel pet- 
ticoats to the old people of the parish-——” 


* In Scotland, every thing that flies and swims, 
ranks in the bestial tribe. 
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“Then such a wife as she is!” sobbed out 
Miss Grizzy: “She has invented, I don’t know 
how many different medicines for Sir Sampson’: 
complaint, and makes a point of his taking some 
of them every day ; but, for her, I’m sure he would 
have been in his grave long ago.” 

“She’s doing all she can to send him there, as 
she has done many a poor wretch already, with 
her infernal compositions.” 

Here Miss Grizzy sunk back in her chair, 
overcome with horror; and Miss Nicky let fall 
the tea-pot, the scalding contents of which dis- 
charged themselves upon the unfortunate Psyche, 
whose yells, mingling with the screams of its fair 
mistress, for a while drowned even Miss Jacky’s 
oratory. 

“Oh! what shall I do?” cried Lady Juliana, 
as she bent over her favourite: “ Do send for a 
surgeon; pray, Henry, fly! Do fetch one directly, 
or she will die ; and it would quite kill me to lose 
my darling. Do run, dearest Harry!” 

“My dear Julia, how can you be so absurd ? 
there’s no surgeon within twenty miles of this.” 

“ No surgeon within twenty miles!” exclaimed 
she, starting up. “How could you bring me to 
such a place! Good God! those dear creatures 
may die; I may die myself before I can get any 
assistance !” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my dearest niece,” said the 
good Miss Grizzy; “we are all doctors here. I 
understand something of physic myself; and our 
friend Lady Maclaughlan, who, I dare say, will 
be here presently, is perfect mistress of every dis- 
ease of the human frame.” 

“Clap a cauld potatae to the brute’s tae,” cried 
the old Laird gruffly. 

“Pve a box of her scald ointment that will cure 
it ina minute.” 

“Tf it don’t cure, it will kill,” said Mr. Doug- 
las, with a smile. 

“ Brother,” said Miss Jacky, rising with dignity 
from her chair, and waving her hand as she spoke 
—*Brother, I appeal to you, to protect the cha- 
racter of this most amiable respectable matron 
from the insults and calumny your son thinks 
proper to load it with. Sir Sampson Maclaugh- 
lan is your friend: and it therefore becomes your 
duty to defend his wife.” 

“Troth, but Pil hae aneugh to do, if I am to 
stand up for a’ my friends’ wives,” said the old 
gentleman, “But, however, Archie, you are to 
blame: Leddy Maclaughlan is a very decent wo- 
man ; at least, as far as I ken, though she is a little 
free in the gab; and, out of respect to my auld 
friend Sir Sampson, it is my desire that you should 
remain here to receive him, and that you trait baith 
him and his Lady discreetly.” 

This was said in too serious a tone to be disput- 
cd ; and his son was obliged to submit. 

The ointment meanwhile, having been applied 
to Psyche’s paw, peace was restored, and break- 
fast recommenced. 
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“T declare our dear niece has not tasted a mor- 
sel,” observed Miss Nicky. 

“Bless me, here’s charming barley meal 
scones,” cried one, thrusting a plateful of them 
before her. ‘“ Here’s tempting pease bannocks,” 
interposed another, “and oat cakes! I’m sure 
your Ladyship never saw such cakes.” 

“T can’t eat any of those things,” said their 
delicate niece with an air of disgust. “TI should 
like some muffin and chocolate.” 

“You forget you are not in London, my love,” 
said her husband reproachfully. 

“No, indeed, I do not forget it. Well then, 
give me some toast,” with an air of languid con- 
descension. 

“Unfortunately, we happen to be quite out of 
loaf bread at present,” said Miss Nicky; but 
we’ve sent to Drymsine for some. They bake 
excellent bread at Drymsine.” 

“Is there nothing within the bounds of possi- 
bility, you would fancy, Julia?” asked Douglas. 
* Do think, love.” 

“T think I should like some grouse, or a beef 
steak, if it was very nicely done,” returned her 
Ladyship, in a languishing tone. 

“Beef steak !” repeated Miss Grizzy. 

“ Beef steak!” responded Miss Jacky. 

“Beef steak !” reverberated Miss Nicky. 

After much deliberation and consultation 
amongst the three spinsters, it was at length unan- 
imously carried, that the Lady’s whim should be 
indulged. 

“Only think, sisters,” observed Miss Grizzy, 
in an under tone, “what reflections we should 
have to make upon ourselves, if the child was to 
resemble a moor-fowl !” 

“Or have a face like a raw beef steak !” said 
Miss Nicky. 

These arguments were unanswerable; and a 
smoking steak and plump moor-fowl were quick- 
ly produced, of which Lady Juliana partook, in 
company with her four-footed favourites. 


CHAPTER VII. 


** When winter soaks the fields, and female feet— 
Too weak to struggle with tenacious clay, 
Or ford the rivulets—are best at home.” 
Tue Tasx, 


Tue meal being at length concluded, Glenfern 
desired Henry to attend him on a walk, as he 
wished to have a little more private conversation 
with him. Lady Juliana was beginning a re- 
monstrance against the cruelty of taking Harry 
away from her; when her husband whispering 
her, that he hoped to make something of the old 
gentleman, and that he should soon be back, she 
suffered him to depart in silence. 

Old Donald having at length succeeded in 
clearing the table of its heterogeneous banquet, 
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it was quickly covered with the young ladies’ 
work, 

Miss Nicky withdrew to her household affairs, 
Miss Jacky sat with one eye upon Lady Juliana, 
the other upon her five nieces. Miss Grizzy 
seated herself by her Ladyship, holding a spread 
letter of Lady Maclaughlan’s before her as a 
screen. 

While the young ladies busily plied their nee- 
dies, the elder ones left no means untried to en- 
tertain their listless niece, whose only replies were 
exclamation: of weariness, or expressions ot affec- 
tion bestowed pon her favourites. 

At length even Miss Jacky’s sense, and Miss 
Grizzy’s good nature, were at fault; when a ray 
of sunshine darting into the room, suggested the 
idea of a walk. The proposal was made, and 
assented to by her Ladyship, in the twofold hope 
of meeting her husband, and pleasing her dogs, 
whose whining and scratching had for some time 

, testified their desire of a change. The ladies 
therefore separuted to prepare for their sortie, 
after many recommendations from the aunts to 
be sure to hap* well; but, as if distrusting her 
powers in that way, they speedily equipped them- 
selves, and repaired to her chamber, arrayed 
cap-d-pee in the walking costume of Glenfern 
Castle. And, indeed, it must be owned their 
style of dress was infinitely more judicious than 
that of their fashionable niece; and it was not 
surprising, that they, in their shrunk duffle great- 
coats, vast poke bonnets, red worsted neckcloths, 
and pattens, should gaze with horror at her lace 
cap, lilac satin pelisse, and silk shoes. Ruin to 
the whole race of Glenfern, present and future, 
seemed inevitable from such a display of extrava- 
gance and imprudence. Having surmounted the 
first shock, Miss Jacky made a violent effort to 
subdue her rising wrath ; and, with a sort of con- 
vulsive smile, addressed Lady Juliana: “ Your 
Ladyship, I perceive, is not of the opinion of our 
inimitable bard, who, in his charming poem, the 
Seasons, says, ‘Beauty needs not the foreign aid 
of ornament; but is, when unadorned, adorned 
the most.’ That is a truth that ought to be im- 
pressed on every young woman’s mind.” 

Lady Juliana only stared. She was as little 
accustomed to be advised, as she was to hear 
Thomson’s Seasons quoted. 

“T declare that’s all quite true,” said the more 
temporizing Grizzy ; “and certainly our girls are 
not in the least taken up about their dress, poor 
things! which is a great comfort. At the same 
time, I’m sure it’s no wonder your Ladyship should 
be taken up about yours, for certainly that pelisse 
is most beautiful. Nobody can deny that; and I 
dare say it is the very newest fashion. At the 
same time, I’m just afraid that it’s rather too deli- 
cate, and that it might perhaps get a little dirty on 
our roads ; for although, in general, our roads are 
quite remarkable for being always dry, which is a 

* Wrap. 
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great comfort in the country, yet, you know, the 
very best roads of course must be wet sometimes. 
And there’sa very bad step just at the door almost, 
which Glenfern has been always speaking about 
getting mended. But, to be sure, he has so many 
things to think about, that it’s no wonder he for- 
gets sometimes ; but I dare say he will get it done 
very soon now.” 

The prospect of the road being mended, pro- 
duced no better effect than the quotation from 
Thomson’s Seasons. It was now Miss Nicky’s 
turn. 

“Vm afraid your Ladyship will frighten our 
stirks and stots with your finery. I assure you 
they are not accustomed to sce such fine figures ; 
and,” putting her hand out at the window, “I 
think it’s spitting already.”* 

All three now joined in the chorus, beseeching 
Lady Juliana to put on something warmer and 
more wise-like. 

“T positively have nothing,” cried she, wearied 
with their importunities, “and I sha’nt get any 
winter things now tiJl I return to town. My ro- 
quelaire does very well for the carriage.” 

The acknowledgment at the beginning of this 
speech was enough. All three instantly disap- 
peared, like the genii of Aladin’s lamp, and, like 
that same person, presently returned, loaded with 
what, in their eyes, were precious as the gold of 
Arabia. One displayed a hard worsted shawl, 
with a flower-pot at each comer ; another held up 
a tartan cloak, with a hood; and a third thrust 
forward a dark cloth Joseph, lined with flannel ; 
while one and all showered down a variety of old 
bonnets, fur tippets, hair soles, clogs, pattens, and 
endless et ceteras. Lady Juliana shrank with dis- 
gust from these “ delightful haps,” and resisted all 
attempts to have them forced upon her, declaring, 
in a manner which showed her determined to have 
her own way, that she would either go out as she 
was, or not go out at all. The aunts were there- 
fore obliged to submit, and the party proceeded to 
what was termed the high road, though a stranger 
would have sought in vain for its pretensions to 
that title. Far as the eye could reach, and that 
was far enough, not a single vehicle could be des- 
cried on it, though its deep ruts showed that it 
was well frequented by carts. ‘The scenery might 
have had charms for Ossian, but it had none for 
Lady Juliana; who would rather have been en- 
tangled in a string of Bond Street equipages, than 
traversing “the lonely heath, with the stream 
murmuring hoarsely ; the old trees groaning in the 
wind ; the troubled lake ;” and the still more 
troubled sisters. As may he supposed, she very 
soon grew weary of the walk. The bleak wind 
pierced her to the soul ; her silk slippers and lace 
flounces became undistinguishable masses of 
mud; her dogs chased the sheep, and were, in 


* A common expression in Scotland to signify slight 
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their turn, pursued by the “ nowts,” as the ladies 
termed the steers. One sister expatiated on the 
great blessing of having a peat moss at their door ; 
another was at pains to point out the purposed 
site of a set of new offices ; and the third lament- 
ed that her Ladyship had not on thicker shoes, 
that she might have gone and seen the garden. 
More than ever disgusted and wretched, the hap- 
less Lady Juliana returned to the house, to fret 
away the time till her husband’s return. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


——“‘ On se rend insupportable dans la société par 
des défauts légeis, mais que se font sentir & tout mo- 
ment.” VoOLTAIRE. 

Tur family of Glenfern have already said so 
much for themselves, that it seems as if little re- 
mained to be told by their biographer. Mrs. 
Douglas was the only member of the community, 
who was at all conscious of the unfortunate asso- 
ciation of characters and habits that had just taken 
place. She was a stranger to Lady Juliana; but 
she was interested by her youth, beauty, and ele- 
gance, and felt for the sacrifice she had made: a 
sacrifice so much greater than it was possible she 
ever could have conceived or anticipated. She 
could in some degree enter into the nature of her 
feelings towards the old ladies; for she, too, had 
felt how disagreeable people might contrive to ren- 
der themselves, without being guilty of any par- 
ticular fault; and how much more difficult it is to 
bear with the weaknesses than the vices of our 
neighbours. Had these ladies’ failings been great- 
er in a moral point of view, it might not have been 
so arduous a task to put up with them. But to 
love such a set of little, trifling, tormenting foibles, 
all dignified with the name of virtues, required, 
from her elegant mind, an exertion of its highest 
principles ; a continual remembrance of that diffi- 
cult Christian precept, “to bear with one ano- 
ther.” A person of less sense than Mrs. Douglas 
would have endeavoured to open the eyes of their 
understandings, on what appeared to be the folly 
and narrow-mindedness of their ways; but she 

refrained from the attempt, not from want of be- 
nevolent exertion, but from an innate conviction, 
that their foibles all originated in what was now 
incurable; viz. the natural weakness of their 
minds, together with their ignorance of the world, 
and the illiberality and prejudices of a vulgar edu- 
cation. “ These poor women,” reasoned the 
charitable Mrs. Douglas, “are, perhaps, after all, 
better characters in the sight of God than I am. 
He who has endowed us all, as his wisdom has 
seen fit, and has placed me amongst them; Oh ! 
may he teach me to remember, that we are all his 
children, and enable me to bear with their faults, 
while I study to correct my own.” 

Thus did this amiable woman contrive, not only 

to live in peace, but, without sacrificing her own 
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liberal ideas, to be actually beloved by those 
amongst whom her lot had been cast, however 
dissimilar to herself. But for that Christian spirit, 
(in which must ever be included a liberal mind 
and gentle temper,) she must have felt towards 
her connexions a still stronger repugnance than 
was even manifested by Lady Juliana ; for Lady 
Juliana’s superiority over them was merely that 
of refined habits and elegant manners ; whereas 
Mrs. Douglas’s was the superiority of a noble and 
highly gifted mind, which could hold no inter- 
course with theirs, except by stooping to the level 
of their low capacities. But, that the merit of her 
conduct may be duly appreciated, I shall endea- 
vour to give a slight sketch of the female dramatis 
persone of Glenfern Castle. 

Miss Jacky, the senior of the trio, was what is 
reckoned a very sensible woman—which general- 
ly means, a very disagreeable, obstinate, illiberal 
director of all men, women, and children—a sort 
of superintendant of all actions, time, and’ place— 
with unquestioned authority to arraign, judge, and 
condemn, upon the statutes of her own supposed 
sense. Most country parishes have their sensible 
woman, who lays down the law on all affairs 
spiritual and temporal, Miss Jacky stood un- 
rivalled as the sensible woman of Glenfern. She 
had attained this eminence, partly from having a 
little more understanding than her sisters, but 
principally from her dictatorial manner, and the 
pompous, decisive tone, in which she delivered the 
most common-place truths. At home, her supre- 
macy in all matters of sense was perfectly estab- 
lished ; and thence the infection, like other super- 
stitions, had spread over the whole neighbourhood. 
Asa sensible woman, she regulated the family, 
which she took care to let every body see: she 
was conductor of her nieces’ education, which she 
took care to let every body hear ; she was a sort 
of post-mistress general—a detector of all abuses 
and impositions ; and deemed it her prerogative 
to be consulted about all the useful and useless 
things, which every body else could have done as 
well. She was liberal of her advice to the poor, 
always enforcing upon them the iniquity of idle- 
ness, but doing nothing for them in the way of 
employment — strict economy being one of the 
many points in which she was particularly sensi- 
ble. The consequence was, while she was lec- 
turing half the poor women in the parish for their 
idleness, the bread was kept out of their mouths, 
by the incessant carding of wool and knitting of 
stockings, and spining, and reeling, and winding, 
and pirning, that went on amongst the ladies them- 
selves, And, by the bye, Miss Jacky is not the 
only sensible woman who thinks she is acting a 
meritorious part, when she converts what ought 
to be the portion of the poor into the employment 
of the affluent. 

In short, Miss Jacky was all over sense. A 
skilful physiognomist would, at a single glance, 
have detected the sensible woman, in the erect 
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head, the compressed lips, square elbows, and 
firm judicious step. Even her very garments seem- 
ed to partake of the prevailing character of their 
mistress : her ruff always looked more sensible 
than any other body’s ; her shawl sat most sensi- 
bly on her shoulders ; her walking shoes were ac- 
knowledged to be very sensible ; and she drew on 
her gloves with an air of sense, as if the one arm 
had been Seneca, the other Socrates. From what 
has been said, it may easily be inferred, that Miss 
Jacky was in fact any thing but a sensible wo- 
man ; as indeed no woman can be, who bears 
such visible outward marks of what is in reality 
the most quiet and unostentatious of all good qua- 
lities. But there is a spurious sense, which passes 
equally well with the multitude: it is easily as- 
sumed, and still easier maintained, common truths 
and a grave dictatorial air being all that is neces- 
sary for its support, 

Miss Grizzy’s character will not admit of so 
long a commentary as that of her sister: she was 
merely distinguishable from nothing by her simple 
good nature, the inextricable entanglement of her 
thoughts, her love of letter-writing, and her friend- 
ship with Lady Maclaughlan. Miss Nicky had 
about as much sense as Miss Jacky ; but, as no 
kingdom can maintain two kings, so no family can 
admit of two sensible women; and Nicky was, 
therefore, obliged to confine hers to the narrowest 
possible channels of house-keeping, mantua-mak- 
ing, &c. and to sit down for life (or at least till 
Miss Jacky should be married) with the dubious 
character of “ not wanting for sense either.” With 
all these little peccadilloes, the sisters possessed 
some good properties : they were well-meaning, 
kind-hearted, and, upon the whole, good-temper- 
ed; they loved one another, revered their brother, 
doated upon their nephews and nieces, took a 
lively interest in the poorest oftheir poor cousins, a 
hundred degrees removed, and had a firm convic- 
tion of the perfect ability of human nature, as ex- 
emplified in the persons of all their own friends. 
“ Even their failings leaned to virtue’s side ;” for 
whatever they did was with the intention of doing 
good, though the means they made use of general- 
ly produced an opposite effect. But there are so 
many Miss Douglas’ in the world, that doubtless 
every one of my readers 1s as well acquainted 
with them as I am myself. I shall, therefore, leave 
them to finish the picture according to their own 
ideas, while I return to the parlour, where the 
worthy spinsters are seated in expectation of the 
arrival of their friend. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed— 

For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.” 
MILTON, 





‘Wuar can can have come over Lady Mac- 
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laughlan?” said Miss Grizzy, as she sat at the 
window in a dejected attitude. 

“T think I hear a carnage at last,” cried Miss 
Jacky, turning up her ears: “ Wisht! let us 
listen.” 

“ It’s only the wind,” sighed Miss Grizzy. 

“It’s the cart with the bread,” said Miss 
Nicky. 

“It's Lady Maclaughlan, I assure you,” pro- 
nounced Miss Jacky. 

The heavy rumble of a ponderous vehicle now 
proclaimed the approach of the expected visitor ; 
which pleasing anticipation was soon changed in- 
to blissful certainty, by the approach of a high 
roofed, square-bottumed, pea-green chariot, drawn 
by two long-tailed white horses, and followed by 
a lacquey in the Highland garb. Out of this 
equipage issued a figure, clothed in a light colour- 
od, large flowered chintz raiment, carefully drawn 
through the pocket holes, either for her own preser- 
vation, or the more disinterested purpose of dis- 
playing a dark short stuff petticoat, which, with 
the same liberality, afforded ample scope for the 
survey of a pair of worsted stockings and black 
leather shoes, something resembling buckets. A 
faded red cloth jacket, which bore evident marks 
of having been severed from its native skirts, now 
acted in the capacity of a spencer. On the head 
rose a stupendous fabric, in the form of a cap, on 
the summit of which was placed a black beaver 
hat, tied & la poissarde. A small black satin muft 
in one hand, and a gold-headed walking-stick in 
the other, completed the dress and decoration of 
this personage. 

The lacquey, meanwhile, advanced to the car- 
riage; and, putting in both his hands, as if to 
catch something, he pulled forth a small bundle, 
enveloped in a military cloak, the contents of 
which would have baffled conjecture, but for the 
large cocked hat, and little booted leg, which 
protruded at opposite extremities. 

A loud, but slow and well modulated voice, now 
resounded through the narrow stone passage that 
conducted to the drawing-room. 

“Bring him in—bring him in, Philistine! I al- 
ways call my man Philistine, because he has 
Sampson in his hands. Set him down there,” 
pointing to an easy chair, as the groupe now en- 
tered, headed by Lady Maclaughlan. 

“Well, girls!” addressing the venerable spin- 
sters, as they severally exchanged a tender salute, 
“so you're all alive, | see ;—humph !” 

“Dear Lady Maclaughlan, allow me to intro- 
duce our beloved niece, Lady Juliana Douglas,” 
said Miss Grizzy, leading her up, and bridling as 
she spoke, with ill-suppressed exultation. 

“So—you’re very pretty—yes, you are very 
pretty!” kissing the forehead, cheeks, and chin 
of the youthful beauty, between every pause. 
Then, holding her at arm’s length, she surveyed 
her from head to foot, with elevated brows, and a 
broad fixed stare. 
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“Pray sit down, Lady Maclaughlan,” cried 
her three friends all at once, each tendermg a 
chair. 

“ Sit down !” repeated she ; “ why, what should 
T sit down for? I choose to stand—I don’t like to 
sit—I never sit at home—Do I, Sir Sampson?” 
turning to the little warrior, who, having been 
seized with a violent fit of coughing on his en- 
trance, had now sunk back, seemingly quite 
exhausted, while the Philistine was endeavour- 
ing to disencumber him of his military accoutre- 
ments. 

“How very distressing Sir Sampson’s cough 
is!” said the sympathising Miss Grizzy. 

“ Distressing, child! No—it’s not the least dis- 
tressing. How can a thing be distressing that 
does no harm? He’s much the better of it—it’s 
the only exercise he gets.” 

“Oh! well, indeed, if that’s the case, it would 
be a thousand pities to stop it,” replied the ac- 
commodating spinster. 

“No, it wouldn’t be the least pity to stop it!” 
returned Lady Maclaughlan, in her loud autho- 
ritative tone; “ because, though it’s not distress- 
ing, it’s very disagreeable. But it cannot be stop- 
ped—you might as well talk of stopping the 
wind—it is a cradle cough.” 

“My dear Lady Maclaughlan!” screamed Sir 
Sampson, in a shrill pipe, as he made an effort to 
raise himself, and rescue his cough from this as- 
persion: “how can you persist in saying so, 
when I have told you so often it proceeds entirely 
from a cold caught a few years ago, when | at- 
tended his Majesty at—” Here a violent relapse 
carried the conclusion of the sentence along with 
it. 

“Tet him alone—don’t meddle with him,” call- 
ed his lady to the assiduous nymphs who were 
bustling around him,—“ Leave him to Philistine ; 
he’s in very good hands when he is in Philis- 
tine’s.” Then resting her chin upon the head 
of her stick, she resumed her scrutiny of Lady 
Juliana. 

“You really are a pretty creature! You've 
got a very handsome nose, and your mouth’s very 
well, but I don’t like your eyes, they’re too large 
and too light ; they’re saucer eyes, and I don’t 
like saucer eyes. Why ha’nt you black eyes? 
you’re not a bit like your father—I knew him very 
well. ‘Your mother was an heiress, your father 
married her for her money, and she married him 
to be a Countess, and so that’s the history of 
their marriage—humph.” 

This well-bred harangue was delivered in an 
unvarying tone, and with unmoved muscles ; for 
though the lady seldom failed of calling forth 
some conspicuous erootion, either of shame, mirth, 
or anger, on the countenances of her hearers, she 
had never been known to betray any correspon- 
dent feelings on her own; yet her features were 
finely formed, marked, and expressive; and, in 
spite of her ridiculous dress and eccentric man- 
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ners, an air of dignity was diffused over her 
whole person, that screened her from the ridicule 
to which she must otherwise have been exposed. 
Amazement at the uncouth garb and singular ad- 
dress of Lady Maclaughlan, was seldom unmix- 
ed with terror at the stern imperious manner that 
accompanied all her actions. Such were the 
feelings of Lady Juliana, as she remained sub- 
jected to her rude gaze and impertinent remarks. 

“My Lady !” squeaked Sir Sampson forth from 
his easy chair. 

“My love?” interrogated his lady as she leant 
upon her stick. 

“TI want to be introduced tomy Lady Juliana 
Doug?as; so give me your hand,” attempting, at 
the same time, to emerge from the huge leathern 
receptacle into which he had been plunged by 
the care of the kind sisters. 

“O pray sit still, dear Sir Sampson,” cried 
they as usual all at once; “our sweet niece will 
come to you, don’t take the trouble to rise; pray 
don’t,” each putting a hand on this man of 
might, as he was half risen, and pushing him 
down. 

‘* Aye, come here, my dear,” said Lady Mac- 
laughlan ; “ you’re abler to walk to Sir Sampson 
than he to you,” pulling Lady Juliana in front of 
the easy chair; “there—that’s her; you see she 
is very pretty.” 

“’Zounds, what is the meaning of all this!” 
screamed the enraged baronet: “ My Lady Ju- 
liana Douglas, I am shocked beyond expression 
at this freedom of my lady’s. I beg your lady- 
ship ten thousand pardons: pray be seated. I’m 
shocked ; I am ready to faint at the impropriety of 
this introduction, so contrary to all rules of eti- 
quette. How could you behave in such a man- 
ner, my Lady Maclaughlan ?” 

“Why, you know, my dear, your legs may be 
very good legs, but they can’t walk,” replied she, 
with her usual sang froid. 

“My Lady Maclaughlan, you perfectly con- 
found me,” stuttering with rage. “My Lady 
Juliana Douglas, see here,” stretching out a 
meagre shank, to which not even the military 
boot and large spur could give a respectable ap- 
pearance: “ You see that leg strong and straight,” 
stroking it down; “now, behold the fate of 
war!” dragging forward the other, which was 
shrunk and shrivelled to almost one half its origi- 
nal dimensions. “These legs were once the 
same ; but I repine not—I sacrificed it in a noble 
cause: to that leg my sovereign owes his life !” 

“Well, I declare, I had no idea; I thought 
always it had been rheumatism,” burst from the 
lips of the astonished spinsters, as they crowded 
round the illustrious limb, and regarded it with 
looks of veneration. 

“ Humph !” emphatically uttered his lady. 

“The story’s a simple one, ladies, and soon 
told: I happened to be attending his Majesty at 
a review ; [ was then aid-de-camp to Lord —— 
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His horse took fright, I—I—I,”—here, in spite 
of all the efforts that could be made to suppress 
it, the royal cough burst forth with a violence 
that_ threatened to silence its brave owner for 
ever. 

“It's very strange you will talk, my love,” 
said his sympathising lady, as she supported 
him; “talking never did, nor never will agree 
with you ; it’s very strange what pleasure people 
take in talking—humph !” 

“Js there any thing dear Sir Sampson could 
take ?” asked Miss Grizzy. 

“ Could take? I don’t know what you mean 
by couldtake. He couldn’t take the moon, if you 
mean that; but he must take what I give him ; 
so call Philistine, he knows were my cough tinc- 
ture is.” 

“Oh, we have plenty of it in this press,” said 
Miss Grizzy, flying to a cupboard ; and, drawing 
forth a bottle, she poured out a bumper, and pre- 
sented it to Sir Sampson. 

“Pm poisoned!” gasped he, feebly ; “ that’s 
not my lady’s cough-tincture.” 

“Not cough-tincture!” repeated the horror- 
struck doctress, as for the first time she examined 
the label; “Oh! [ declare, neither is it—its my 
own stomach lotion. Bless me, what will be 
done!” and she wrung her hands in despair. 
“Oh, Murdoch,” flying to the Philistine, as he 
entered with the real cough-tincture, “ I’ve given 
Sir Sampson a dose of my own stomach lotion 
by mistake, and [ am terrified for the consequen- 
cés |” 

“Oo, but hur need na be feared, hur will no 
be a hair the war o’t; for hurs wad na’ tak’ the 
feesick that the leddie ordered hur yestreen.” 

“Well, I declare things are wisely ordered,” 
observed Miss Grizzy ; “in that case, it may do 
dear Sir Sampson a great deal of good.” 

Just as this pleasing idea was suggested, Doug- 
las and his father entered, and the ceremony of 
presenting her nephew to her friend was perform- 
ed by Miss Grizzy in her most conciliating man- 
ner. 

“Dear Lady Maclaughlan, this is our nephew 
Henry, who, I know, has the highest veneration 
for Sir Sampson and you. Henry, I assure you, 
Lady Maclaughlan, takes the greatest interest 
in every thing that concerns Lady Juliana and 
you.” 

“Humph !” rejoined her ladyship, as she sur- 
veyed him from head to foot: “So your wife fell 
in love with you, it seems; well, the more fool 
she; I never knew any good come of love mar- 
riages,” 

Douglas coloured, while he affected to laugh at 
this extraordinary address, and withdrawing him- 
self from her scrutiny, resumed his station by the 
side of his Juliana. ; 

“ Now, girls, | must go to my toilette; which 
of you am I to have for my handmaid ?” 

“©? “— go,” eagerly exclaimed the three 
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nymphs ; our dear niece will excuse us for a lit- 
tle; young people are never ata loss to amuse one 
another.” 

“Venus and the Graces, by Jove!” exclaimed 
Sir Sampson, bowing with an air of gallantry: 
“and now I must go and adonise a little my- 
self.” 

The company then separated to perform the 
important offices of the toilette. 


CHAPTER X. 


+ ———- Nature here 
Wanton’d as in her prime, and played at will 
Her virgin fancies.” 
MILTON. 


Tue gentlemen were already assembled round 
the drawing-room fire, impatiently waiting the 
hour of dinner, when Lady Maclaughlan and her 
three friends entered. The masculine habiliments 
of the morning had been exchanged for a more 
feminine costume. She was now arrayed in a 
pompadour satin negligée, and petticoat trimmed 
with Brussels lace. A high starched handker- 
chief formed a complete breastwork, on which, 
amid a large bouquet of truly artificial roses, re- 
posed a miniature of Sir Sampson, 2 la militaire. 
A small fly cap of antique Jace was scarcely per- 
ceptible on the summit of a stupendous frizzled 
toupee, hemmed in on each side by large curls. 
The muff and stick had been relinquished for a 
large fan, something resembling an Indian screen, 
which she waved to and fro in one hand, while a 
vast brocaded work-bag was suspended from the 
other. 

“So, Major Douglas, your servant,” said she, 
in answer to the constrained formal bow with 
which he saluted her on her entrance—* Why, 
it’s so long since I’ve seen you, that you may be 
a grandfather for aught I know.” 

The poor awkward Misses at that moment 
came sneaking into the room: “ As for you, girls, 


* you'll never be grandmothers, you'll never be mar- 


ried, unless to wild men of the woods. I suppose 
you'd like that ; it would save you the trouble of 
combing your hair and tying your shoes, for then 
you could go without clothes altogether—humph ! 
you’d be much better without clothes than to put 
them on as you do,” seizing upon the luckless 
Miss Baby, as she endeavoured to steal behind 
backs. 

And, here, in justice to the lady, it must be 
owned, that, for once, she had some grounds for 
animadversion in the dress and appearance of the 
Misses Douglas. 

They had staid out, running races, and riding 
on a poney, until near the dinner hour; and, 
dreading their father’s displeasure should they be 
too late, they had with the utmost haste, exchang- 
ed their thick morning dresses for thin muslin 
gowns, made by a mantua-maker of the neigh. 
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bourhood, in the extreme of a two-year old fashion, 
when waists were nol. 

But as dame nature had been particularly lav- 
ish in the length of theirs, and the stay-maker 
had, according to their aunt’s direction, given 
them full measure of their new dark stays, there 
existed a visible breach between the waists of their 
gowns and the bands of their petticoats, which 
they had vainly sought to adjust by a meeting. 
Their hair had been curled, but not combed, and 
dark gloves had been hastily drawn on to hide 
red arms. 

“T suppose,” continued the stern Lady Mac- 
laughlan, as she twirled her victim round and 
round ; “I suppose you think yourself vastly 
smart and well dressed. Yes, you are very neat 
indeed; one would suppose Ben Jonson had 
you in his eye when he composed that song ;” 
Then in a voice like thunder, she chanted forth— 


‘* Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me.” 


Miss Grizzy was in the utmost perplexity, be- 
tween her inclination to urge something in exte- 
nuation for the poor girls, and her fear of dissenting 
trom Lady Maclaughlan, or rather of not immedi- 
ately agreeing with her ; she, therefore, steered, 
as usual, the middle course, and kept saying, 
“ Well, children, really, what Lady Maclaughign 
says, is all very true ;” at the same time turning 
to her friend,—“ I declare its not much to be won- 
dered at; young people are so thoughtless, poor 
lambs !” 

“ What’s aw this wark aboot,” said the old 
gentleman, angrily ; “ the girlies are weel eneugh ; 
Isee naething the matter wi’ them—they’re no 
dressed like auld queens or stage-actresses ;” 
and he glanced his eye from Lady Maclaughlan 
to his elegant daughter-in-law, who just then en- 
tered, hanging, according to custom, on her hus- 
band, and preceded by Cupid; Mrs. Douglas fol- 
lowed, and the sound of the dinner bell put a stop 
to the dispute. 

“Come, my leddie, we'll see how the dinner’s 
dressed,” said the Laird, as he seized Lady Mac- 
laughlan by the tip of the finger, and holding it up 
aloft, they marched into the dining-room. 

“ Permit me, my Lady Juliana Douglas,” said 
the little Baronet, with much difficulty hobbling 
towards her, and attempting to take her hand— 
“Come, Harry, love; here, Cupid,” cried she ; 
and without noticing the enraged Sir Sampson, 
she passed on, humming a tune, and leaning upon 
her husband. 

“ Astonishing! perfectly astonishing !” exclaim- 
ed the Baronet ; “how a young woman of Lady 


Juliana’s rank and fashion should be guilty of 


such a solecism in good breeding.” 
“She is very young,” said Mrs. Douglas, smil- 
ing, a6 he limped along with her, “and you must 
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make allowances for her ; but, indeed, I think her 
beauty must ever be a sufficient excuse for any 
little errors she may commut, witha person of such 
taste and gailantry as Sir Sampson Maclaughlan.” 

The little Baronet smiled, pressed the hand he 
held; and, soothed by well-timed compliments, 
he seated himself next to Lady Juliana with some 
complacency. As she insisted on having her hus- 
band on the other side of her, Mr. Douglas was 
condemned to take his station by the hated Lady 
Maclaughlan, who, for the first time, observing 
Mrs. Douglas, called her, 

“Come here, my love ; [ hav’nt seen you these 
hundred years;” then seizing her face between 
her hands, she saluted her in the usual style : 
“ There,” at length releasing Mrs. Douglas from 
her gripe—‘there’s for you; 1 love you very 
much ; you’re neither a fool, nor a hoyden, you’re 
a fine intelligent being.” 

Having carefully rolled up, and deposited her 
gloves in her pocket, she pulled out a pin-cushion, 
and calling Miss Bella, desired her to pin her 
napkin over her shoulders ; which done, she be- 
gan to devour her soup in silence. 

Peace was, however, of short duration. Old 
Donald, in removing a dish of whipt-cream, un- 
fortunately overturned one upon Lady Maclaugh- 
lan’s pompadour satin petticoat ; the only part of 
her dress that was unprotected. 

“Do you see what you have done, you old 
Donald you !” cried she, seizing the culprit by the 
sleeve ; “ why, you’ve got St. Vitus’s dance—a fit 
hand to carry whipt cream to be sure! why, I 
could as well carry a custard on tle point of a 
bayonet—humph !” 

“ Dear me, Donald, how could you be so sense- 
less !” cried Miss Jacky. 

“Preserve me, Donald, I thought you had more 
sense!” squeaked Miss Nicky. 

“Tam sure, Donald, that was na’ like you!” 
said Miss Grizzy, as the friends all flocked around 
the petticoat, each suggesting a different remedy. 

“It’s all of you, girls, that this has happened ; 
why can’t you havea larger table-cloth upon your 
table? and that old man has the palsy; why 
don’t you electrify him?” in a tone admirably cal- 
culated to have that effect. 

“T declare it’s all very true,” observed Miss 
Grizzy ; “the table cloth is very small, and Do- 
nald certainly does shake, that cannot be denied ;” 
but, lowering her voice, “he’s so obstinate, we 
really don’t know what to do with him; my sis- 
ters and I attempted to use the flesh-brush with 
him.” 

“Oh, and an excellent thing it is ; I make Phi- 
listine rub Sir Sampson every morning and night. 
If it was not for that, and his cough, nobody would 
know whether he were dead or alive ; I don’t be- 
lieve he would know himself—humph !” 

Sir Sampson’s lemon face assumed an orange 
hue, as he overheard this domestic detail ; but not 
daring to contradict the facts, he prudently turned 
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a deaf ear to them, and attempted to carry ona 
flirtation with Lady Juliana, through the medium 
of Cupid, whom he had coaxed upon his knee. 

Dinner being at length ended, toasts succeed- 
ed ; and each of the ladies having given her fa- 
vourite laird, the signal of retreat was given, and 
a general movement took place. 

Lady Juliana throwing herself upon a sofa, 
with her pugs, call Mrs. Douglas to her: “ Do 
sit down here, and talk with me,” yawned 
she. 

Her sister-in-law, with great good humour, 
fetched her work, and seated herself by the spoilt 
child. 

“ What strange thing is that you are making ?” 
asked she, as Mrs. Douglas pulled out her knit- 
ting. 

“It’s achild’s stocking,” replied her sister-in- 
law. 

“ A child’s stocking! Oh, by the bye, have you 
a great many children ?” 

“ T have none,” answered Mrs. Douglas, with 
a half-stifled sigh. 

“ None at all!” repeated Lady Juliana, with 
surprise; “then, why do you make children’s 
stockings ?” 

“T make them for those whose parents cannot 
afford to purchase them.” 

“La! what poor wretches they must be, that 
can’t afford to buy stockings,” rejoined Lady Julia- 
na with a yawn; it’s monstrous good of you to 
make them, to be sure; but it must be a shocking 
bore! and such atrouble !” and another long yawn 
succeeded, 

“Not half such a bore to me, as to sit idle, 
returned Mrs. Douglas, with a smile, “ nor near 
so much trouble as you undergo with your favou- 
rites.” 

Lady Juliana made no reply, but turning from 
her sister-in-law, soon was, or affected to be, 
sound asleep, from which she was only roused by 
the entrance of the gentlemen. ‘ A rubber ora 
reel, my leddie?” asked the laird, going up to his 
daughter-in-law. 

“ Julia, love,” said her husband, “ my father 
asks you if you choose cards or dancing.” 

“There’s nobody to dance with,” said she, 
casting a languid glance around; “Til play at 
cards,” 

“ Not whist, surely !” said Henry. 

“ Whist ! oh heavens, no.” 

“ Weel, weel, you youngsters will get a round 
game; come, my Leddy Maclaughlan, Grizzy, 
Mrs. Douglas, hey for the odd trick and the ho- 
nours !” 

“ What would your ladyship choose to play 
at?” asked Miss Jacky, advancing with a pack 
of cards in one hand and a box of counters in the 
other. 

“ O, any thing ; | like loo very well, or quad- 
rile, or—I really don’t care what.” 

“'The Misses, who had gathered round, and 
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were standing gaping in joyful expectation of Pope 
Joan, or a pool at commerce, here exchanged sor- 
rowful glances. 

“Tam afraid the young people don’t play these 
games,” replied Miss Jacky ; “but we’ve counters 
enough,” shaking her little box, “ for Pope Joan, 
and we all know that.” 

“Pope Joan! [never heard of such a game,” 
replied Lady Juliana. 

 O, we can soon learn you,” said Miss Nicky, 
who having spread the green cloth on the tea- 
table, now advanced to join the consultation. 

“T hate to be taught,” said Lady Juliana, with 
a yawn ; “besides, I am sure it must be something 
very stupid.” 

“ Ask if she plays commerce,” whispered Miss 
Bella to Miss Baby. 

The question was put, but with no better suc- 
cess, and the young ladies’ faces again bespoke 
their disappointment ; which their brother observ- 
ing, he good-naturedly declared his perfect know- 
ledge of commerce ; “and I must insist upon 
teaching you, Juliana,” gently dragging her to the 
table. 

““ What’s the pool to be?” asked one of the 
young ladies. 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said the aunts, look- 
ing to each other. 

“T suppose we must make it sixpence,” said 
Miss Jacky, after a whispering consultation with 

sister. 

“In that case we can afford nothing to the 
best hand,” observed Miss Nicky. “ And we 
ought to have five lives and grace,” added one of 
the nieces. 

These points having been conceded, the pre- 
liminaries were at length settled. The cards were 
slowly doled out by Miss Jacky; and Lady Julia- 
na was carefully instructed in the rules of the 
game, and strongly recommended always to try 
for a sequence, or pairs, &e. “ And if you win,” 
rejoined Miss Nicky, shaking the snufler-stand in 
which was deposited the sixpences, “ you get all 
this.” 

As may be conjectured, Lady Juliana’s pa- 
tience could not survive more than one life ; she 
had no notion of playing for sixpences, and could 
not be at the trouble to attend to any instructions ; 
she therefore quickly retired in disgust, leaving 
the aunts and nieces to struggle for the glo- 
rious prize. ‘ My dear child, you played that last 
stroke like a perfect natural,” cried Lady Mac- 
laughlan to Miss Grizzy, as, the rubber ended, 
they arose from the table. 

“ Indeed, I declare, I dare say I did,” replied her 
friend, in a deprecating tone. 

“ Dare say you did! I know you did—humph ! 
I knew the ace lay with you ; | knew that as well 
as iff had seenit. I suppose you have eyes— 
but 1 don’t know ; if you have, didn’t you see 
Glenfern turn up the king, and yet you returned 
his lead—returned your adversary’s lead in the 








face of his king, [I’ve been telling you these 
twenty years, not to return your adversary’s lead ; 
nothing can be more despicable ; 
a greater proof of imbecillity of mind—humph!” 
Then, seating herself, she began to exercise her 
fan with considerable activity. “This has been 
the most disagreeable day I ever spent in this 
house, girls. I don’t know what’s come over you 
but you are all wrong: my petticoat’s ruined ; 
my pockets picked at cards: it won’t do, girls ; 
it won’t do—humph !” 

“T am sure I can’t understand it,” said Miss 
Grizzy, in a rueful accent; “there really appears 
to have been some fatality.” 

“ Fatality !—humph! I wish you would give 
every thing its right name. What do you mean 
by fatality? 

“IT declare—I am sure—I—I really don’t 
know,” stammered the unfortunate Grizzy. 

“Do you mean that the spoiling of a custard 
was the work of an angel ?” demanded her unre- 
lenting friend. 

“O, certainly not.” 

“Or that it was the devil tempted you to 
throw away your ace there? I suppose there’s 
fatality in our going to supper just now,” continu- 
ed she, as her deep-toned voice resounded through 
the passage that conducted to the dinner room ; 
“and I suppose it will be called a fatality, if that 
old Fate,” pointing to Donald, “scalds me to 
death with that mess of porridge he’s going to 
put on the table—humph !” 

No such fatality, however, occurred; and the 
rest of the evening passed off in as much hafmo- 
ny as could be expected from the very heteroge- 
neous parts of which the society was formed. 

The family group had already assembled round 
the breakfast table, with the exception of Lady 
Juliana, who chose to take that meal in bed; 
but, contrary to her usual custom, no Lady Mac- 
laughlan had yet made her appearance. 

“The scones will be like leather,” said Miss 
Grizzy, as she wrapped another napkin round 
thom. 

“The eggs will be like snow-balls,” cried Miss 
Jacky, popping them into the slop-basin. 

“The tea will be like brandy,” observed Miss 
Nicky, as she poured more water to the three tea 
spoonfuls she had infused. 

“T wish we saw our breakfast,” said the Laird, 
as he finished the newspapers, and deposited his 
spectacles in his pocket. 

At that moment the door opened, and the per- 
son in question entered in her travelling dress, 
followed by Sir Sampson, Philistine bringing up 
the rear with a large green bag and a little band- 
box. 

“Thope your bed was warm and comfortable ? 
I hope you rested well? I hope Sir Sampson’s 
quite well ?” Immediately burst, as if from a thou- 
sand voices, while the sisters officiously fluttered 
round their friend. 
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“T rested very ill; my bed was very uncom- 
fortable ; and Sir Sampson’s as sick as a cat— 


nothing can be | humph!” 


Three disconsolate “Bless me’s!” here burst 
forth. 

“Perhaps your bed was too hard?” said Miss 
Grizzy. 

“ Or too soft ?” suggested Miss Jacky. 

“ Or too hot ?” added Miss Nicky. 

“Tt was neither too hard, nor too soft, nor too 
hot, nor too cold,” thundered the Lady, as she 
seated herself at the table: “but it was all of 
them.” 

“T declare that’s most distressing,” said 
Miss Grizzy, in a tone of sorrowful amazement. 
“ Was your head high enough, dear Lady Mac- 
laughlan ?” 

“ Perhaps it was too high,” said Miss Jacky. 

“TI know nothing more disagreeable than a high 
head,” remarked Miss Nicky. 

“ Except a fool’s head—humph !” 

The sound of a carriage here set all ears on 
full stretch, and presently the well-known pea- 
green drew up. 

“Dear me! Bless me! Goodness me! shriek- 
ed the three ladies atonce. “Surely, Lady Mac- 
laughlan, you can’t—you don’t—you won’t; this 
must be a mistake.” 

“‘ There’s no mistake in the matter, girls,” re- 
plied their friend, with her accustomed sang froid. 
“I’m going home; so I ordered the carriage ; 
that’s all—humph !” 

“Going home!” faintly murmured the discon- 
solate spinsters. 

“What! I suppose you think I ought to stay 
here and have another petticoat spoiled; or lose 
another half crown at cards ; or have the finishing 
stroke put to Sir Sampson—humph !” 

“Oh! Lady Maclaughlan !” was. three times 
uttered in reproachful accents. 

“TI don’t know what else I should stay for; 
you are not yourselves, girls; you've all turned 
topsy-turvy. I’ve visited here these twenty years, 
and I never saw things in the state they are now 
—humph!” 

“TI declare its very true,” sighed Miss Grizzy ; 
“ we certainly are a little in confusion, that can’t 
be denied.” 

“Denied! Why, can you deny that my petti- 
coat’s ruined? Can you deny that my pocket 
was picked of half-a-crown for nothing? Can you 
deny that Sir Sampson has been half-poisoned ? 
and—” 

“My Lady Maclaughlan,” interrupted the en- 
raged husband, “I—I—I am surprised—I am 
shocked! Zounds, my Lady, I won’t suffer this! 
T cannot stand it ;”’ and pushing his tea-cup away, 
he arose, and limped to the window. Philistine 
here entered to inform his mistress, that “aw 


thing was ready.” “Steady, boys, steady! I al- 


ways am ready,” responded the Lady in a tone 
adapted to the song, 


“Now IT am ready—say 
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nothing, girls—you know my rules—Here, Philis- 
tine, wrap up Sir Sampson, and put him in—Get 
along, my love—Good bye, girls; and I hope 
you will all be restored to your right senses soon.” 

“O, Lady Maclaughlan!” whined the weep- 
ing Grizzy, as she embraced her frieud, who 
somewhat melted at the signs of her distress, 
bawled out from the carriage, as the door was 
shut, “ Well, God bless you, girls, and make 
you what you havebeen ; and come to Loch Marlie 
Castle soon, and bring your wits along with you.” 

The carriage then drove off, and the three dis- 
consolate sisters returned to the parlour, to hold a 
cabinet council as to the causes of the late disas- 
ters, 


CHAPTER XI. 


( ——_——If there be cure or charm 
To respite or relieve, or slack the pain 
Of this ill mansion.” 
MILTON, 


Time, which generally alleviates ordinary dis- 
tresses, served only to augment the severity of 
Lady Juliana’s; as day after day rolled heavily 
on, and found her sti!l an inmate of Glenfern 
Castle. Destitute of every resource in herself, 
she yet turned with contempt from the scanty 
sources of occupation or amusement that were 
suggested by others ; and Mrs. Douglas’s attempts 
to teach her to play at chess and read Shakspeare, 
were as unsuccessful as the endeavours of the 
good aunts to persuade her to study Fordyce’s Ser- 
mons, and make baby linen. 

In languid dejection, or fretful repinings, did 
the unhappy beauty therefore consume the tedi- 
ous hours, while her husband sought alternately 
to soothe with fondness he no longer felt, or flat- 
ter with hopes which he knew to be groundless, 
To his father alone could he now look for any 
assistance, and from him he was not likely to ob- 
tain it in the form he desired; as the old gentle- 
man repeatedly declared his utter inability to ad- 
vance him any ready money, or to allow him 
more than a hundred a-vear, moreover to be paid 
quarterly ; a sum which could not defray their 
expenses to London. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the Laird 
one morning entered the dining-room, with a face 
of much importance, and addressed his son with 
“ Weel, Harry, youre alucky man; and it’s an 
ill wind that blows naebody gude: here’s puir 
Macglashan gane like snaw aff a dyke.” 

“Macglashan gone!” exclaimed Miss Grizzy 
“Impossible, brother; it was only yesterday I 
sent him 2 blister for his back !” 

“And I,” said Miss Jacky, “talked to him for 
upwards of two hours last night, on the impro- 
priety of his allowing his daughter to wear white 
gowns on Sunday.” 
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“‘ By my troth, an’ that was eneugh to kill ony 
man,” muttered the Laird. 

“How I am to derive any benefit from this 
important demise, is more than I can perceive,” 
said Henry, in a somewhat contemptuous tone. 

“You see,” replied his father, “that by our 
agreement, his farm falls vacant in consequence.” 

“ And I hope [ am to succeed to it ?” replied the 
son, with a smile of derision. 

“Exactly—By my faith, but you have a bein 
downset. There’s three thousand and seventy- 
five acres of as good sheep-walk as any in the 
whole country-side; and I shall advance you 
stocking and stedding, and every thing complete 
to your very peat-stacks. What think ye of 
that ?” slapping his son’s shoulder, and rubbing 
his own hands with delight as he spoke. 

Horror-struck ata scheme which appeared to 
him a thousand times worse than any thing his 
imagination had ever painted, poor Henry stood 
in speechless consternation ; while “ charming! 
excellent! delightful!” was echoed by the aunts, 
as they crowded round, wishing him joy, and ap- 
plauding their brother’s generosity. 

“What will our sweet niece say to this, I 
wonder ?” said the innocent Grizzy, who in truth 
wondered none. “I would like to see her face 
when she hears it ;” and her own was puckered 
into various shapes of delight. 

“T have no doubt but her good sense will teach 
her to appreciate properly the blessings of her 
lot,” observed the more reflecting Jacky. 

“ She has had her own good luck,” quoth the 
sententious Nicky, “to find such a down-set all 
cut and dry.” 

At that instant the door opened, and the fa- 
voured individual in question entered. In vain 
Douglas strove to impose silence on his father 
and aunts. The latter sat, bursting with impa- 
tience to break out into exclamation, while the 
former, advancing to his fair daughter-in-law, sa- 
luted her as “Lady Clackandow!” Then the 
torrent burst forth; and, stupified with surprise, 
Lady Juliana suffered herself to be kissed and 
hugged by the whole host of aunts and nieces ; 
while the very walls seemed to reverberate the 
shouts ; and the pugs and mackaw, who never 
failed to take part in every commotion, began to 
bark and scream in chorus. 

The old gentleman, clapping his hands to his 
ears, rushed out of the room. His son, cursing 
his aunts, and every thing around him, kicked 
Cupid, and gave the mackaw a box on the ear, 
as he also quitted the apartment, with more ap- 
pearance of anger than he had ever yet betrayed. 

The tumult at length began to subside. The 
mackaw’s screams gave place to a low quivering 
croak ; and the insulted pug’s yells yielded to a 
gentle whine. ‘The aunts’ obstreperous joy be- 
gan to be chastened with fear for the consequen- 
ces that might follow an abrupt disclosure ; and, 
while Lady Juliana condoled with her favourites, 
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it was concerned between the prudent aunts, that 
the joyful news should be broke to their niece in 
the most cautious manner possible. For that pur- 
pose, Misses Grizzy and Jacky seated themselves 
on each side of her; and, after duly preparing 
their voices, by sundry small hems, Miss Grizzy 
thus began : 

“Tm sure—I declare—I dare say, my dear 
Lady Juliana, you must think we are all dis- 
tracted.” 

Her auditor made no attempt to contradict the 
supposition. 

“We certainly ought, to be sure, to have been 
more cautious, considering your delicate situation ; 
but the joy—though, indeed, it seems cruel to say 
so. And I am sure you will sympathise, my dear 
niece, in the cause, when you hear that it is oc- 
casioned by our poor neighbour Macglashan’s 
death, which, I’m sure, was quite unexpected. 
Indeed, I declare [ can’t conceive how it came 
about ; for Lady Maclaughlan, who is an excel- 
lent judge of these things, thought he was really 
a remarkable stovt looking man for his time of 
life ; and indeed, except occasional colds, which 
you know we are all subject to, I really never 
knew him complain. At the same time—” 

“I don’t think, sister, you are taking the right 
method of cominunicating the intelligence to our 
niece,” said Miss Jacky. 

“You cannot communicate any thing that 
would give me the least pleasure, unless you could 
tell me that I was going to leave this place,” 
cried Lady Juliana, in a voice of deep despondency. 

“Indeed! if it can afford your Ladyship so 
much pleasure to be at liberty to quit the hospita- 
ble mansion of your amiable husband’s respect- 
able father,” said Miss Jacky, with an inflamed 
visage and outspread hands, “ you are at perfect 
liberty to depart when you think proper. ‘The 
generosity, I may say the munificence, of my ex- 
cellent brother, has now put in it your power to do 
as you please, and to form your own plans.” 

“ O delightful !” exclaimed Lady Juliana, start- 
ing up; now I shall be quite happy. Where’s 
Harry ? Does he know—is he gone to order the 
carriage—can we get away to-day?” And she 
was flying out of the room, when Miss Jacky 
caught her by one hand, while Miss Grizzy secur- 
ed the other. 

“Oh! pray don’t detain me! I must find Harry ; 
and [ have all my things to put up,” struggling to 
release herself from the gripe of the sisters; when 
the door opened, and Harry entered, eager, yet 
dreading, to know the effects of the ec!aircissement, 
His surprise was extreme at beholding his wife, 
with her eyes sparkling, her cheeks glowing, and 
her whole countenance expressing extreme plea- 
sure. Darting from her keepers, she bounded to- 
wards him with the wildest ejaculations of de- 
light ; while he stood alternately gazing at her 
and his aunts, seeking, by his eyes, the explana- 
tion he feared to demand, 
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“ My dearest Juliana, what is the meaning ol 
of all this?” he at length articulated. 

“ O, you cunning thing! So you think I don’t 
know that your father has given you a great— 
great quantity of money, and that we may go 
away whenever we please, and do just as welike, 
and live in London, and—and—Oh delightful !” 
And she bounded and skipped before the eyes of 
the petrified spinsters. 

“Tn the name of heaven, what does this mean ?” 
asked Henry, addressing his aunts, who for the 
first time in their lives, were struck dumb by as- 
tonishment. But Miss Jacky, at length recollect- 
ing herself, turned to Lady Juliana, who was still 
testifying her delight by a variety of childish but 
graceful movements, and thus addressed her : 

“ Permit me to put a few questions to your 
Ladyship, in presence of those who were witnesses 
of what has already passed.” 

“ O, I can’t endure to be asked questions ; be- 
sides, | have no time to answer them.” 

“ Your Ladyship must excuse me ; but I can’t 
permit you to leave this room under the influence 
of an error. Have the goodness to answer me the 
following questions, and you will then be at liberty 
to depart: Did I inform your Ladyship, that my 
brother had given my nephew a great quantity of 
money ?” 

“ O yes—a great, great deal—I don’t know how 
much, though-~” 

“ Did I 2” returned her interrogator. 

** Come, come, have done with all this confound- 
ed nonsense !” exclaimed Henry passionately : 
* Do you imagine I will allow Lady Juliana to 
stand here all day, to answer all the absured ques- 
tions that come into the heads of three old wo- 
men? You stupify and bewilder her with your 
eternal tattling and round-about harangues.” 
And he paced the room ina paroxysm of rage, 
while his wife suspended her dancing, and stood 
in breathless amazement. 

“JT declare—I’m sure—it’s a thousand pities 
that there should have been any mistake made,” 
whined poor Miss Grizzy. 

“The only remedy is to explain the matter 
quickly,” observed Miss Nicky ; “ betterlate than 
never.” 

“T have done,” said Miss Jacky, seating herself 
with much dignity. 

“The short and the long of it is this,” said 
Miss Nicky: “ My brother has not made Harry 
a present of money. I assure you money is not 
sorife; but he has done what is much better for 
you both,—he has made over to him that fine 
thriving farm of poor Macglashan’s.” 

“No money!” repeated Lady Juliana, in a 
disconsolate tone, then quickly brightening up, 
“ Tt would have been better, to be sure, to have 
had the money directly ; but you know we 
can easily sell the estate. How long will it take— 
a week ?” 

“ Sell Clackandow !” exclaimed the three hor- 
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row-struck dauchters of the house of Donglas : 
Sell Clackandow! Oh! oh! oh!” 

“ What else could we do with it?” inquired 
her Ladyship. 

“ Live at it, to be sure,” cried all three, 

“Live at it!” repeated she, with a shriek of 
horror that vied with that of the spinisters— 
“Live atit! Live ona thriving farm! Live all 
my life in such a place as this! Oh! the very 
thought is enough to kill me!” 

“'There is no occasion to think or say any 
more about it,” interrupted Henry, in a calmer 
tone; and, glancing round on his aunts, “I 
therefore desire no more may be said on the sub- 
ject.” 

“ And is this really all! And have you got 
no money? And are we not going away?” 
gasped the disappointed Lady Juliana, as she 
gave way to a violent burst of tears, that termi- 
nated in a fit of hysterics; at sight of which, the 
good spinsters entirely forgot their wrath; and, 
while, one burnt feathers under her nose, and 
another held her hands, a third drenched her in 
floods of Lady Maclaughlan’s hysteric water. 
After going through the regular routine, the 
lady’s paroxysm subsided; and, being carried to 
bed, she soon sobbed herself into a feverish 
slumber ; in which state the harassed husband left 
her, to attend a summons from his father. 


CHAPTER XII, 


See what delight in sylvan scenes appear !” 
Popr. 


‘* Haply this life is best, 
Sweetest to you, well corresponding 
With your stiff age ; but unto us it Is 
A cell of ignorance, a prison for a debtor.” 
Cymbeline. 


He found the old gentleman in no very com- 
plaisant humour, from the disturbances that had 
taken place, but the chief cause of which he was 
still in ignorance of. He therefore accosted his 
son with— 

“ What was the ineaning o’ a’ that skirlingand 
squeeling I heard a while ago? By my faith, 
there’s nae bearing thisdin! ‘Thae beasts o’ your 
wife’s are aneugh to drive a body oot o’ their judg- 
ment. But she maun gie up thae maggots when 
she becomes a farmer’s wife. She maun get 


stirks and stots to make pets o’, if she maun hae | 


four-fitted favourites : but, to my mind, it wad set 
her better to be carrying a wise-like wean in her 
arms, than trailing aboot wi’ thae confoonded 
dougs an’ paurits.” 

Henry coloured, bit his lips, but made no reply 
to this elegant address of his father’s: who con- 
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tinued, “I sent for you, Sir, to have some conver- 
sation about this farm of Macglashan’s; so sit 
down there, till I show you the plans.” 

Hardly conscious of what he was doing, poor 
Henry gazed in silent confusion, as his father 
pointed out the various properties of this his future 
possession. Wholly occupied in debating within 
himself how he was to decline the offer without a 
downright quarrel, he heard, without understand- 
ing a word, all the old gentleman’s plans and pro- 
posals for building dykes, draining moss, &c. : 
and, perfectly unconscious of what he was doing, 
yielded a ready assent to all the improvements 
that were suggested. 

“Then as for the hoose and offices—let me see,” 
continued the Laird, as he rolled up the plans of 
the farm, and pulled forth that of the dwelling- 
house, from a bundle of papers; “ Ay, here it is. 
By my troth, ye’ll be weel lodged here. The 
hoose is in a manner quite new, for it has never 
had a brush upon it yet. And there’s a byre— 
fient a bit, if | would mean the best man i?’ the 
country to sleep there himsel.” 

A pause followed, during which Glenfern was 
busily employed in poring over his parchment ; 
then taking off his spectacles, and surveying bis 
son, “ And now, Sir, that you’ve heard a’ the oots 
an’ ins 0’ the business, what think you your farm 
should bring you at the year’s end 2” 

« J—I—I’m sure—I—I don’t know,” stammered 
poor Henry, awakening from his reverie. 

“Come, come, gi’e a guess.” 

“T really—I cannot—I haven’t the least idea.” 

“T desire, Sir, ye’ll say something directly, that 
I may judge whether or no ye ha’e common sense,” 
cried the old gentleman angrily. 

“T should suppose—I imagine—I don’t suppose 
it will exceed seven or eight hundred a year,” 
said his son, in the greatest trepidation at this trial 
of his intellect. ‘ 

“Seven or eight hunder deevils!” cried the in- 
censed Laird, starting up and pushing his papers 
from him; “by my faith, 1 believe ye’re a born 
idiot! Seven or eight hunder pounds!” repeated 
he, at least a dozen times, as he whisked up and 
down the little apartment with extraordinary velo- 
city, while poor Henry affected to be busily em- 
ployed in gathering up the parchments with which 
the floor was strewed. 

“Tl tell you what, Sir,” continued he, stop- 
ping; “you’re no fit to manage a farm; you're 
as ignorant as yon coo, an’ as senseless as its 
cauf. Wi’ gude management, Clackandow should 
produce you twa hunder and odd pounds yearly ; 
but in your guiding, I doot if it will yield the half. 
However, tak it or want it, mind me, Sir, that it’s 
a’ ye hae to trust to in my life-time; so ye may 
mak the maist o’t.” 

Various and painful were the emotions that 
struggled in Henry’s breast at this declaration. 
Shame, regret, indignation, all burned within him, 
but the fear he entertained of his father and the 
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consciousness of his absolute dependence, chained 
his tongue, while the bitter emotions that agitated 
him, painted themselves legibly in his countenance. 
His father observed his agitation; and, mistaking 
the cause, felt somewhat softened at what he con- 
ceived his son’s shame and penitence for his folly : 
he therefore extended his hand towards him, say- 
ing, “ Weel, weel, nae mair aboot it; Clackan- 
dow’s yours, as soon as I can put you in posses- 
sion: in the mean time, stay still here, and wel- 
come.” 

“T—am much obliged to you for the offer, Sir ; 
I—feel very grateful for your kindness,” at length 
articulated his son ; “ but—I—am, as you observe, 
so perfectly ignorant of country matters, that I—I 
—In short, I am afraid I should make a bad hand 
of the business.” 

“Nae doot, nae doot ye would, if ye was left 
to your ain discretion ; but ye’ll get mair sense, 
and I shall put ye upon a method, and provide ye 
wi’ a grieve ; an’ if you are active, and your wife 
managing, there’s nae fear 0’ you.” 

“But Lady Juliana, Sir, has never been ac- 
customed—” 

“ Let her serve an apprenticeship to your aunts ; 
she cou’dna be in a better school.” 

“ But her education, Sir, has been so different 
from what would be required in that station,” re- 
sumed her husband, choking with vexation, at the 
idea of his beauteous high-born bride being doom- 
ed to the drudgery of household cares. 

“ Edication! what has her edication been, to 
mak her different frae other women? If a wo- 
man can nurse her bairns, mak their claes, and 
manage her hoose, what mair need she do? If 
she can play a tune on the spinnet, and dance a 
reel, and play a rubber at whist—nae doot these 
are accomplishments, but they’re soon learnt, 
Edication ! pooh!—Pll be bound Leddy Jully 
Anie wull mak as good a figure by and bye as 
the best edicated woman in the country.” 

“ But she dislikes the country, and—” 

“She'll soon come to like it. Wait a wee 
till she has a wheen bairns, an’ a hoose o’ her 
ain, an’ I’ll be bound she'll be happy as the day’s 
lang.” 

“ But the climate does not agree with her,” con- 
tinued the tender husband, almost driven to ex- 
tremities by the persevering simplicity of his father. 

“Stay a wee till she gets to Clackandow, 
there’s no a finer, freer-aired situation in a’ Scot- 
land: the air’s sharpish, to be sure, but fine and 
bracing ; and you have a braw peat moss at your 
back to keep you warm.” 

Finding it in vain to attempt insinuating his 
objections to a pastoral life, poor Henry was at 
length reduced to the necessity of coming to the 
point with the old gentleman, and telling him 
plainly, that it was not at all suited to his inclina- 
tions, or Lady Juliana’s rank and beauty. 

Vain would be the attempt to paint the fiery 
wrath and indignation of the ancient Highland. 
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er, as the naked truth stood revealed before 
him :—that his son despised the occupation of 
his fathers, even the feeding of sheep, and the 
breeding of black cattle; and that his high-born 
spouse was above fulfiling those duties which 
he had ever considered the chief end for which 
woman was created. He swore, stamped, 
screamed, and even skipped with rage, and, in 
short, went through all the evolutions, as usually 
performed by testy old gentlemen, on first dis 
covering that they have disobedient sons and un- 
dutiful daughters. Henry, though uncommonly 
good tempered, inherited a portion of his father’s 
warmth, became at length irritated at the invec- 
tives that were so liberally bestowed on him, and 
replied in language less respectful than the old 
Laird was accustomed to hear; and the alterca- 
tion became so violent, that they parted in mu 
tual anger; Henry returning to his wife’s apart- 
ment in a state of the greatest disquietude he 
had ever known. To her childish complaints, 
and tiresome complaints, he no longer vouchsaf- 
ed to reply, but paced the chamber with a dis- 
ordered mien, in sullen silence; till at length, 
distracted by her reproaches, and disgusted with 
her selfishness, he rushed from the apartment, 
and quitted the house. 


CHAPTER XIII. , 


“ Never talk to me: I will weep.” 
As You Like It. 


Twice had the dinner bell been loudly sound- 
ed, by old Donald, and the family of Glenfern 
were all assembled, yet their fashionable guests 
had not appeared. Impatient of delay, Miss 
Jacky hastened to ascertain the cause. Present- 
ly she returned in the utmost perturbation, and an- 
nounced, that Juliana was in bed in a high fever, 
and Henry no where to be found. The whole 
eight rushed up stairs to ascertain the fact, leaving 
the old gentleman very much discomposed at this 
unseasonable delay, 

Some time elapsed ere they again returned, 
which they did with lengthened faces, and in 
extreme perturbation. They had found their ne- 
ble niece, according to Miss Jacky’s report, in 
bed—according to Miss Grizzy’s opinion, in a 
brain fever; as she no sooner perceived them en- 
ter, than she covered her head with the bed- 
clothes, and continued screaming for them to be 
gone, till they had actually quitted the apartment. 

“And what proves beyond a doubt that our 
poor niece is not herself,” continued poor Miss 
Grizzy, in a lamentable tone, “ is, that we appear- 
ed to her in every form but her own! She some- 
times took us for cats; then thought we were 
ghosts haunting her; and, in short, it is impossi- 
ble to tell all the things she called us; and she 
screams so for Harry to come and take her away, 
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that Iam sure—I declare—I don’t know what’s 
come over her !” 

Mrs. Douglas could scarce suppress a smile at 
the simplicity of the good spinsters. Her hus- 
band and she had gone out, immediately after 
breakfast, to pay a visit a few miles off, and did 
not return till near the dinner hour. They were 
therefore ignorant of all that had been acted 
during their absence; but, as she suspected 
something was amiss, she requested the rest of 
the company would proceed to dinner, and leave 
her to ascertain the nature of Lady Juliana’s dis- 
order. 

‘Don’t come near me!” shrieked her ladyship, 
on hearing the door open: “Send Harry to take 
me away—I don’t want any body but Harry !”— 
and a torrent of tears, sobs, and exclamations 
followed. 

“My dear Lady Juliana,” said Mrs Douglas, 
softly approaching the bed, “compose yourself ; 
and if my presence is disagreeable to you, I shall 
immediately withdraw.” 

“QO, is it you?” cried her sister-in-law, unco- 
vering her face at the sound of her voice: “I 
thought it had been these frightful old aunts come 
to torment me ; and I shall die—I know I shall— 
if ever I look at them again. But I don’t dislike 
you; so may stay if you choose, thoughI don’t 
want any body but Harry, to come and take me 
away.” 

A fresh fit of sobbing here impeded her utter- 
ance; and Mrs. Douglas, compassionating her 
distress, while she despised her folly, seated her- 
self by the bedside, and taking her hand, in the 
sweetest tone of complacency, attempted to soothe 
ner into composure. 

“The only way in which you can be less miser- 
able,” said Mrs. Douglas, in a soothing tone, “is 
to support your present situation with patience, 
which you may do by looking forward to brighter 
prospects. It is possible that your stay here may 
be short; and it is certain that it is in your own 
power to render your life more agreeable, by en- 
deavouring to accommodate yourself to the pecu- 
liarities of your husband’s family. No doubt, they 
are often tiresome and ridiculous; but they are 
always kind and well-meaning.” 

“You may say what you please, but I think 
them all odious creatures; and I won’t live here 
with patience ; and I shan’t be agreeable to them ; 
and all the talking in the world won’t make me 
:ess miserable. If you were me, you would be 
just the same ; but you have never been in Lon- 
don—that’s the reason.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied her sister-in-law, “ I spent 
many years of my life there.” 

‘You lived in London!” repeated Lady Juli- 
ana, in astonishment. “And how then can you 
contrive to exist here ?” 

“T not only contrive to exist, but to be extreme- 
ly contented with existence,” said Mrs. Douglas, 
with a smile. ‘Then assuming a more serious air, 
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“T possess health, peace of mind, and the affections 
of a worthy husband ; and I should be very unde- 
serving of these blessings, were I to give way to 
useless regrets, or indulge in impious repinings, 
because my happiness might once have been more 
perfect, and still admits of improvement.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Lady Juliana, 
with a peevish yawn. “ Who did you live with 
in London ?” 

“ With my aunt, Lady Audley.” 

“With Lady Audley!” repeated her sister-in- 
law, in accents of astonishment. ‘ Why, I have 
heard of her; she lived quite in the world; ana 
gave balls and assemblies; so that’s the reason 
you are not so disagreeable as the rest of them. 
Why did you not remain with her, or marry an 
Englishman? but I suppose, like me, you did’nt 
know what Scotland was !” 

Happy to have excited an interest, even through 
the medium of childish curiosity, in the bosom of 
her fashionable relative, Mrs. Douglas briefly re- 
lated such circumstances of her past life, as she 
judged proper to communicate ; but as she sought 
rather to amuse than instruct by her simple nar- 
rative, we shall allow her to pursue her charita- 
ble intentions, while we do more, justice to her 
character, by introducing her regularlv to the ac- 
quaintance of our readers. 


HISTORY OF MRS. DOUGLAS, 


“ The selfish heart deserves the pang it feels ; 

More generous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts, 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pain,” 

YOUNG. 

Mrs. Douglas was, on the maternal side, rela- 
ted to an English family. Her mother had died 
in giving birth to her; and her father, shortly af- 
ter, falling in the service of his country, she had 
been consigned in infancy to the care of her aunt. 
Lady Audley had taken charge of her, on condi- 
tion that she should never be claimed by her 
Scottish relations, for whoin that lady entertain- 
ed as much aversion as contempt. A latent feel- 
ing of affection for her departed sister, and a 
large portion of family pride, had prompted her 
wish of becoming the protectress of her orphan 
niece ; and possessed of a high sense of rectitude 
and honour, she fulfilled the duty, thus volunta- 
rily imposed, in a manner that secured the un- 
shaken gratitude of the virtuous Alicia. 

Lady Audley was a character more esteemed 
and feared, than loved, even by those with whom 
she was most intimate. Firm, upright, and ri- 
gid, she exacted from others those inflexible vir- 
tues, which in herself she found no obstacle in 
performing. Neglecting the softer attractions 
which shed their benign influence over the com- 
merce of social life, she was content to enjoy the 
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extorted esteem of her associates; for friends 
she had none. She sought in the world for ob- 
jects to fill up the void which her heart could not 
supply. She loved eclat, and had succeeded in 
creating herself an existence of importance in 
the circles of high life, which she considered 
more as due to her consequence, than essential 
to her enjoyment. She had early in life been 
left a widow, with the sole tutelage and manage- 
ment of an only son ; whose large estate she re- 
gulated with the most admirable prudence and 
judgment. 

Alicia Malcolm was put under the care of her 
aunt at two years of age. A governess had been 
procured for her, whose character was such as 
not to impair the promising dispositions of her 
pupil. Alicia was gifted by nature with a warm 
affectionate heart, and a calm imagination attem- 
pered its influence. Her governess, a woman 
of a strong understanding and enlarged mind, ear- 
ly instilled into her a decp and strong sense of 
religion ; and to it she owed the support which 
had safely guided her through the most trying vi- 
cissitudes. 

When at the age of seventeen, Alicia Malcolm 
was produced in the world. She was a ration- 
al, cheerful, and sweet tempered girl, with a fine 
formed person, and a countenance in which was so 
clearly painted the sunshine of her breast, that it 
attracted the bienveillance, even of those who had 
not taste or judgment to define the charm. Her 
open natural manner, blending the frankness of 
the Scotch with the polished reserve of the Eng- 
lish woman, her total exemption from vanity, 
calculated alike to please others, and maintain 
her own cheerfulness undimmed by a single cloud. 

Lady Audley felt for her niece a sentiment 
which she mistook for affection : her sclf-approba- 
tion was gratified at the contemplation of a being 
who owed every advantage to her, and whom 
she had rescued from the coarseness and vulzga- 
rity which she deemed inseparable fromm the man- 
ners of every Scotch woman. 

If Lady Audley really loved any human being, 
it was her son. In him were centered her dear- 
est interests ; on his aggrandizement and future 
importance hung her most sanguine hopes. She 
had acted contrary to the advice of her male re- 
lations, and followed her own judgment, by giv- 
ing her son a privateeducation. He was brought 
up under her own eye, by a tutor of deep erudi- 
tion, but who was totally unfitted for forming the 
mind, and compensating for those advantages 
which may be derived from a public education. 
The circumstances of his education, however, 
combined rather to stifle the exposure than to de- 
stroy the existence of some very dangerous qua- 
lities that seemed inherent in Sir Edmund's na- 
ture. He was ardent, impetuous, and passion- 
ate, though these propensities were cloked by a 
reserve, partly natural, and partly arising from 
the repelling manners of his mother and tutor. 
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His was not the effervescence of character, 
which bursts forth on every trivial occasion ; but 
when any powerful cause awakened the slumber- 
ing inmates of his breast, they blazed with an 
uncontrolled fury, that defied all opposition, and 
overleaped all bounds of reason and decorum. 

Experience often shows us, that minds formed 
of the most opposite attributes, more forcibly at- 
tract each other, than those which appear cast in 
the same mould. ‘The source of this fascination 
is difficult to trace ; it possesses not reason for its 
basis, yet it is, perhaps, the more tyrannical in its 
influence from that very cause. The weakness 
of our natures occasionally makes us feel a po- 
tent charm in the “ errors of a noble mind.” 

Sir Edmund Audley and Alicia Malcolm prov- 
ed examples of this observation. The affection 
of childrén had so gradually ripened into a 
warmer sentiment, that neither were conscious 
of the nature of that sentiment, till after it had 
attained strength to cast a material influence on 
their after lives. The familiarity of near rela- 
tives associating constantly together, produced a 
warm sentiment of affection, cemented by simi- 
larity of pursuits, and enlivened by diversity of 
character while the perfect tranquillity of their 
lives afforded no event that could withdraw the 
veil of ignorance from their eyes. 

Could a woman of Lady Audley’s discernment, 
it may be asked, place two young persons in such 
a situation, and doubt the consequences? Those 
who are no longer young are liable to forget that 
love is a plant of early growth, and that the indi- 
viduals that they have but a short time before 
beheld placing their supreme felicity on a rattle 
and a go-cart, can so soon be actuated by the 
strongest passions of the human breast. 

Sir Edmund completed his nineteenth year, 
and Alicia entered her eighteenth, when this hap- 
py state of unconscious security was destroyed 
by a circumstance which rent the veil from her 
eyes, and disclosed his sentiments in all their en- 
ergy and warmth. This circumstance was no 
other than a proposal of marriage to Alicia, from 
a gentlemen of large fortune, and brilliant con- 
nexions, who resided in their neighbourhood. 
His character was as little calculated as his ap- 
pearance to engage the affections of a young wo- 
man of delicacy and good sense. But he was a 
man of consequence ; heir to an earldom; mem- 
ber for the county; and Lady Audley, rejoicing 
at what she termed Alicia’s good fortune, deter- 
mined that she should become his wile. 

With mild firmness she rejected the honour 
intended her; but it was with difficulty that 
Lady Audley’s mind could deliberately adopt 
the idea of an opposition to her wishes, She 
could not seriously embrace the conviction, that 
Alicia was determined to disobey ber; and in 
order to bring her to a right understanding, she 
underwent a system of persecution, that tended 
naturally to increase the antipathy her suitor had 
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inspired. Lady Audley with the undiscriminat- 
ing zeal of prejudiced and overbearing persons, 
strove to recommend him to her niece by all those 
attributes which were of value in her own eyes ; 
making allowance for a certain degree of inde- 
cision in her niece, but never admitting a doubt 
that in due time her will should be obeyed, as it 
had always hitherto been. 

At this juncture, sir Edmund came down to the 
country, and was struck by the altered looks and 
pensive manners of his once chgerful cousin. 
About a week after his arrival, he found Alicia 
one morning in tears, after a long conversation 
with Lady Audley. Sir Edmund tenderly sooth- 
ed her, and entreated to be made acquainted with 
the cause of her distress. She was so habituated 
to impart every thought to her cousin, the inti- 
macy and sympathy of their souls was so entire, 
that she would not have concealed the late occur- 
rence from him, had she not been witheld by the 
natural timidity and delicacy a young woman feels 
in making her own conquests the subject of con- 
versation. But now so pathetically and irresisti- 
bly persuaded by Sir Edmund, and sensible that 
every distress of hers wounded his heart, Alicia 
candidly related to him the pursuit. of her dis- 
agreeable suitor, and the importunities of Lady 
Audley inhis favour, Eaery word she had spoken 
had more and more dispelled the mist that had so 
long hung over Sir Edmund’s inclinations. At 
the first mention of 2 suitor, he had felt that to be 
her’s, was a happiness that comprised all others ; 
and that the idea of losing her made the whole of 
existence appear a frightful blank. These feel- 
ings were no sooner known to himself, than spon- 
taneously poured into her delighted ears; while 
she felt that every sentiment met a kindred one in 
her breast. Alicia sought not a moment to dis- 
guise those feelings, which she now, for the first 
time, became aware of; they were known to the 
object of her innocent affection as soon as to her- 
self, and both were convinced, that though not 
conscious before of the nature of their sentiments, 
friendship had long been mistaken for love in their 
hearts. 

But this state of blissful serenity did not last 
long. On the evening of the following day, 
Lady Audley sent for her to her dressing-room. 
On entering, Alicia was panic struck at her aunt’s 
pale countenance, fiery eyes, and frame convuls- 
ed with passion. With difficulty Lady Audley, 
struggling for calmness, demanded an instant 
and decided reply to the proposals of Mr. Comp- 
ton, the gentleman who had solicited her hand. 
Alicia entreated her aunt to wave the subject, as 
she found it impossible ever to consent to such an 

union. 

Scarcely was her answer uttered, when Lady 
Audley’s anger burst forth uncontrollably. She 
accused her niece of the vilest ingratitude, in hav- 
ing seduced her son from the obedience he owed 
his mother ; of having plotted to ally her base 
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Scotch blood to the noble blood of the Audley’s ; 
and, having exhausted every opprobrious epithet, 
she was forced to stop from want of breath to pro- 
ceed, As Alicia listened to the cruel unfounded 
reproaches of her aunt, her spirit rose under the 
unmerited ill usage, but her conscience absolved 
her from all intention of injuring or deceiving a 
human being ; and she calmly waited till Lady 
Audley's anger should have exhausted itself, and 
then entreated to know what part of her conduct 
had excited her aunt’s displeasure, 

Lady Audley’s reply was diffuse and intempe- 
rate. Alicia gathered from it that her rage had its 
source in a declaration her son had made to her of 
his affection for his cousin, and his resolution of 
marryin@her as soon as he was of age. Which 
open avowal of his sentiments had followed Lady 
Audley’s injunctions to him to forward the suit of 
Mr. Compton, 

That her son, for whom she had in view one of 
the first matches in the kingdom, should dare to 
choose for himself, and above all, to choose one 
whom she considered as much his inferior in birth 
as she was in fortune, was a circumstance quite 
insupportable to her feelings. 

Of the existence of love, Lady Audley had lit- 
tle conception ; and she attributed her son’s con- 
duct to wilful disobedience and obstinacy. In pro- 
portion as she had hitherto found him complying 
and gentle, her wrath had kindled at his present 
firmness and inflexibility. So bitter were her re- 
flections on his conduct, so severe her animadver- 
sions on the being he loved, that Sir Edmund, 
fired with resentment, expressed his resolution of 
acting according to the dictates for his own will ; 
and expressed his contempt of her authority in 
terms the most unequivocal. Lady Audley, igno- 
rant of the arts of persuasion, by every word she 
uttered more and more widened the breach her 
imperiousness had occasioned, until Sir Edmund, 
feeling himself no longer master of his temper, 
announced his intention of leaving the house, to al- 
low his mother time to reconcile herself to the in- 
evitable misfortune of beholding him the husband 
of Alicia Malcolm. 

He instantly ordered his horses and departed, 
leaving the following letter for his cousin : 

“I have been compelled, by motives of pru- 
dence, of which you are the sole object, to depart 
without seeing you. My absence became netes- 
sary, from the unexpected conduct of Lady Audley, 
which has led me so near to forgetting that she 
was my mother, that I dare not remain, and sub- 
ject myself to excesses of temper, which I might 
afterwards repent. Two years must elapse before 

I can become legally my own master, and should 
Lady Audley so far depart from the dictates of cool 
judgment, as still to oppose what she knows to be 
inevitable, I fear that we cannot meet till then. 
My heart is well known to you ; therefore I need 
not enlarge on the pain J feel at this unlooked-for 
separation. At the same time I am cheered with 
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the prospect of the unspeakable happiness that 
awaits me—the possession of your hand ; and the 
confidence [ feel in your constancy, is in propor- 
tion to the certainty I experience in my own; I 
cannot therefore fear that any of the means which 
may be put in practice to disunite us, will have 
more effect on you than on me, 

“Looking forward to the moment that shall 
make you mine for ever, I remain with steady 
confidence, and unspeakable affection, your 

. “Epmunp Avp.ey.” 


With a trembling frame, Alicia handed the 
note to Lady Audley, and begged leave to re- 
tire for a short time; expressing her willingness 
to reply at another tto any question her 
aunt might choose to put to her with regard to 
her engagement with Sir Edmund. 

In the solitude of her own chamber, Alicia 
gave way to those feelings of wretchedness, 
which she had with difficulty stifled in the pre- 
sence.of Lady Audley, and bitterly wept over the 
extinction of her bright and newly-formed visions 
of felicity. To yield to unmerited ill-usage, or to 
crouch beneath imperious and self-arrogated pow- 
er, was not in the nature of Alicia; and, had La- 
dy Audley been a stranger to her, the path of duty 
would have been less intricate. However much 
her own pride might have been wounded, by en- 
tering into a family which considered her as an 
intruding beggar, never would she have consented 
to sacrifice the virtuous inclinations of the man 
she loved, to the will of an arrogant and impe- 
rious mother. But alas! the case was far differ- 
ent. The recent ill-treatment she had experienc- 
ed from Lady Audley, could not efface from her 
noble mind the recollection of benefits conferred 
from the earliest period of her life, and of unvary- 
ing attention to her welfare. To her aunt she 
owed all but existence: she had wholly supported 
her; bestowed on her the most liberal education ; 
and from Lady Audley sprung every pleasure she 
had hitherto enjoyed. 

Had she been brought up by her paternal re- 
lations, she would in all probability never have 
beheld her cousin; and the mother and son might 
have lived in uninterrupted concord. Could she 
be the person to inflict on Lady Audley the se- 
verest disappointment she could experience ? 
The thought was too dreadful to bear: and, 
knowing that procrastination could but ‘increase 





her misery, no sooner had she felt convinced of 


the true nature of her duty, than she made a 
steady resolution to perform and to adhere to it. 
Lady Audley had vowed, that while she had life, 
she would never give her consent and approbation to 
her son’s marriage ; and Alicia was too well ac- 
quainted with her disposition, to have the faintest 
expectation that she would relent. 

But to remain any longer under her protection 
was impossible ; and she resolved to anticipate 
any proposal of that sort from her protectress. 
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When Lady Audiey’s passion hal semewhat 
cooled, she again sent for Alicia. She began by 
repeating her eternal enmity to the marriage, in a 
manner impressive to the greatest degree; and 
still more decisive in its form, by the cool eollect- 
edness of her manner, She then desired to hear 
what Alicia had to say in exculpation cf her con- 
duct. 

The profound sorrow which filled the heart of 
Alicia, lett no room for timidity er indecision. 
She answered her without hesitation and embar- 
rassment, and asserted her innocence of all de- 
ceit, in such a manner as to leave no doubt, at 
least of honourable proceeding. In a few im- 
pressive words, she proved herself sensibie of 
the benefits her aunt had through life conferred 
upon her; and, while she openly professed to 
think herself, in the present instance, deeply 
wronged, she declared her determination of never 
uniting herself to her cousin without Lady Aud- 
ley’s permission, which she felt convinced was un- 
attainable. 

She then proceeded to ask, where she should 
deem it most adviseable for her to reside in future. 

Happy to find her wishes thus prevented, the 
unfeeling aunt expressed her satisfaction at 
Alicia’s good sense and discretion ; represented, 
in what she thought glowing colours, the unheard 
of presumption it would have been in her to take 
advantage of Sir Edmund’s momentary infatua- 
tion ; and then launched out into details of her 
ambitious views for him in a matrimonial alliance ; 
views which she affected now to consider without 
obstacle. 

Alicia interrupted the painful and unfeeling 
harangue. It was neither, she said, for Sir Ed- 
mund’s advantage, nor to gratify his mother’s 
pride, but to perform the dictates of her own con- 
science, that she had resigned him ; she even ven- 
tured to declare, that the sharpest pang which that 
resignation had cost her, was the firm conviction 
that it would inflict upon him a deep and lasting 
sorrow. 

Lady Audley, convinced that moderate mea- 
sures would be most likely to ensure a continu- 
ation of Alicia’s obedience, expressed herself 
grieved at the necessity of parting with her, and 
pleased that she should have the good sense to 
perceive the propriety of such a separation. 

Sir Duncan Malcolm, the grandfather of Alicia, 
had, in the few communications that had passed 
between Lady Audley and him, always expressed 
a wish to see his grand-daughter before he died. 
Her Ladyship’s antipathy to Scotland was such, 
that she would have deemed it absolute contami- 
nation for her niece to have entered the country ; 
and she had, therefore, always eluded the request. 

It was now, of all plans, the most eligible; and 
she graciously offered to convey her niece as far 
as Edinburgh. The journey was immediately 
settled ; and before Alicia left her aunt’s pre- 

sence, a promise was exacted with unfeeling te- 








nacity, and given with melancholy firmness, never 
to unite herself to Sir Edmund unsanctioned by 
his mother. 

Alas! how imperfect is human wisdom! even 
in seeking to do right, how many are the errors 
we commit! Alicia judged wrong in thus sacri- 
ficing the happiness of Sir Edmund to the pride 
and injustice of his mother; but her error was 
that of a noble, self-flenying spirit, entitled to re- 
spect, even though it cannot claim approbation. 
‘The honourable open conduct of her niece had so 
far gained upon Lady Audley, that she did not 
object to her writing to Sir Edmund, which she 
did as follows : 


LETTER. 


“ DEAR SIR EDMUND, 

“A painful line of conduct is pointed out 
to me by duty; yet, of all the regrets I feel, not 
one is so poignant as the consciousness of that 
which you will feel at learning that I have for 
ever resigned the claims you so lately gave me to 
your heart and hand. It was not weakness—it 
could not be inconstancy—that produced the 
painful sacrifice of a distinction, still more gratify- 
ing to my heart, than flattering to my pride. 

“Need I remind you, that to your mother I 
owe every benefit in life; nothing can release me 
from the tribute of gratitude, which would be ill 
repaid by braving her authority, and despising her 
will. Should I give her reason to regret the hour 
she received me under her roof, to repent of every 
benefit she has hitherto bestowed on me; should 
I draw down a mother’s displeasure, what reason- 
able hopes could we entertain of solid peace 
through life? { am not in a situation which en- 
titles me to question the justice of Lady Audley’s 
will ; and that will has pronounced, that I shall 
never be Sir Edmund’s wife. 

“Your first impulse may perhaps be, to accuse 
me of coldness and ingratitude, in quitting the 
place and country you inhabit, and resigning you 
back to yourself, without personally taking leave 
of you; but I trust that you will, on reflection, ab- 
solve me from the charge. 

“Could I have had any grounds to suppose 


that a personal interview would be productive of 


comfort to you, I would have joyfully supported 
the sufferings it would have inflicted on myself. 
But question your own heart as to the use you 
would have made of such a meeting; bear in 
mind that Lady Audley has my solemn promise 
never to be yours—a promise not lightly given— 
then imagine what must have been an interview 
between us under such circumstances. 

“In proof of an affection which I have no 
reason to doubt, I conjure you to listen to the 
last request I shall ever make to my dear cousin. 
Give me the heart felt satisfaction to know that 
my departure has put an end to those disagree- 
ments between mother and son, of which I have 
been the innocent cause 
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**You have no reason te blame Lady Audley 
for this last step of mine. I have not been intinn- 
dated—threats, believe me, never would have 
extorted from me a promise to renounce you, 
had not virtue herself dictated the sacrifice ; 
and my reward will spring from the conviction 
that, as far as my judgment could discern, I have 
acted right. 

“Forget I entreat you, this inauspicious pas- 
sion. Resolve, like me, to resign yourself, with- 
out murmuring, to what is now past recall; and, 
instead of indulging melancholy, regain, by a 
timely exertion of mind and body, that serenity 
which is the portion of those who have obeyed the 
dictates of rectitude. i 

“Farewell, Sir Edmund—May every happi- 
ness attend your future life: while I strive to 
forget my ill-fated affection, the still stronger 
feelings of gratitude and esteem for you can never 
fade from the heart of 
“ Auicta MaLcoim.” 


To say that no tears were shed during the 
composition of this letter, would be to overstrain 
fortitude beyond natural bounds. With diffi- 
culty Alicia checked the effusions of her pen: 
she wished to have said much more, and to have 
soothed the agony of renunciation, by painting 
with warmth her tenderness and her regret ; 
but reason urged, that, in exciting his feelings 
and displaying her own, she would defeat the 
chief purpose of her letter; she hastily closed 
and directed it, with a feeling almost akin to 
despair. 

The necessary arrangements for the journey 
having been hastily made, the ladies set out two 
days after Sir Edmund had so hastily quitted 
them. The uncomplaining Alicia buried her 
woes in her own bosom; and neither murmurs 
on the one hand, nor reproaches on the other, 
were heard. 

At the end of four days, the travellers entered 
Scotland ; and, when they stopped fot the night, 
Alicia, fatigued and dispirited, retired immediately 
to her apartment. 

She had been there but a few minutes, when 
the chambermaid knocked at the door, and inform- 
ed her that she was wanted below. 

Supposing that Lady Audley had sent for her, 
she followed the girl without observing that she 
was conducted in an opposite direction ; when, 
upon entering an apartment, what was her asto- 
nishment at finding herself, not in the presence of 
Lady Audiey, but in the arms of Sir Edmund! 
In the utmost agitation she sought to disengage 
herself from his almost frantic embrace ; while he 
poured forth a torrent of rapturous exclamations, 
and swore that no human power should ever divide 
them again. 

“T have followed your steps, dearest Alicia, 
from the moment J received your letter. We are 
now in Scotland—in this blessed land of liberty, 
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Every thing is arranged ; the clergyman is now in 
waiting; and, in five minutes, you shall be my 
own beyond the power of fate to sever us. 

Too much agitated to reply, Alicia wept in si- 
lence ; and, in the delight of once more beholding 
him she had thought never more to behold, forgot 
for a moment, the duty she had imposed upon her- 
self. But the native energy of her character re- 
turned. She raised her head, and attempted to 
withdraw from the encircling arms of her cousin. 

“ Never until you have vowed to be mine! The 
clergyman—the carriage—every thing is in readi- 
néss. Speak but the word, dearest.” And he knelt 
at her feet. 

At this juncture, the door opened, and, pale with 
rage, her eyes flashing fire, Lady Audley stood be- 
fore them. A dreadful scene now ensued. Sir 
Edmund disdained to enter into any justification 
of his conduct, or even to reply to the invectives 
of his mother, but lavished the most tender assi- 
duities on Alicia ; who, overcome more by the 
conflicts of her own heart, than with alarm at Lady 
Audley’s violence, sat the pale and silent image of 
consternation. 

Bafiled by her son’s indignant disregard, Lady 
Audley turned all her fury on her niece ; and, in 
the most opprobrious terms that rage could invent, 
upbraided her with deceit and treachery—accusing 
her of making her pretended submission instru- 
mental to the more speedy accomplishment of her 
marriage. ‘Too much incensed to reply, Sir Ed- 
mund seized “his cousin’s hand, and was leading 
her from the room. 

“ Go, then--go, marry her; but first hear me 
swear, solemnly swear !”—and she raised her 
hand and eyes to heaven—“ that my malediction 
shall be your portion! Speak but the word, and 
no power shall make me withhold it !” 

“Dear Edmund!” exclaimed Alicia distract- 
edly, “never ought I to have allowed time for 
the terrifying words that have fallen from Lady 
Audley’s lips: never for me shall your mother’s 
malediction fall on you. Farewell for ever !” 
and, with the strength of desperation, she rushed 
past him, and quitted the room. Sir Edmund 
madly followed, but in vain. Alicia’s feelings 
were too highly wrought at that moment to be 
touched even by the man she loved ; and, with- 
out an additional pang, she saw him throw him- 
self into the carriage which he had destined for so 
different a purpose, and quit for ever the woman 
he adored. 

It may easily be conceived of how painful a na- 
ture must have been the future intercourse betwixt 
Lady Audley and her niece. The former seemed 
to regard her victim with that haughty distance 
which the unrelenting oppressor never fails to en- 
tertain towards the object of his tyranny ; while 
even the gentle Alicia, on her part, shrunk, with 
ill-concealed abhorrence, from the presence of that 
being whose stern decree had blasted all the fair- 
est blossoms of her happiness. 
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Alicia, was received with affection by her grand- 
father; and she laboured to drive away the heavy 
despondency which pressed on her spirits, by stu- 
dying his taste and humours, and striving to con- 
tribute to his comfort and amusement. 

Sir Duncan had chosen the time of Alicia’s arri- 
val to transact some business ; and, instead of re- 
turning immediately to the Highlands, he deter- 
mined to remainsome weeks in Edinburgh for her 
amusement. 

But, little attractive as dissipation had been, it 
was now absolutely repugnant to Alicia, She 
loathed the idea of mixing in scenes of amusement 
with a heart incapable of joy, a spirit indifferent to 
every object that surrounded her; and in solitude 
alone, she expected gradually to regain her peace 
of mind, 

In the amusements of the gay season of Edin- 
burgh, Alicia expected to find all the vanity, 
emptiness, and frivolity of London dissipation, 
without its varied brilliancy and elegant luxury ; 
yet, so much was it the habit of her mind to look 
to the fairest side of things, and to extract some 
advantage from every situation in which she was 
placed, that, pensive and thoughtful as was her 
disposition, the discriminating only perceived her 
deep dejection, while all admired her benevolence 
of manner, and unaffected desire to please. 

By degrees, Alicia found that, in some points, 
she had been inaccurate in her idea of the style of 
living of those who form the best society of Edin- 
burgh. The circle is so confined, that its mem- 
bers are almost universally known to each other; 
and those various gradations of gentility, from the 
cit’s snug party to the duchess’s most crowded as- 
sembly, all totally distinct and separate, which 
are to be met with in London, have no prototype 
in Edinburgh. ‘There, the ranks and fortunes be- 
ing more on an equality, no one is able greatly to 
exceed his neighbour in luxury and extravagance. 
Great magnificence, and the consequent gratifica- 
tion produced by the envy of others being out of 
the question, the object for which a reunion of in- 
dividuals was originally invented, becomes less of 
a secondary consideration. Private parties for the 
actual purpose of.society and conversation are fre- 
quent, and answer the destined end; and, in the 
societies of professed amusement, are to be met 
the learned, the studious, and the rational; not 
presented as shows to the company by the host 
and hostess, but professedly seeking their own 
gratification. 

Still the lack of beauty, fashion, and elegance, 
disappoint the stranger accustomed to their bril- 
liant combination ina London world. But Alicia 
had long since sickened in the metropolis at the 
frivolity of beauty, the heartlessness of fashion, 
and the insipidity of elegance ; and it was a re- 
lief to her to turn to the variety of character she 
found beneath the cloak of simple, eccentric, and 
sometimes coarse manners, 

We are never long so totally abstracted by 
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our own feelings, as to be unconscious of the at- 
tempts of others to pleage us. In Alicia, to be 
conscious of it, and to be grateful, was the same 
movement. Yet she was seisible, that so many 
persons could not, in that short period, have be- 
come seriously interested in her. The observa- 
tion did not escape her, how much an English 
stranger is looked up to for fashion and taste in 
Edinburgh, though possessing little merit, save 
that of being English; yet she felt gratified and 
thankful for the kindness and attention that 
greeted her appearance on all sides. 

Amongst the many who expressed good will 
towards Alicia, there were a few whose kind- 
ness and real affection failed not to meet with a 
return from her; and others, whose rich and va- 
ried powers of mind, for the first time, afforded 
her a true specimen of the exalting enjoyment 
produced by a communion of intellect. She felt 
the powers of her understanding enlarge in pro- 
portion; and with this mental activity, she sought 
to solace the languor of her heart, and save it 
from the listlessness of despair. 

Alicia had been about six weeks in Edinburgh, 
when she received a letter fiom Lady Audley. 
No allusions were made to the past; she wrote 
upon general topics, in the cold manner that 
might be used toa common acquaintance; and 
slightly named her son as having set out upon 
a tour to the Continent. 

Alicia’s heart was heavy, as she read the 
heartless letter of the woman, whose cruelty had 
not been able to eradicate wholly from her breast 
the strong durable affection of early habit. 

Sir Duncan and Alicia spent two months in 
Edinburgh, at the end of which time they went 
to his country seat in shire. The adjacent 
country was picturesque; and Sir Duncan’s re- 
sidence, though bearing marks of the absence of 
taste and comfort in its arrangements, possessed 
much natural beauty. 

Two years of tranquil seclusion had passed 
over her head, when her dormant feelings were 
all aroused by a letter from Sir Edmund. It in- 
formed her, that he was now of age; that his af- 
fection remained unalterable ; that he was newly 
arrived from abroad; and that, notwithstanding 
the death-blow she had given to his hopes, he could 
not refrain, on returning to his native land, from 
assuring her, that he was resolved never to pay 
his addresses to any otherwoman. He concluded 
by declaring his intention of presenting himself at 
once to Sir Duncan, and soliciting his permission 
to claim her hand; when all scruples relating to 
Lady Audley must, from her change of abode, 
be at an end. 

Alicia read the letter with grateful affection and 
poignant regret. Again she shed the bitter tears 
of disappointment, at the hard task of refusing 
for a second time so noble and affectionate a heart. 
But conscience whispered, that, to hold a passive 
line of conduct, would be, in some measure to de- 








ceive Lady Audley’s expectations ; and she felt, 
with exquisite anguish, that she had no means to 
put a final stop to Sir Edmund’s pursuits, and to 
her own trials, but by bestowing her hand on 
another. The first dawning of this idea was ac- 
companied by the most violent burst of anguish ; 
but, far from driving away the painful subject, she 
strove to render it less appalling by dwelling upon 
it, andlabouringto reconcile herself to what seemed 
her only plan of conduct. She acknowledged <o 
herself, that, to remain still single, a prey to Sir 
Edmund’s importunities, and the continual temp- 
tations of her own heart, was, for the sake of 
present indulgence, submitting to a fiery ordeal, 
from which she could not escape unblameable 
without the most repeated and agonizing conflicts. 

Three months still remained for her of peace 
and liberty, after which Sir Duncan would go to 
Edinburgh. There she would be sure of meet- 
ing with the loved companion of her youthful 
days ; and the lurking weakness of her own 
breast would then be seconded by the passionate 
eloquence of the being she most loved and ad- 
mired upon earth. 

She wrote to him, repeating her former argu- 
ments ; declaring that she could never feel her- 
self absolved from the promise she had given 
Lady Audley, but by that Lady herself, and im- 
ploring him to abandon a pursuit which would be 
productive only of lasting pain to both. 

Her arguments, her representations, all failed 
in their effect on Sir Edmund’s impetuous cha- 
racter. His answer was short and decided ; the 
purport of it, that he should see her in Edinburgh 
the moment she arrived there. 

“My fate then is fixed,’ thought Alicia, as 
she read this letter; “I must finish the sacri- 
fice.” 

The more severe had been the struggle be- 
tween love and victorious duty, the more firmly 
was she determined to maintain this dear-bought 
victory. 

Alicia’s resolution of marrying was now decid- 
ed, and the opportunity was not wanting, She 
had become acquainted, during the preceding 
winter in Edinburgh, with Major Douglas, eldest 
son of Mr. Douglas of Glenfern, He had then 
paid her the most marked attention ; and, since 
her return to the country, had been a frequent 
visitor at Sir Duncan’s, At length he avowed 
his partiality, which was heard by Sir Duncan 
with pleasure ; by Alicia with dread and submis- 
sion. Yet she felt less repugnance towards him 
than to any other of her suitors. He was 
pleasing in his person; quiet and simple in his 
manners; and his character stood high for inte- 
grity, good temper, and plain sense. The sequel 
requires little further detail. Alicia Malcolm be- 
came the wife of Archibald Douglas. 

An eternal constancy is a thing so rare to be 
met with, that persons who desire that sort of re- 
putation, strive to obtain it by nourishing the ideas 
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that recal the passion, even though guilt and sor- 
row should go hand in hand with it. But Alicia, 
far from piqueing herself in the lovelorn pensive- 
ness she might have assumed, had she yielded to 
the impulse of her feelings, diligently strove, not 
only to make up her mind to the lot which had 


devolved to her, but to bring it to such a frame of 


cheerfulness, as should enable her to contribute to 
her husband’s happiness. 

When the soul is no longer buffeted by the 
storms of hope or fear, when all is fixed un- 
changeably for life, sorrow for the past will never 
long prey ona pjous and well-regulated mind. 
If Alicia lost the buoyant spirit of youth, the 
bright and quick play of fancy, yet a placid con- 
tentment crowned her days; and, at the end 
of two years, she would have been astonished 
had any one marked her as an object of compas- 
sion. 

She scarcely ever heard from Lady Audley ; 
and, in the few letters her aunt had favoured her 
w'th, she gave favourable, though vague, accounts 
of her son. Alicia did not court a more unreserv- 
ed communication, and had long since taught 
herself to hope that he was now happy. Soon 


* after their marriage, Major Douglas quitted the 


uray, upon succeeding to a small estate on the 
banks of Lochmarlie by the death of an uncle, 
and there, in the calm seclusion of domestic life, 
Mrs. Douglas found that peace which might have 
been denied her amid gayer scenes. 





CHAPTER XIV, 


‘* And joyous was the scene in early summer.” 
Mapoc. 


On Henry’s return from his solitary ramble, 
Mrs. Douglas learnt from him the cause of the 
misunderstanding that had taken place ; and judg- 
ing that, in the present state of affairs, a tempo- 
rary separation might be of use to both parties, as 
they were now about to return home, she proposed 
to ber husband to invite his brother and Lady Ju- 
liana to follow and spend a few weeks with them 
at Lochmarlie cottage. 

The invitation was eagerly accepted ; for though 
Lady Juliana did not anticipate any positive plea- 
sure from the change, still she thought that every 
place must be more agreeable than her present 
abode, especially as she stipulated for the utter ex- 
clusion of the aunts from the party. To atone for 
this mortification, Miss Becky was invited to fill 
the vacant seat in the carriage ; and, accordingly, 
with a cargo of strong shoes, great coats, and a 
large work-bag well stuffed with white-seam, she 
tonk her place at the appointed hour. 

The day they had chosen for their expedition 
was one that “sent a summer feeling to the 
heart. 

The air was soft and genial ; not a cloud stain- 
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ed the bright azure of the heavens ; and the sun 
shone out in all his splendour, shedding life and 
beauty even over all the desolate heath-clad hills 
of Glenfern. But, after they had journeyed a few 
miles, suddenly emerging from the valley, a scene 
of matchless beauty burst at once upon the eye, 
Before them lay the dark blue waters of Lochmar- 
lie, reflecting, as in a mirror, every surrounding 
object, and bearing on its placid transparent bosom 
a fleet of herring boats, the drapery of whose black ~ 
suspended nets, contrasted with picturesque effect 
the white sails of the larger vessels, which were 
vainly spread to catch a breeze. All around, rocks, 
meadows, woods, and hills, mingled in wild and 
lovely irregularity. 

On a projecting point of land stood a little fish- 
ing village ; its white cottages reflected in the 
glassy waters that almost surrounded it. On the 
opposite side of the lake, or rather estuary, embo- 
somed in wood, rose the lofty turrets of Loch- 
marlie Castle ; while here and there perched on 
some mountain’s brow, were to be seen the shep- 
herd’s lonely hut, and the heath-covered summer 
shealing. ? 

Not a breath was stirring, not a sound was 
heard save the rushing of a waterfall, the tinkling 
of some silver rivulet, or the calm rippling of the 
tranquil lake ; now and then, at intervals, the 
fisherman’s Gaelic ditty chanted, as he lay stretch- 
ed on the sand in some sunny nook ; or the shrill 
distant sound of childish glee. How delicious to 
the fecling heart to behold so fair a scene of unso- 
phisticated nature, and to listen to her voice alone, 
breathing the accents of innocence and joy! 

But none of the party who now gazed on it, had 
minds capable of being touched with the emotions 
it was calculated to inspire. 

Henry, indeed, was rapturous in his expressions 
of admiration ; but he concluded his panegyrics 
by wondering his brother did not keep a cutter, 
and resolving to pass a night on board one of the 
herring boats, that he might eat the fish in perfec- 
tion. 

Lady Juliana thought it might be very pretty, 
if instead of those frightful rocks and shabby cot- 
tages, there could be villas, and gardens, and 
lawns, and conservatories, and summer-houses, 
and statues. 

Miss Becky observed, if it was hers, she would 
cut down the woods, and level the hills, and have 
races, 

The road wound along the sides of the lake, 
sometimes overhung with banks of natural wood, 
which, though scarcely budding, grew so thick as 
to exclude the prospect ; in other places surmount- 
ed by large masses of rock, festooned with ivy, 
and embroidered by mosses ofa thousand hues 
that glittered under the little mountain streamlets. 
Two miles further on stood the simple mansion 
of Mr. Douglas. It was situated in a wild seques- 
tered nook, formed by a little bay at the further 
end of the lake. On three sides it was surround- 
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ed by wooded hills, that offered a complete shel- 
ter from every nipping blast. To the south, the 
lawn, sprinkled with trees and shrubs, sloped gra- 
dually down to the water. 

At the door, they were met by Mrs. Douglas. 
who welcomed them with the most affectionate 
cordiality, and conducted them into the house 
through a little circular hall, filled with flowering 
shrubs and foreign plants. 

“ How delightful!” exclaimed Lady Juliana as 
she stopped to inhale the rich fragrance : “ Moss 
roses! I do delight in them,” twisting offa rich 
cluster of flowers and buds in token of her affec- 
tion : “ and I quite doat upon Heliotrope,” gather- 
ing a handful of flowers as she spoke. Then ex- 
tending her hand towards a most luxuriant Cape 
jessamine-- 

“TI must really petition you to spare this, my 
favourite child,” said her sister-in-law, as she 
gently withheld her arm ; “ and, to tell you the 
truth, dear Lady Juliana, you have already in- 
fringed the rules of my little conservatory, which 
admit only of the gratification of two senses—see- 
ing and smelling.” 

“What ! don’t you like your flowers to be gather- 
ed?” exclaimeg Lady Juliana, in a tone of sur- 
prise and disappointment ; “1 don’t know any 
other use they’re of. What .quantities I used to 
have from Papa’s hot-houses !” 

Mrs. Douglas made no reply: but conducted 
her to the drawing-room, where her chagrin was 
dispelled by the appearance of comfort and even 
elegance that it bore. ‘“ Now, this is really what 
I like,” cried she, throwing herself on one of the 
couches ; “ a large fire, open windows, quantities 
of roses, comfortable Ottomans, and pictures ; 
only what a pity you haven’t a larger mirror.” 

Mrs. Douglas now rang for refreshments, and 
apologized for the absence of her husband, who, 
she said, was so much interested in his_plough- 
ing, that he seldom made hia appearance till sent 
for. 

Henry then proposed that they should all go 
out and surprise his brother; and though walk- 
ing in the country formed no part of Lady Julia- 
na’s amusements ; yet, as Mrs. Douglas assured 
her the walks were perfectly dry, and her husband 
was so pressing, she consented. The way lay 
through a shrubbery, by the side of a brawling 
brook, whose banks retained all the wildness of 
unadorned nature. Moss, and ivy, and fern, cloth- 
ed the ground ; and, under the banks, the young 
primroses and violets began to raise their heads ; 
while the red wintry berry still hung thick on the 
hollies, 

“ This is really very pleasant,” said Henry, 


stopping to contemplate a view of the lake through | 


the branches of a weeping birch, “the sound of 

the stream, and the singing of the birds, and all 

those wild flowers, make it appear as if it was 

summer in this spot ; and only look, Julia, how 

pretty that wherry looks lying at anchor.” Then 
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whispering to her, “ What would you think of 
such a desert as this, with the man of your 
heart ?” 

Lady Juliana made no reply, but by complain- 
ing of the heat of the sun, the hardness of the gra- 
vel, and the damp from the water. 

Henry, who now began to look upon the condi- 
tion of a Highland farmer with more complacency 
than formerly, was confirmed in his favourable 
sentiments at sight of his brother, following the 
primitive occupation of the plough, his fine face 
glowing with health, and lighted up with good 
humour and happiness. He hastily advanced to- 
wards the party, and shaking his brother and sis- 
ter-in-law most warmly by the hand, expressed, 
with all the warmth of a good heart, the pleasure 
he had in receiving them at his house :—then ob- 
serving Lady Juliana’s lanquid air, and imputing 
to fatigue of body what, in fact, was the conse- 
quence of mental vacuity, he proposed returning 
home by a shorter road than that by which they had 
come. Henry was again in raptures, at the new 
beauties this walk presented, and at the high 
order and neatness in which the grounds were 
kept. 

“This must be a very expensive place of yours, 
though,” said he, addressing his sister-in-law ; 
“there is so much garden and shrubbery, and 
such a number of rustic bridges, bowers, and so 
forth : it must require half a dozen men to keep it 
in any order.” 

“Such an establishment would very ill accord 
with our moderate means,” replied she ; “we do 
not pretend to one regular gardener; and had 
our little embellishments been productive of much 
expense, or tending solely to my gratification, I 
should never have suggested them. When we 
first took possession of this spot, it was a perfect 
wilderness, with a dirty farm-house on it: no- 
thing but mud about the doors, nothing but wood, 
and briers, and brambles, beyond it; and the vil- 
lage presented a still more melancholy scene of 
rank luxuriance, in its swarms of dirty idle girls, 
and mischievous boys. I have generally found, 
that wherever an evil exists, the remedy is not 
far off; and in this case it was strkingly obvious. 
It was only engaging these ill-directed children, 
by trifling rewards, to apply their lively energies 
in improving instead of destroying the works of 
nature, as had formerly been their zealous prac- 
tice. Ina short time, the change en the moral as 
well as the vegetable part of the creation became 
very perceptible: the children grew industrious 
and peaceable ; and, instead of destroying trees, 
robbing nests, and worrying cats, the bigger boys, 
under Douglas’s direction, constructed these 
wooden bridges and seats, or cut out and gravel- 
led the little winding paths that we had previous- 
ly marked out. The task of keeping every thing 
in order is now easy, as you may believe, when 
I tell you the whole of our pleasure grounds, as 


| you are pleased to term them, receive no other at- 








tention than what is bestowed by children under 
twelve years of age. And now having, I hope, 
acquitted myself of the charge of extravagance, 
I ought to beg Lady Juliana’s pardon for this long, 
and, I fear, tiresome detail.” 

Having now reached the house, Mrs. Douglas 
conducted her guest'to the apartment prepared for 
her ; while the brothers pursued their walk. 

As long as novelty retained its power, and the 
comparison between Glenfern and Lochmarlie 
was freshin remembrance, Lady Juliana charmed 
with every thing, was in high good humour. 

But as the horrors of the one were forgotten 
and the comforts of the other became familiar, the 
demon of ennui again took possession of her va- 
cant mind ; and she relapsed into all her capricious 
humours and childish impertinences. ‘The harp- 
sicord, which, on her first arrival, she had pro- 
nounced to be excellent, was now declared quite 
shocking; so much out of tune, that there was 
no possibility of playing upon it. The small col- 
lection of well-chosen novels she soon exhausted, 
and then they became “the stupidest books she 
had ever read ;” the smell of the Heliotrope now 
gave her the head-ache; the sight of the lake 
made her sea-sick. 

Mrs. Douglas heard all these civilities in si- 
lence ; and much more “ in sorrow than in anger.” 
In the wayward inclinations, variable temper, and 
wretched inanity of this poor victim of indul- 
gence, she beheld the sad fruits of a fashionable 
education ; and thought, with humility, that, under 
similar circumstances, such might have been her 
own character. 

“Oh, what an awful responsibility do those 
parents incur,” she would mentally exclaim, 
“ who thus neglect or corrupt the noble deposit of 
an immortal soul! And who, alas! can tell where 
the mischief may end. This unfortunate will 
herself become a mother; yet wholly ignorant of 
the duties, incapable of the self-denial of that sa- 
cred office, she will bring into the world creatures 
to whom she can only transmit her errors and her 
weaknesses !” 

These reflections at times deeply affected the 
generous heart and truly Christian spirit of Mrs. 
Douglas: and she sought, by every means in her 
power, to restrain those faults, which she knew it 
would be vain to attempt eradicating. 

To diversify the routine of days which grew 
more and more tedious to Lady Juliana, the wea- 
ther being remarkably fine, many little excursions 
were made to the nearest country seats; which, 
though they did not afford her any actual plea- 
sure, answered the purpose of consuming a con- 
siderable portion of her time. 

Several wecks passed away, during which lit- 
tle inclination was shown on the part of the 
guests, to quit their present residence; when 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas were summoned to attend 
the sick bed of Sir Duncan Malcolm ; and though 
they pressed their guests to remain during their 
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absence, yet Henry felt that it would be highly 
offensive to his father were they to do so, and 
therefore resolved immediately to return to Glen- 
fern. 





CHAPTER XV. 


‘“‘ They steeked doors, they steeked yetts, 
Close to the cheek and chin ; 

They steeked them a’ but a little wicket, 
And Lammikin crap in. 


Now quhere’s the lady of this castle ?” 
Old Ballad. 


Tue party were received with the loudest ac- 
clamations of joy by the good old ladies: and 
even the laird seemed to have forgotten that his 
son had refused to breed black cattle, and that his 
daughter-in-law was above the management of 
her household. 

The usual salutations were scarcely over, 
when Miss Grizzy, flying to her little writing- 
box, pulled out a letter, and, with an air of im- 
portance, having enjoined silence, she read as fol- 
lows: 


LETTER. 


* Lochmarlie Castle. 
March 17, 17—. 
“DEAR CHILD, 

“ Sir Sampson’s stomach has been as bad as it 
could well be, but not so bad as your roads—he 
was shook to a jelly. My petticoat will never do, 
Mrs, M’Hall has had a girl. I wonder what 
makes people have girls; they never come to 
good—boys may go to the mischief, and be good 
for something—if girls go, they’re good for no- 
thing I know of. I neversaw such roads. I sup- 
pose Glenfern means to bury you all in the high- 
way—there are holes enough to make you graves, 
and stones big enough for coffins. You must all 
come and spend Tuesday here—not all, but some 
of you—you, dear child, and your brother, and 
a sister, and your pretty niece, and handsome 
nephew—I love handsome people. Miss M™ 
Kraken has bounced away with her father’s 
footman—I hope he will clean his knives on her. 
Come early, and come dressed, to your loving 
friend, 

“TsaBELLA MacLauGHLAN.” 


The letter ended, a volley of applause ensued, 
which at length gave place to consultation. “ Of 
course, we all go—at least as many as the car- 
riage will hold: we have no engagements, and 
there can be no objections. 

Lady Juliana had already frowned a contemp- 
tuous refusal, but in due time it was changed to 
a sullen assent, at the pressing entreaties of her 
husband, to whom any place was now preferable 
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to home. In truth, the mention of a party had 
more weight with her than either her husband’s 
wishes or her aunt’s remonstrances ; and they had 
assured her, that she should meet with a large 
assemblage of the very first company at Loch- 
marlie Castle. 

The day appointed for the important visit ar- 
rived ; and it was arranged that two of the elder 
ladies, and one of the young ones, should ac- 
company Lady Juliana in her barouche, which 
Henry was to drive. 

At peep of dawn the ladies were a-stir, and at 
eight o’clock breakfast was hurried over, that 
they might begin the preparations necessary for 
appearing with dignity at the shrine of this their 
patron saint. At eleven they re-appeared in all 
the majesty of sweeping silk-trains, and well pow- 
dered toupees. In outward show, Miss Becky 
was not less elaborate: the united strength and 
skill of her three aunts and four sisters, had evi- 
dently been exerted in forcing her hair into every 
position but that for which nature had intended 
it; curls stood on end around her forehead, and 
tresses were dragged up from the roots, and form- 
ed into a club on the crown; her arms had been 
strapped back till her elbows met, by means of a 
pink ribbon of no ordinary strength or doubtful 
hue. 

The hours were passed in all the anguish of 
full dressed impatience ; an anguish in which 
every female breast must be ready to sympathise. 
But lady Juliana sympathised in no one’s dis- 
tresses but her own, and the difference of waiting 
in high dress or in dishabille, was a distinction to 
her inconceivable. But those to whom to be 
dressed is an event, will readily enter into the feel- 
ings of the ladies in question, as they sat, walk- 
ed, wondered, exclaimed, opened windows, wrung 
their hands, adjusted their dress, &c. &c. during 
the three tedious hours they were doomed to wait 
the appearance of their niece. 

Two o'clock came, and with it Lady Juliana, as 
if purposely to testify her contempt, in a loose 
morning dress and mob cap. The sisters looked 
blank with disappointment; for having made 
themselves mistresses of the contents of her 
Ladyship’s wardrobe, they had settled among 
themselves that the most suitable dress for the 
occasion would be black velvet, and accordingly 
many hints had been given the preceding even- 
ing on the virtues of black velvet gowns ; they 
were warm, and not too warm; they were dres- 
sy, and not too dressy ; Lady Maclaughlan was 
a great admirer of black velvet gowns; she had 
one herself with long sleeves, and that buttoned 
behind; black velvet gowns were very much 
wore; they knew several ladies who had them ; 
and they were certain, there would be nothing else 
wore amongst the matrons at Lady Maclaugh- 
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Time was however too precious to be given 
either to remonstrance or lamentation. Miss 
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Jacky could only give an angry look, and Miss 
Grizzy a sorrowful one, as they hurried away to 
the carriage, uttering exclamations of despair at 
the lateness of the hour, and the impossibility that 
any body could have time to dress, after getting 
to Lochmarlie Castle. 

The consequence of the delay was, that it was 
dark by the time they reached the place of des- 
tination. The carriage drove up to the grand 
entrance ; but neither lights nor servants greeted 
their arrival ; and no answer was returned to the 
ringing of the bell. 

“This is most alarming, I declare!” cried Miss 
Grizzy. 

“It is quite incomprehensible !” observed Miss 
Jacky. ‘ Wehad best get out, and try the back 
door.” 

The party alighted, and another attack being 
made upon the rear, it met with better success; 
for a little boy now presented himself at a nar- 
row opening of the door, and in a strong High- 
land accent, demanded “ wha tha war seekin.” 

“Lady Maclaughlan, to be sure, Colin,” was 
the reply. 

“Weel, weel,” still refusing admittance; “ but 
the laddie’s no to be spoken wi’ to-night.” 

“Not to be spoken with!” exclaimed Miss 
Grizzy, almost sinking to the ground with ap- 
prehension. ‘Good gracious !—I hope !—I de- 
clare !”—Sir Sampson !——” 

“Qo aye, hur may see Lochmarlie hursel.” 
Then opening the door, he led the way, and 
ushered them into the presence of Sir Sampson, 
who was reclining in aneasy chair, arrayed in a 
robe-de-chambre and night cap. The opening ot 
the door seemed to have broken his slumber ; 
for, gazing around with a look of stupefaction, 
he demanded, in a sleepy peevish tone, “ Who 
was there ?” 

“Bless me, Sir Sampson!” exclaimed both 
spinsters at once, darting forward and seizing a 
hand; ‘Bless me, don’t you know us? and here 
is our niece, Lady Juliana.” 

“My Lady Juliana Douglas!” cried he with 
a shriek of horror, sinking again upon his cush- 
ions—“I am betrayed—I—where is my Lady 
Maclaughlan ?—Where is Philistine ?—Where 
is—the devil! This is not to be borne! My 
Lady Juliana Douglas, the Earl of Courtland’s 
daughter, to be introduced to Lochmarlie Castle 
in so vile a manner, and myself surprised in so 
indecorous a situation!” And, his lips quivering 
with passion, he rang the bell. 

The summons was answered by the same at- 
tendant that had acted as gentleman usher. 

“Where are all my people?” demanded his 
incensed master. 

“ Furs aw awa tull ta Sandy More’s.” 

“ Where is my lady ?” 

“ Hurs i’ ta teach tap.”* 
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“ Where is Murdoch ?” 

“ Hurs helpin ta leddie i’ ta teach tap.” 

“ O, we'll all go up stairs, and see what Lady 
Maclaughlan and Philistine are about in the la- 
boratory,” said Miss Grizzy. “So pray, just go 
on with your nap, Sir Sampson; we shall find 
the way—don’t stir;” and taking Lady Juliana 
by the hand, away tripped the spinsters in search 
of their friend. ‘I cannot conceive the meaning 
of all this,” whispered Miss Grizzy to her sister 
as they went along. “Something must be 
wrong; butI said nothing to dear Sir Sampson, 
his nerves are so easily agitated. But what can 
be the meaning of all this? I declare it’s quite a 
mystery.” 

After ascending several long dark stairs, and 
following divers windings and turnings, the party 
at length reached the door of the sanctum sancto- 
rum, and having gently tapped, the voice of the 
priestess was heard in no very encouraging ac- 
cents, demanding “ Who was there?” 

“Tt’s only us,” replied her trembling friend. 

“Only us! humph! I wonder what fool is 
called only us! Open the door, Philistine, and see 
whatonly us wants.” 

The door was opened, and the party entered. 
The day was closing in, but by the faint twilight 
that mingled with the gleams from a smoky 
smouldering fire, Lady Maclaughlan was dimly 
discernible, as she stood upon the hearth, watch- 
ing the contents of an enormous kettle, that emit- 
ted both steam and odour. “She regarded the 
invaders with her usual marble aspect, and with- 
out moving either jointor muscle as theydrewnear. 

“T declare—I don’t think you know us, Lady 
Maclaughlan,” said Miss Grizzy, in a tone of af- 
fected vivacity, with which she strove to conceal 
her agitation. 

“ Know you!” repeated her friend—“ humph! 
Who you are, I know very well ; but what brings 
you here, Ido not know. Do you know your- 
selves?” 

“T declare—I can’t conceive—” began Miss 
Grizzy ; but her trepidation arrested her speech, 
and her sister theretore proceeded— 

“Your Ladyship’s declaration is no less asto- 
nishing than incomprehensible. We have waited 
upon you by your own express invitation on the day 
appointed by yourself; and we have been receiv- 
ed in a manner, I must say, we did not expect, 
considering this is the first visit of our niece Lady 
Juliana Douglas.” 

“Til tell you what, girls,” replied their friend, 
as she still stood with her back to the fire, and 
her hands behind her ; “I'll tell you what,—you 
are not yourselves—you are all lost—quite mad— 
that’s all—humph !” 

“If that’s the case, we cannot be fit company 
for your Ladyship,” reported Miss Jacky warm- 
ly; “and therefore the best thing we can do, is 
to return the way we came: Come, Lady Juli- 
ana—come sister.” P 
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“T declare, Jacky, the impetuosity of your 
temper is—I really cannot stand it—”’ and the 
gentle Grizzy gave way to a flood of tears. 

“You used to be rational, intelligent crea- 
tures,” resumed her Ladyship; “but what has 
come over you, [ don’t know. You come tum- 
bling in here at the middle of the night—and the 
top of the house—nobody knows how—when I 
never was thinking of you; and because I don’t 
tell a parcel of lies, and pretend I expected you, 
you are for flying of again—humph! Is this the 
behaviour of women in their senses? But, since 
you are here, you may as well sit down, and say 
what brought you. Get down, Gil Blas—go 
along, Tom Jones,” addressing two huge cats, 
who occupied a three-cornered leather chair by 
the fire-side, and who relinquished it with much 
reluctance, 

“How do you do, pretty creature?” kissing 
Lady Juliana, as she seated her in this cat’s cra- 
dle. “Now, girls, sit down, and tell what brought 
you here to-day—humph !” 

“Can your Ladyship ask such a question, af- 
ter having formally invited us?” demanded the 
wrathful Jacky. 

“Pil tell you what, girls; you were just as 
much invited by me to dine here to-day, as you 
were appointed to sup with the Grand Seignior— 
humph !” 

“What day of the week does your Ladyship 
call this ?” 

“TI call it Tuesday; but I suppose the Glen- 
fern calendar calls it Thursday: ‘Thursday was 
the day I invited you to come.” 

“Pm sure—I’m thankful we're got to the bot- 
tom of it at last,” cried Miss Grizzy ; “I read it, 
because I’m sure you wrote it, Tuesday.” 

** How could you be such a fool, my love, as to 
read any such thing? Even if it had been writ- 
ten Tuesday, you might have had the sense to 
know it meant Thursday. When did you know 
me invite any body for a Tuesday ?” 

“T declare it’s very true; I certainly ought to 
have known better. Iam quite confounded at my 
own stupidity ; for, as you observe, even though 
you had said Tuesday, I might have known that 
you must have meant Thursday.” 

“Well, well, no more about it: since you are 
here, you must stay here, and you must have 
something to eat, I suppose. Sir Sampson and 
I have dined two hours ago; but you shall have 
your dinner for all that. I must shut shop for this 
day, it seems, and leave my resuscitating tincture 
all in the dead-thraw—Methusalem pills quite in 
their infancy. But there’s no help for it: since 
you are here, you must stay here, and you must 
be fed and lodged: so get along, girls, get along. 
Here, Gil Blas—come, Tom Jones.” And, pre- 
ceded by her cats, and followed by her guests, she 
led the way to the parlour. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Point de milieu: l’hymen et ses liens 
Sont les plus grands ou des maux ou des biens,” 
‘ L’ Enfant Prodigue. 


On returning to the parlour, they found Sir 
Sampson had, by means of the indefatigable Phi- 
listine, been transported into a suit of regimen- 
tals, and wel! powdered peruke, which had, in 
some measure, restored him to his usual compla- 
cency. Henry, who had gone in quest of some 
person to take charge of the horses, now entered ; 
and shortly atier a tray of provisions was brought, 
which the half-famished party eagerly attacked, 
regardless of their hostess’s admonitions to eat 
sparingly, as nothing was so dangerous as eating 
heartily when people were hungry. 

The repast being at length concluded, Lady 
Maclaughlan led her guests into the saloon, They 
passed through an anti-chamber, which seemed, 
by the faint light of the lamp, to contain nothing 
but piles on piles of china, and entered the room 
of state. 

The eye at first wandered in uncertain obscu- 
rity ; and the guests cautiously proceeded over a 
bare oaken floor, whose dark polished surface 
seemed to emulate a mirror, through an apart- 
ment of formidable extent. The walls were hung 
with rich but grotesque tapestry. ‘The ceiling, by. 
its height and massy carving, bespoke the age of 
the apartment ; but the beauty of the design was 
lost in the gloom. 

A Turkey carpet was placed in the middle of 
the floor ; and, on the middle of the carpet, stood 
the card table, at which two footmen, hastily sum- 
moned from the revels at Sandy More’s, were 
placing chairs and cards ; seemingly eager to dis- 
play themselves, as if to prove that they were al- 
ways at their posts. 

Cards were a matter of course with Sir Samp- 
son and his lady ; but, as whist was the only game 
they ever played, a difficulty arose as to the means 
of providing amusement for the younger part of 
the company. 

“T have plenty of books for you, my loves,” 
said Lady Maclaughlan ; and, taking one of the 
candles, she made a journey to the other end of 
the room, and entered a small turret, from which 
her voice was heard issuing most audibly“ All 
the books that should ever have been published 
are here. Read these, and you need read no 
more: all the world’s in these books—humph! 
Here’s the Bible, great and small, with apocrypha 
and concordance! Here’s Floyer’s Medicina 
Gerocomica, or, the Galenic Art of preserving Old 
Men’s Health ;—Love’s Art of Surveying and 

Measuring Land :—Transactions of the Highland 
Society ;—Glass’s Cookery ;—F lavel’s Fountain of 
Life Opened ;—Fencing Familiarized ;—Observa- 
tions on the use of Bath Waters ;—Cure for Soul 
Sores ;—De Blondt’s Military Memoirs ;—Mac- 
Ghie’s Book-keeping ;—Mead on Pestilence ;— 
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Astenthology, or the Art of preserving Feeble 
Life!” 

As she enumerated the contents of her library, 
she paused at the end of each title, in hopes of 
hearing the book called for ; but she was allowed 
to proceed without interruption to the end of her 
catalogue. 

“Why! what would you have, children ?” 
cried she in one of her sternest accents. “I dont 
know! Do you know yourselves? Here are two 
novels, the only ones worth any Christian’s read- 
ing.” 

Henry gladly accepted the first volumes of Gil 
Blas, and Clarissa Harlowe; and, giving the lat- 
ter to Lady Juliana, began the other himself. 
Miss Becky was settled with her hands across ; 
and, the whist party being arranged, a solemn si- 
lence ensued. 

Lady Juliana turned over a few pages of her 
own book, then begged Henry would exchange 
with her; but both were in so difierent a style 
from the French and German school she had been 
accustomed to, that they were soon relinquished 
in disappointment and disgust. 

On the table, which had been placed by the fire 
for her accommodation, lay an English Newspa- 
per; and to that she had recourse, as a last effort 
at amusement. But, alas! even the dulness of 
Clarissa Harlowe was delight, compared to the 
anguish with which this fatal paper was fraught, 
in the shape of the following paragraph, which 
presented itself to the unfortunate fair one’s eye. 

“Yesterday was married, by special license, at 
the house of Mrs. D , his Grace the Duke of 
L , to the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
D. . His Royal Highness the Duke of 
was gracious enough to act as father to the bride 
upon this occasion, and was present in person, as 
were their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of . 
and of The bride looked most bewitch- 
ingly lovely, in a simple robe of the finest Mech- 
lin lace, with a superb veil of the same costly ma- 
terial, which hung down to her feet. She wore a 
set of pearls estimated at thirty thousand pounds, 
whose chaste elegance corresponded with the rest 
of the dress. Immediately after the ceremony, 
they partook of a sumptuous collation: and the 
happy pair set off in a chariot and four, attended 
by six out-riders, and two coaches and four. 

“ After spending the honey-moon at his Grace’s 
unique villa on the Thames, their Graces will 
receive company at their splendid mansion in 
Portman Square. The wedding paraphernalia is 
said to have cost ten thousand pounds ; and her 
Grace’s jewel-box is estimated at little less than 
half a million.” 

Wretched as Lady Juliana had long felt her- 
self to be, her former state of mind was positive 
happiness compared to what she now endured. 
Envy, regret, self-reproach, and resentment, all 
struggled in the breast of the self-devoted beauty, 
while the paper dropped from her hand, and she 
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cast a fearful glance around, as if to ascertain the 
reality of her fate. ‘The dreadful certainty smote 
her with a sense of wretchedness too acute to be 
suppressed ; and, darting a look of horror at her 
unconscious husband, she threw herself back in 
her chair, while the scalding tears of envy, anger, 
and repentance, fell from her eyes. 

Accustomed as Henry now was to these ebul- 
litions of feeling from his beauteous partner, he 
was not yet so indifferent as to behold them un- 
meved; and he sought to soothe her by the 
kindest expressions and most tender epithets. 
These, indeed, had long since ceased to charm 
away the lady’s ill-humour, but they sometimes 
succeeded in mollifying it. But now, their only 
effect seemed to be increasing the irritation, as 
she turned from all her husband’s inquiries, and 
impatiently withdrew her hands from his. 

Astonished at a conduct so incomprehensible, 
Douglas earnestly besought an explanation. 

“There !” cried she, at length, pushing the pa- 
per towards him: “see there what I might have 
been but for you; and then compare it with what 
you have made me !” 

Confounded by this reproach, Heary eagerly 
snatched up the paper, and his eye instantly fell 
on the fatal paragraph; the poisoned dart that 
struck the death-blow to all that now remained 
to him of happiness—the fond idea that, even 
amidst childish folly and capricious estrange- 
ment, still, in the main, he was beloved! With 
a quivering lip, and cheek blanched with mortifi- 
cation and indignant contempt, he laid down the 
paper; and, without casting a look upon, or ut- 
tering a word to, his once adored and adoring Ju- 
liana, quitted the apartment in all that bitterness 
of spirit, which a generous nature must feel when 
it first discovers the fallacy of a cherished affec- 
tion. Henry had, indeed, ceased to regard his 
wife with the ardour of romantic passion; nor 
had the solid feelings of affectionate esteem sup- 
plied its place: but he loved her still, because he 
believed himself the engrossing object of her 
tenderness; and, in that blest delusion, he had 
hitherto found palliatives for her folly, and conso- 
lation for all his own distresses. 

To indifference he might for a time have re- 
mained insensible; because, though his feelings 
were strong, his perceptions were not acute. But 
the veil of illusion was now rudely withdrawn. 
He beheld himself detested where he imagined 
himself adored ; and the anguish of disappointed 
affection was heightened by the stings of wound- 
ed pride and deluded self-love. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“What's done cannot be undone ; to bed, to bed, to 
bed!” 


Exit Lady Macbeth. 
Tue distance at which the whist party had 
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placed themselves, and the deep interest in which 
their senses were involved, while the fate of the 
odd trick was pending, had rendered them insen- 
sible to the scene that was acting at the other 
extremity of the apartment. The task of admi- 
nistering succour to the afflicted fair one therefore 
devolved upon Miss Becky, whose sympathetic 
powers never had been called into action before. 
Slowly approaching the wretched Lady Juliana 
as she lay back in her chair, the tears coursing 
each other down her cheeks, she tendered her a 
smelling bottle, to which her own nose, and the 
noses of her sisters, were wont to be applied, 
whenever, as they choicely expressed it, they 
wanted a “fine smell.” But, upon this trying 
occasion, she went still further: she unscrewed 
the stopper; unfolded a cotton handkerchief, 
upon which she poured a few drops of lavender 
water, and offered it to her Ladyship, deeming 
that the most elegant and efficient manner in 
which she could afford relief. But the well- 
meant offering was silently waved off; and poor 
Miss Becky, having done all that the light of rea- 
son suggested to her, retreated to her seat, won- 
dering what it was her fine sister in-law would be 
at. 
By the time the rubber was ended, her Lady- 
ship’s fears of Lady Maclaughlan had enabled 
her to conquer her feelings so far, that they had 
now sunk into a state of sullen dejection, which 
the good aunts eagerly interpreted into the fa- 
tigue of the journey. Miss Grizzy declaring, 
that although the drive was most delightful— 
nobody could deny that—and they all enjoyed it 
excessively, as indeed every body must who had 
eyes in their head ; yet she must own, at the same 
time, that she really felt as if all her bones were 
broke. 

A general rising therefore took place at an ear- 
ly hour, and Lady Juliana, attended by all the 
females of the party, was ushered into the cham- 
ber of state, which was fitted up ina style ac- 
knowledged to be truly magnificent, by all who 
had ever enjoyed the honour of being permitted 
to gaze on its white velvet bed curtains, surmount- 
ed by the family arms, and gracefully tucked up 
by hands sinister-couped at the wrists, &c. But 
lest my fashionable readers should be of a differ- 
ent opinion, I shall refrain from giving an inven- 
tory of the various articles with which this fa- 
voured chamber was furnished. Misses Grizzy 
and Jacky occupied the green room which had 
been fitted up at Sir Sampson’s birth; the cur- 
tains hung at a respectful distance from the 
ground ; the chimney-piece was far beyond the 
reach even of the majestic Jacky’s arm; and the 
painted tiffany toilette was covered with a shoal 
of little tortoise-shell boxes of all shapes and sizes. 





A grim visage, scowling from under a High- 
land bonnet, graced by a single black feather, 
| hung on high. Miss Grizzy placed herself be- 
| f > +t, and, holding up the candle, contemplated 
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it for about the nine hundredth time, with an awe 
bordering almost on adoration. 

“ Certainly Sir Eneas must have been a most 
wonderful man—nobody can deny that; and 
there can be no question but he had the second- 
sight to the greatest degree—indeed, I never 
heard it disputed ; many of his prophecies, indeed, 
seem to have been quite incomprehensible ; but 
that is so much the more extraordinary, you know 
—for instance, the one with regard to our family,” 
lowering her voice—“ for my part I declare I never 
could comprehend it ; and yet there must be some- 
thing in it, too; but how any branch from the 
Glenfern tree—of course, you know, that can only 
mean the family tree—should help to prop Loch- 
marlie’s walls, is what I can’t conceive. If Sir 
Sampson had a son, to be sure, some of the girls 
—for you know it can’t be any of us; at least 1 
declare formy own part—I’m sure even if any 
thing—which I trust, in goodness, there is not the 
least chance of, should ever happen to dear Lady 
Maclaughlan and Sir Sampson should take it into 
his head—which, of course, is a thing not to be 
thought about—and indeed I’m quite convinced it 
would be very much out of respect to dear Lady 
Maclaughlan, as well as friendship for us, if such 
a thing was ever to come into his head.” 

Here the tender Grizzy got so involved in her 
own ideas, as to the possibility of Lady Maclaugh- 
lan’s death, and the propriety of Sir Sampson’s 
proposals, together with the fulfilling of Sir Eneas 
the seer’s prophecy, that there is no saying how 
far she strayed in her self-created labyrinth. Such 
as choose to follow her may. For our part, we 
prefer accompanying the youthful Becky to her 
chamber, whither she was also attended by the 
Lady of the mansion. Becky’s destiny for the 
night lay at the top of one of those little straggling 
wooden stairs common in old houses, which creak- 
ed in all directions. The bed was placed in a re- 
eess dark as Erebus, and betwixt the bed and the 
wall was a depth profound, which Becky’s cye 
dared not attempt to penetrate. 

“ You will find every thing right here, child,” 
said Lady Maclaughlan ; “and if and thing should 
be wrong, you must think it right. I never suffer 
any thing to be wrong here--humph.” Becky, 
emboldened by despair, cast a look towards the 
recess ; and, in a faint voice, ventured to inquire, 
“Ts there no fear that Tom Jones, or Gil Blas, 
may be in that place behind the bed ?” 

“ And if they should,” answered her hostess, in 
her most appalling tone, “what is that to you? 
Are you a mouse, that you are afraid they will eat 
you? Yes, | suppose you are. You are perhaps 
the princess in the fairy tale, who was a woman 
by day and a mouse by night. I believe you are 
bewitched! So { wish your mouseship a good 
night.” And she descended the creaking stair, 


singing, 


“* Mrs, Mouse, are you within,” 
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till even her stentorian voice was lost in distance. 
Poor Becky’s heart died with the retreating sounds, 
and only revived to beat time with the worm in 
the wood. Long and eerie was the night, as she 


gave herself up to all the horrors of a superstitious © 


mind—ghosts,grey, black, and white, flitted around 
her couch—cats, half human, held her throat—the 
death-watch ticked in her ears. At length, the 
light of morning shed its brightening influence on 
the dim opaque of her understanding ; and when 
all things stood disclosed in light, she shut her 
eyes, and ope’d her mouth, in all the blissfulness 
of security. The light of day was indeed favour- 
able for displaying to advantage the beauties of 
Lochmarlie Castle, which owed more to nature 
than art. It was beautifully situated on a smooth 
green bank, that rose somewhat abruptly from the 
lake, and commanded a view which, if not exten- 
sive, was yet full of variety and grandeur. 

Its venerable turrets reared themselves above 
the trees, which seemed co-eval with them; and 
the vast magnificence of its wide-spreading lawns 
and extensive forests, seemed to appertain to 
some feudal prince’s lofty domain. But in vain 
were creation’s charms spread before Lady Juli- 
ana’s eyes. Woods, and mountains, and lakes, 
and rivers, were odious things; and her heart 
panted for dusty squares and suffocating draw- 
ing-rooms. 

Something was said of departing, by the sisters, 
when the party met at breakfast; but this was 
immediately negatived, in the most decided man- 
ner, by their hostess. 

“Since you have taken your own time to come, 
my dears, you must take mine to go. Thursday 
was the day I invited you for, or at least wanted 
you for, so you must stay Thursday, and go 
away on Friday, and my blessing go with you— 
humph !” 

The sisters, charmed with what they termed 
the hospitality and friendship of this invitation, de- 
lightedly agreed to remain; and as things were 
at least conducted in better style there than at 
Glenfern, uncomfortable as it was, Lady Juliana 
found herself somewhat nearer home there than 
at the family chateau. Lady Maclaughlan, who 
could be commonly civil in her own house, was at 
some pains to amuse her guest, by showing her 
collection of china, and cabinet of gems, both of 
which were remarkably fine. There was also a 
library, and a gallery, containing some good pic- 
tures, and, what Lady Juliana prized still more, a 
billiard-table. Thursday, the destined day, at 
length arrived, and a large party assembled to 
dinner, Lady Juliana, as she half reclined on a 
sofa, surveyed the company with a supercilious 
stare, and without deigning to take any part in the 
general conversation that went on. It was enough 
that they spoke with a peculiar accent—every 
thing they said must be barbarous; but she was 
pleased once more to eat off plate, and to find her- 
self in rooms which, though grotesque and com- 














fortless, yet wore an air of state, and whose vast- 
ness enabled her to keep aloof from those with 
whom she never willingly came in contact. It 
was therefore with regret she saw the day of her 
departure arrive, and found herself once more an 
unwilling inmate of her only asylum, particularly 
as her situation now required comforts and indul- 
gences which it was there impossible to procure. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘+ No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 








Mother, miscall’d, farewell !” 
SavaGe. 


Tue happy period, so long and anxiously an- 
ticipated by the ladies of Glenfern, at length ar- 
rived, and Lady Juliana presented to the house of 
Douglas—not, alas! the ardently desired heir to 
its ancient consequence, but twin daughters, who 
could only be regarded as additional burdens on 
its poverty. 

The old gentleman’s disappointment was ex- 
cessive ; and, as he paced up and down the par- 
lour, with his hands in his pockets, he muttered, 
“Twa lasses! I ne’er heard tell o’ the like o’t. I 
wonder whar their tochers are to come frae ?” 

Miss Grizzy, in great perturbation, declared, it 
certainly was a great pity it had so happened, but 
these things couldn’t be helped ; she was sure 
Lady Maclaughlan would be greatly surprised. 

Miss Jacky saw no cause for regret, and pro- 
mised herself an endless source of delight in 
forming the minds and training the ideas of her 
infant mieces. 

Miss Nicky wondered how they were to be 
nursed, She was afraid Lady Juliana would 
not be able for both, and wet-nurses had such 
stomachs ! 

Henry, meanwhile, whose love had all revived 
in anxiety for the safety, and anguish for the 
sufferings of his youthful partner, had hastened to 
her apartment, and, kneeling by her side, he 
pressed her hands to his lips with feelings of the 
deepest emotion. 

“ Dearer—a thousand times dearer to me than 
ever,” whispered her as he fondly embraced her, 
“and those sweet pledges of our love!” 

“ Ah, don’t mention them,” interrupted his lady, 
in a languid tone: “How very provoking! I 
hate girls so—and two of them—oh!” and she 
sighed deeply. Her husband sighed too, but 
from a different cause. The nurse now appear- 
ed, and approached with her helpless charges; 
and both parents, for the first time, looked on their 
own offspring. 

“ What nice little creatures!” said the delight- 
ed father, as, taking them in his arms, he im- 
printed the _ kiss on the innocent faces of his 
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daughters, and then held them to their mother ; 
who, turning from them with disgust, exclaimed, 
“ How can you kiss them, Harry! They are so 
ugly, and they squall so! Oh do, for heaven’s 
sake, take them away! And see, there is poor 
Psyche, quite wretched at being so long away from 
me—Pray, put her on the bed.” 

“She will grow fond of her babies by and by,” 
said poor Henry to himself, as he quitted the 
apartment, with feelings very different from those 
with which he entered it. 

At the pressing solicitations of her husband, 
the fashionable mother was prevailed upon to at- 
tempt nursing one of her poor starving infants ; 
but the first trial proved also the last, as she de- 
clared nothing upon earth should ever induce her 
to perform so odious an office; and as Henry’s 
entreaties, and her aunt’s remonstrances, served 
alike to irritate and agitate her, the contest was, 
by the advice of her medical attendant, complete- 
ly given up. «A wet nurse was therefore pro- 
cured; but as she refused to undertake both 
children, and the old gentleman would not hear of 
having two such incumbrances in his family, it 
was settled, to the unspeakable delight of the 
maiden sisters, that the youngest should be in- 
trusted entirely to their management, and brought 
up by hand. 

The consequence was such as might have been 
foreseen. The child, who was naturally weak 
and delicate at its birth, daily lost a portion of its 
little strength, while its continued cries declared 
the intensity of its sufferings, though they pro- 
duced no other effect on its unfeeling mother, than 
her having it removed to a more distant apart- 
ment, as she could not endure to hear the cross 
little thing scream for nothing. On the other hand, 
the more favoured twin, who was from its birth a 
remarkable strong lively infant, and met with all 
justice from its nurse, throve apace, and was pro- 
nounced by her to be the very picture of the bonnie 
leddie, its mamma ; and then, with all the low cun- 
ning of her kind, she would !aunch forth into pane- 
gyrics of its beauty, and prophecies of the great 
dignities and honours that would one day be 
showered upon it; until, by her fawning and flat- 
tery, she succeeded in exciting a degree of inter- 
est, which nature had not secured for it in the 
mother’s breast. 

Things were in this situation, when, at the end 
of three weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas arrived to 
offer their congratulations on the birth of the 
twins. Lady Juliana received her sister-in-law in 
her apartment, which she had no* "+* cuitted, and 
replied to her congratulations on'y by querulous 
complaints and childish murmurs. 

“Tam sure you are very happy in not having 
children,” continued she, as the cries of the little 
sufferer reached her ear; “I hope to goodness I 
shall never have any more. I wonder if any 
body ever had twin daughters before! and J, too, 
who hate girls so!” 
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Mrs, Douglas, disgusted with her unfeeling | Lady Juliana’s kind promise? Indeed I will be 


folly, knew not what to reply, and a pause ensu- 
ed; but a fresh burst of cries from the unfortu- 
nate baby again called forth its mother’s indig- 
nation. 

“Tf wish to goodness that child was gagged,” 
cried she, holding her hands to her ears. “It has 
done nothing but scream since the hour it was 
born, and it makes me quite sick to hear it.” 

“Poor little dear!” said Miss Douglas, com- 
passionately, “it appears to suffer a great deal.” 

“Suffer!” repeated her sister-in-law: “ what 
can it suffer? [ am sure it meets with a great 
deal more attention than any person in the house, 
These three old women do nothing but feed it 
from morning to night, with every thing they can 
think of, and make such a fuss about it !” 

“‘[ suspect, my dear sister, you would be very 
sorry for yourself,” said Mrs. Douglas with a 
smile, “ were you to endure the same treatment 
as your poor baby; stuffed with improper food, 
and loathsome drugs, and bandied about from one 
person to another.” 

“You may say what you please,” retorted La- 
dy Juliana, pettishly ; “but 1 know its nothing 
but ill temper: nurse says so too; and it isso ugly 
with constantly crying, that [ cannot bear to look 
at it;” and she turned away her head, as Miss 
Jacky entered with the little culprit in her arms, 
which she was vainly endeavouring to talk into si- 
lence, while she dandled it in the most awkward 
maiden-like manner imaginable. 

“Good heavens! what a fright'” exclaimed 
the tender parent, as her child was held up to her. 
“Why, it is much less than when itavas born, 
and its skin is as yellow as saffron, and it squints ! 
Only look what a difference,” as the nurse ad- 
vanced and ostentatiously displayed her charge, 
who had just waked out of a long sleep; its 
cheeks flushed with heat; its skin completely 
filled up; and its large eyes rolling under its al- 
ready dark eye-lashes. 

“The bonny wean’s just her mamma’s pickter,” 
drawled out the nurse, “ but the wee missy’s unco 
like her aunties.” 

“Take her away,” cried Lady Juliana, in a 
tone of despair—“I wish I could send her out of 
my hearing altogether, for her noise will be the 
death of me.” 

“ Alas! what would I give to hear the blessed 
sound of a living child !” exclaimed Mrs. Douglas, 
taking the infant in her arms. “ And how great 
would be my happiness, could I call the poor re- 
jected one mine !” 

“I’m sure you are welcome to my share of the 
little plague,” said her sister-in-law, with a laugh, 
“if you can prevail upon Harry to give up his.” 

“T would give up a great deal, could my poor 
child find a mother,” replied her husband, who 
just then entered. 

“My dear brother!” cried Mrs. Douglas, her 
eyes eee with delight, “do you then confirm 
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a mother to your dear baby, and love her as if 
she were my own; and in a month—Oh! in much 
less time—you shall see her as stout as her sis- 
ter.” 

Henry sighed, as he thought, why has not my 
poor babe such a mother of its own! Then thank- 
ing his sister-in-law for her generous intentions, 
he reminded her that she must consult her hus- 
band, as few men liked to be troubled with any 
children but their own. 

“You are in the right,” said Mrs. Douglas, 
blushing at the impetuosity of feeling, which had 
made her forget for an instant the deference due 
to her husband; “I shall instantly ask his per- 
mission, and he is so indulgent to all my wishes, 
that I have little doubt of obtaining his consent ;” 
and, with the child in her arms, she hastened to 
her husband, and made known her request. 

Mr. Douglas received the proposal with con- 
siderable coolness; wondering what his wife 
could see in such an ugly squalling thing, to 


.plague herself about it. If it had been a boy, 


old enough to speak and run about, there might 
be some amusement in it; but he could not see 
the use of a squalling sickly infant—and a girl 
too! 

His wife sighed deeply, and the tears stole 
down her cheeks, as she looked on the wan vi- 
sage and closed eyes of the little sufferer. “God 
help thee, poor baby !” said she mournfully ; “ you 
are rejected on all hands, but your misery will 
soon be at an end?” and she was slowly leaving 
the room with her helpless charge, when her hus- 
band, touched at the sight of her distress, though 
the feeling that caused it he did not comprehend, 
called to her, “I am sure, Alicia, if you really 
wish to take charge of the infant, I have no ob- 
jections ; only I think you will find it a great 
plague, and the mother is such a fool.” 

“Worse than a fool,” said Mrs, Douglas in- 
dignantly, “ for she hates and abjures this her 
poor unoflending babe.” 

“Does she so?” cried Mr, Douglas, every 
kindling feeling roused within him at the idea ot 
his blood being hated and abjured ; “ then, hang 
me! if she shall have any child of Harry’s to hate, 
as long as I have a house to shelter it, and a six- 
pence to bestow upon it.” taking the infant in his 
arms, and kindly kissing it. 

Mrs. Douglas smiled through her tears, as she 
embraced her husband, and praised his goodness 
and generosity ; then, full of exultation and de- 
light, she flew to impart the success of her mission 
to the parents of her protégé. 

Great was the surprise of the maiden-nurses, 
at finding they were to be bereft of their little 
charge. 

“J declare, I think the child is doing as well 
as possible,” said Miss Grizzy. ‘To be sure, it 
does yammer constantly—that can’t be denied ; 
and it is uncommonly small--nobody can dispute 
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that. At the same time,1 am sure I can’t tell 
what makes it cry, for I’ve given it two cholic 
powders every day, and a tea-spoonful of Lady 
Maclaughlan’s carminative every three hours.” 

“ And I’ve done nothing but make water-gruel, 
and chop rusks for it,” quoth Miss Nicky, “ and 
yet it is never satisfied. I wonder what it would 
be at.” 

“ T know perfectly well what it would be at,” 
said Miss Jacky, with an air of importance. “ All 
this crying and screaming, is for nothing else but 
a nurse ; but it ought not to be indulged : there 
is no end of indulging the desires, aud ’tis amazing 
how cunning children are, and how soon they know 
how to take advantage of people’s weakness,” 
gluncing an eye of fire at Mrs. Douglas. “ Were 
that my child, I would feed her on bread and wa- 
ter, before [ would humour her fancies. A pretty 
lesson indeed! if she’s to have her own way 
before she’s a month old.” 

Mrs. Douglas knew that it was in vain to at- 
tempt arguing with her aunts. She therefore al- 
lowed them to wonder, and declaim over their 
sucking pots, cholic powders, and other instru- 
ments of torture, while she sent to the wife of one 
of her tenants who had lately lain in, and who 
wished for the situation of nurse, appointing her 
to be at Lochmarlie the following day. Having 
made her arrangements, and collected the scanty 
portion of clothing Mrs. Nurse chose to allow, 
Mrs. Douglas repaired to her sister-in-law’s apart- 
ment, with her little charge in her arms. She 
found her still in bed, and surrounded with her 
favourites, 

“ So you really are going to torment yourself 
with that little screech-owl,” said she. “ Well, 
I must say it’s very good of you ; but I am afraid 
you will soon tire of her. Children are such 
plagues! Are they not, my darling?” added she, 
kissing her pug. 

“ You will not say so when you have seen my 
little girl a month hence,” said Mrs. Douglas, try- 
ing to conceal her disgust for Henry’s sake, who 
had just then entered the room. “ She has pro- 
mised me never to cry any more ; so give her a 
kiss, and let us be gone.” 

The high-bred mother slightly touched the cheek 
of her sleeping babe, extended her finger to her 
sister-in-law, and carelessly bidding them good- 
bye, returned to her pillow and her pugs. 

Henrv accompanied Mrs. Douglas to the car- 
riage, and before they parted, he promised his bro- 
ther to ride over to Lochmarlie in a few days. He 
said nothing of his child, but his glistening eye, 
and the warm pressure of his hand, spoke volumes 
to the kind heart of his brother ; who assured him 
that Alice would be very good to his little girl, and 
that he was sure she would get quite well when 
she got a nurse, The carriage drove off, and Henry 
with a heavy spirit, returned to the house to listen 
to his father’s lectures, his aunts’ ejaculations, and 
his wife’s murmurs. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“ We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in.” > 
Henry IV. 


Tue birth of twin daughters awakened the 
young father to a still stronger sense of the total 
dependence and extreme helplessness of his con- 
dition. Yet how to remedy it he knew not: to 
accept of his father’s proposal was out of the ques- 
tion, and it was equally impossible for him, were 
he ever so inclined, to remain much longer a bur- 
den on the narrow income ofthe Laird of Glen- 
fern. One alternative only remained, which was to 
address the friend and patron of his youth, General 
Cameron ; and to him he therefore wrote, describ- 
ing all the misery of his situation, and imploring 
his forgiveness and assistance. “ The old Gene- 
ral’s passion must have cooled by this time,” thought 
he to himself, as he sealed the letter, “ and, as he 
has often overlooked former scrapes, I think, af- 
ter all, he will help me out of this greatest one of 
all.” 

For once Henry was not mistaken, He receiv- 
ed an answer to his letter, in which the General, 
after execrating his folly in marrying a lady of 
quality ; swearing at the birth of his twin daugh- 
ters ; and giving him some wholesome counsel as 
to his future mode of life ¢ concluded by inform- 
ing that he had got him reinstated in his former 
rank in the army; that he should settle seven 
hundred per annum on him, till he saw how mat- 
ters were conducted, and, in the mean time, en- 
closed a draught for four hundred pounds, to open 
the campaign. 

Though this was not, according to Henry’s no- 
tions, “coming down handsomely,” still it was 
better than not coming down at all, and witha 
mixture of delight aad disappointment, he flew to 
communicate the tidings to Lady Juliana. 

“Seven hundred pounds a year!” exclaimed 
she, in raptures: “ Heavens! what a quantity of 
money! why, we shall be quite rich, and I shall 
have such a beautiful house, and such pretty car- 
riages, and give such parties, and buy so many 
fine things—O dear, how happy I shall be !” 

“ You know little of money, Julia, if you think 
seven hundred pounds will do all that,” replied her 
husband gravely. “I hardly think we can afford a 
house in town; but we may have a pretty cottage 
at Richmond or Twickenham, and I can keep a 
curricle, and drive you about, you know; and we 
may give famous good dinners.” 

A dispute here ensued; her Ladyship hated 
cottages, and curricles, and good dinners, as much 
as her husband despised fancy balls, opera boxes, 
and chariots. 

The fact was, that the one knew very nearly 
as much of the real value of money as the other, 
and Henry’s sober scheme was just about as prac- 
ticable as his wife’s extravagant o.e. 

Brought up in the luxurious profusion of a great 
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house ; accustomed to issue her orders, and have 
them obeyed, Lady Juliana, at the time she mar- 
ned, was in the most blissful state of ignorance 
respecting the valueof pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Her maid took care to have her wardrobe supplied 
with all things needful; and when she wanted a 
new dress or a fashionable jewel, it was only driv- 
ing to Madame D.’s or Mr. Y.’s, and desiring the 
article to be sent to herself, while the bill went to 
her papa. 

From never seeing money in its own vulgar 
form, Lady Juliana had learned to consider it as a 
mere nominal thing; while, on the other hand, 
her husband, from seeing too much of it, had form- 
ed almost equally erroneous ideas of its powers. 
By the mistaken kindness of General Cameron, 
he had been, indulged in all the fashionable follies 
of the day, and allowed to use his patron’s ample 
fortune 4 if it had already been his own; nor 
was it until he found himself a prisoner at Glen- 
fern from want of money, that he had ever attach- 
ed the smallest importance to it. In short, both 
the husband and wife had been accustomed to 
look upon it in the same light as the air they 
breathed. They knew it essential to life, and 
concluded that it would come some way or other ; 
either from the east or west, north or south. As 
for the vulgar concerns of meat and drink, ser- 
vants’ wages, taxes, and so forth, they never found 
a place in the calculations of either. Birth-day 
dresses, fetes, operas, equipages, and state liveries, 
whirled in rapid succession through Lady Juli- 
ana’s brain, while clubs, curricles, horses, and 
claret, took possession of her husband’s mind. 

However much they differed in the proposed 
mode of showing off in London, both agreed per- 
fectly in the necessity of going there, and Henry 
therefore hastened to inform his father of the 
change in his circumstances, and apprize him of 
his intention of immediately joining his regiment, 
the-———Guards. er 

“Seven hunder pound a year!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman ; “Seven hunder pound! Oo what 
ean ye mak o’ a’ that siller? Ye’ll surely lay by 
the half o’t to tochér your bairns—Seven hunder 
pound a year for doing naething !” 

Miss Jacky was afraid, unless they got some 
person of sense, (which would not be any easy 
matter,) to take the management of it, it would 
perhaps be found litule enough in the long run. 

Miss Grizzy declared it was a very handsome 
income, nobody could dispute that; at the same 
time, every body must allow that the money could 
not have been better bestowed. 

Miss Nicky observed, “there was a great deal 
of good eating and drinking in seven hundred a- 
year, if people knew how to manage it.” 

All was busile and preparation throughout 
Glenfern Castle, and the young ladies’ good na- 
tured activity and muscular powers were again in 
requisition to collect the wardrobe, and pack the 
trunks, imperial, &c. of their noble sister. 





Glenfern remarked, “ that fules war fond o’ flit- 
ting, for they seemed glad to leave the good quar- 
ters they were in.” 

Miss Grizzy declared there was a great excuse 
for being glad, poor things! young people were 
always so fond of a change; at the same time, 
nobody could deny but that it would have been 
quite natural for them to feel sorry too. 

Miss Jacky was astonished how any person’s 
mind could be so callous as to think of leaving 
Glenfern without emotion. 

Miss Nicky wondered what was to become of 
the christening cake she had ordered from Perth ; 
it might be as old as the hills before there would 
be another child born amongst them. 

The Misses were ready to weep at the disap- 
pointment of the dreaming bread. 

In the midst of all this agitation, mental and 
bodily, the long-looked for moment arrived. The 
carriage drove round ready packed and loaded, 
and, absolutely screaming with delight, Lady Ju- 
liana sprung into it; as she nodded, and kissed 
her hand to the assembling groups, she impa- 
tiently called to Henry to follow. His adieus 
were, however, not quite so tonish as those of 
his high-bred lady, for he went duly and several- 
ly through all the evolutions of kissing, embrac- 
ing, ghaking of hands, and promises to write ; 
then taking his station by the side of the nurse 
and child, the rest of the carriage being com-, 
pletely filled by the favourites, he bade a long 
farewell to his paternal halls and the land of his 
birth. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


———'' For trifles, why should I displease 

The man I love? For trifles such as these 

To serious mischiefs lead the man I love.” 
ORACE. 


Bricut prospects of future happiness, and 
endless plans of expense, floated through Lady 
Juliana’s brain, and kept her temper in some de- 
gree of serenity during the journey. 

Arrived in London, she expressed herself en- 
raptured at being once more in a civilized country, 
and restored to the society of human creatures, 
An elegant house, and suitable establishment, 
were immediately provided ; and a thousand dear 
friends, who had completely forgotten her exist. 
ence, were now eager to welcome her to her former 
haunts, and lead her thoughtless and willing steps 
in the paths of dissipation and extravagance. 

Soon after their arrival, they were visited by 
General Cameron. It was two o’clock, yet 
Lady Juliana had not appeared; and Henry, 
half-stretched upon a sopha, was dawdling over 
his breakfast, with half a dozen newspapers scat- 
tered round. 

The first salutations over, the General de- 











manded—“ Am I not to be favoured with a sight 
of your lady? Is she afraid that Iam one of 
your country relations, and taken her flight from 
the breakfast table in consequence ?” 

‘She has not yet made her appearance,” re- 
plied Douglas ; “but I will let her know you are 
here. I am sure she will be happy to make 
acquaintance with one to whom I am so much 
indebted.” 

A message was despatched to Lady Juliana, 
who returned for answer, that she would be 
down immediately. Three quarters of an hour, 
however, elapsed; and the General, provoked 
with this inattention and affectation, was prepar- 
ing to depart, when the Lady made her appear- 
ance, 

“ Juliana, my love,” said her husband, “let me 
present you to General Cameron—the generous 
friend who has acted the part of a father towards 
me, and to whom you owe all the comforts you 
enjoy.” 

Lady Juliana slightly bowed with careless ease, 
aud half uttered a “How d’ye do—very happy 
indeed—” as she glided on to pull the bell for 
breakfast. “Cupid, Cupid!” cried she to the dog, 
who had flown upon the General, and was bark- 
ing most vehemently; “ poor darling Cupid! are 
youalmost starved to death? Harry, do give him 
that muffin on your plate.” 

“You are very late to-day, my love,” cried the 
mortified husband. 

“T have been pestered for the last hour with 
Duval and the court dresses, and I could not fix 
on what I should like.” 

“T think you might have deferred the ce- 
remony of choosing to another opportunity. 
General Cameron has been here above an hour.” 

“Dear! I hope you did not wait for me—I 
shall be quite shocked !” drawled out her Lady- 
ship in a tone denoting how very indifferent the 
answer would be to her. 

“1 beg your Ladyship would be under no un- 
casiness on that account,” replied the General, in 
an ironical tone, which, though lost upon her, was 
obvious enough to Henry. 

“ Have you breakfasted ?” asked Lady Juliana, 
exerting herself to be polite. 

“ Absurd, my love!” cried her husband. “ Do 
you suppose I should have allowed the General to 
wait for that too all this time, if he had not break- 
fasted many hours ago ?” 

“ Flow cross you are this morning, my Hlar- 
ry! I protest my Cupidon is quite ashamed of 
your grossiéreté !” 

A servant now entered to say Mr. Shagg was 
come to know her Ladyship’s final decision about 
the hammer-cloths ; and the new footman was 
come to be engaged ; and the china merchant was 
below. 

“Send up one of them ata time; and, as to 
the footman, you may say, I’ll have him at once,” 
said Lady Juliana. 
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“ T thought you had engaged Mrs. D.’s foatman 
last week. She gave him the best character, did 
she not?” asked her husband. 

“ O yes! his character was good enough ; but 
he was a horrid cheat for all that. He called 
himself five feet nine, and when he was measur- 
ed, he turned out to be only five feet seven and a 
half.” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Henry angrily, “‘ What 
the devil did that signify, ifthe man hada good 
character ?” 

“ How absurdly you talk, Harry, as if a man’s 
character signified, who has nothing to do but to 
stand behind my carriage !—A pretty figure he’d 
make there beside Thomas, who is at least five 
feet ten !” 

The entrance of Mr. Shagg, bowing and scrap- 
ing, and laden with cloths, lace, and fringes, inter- 
rupted the conversation. 

“Well, Mr. Shagg,” cried Lady Juliana, 
“ what’s to be done with that odious leopard’s 
skin ; you must positively take it off my hands. I 
would rather never go in a carriage again as 
show myself in the Park with that frightful 
thing.” 

“ Certainly, my Lady,” replied the obsequicus 
Mr. Shagg, “ any thing your Ladyship pleases ; 
your Ladyship can have any hémmer-cloth you 
like ; and I have accordingly brought patterns of 
the very newest fashions for your Ladyship to 
make choice. Here are some uncommon elegant 
articles. At the same time, my Lady, your Lady- 
ship must be sensible that it is impossible that 
we can take back the leopard’s skin. It was not 
only cut out to fit your Ladyship’s coach-box--and 
consequently your Ladyship understands it would 
not fit any other--but the silver feet and crests 
have also been affixed quite ready for use, so that 
the article is quite lost to us. I am confident, there- 
fore, that your Ladyship will consider of this, and 
allow it to be put down in your bill.” 

“ Put it any where but on my coach-box, and 
don’t bore me!” answered Lady Juliana, tossing 
over the patterns and humming a tune. 

“ What,” said her husband, “is that the leo- 
pard’s skin you were raving about last week, 
and are you tired of it before it has been used ?” 

* And no wonder. Who do you think I saw in 
the Park yesterday, but that old quiz Lady Den- 
ham, just come from the country, with her fright- 
ful old coach set off with a hammer-cloth precisely 
like the one I had ordered. Only fancy people 
saying, Lady Denham sets the fashion for Lady 
Juliana Douglas! O, there’s confusion and despair 
in the thought!” 

Confusion, at least, if not despair, was painted 
in Henry’s face, as he saw the General’s glance 
directed alternately with contempt at Lady Juliana 
and at himself, mingled with pity. He continued 
to fidget about in all directions, while Lady Julia- 
na talked nonsense to Mr. Shagg, and wondered 
if the General never meant to go away, But he 
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calmly kept his ground till the man was dismissed, 
and another introduced, loaded with china jars, 
monsters, and distorted tea-pots, for the capricious 
fair one’s choice and approbation. 

“ Beg ten thousand pardons, my Lady, for not 
calling yesierday, according to appointment—quite 
an unforeseen impediment. The Countess of 
Godolphin :ad somehow got private intelligence 
that [ had a sct of fresh commodities just cleared 
from the custom-house, and well knowing such 
things are not long in hand ; her La’ship came up 
from the country on purpose—the Countess has so 
much taste !— she drove straight to my warehouse, 
and kept me a close prisoner till after your Lady- 
ship’s hour ; but [ hope it may not be taken amiss, 
seeing that it is not a customary thing with us to 
be calling on customers, not to mention, that this 
line of goods is not easily transported about. How- 
ever, I flatter myself, the articles now brought for 
your Ladyship’s inspection will not be found be- 
neath your notice. Please to observe this choice 
piece—it represents a Chinese cripple, squat on the 
ground, with his legs crossed. Your Ladyship 
may observe the head and chin advanced forwards, 
as in the act of begging. The tea pours from the 
open mouth ; and, till your Ladyship tries, you 
can have no idea of the elegant effect it produces,” 

“ Thatis really droll,” cried Lady Juliana, with a 
laugh of delight ; “ and I must have the dear sick 
beggar, he is so deliciously hideous.” 

“ And here,” continued Mr. Brittle, “is an 
amazing delicate article, in the way of a jewel: a 
frog of Turkish agate for burning pastiles in, my 
Lady ; just suchas they use in the seraglio ; and 
indeed this one I may call invaluable, for it was the 
favourite toy of one of the widowed Sultanas, till 
she grew devout and gave up perfumes. One of 
her slaves disposed of it to my foreign partner. 
Here it opens at the tail, where you put in the 
pastiles, and closing it up, the vapourissues beau- 
tifully through the nostrils, eyes, ears, and mouth, 
all at once. Here, Sir,” turning to Douglas, “ if 
you are curious in new workmanship, I would 
have you examine this. I defy any jeweller in 
London to come up to the fineness of these hinges, 
and delicacy of the carving—” 

“ Pshaw, damn it!” said Douglas, turning away, 
and addressing some remark to the General, who 
was provokingly attentive to every thing that went 
on. 

“Here,” continued Mr. Brittle, “area set of 
jars, tea-pots, mandarins, sea-monsters, and pug- 
dogs, all of superior beauty, but such as your 
Ladyship may have seen before.” 

“ Oh, the dear, dear little puggies ! I must have 
them to amuse my own darlings. I protest here 
is one the image of Psyche ; positively I must kiss 
it!” 

“ O dear! I am sure,” cried Mr. Brittle, sim- 
pering, and making a conceited bow, “ your 
Ladyship does it and me too much honour, But 
here, as I was going to say, is the pheenix of all 
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procelain ware—the ne plus ultra of perfection— 
what I have kept in my back room, concealed 
from all eyes, until your Ladyship shall pro- 
nounce upon it. Somehow one of my shopmen 
got word of it, and told her Grace of L 
(who has a pretty taste in these things for a 
young lady,) that I had some particular choice 
article, that 1 was keeping for a lady that was a 
favourite of mine. Her Grace was in the shop 
the matter of a full hour and a half, trying to 
wheedle me out of a sight of this rare piece; 
and I, pretending not to know what her Grace 
would be after, but showing her thing after 
thing, to put it out of her head. But she was 
not so easily bubbled, and at last went away ill 
enough pleased. Now, my Lady, prepare ali 
your eyes:” he then went to the door, and re- 
turned, carrying with difficulty a large basket, 
which till then had been kept by one of his sa- 
tellities. After removing coverings of all descrip- 
tions, an uncouth groupe of monstrous size was 
displayed ; which, on investigation, appeared to 
be a serpent coiled in regular folds round the 
body of a tiger placed on end; and the whole 
structure, which was intended for a vessel of some 
kind, was formed of the celebrated green mottled 
china, invaluable to connoisseurs. 

“ View that well,” exclaimed Miss Brittle, in a 
transport of enthusiasm, “for such a specimen 
not of one half the size has ever been imported to 
Europe. There is a long story about this my 
pheenix, asI call it; but, to be brief, it was se- 
cretly procured from one of the temples, where, 
gigantic as it may seem, and uncouth for the pur- 
pose, it was the idol’s principal tea-pot !” 

“O delicious!” cried Lady Juliana, clasping 
her hands in ecstasy; “I will give a party for 
the sole purpose of drinking tea out of this ma- 
chine ; and [ will have the whole room fitted up 
like an Indian temple. Ob! it will be so new! 
I die to send out my cards. The Duchess of B. 
told me the other day, with such a triumphant 
air, when I was looking at her two little green 
jars, not a quarter the size of this, that there was 
not a bit more of that china to be had for love or 
money. Oh, she will beso provoked!’ And she 
absolutely skipped for joy. 

A loud rap at the door now announcing a \.- 
sitor, Lady Juliana ran to the balcony, crying, 
“Oh, it must be Lady Gerard, for she promised 
to call early in the morning, that we might go 
together to a wonderful sale in some far off place 
in the city—at Wapping, for aught [know. M1. 
Brittle, Mr. Brittle, for the love of heaven, carry 
the dragon into the back drawing-room—lI pur- 
chase it, remember !—make haste !—Lady Ge- 
rard is not to get a glimpse of it for the world.” 

The servant now entered with a message from 
Lady Gerard, who would not alight, begging 
that Lady Juliana would make haste down to 
her, asthey had not a moment to lose. She was 
flying away, without further ceremony than a 
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“Pray, excuse me,” to the General, when her 
husband called after her to know whether the 
child was gone out, as he wished to show her to 
the General. 

“T don’t know, indeed,” replied the fashion- 
able mother ; “I haven’t had time to see her to- 
day ;” and, before Douglas could reply, she was 
down stairs. 

A pause ensued—the General whistled a quick 
step, and Douglas walked up and down the room, 
in a pitiable state of mind, guessing pretty much 
what was passing in the mind of his friend, and 
fully sensible that it must be of a severer nature 
than any thing he could yet allow himself to think 
of his Juliana. 

“Douglas,” said the General, “ have you made 
any step towards a reconciliation with your fa- 
ther-in-law? TI believe it will become shortly ne- 
cessary for your support. 

“Juliana wrote twice after her marriage,” re- 
plied he; “but the reception which her letters 
met with was not such as to encourage perseve- 
rance on our part. With regard to myself, it is 
not an affair in which delicacy will permit me to 
be very active, as I might be accused of merce- 
nary motives which [ am far from having.” 

“Qh, of that I acquit you ; but surely it ought 
to be a matter of moment, even toa Lady 
Juliana. The case is now altered. Time must 
have accustomed him to the idea of this imagina- 
ry affront; and, on my honour, if he thought like 
a gentleman, and a man of sense, | know where 
he would think the misfortune lay. Nay, don’t 
interrupt me. The old Earl must now, I say, 
have -cooled in his resentment; perhaps, too, 
his grand-children may soften his heart; this 
must have occurred to you. Has her Ladyship 
taken any further steps since her arrival in 
town ?” 

“I—I believe she has not; but I will put her in 
mind.” 

“A daughter who requires to have her memory 
refreshed on such a subject, is likely to make a 
valuable wife !” said the General drily. 

Douglas felt as if it was incumbent on him to 
be angry, but remained silent. 

“Hark ye, Douglas,” continued the General, 
“T speak this for your interest. You cannot go 
on without the Earl’s help. You know I am, 
not on ceremony with you; and, if I refrain 
from saying what you see I think, about your 
present ruinous mode of life, it is not to spare 
your feelings, but from a sense of the useless- 
ness of any such remonstrance. What I do give 
you is with good will; but all my fortune would 
not suffice to furnish pug-dogs, and deformed 
tea-pots, for such a vitiated taste ; and if it would, 
hang me if it should. But enough on this head. 
The Earl has been in bad health, and is lately 
come to town. His son, too, and his lady, are 
to come about the same time, and are to ‘reside 
with him during the season. I have heard Lord 
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Lindore spoken of as a good-natured easy man, 
and he would probably enter willingly into any 
scheme to reinstate his sister into his father’s 
good graces, Think of this, and make what 
you can of it; and my particular advice to you 
personally is, try to exchange into a marching 
regiment ; for a fellow like you, with such a wife, 
London is the very devil! and so good morning 
to you.” He snatched up his hat, and was off in 
a moment. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘“* To reckon up a thousand of her pranks, 
Her pride, her wasteful spending, her unkindness, 
Her scolding, pouting, 
Were to reap an endless catalogue.’ 


Old Play. 








Wuew Lady Juliana returned from her expedi- 
tion, it was so late, that Douglas had not time to 
speak to her; and separate engagements carry- 
ing them different ways, he had no opportunity to 
do so until the following morning at breakfast. 
He then resolved no longer to defer what he had 
to say, and began by reproaching her with the 
cavalier manner in which she had behaved to his 
good friend, the General. 

“Upon my life, Harry, you are grown per- 
fectly savage,” cried his Lady. “I was most 
particularly civil; 1 wonder what you would 
have me todo? You know very well I cannot 
have any thing to say to old men of that sort.” 

I think,” returned Henry, “ you might have 
been gratified by making an acquaintance with 
my benefactor, and the man to whom you owe 
the enjoyment of your favourite pleasures. At 
any rate, you need not have made yourself ridi- 
culous, May I perish, if I did not wish myself 
under ground while you were talking nonsense 
to those sneaking rascals, who wheedle you out 
of your money! S’death! I had a good mind 
to throw them and their trumpery out of the 
window, when I saw you make such a fool of 
yourself.” 

“A fool of myself! how foolishly you talk ! 
and as for that vulgar awkward General, he 
ought to have been too much flattered. Some of 
the monsters were so like himself, 1 am sure he 
must have thought I took them for the love of his 
round bare pate.” 

“Upon my soul, Julia! I am ashamed of you! 
Do leave off this excessive folly, and try to be 
rational, What I particularly wished to say to 
you, is, that your father is in town, and it will be 
proper that you should make another effort to be 
reconciled to him.” 

“[ dare say it will,” answered Lady Juliana, 
with a yawn. 

“ And you must lose no time. When will you 
write ?” 
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“There’s no use in writing, or indeed doing 
any thing in the matter. Iam sure he won't for- 
give me.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Oh, why should he do it now? »He did not 
forgive me when I asked him before.” 

“And do you think then, for a father’s for- 
viveness, it is not worth while to have a little 
perseverance ?” 

“T am sure he won’t do it; so ’tis in vain to 
try ;” repeated she, going to the glass, and sing- 
ing, “ Papa non dite di no,” &e. 

“By heavens, Julia!” cried her husband pas- 
sionately, “you are past all endurance! Can 
nothing touch you ?—nothing fix your thoughts, 
and make you serious for a single moment? Can 
I not make you understand, that you are ruining 
yourself aud me; that we have nothing to de- 
pend upon but the bounty of that man whom 
you disgust by your caprice, extravagance, and 
inpertinence - aud that if you don’t get recon- 
ciled to you iather, what is to become ot you? 
You already know what you have to expect from 
my family, and how you Jike living with them.” 

“Heavens, Harry!” exclaimed her Lady- 
ship, “what is all this tirade about? Is it be- 
cause I said, papa wouldn’t forgive me? I’m 
sure | don’t mind writing to him; I have no ob- 
jection, the first leisure moment I have ; but really, 
in town, one’s time is so engrossed.” 

At this moment her maid entered in triumph, 
carrying on her arms a satin dress, embroidered 
with gold and flowers. 

“See, my Lady,” cried she, “ your new robe, 
as Madame has sent home half a day sooner 
than her word; and she has disobliged several 
of the quality by not giving the pattern.” 

“Oh, lovely! charming! Spread it out, Gage ; 
hold it to the light; all my own fancy. Only 
look, Harry ; how exquisite! how divine!” 

Harry had no time to express his contempt 
for embroidered robes ; for just then one of his 
knowing friends came, by appointment, to ac- 
company him to Tattersal’s, where he was to bid 
for a famous pair of curricle greys, 

Days passed on without Lady Juliana’s ever 
thinking it worth while to follow her husband’s 
advice, about applying to her father; until a 
week aftcr, Douglas overheard the following con- 
versation between his wife and one of her ac- 
quaintance. 

“You are going to this grand fete of course,” 
said Mrs. G. “I’m told it is to eclipse every 
thing that has yet been scen or heard of.” 

“Of what fete do you speak ?” demanded La- 
dy Juliana. 

“Lord, my dear creature, how gothic you 
are! Don’t you know any thing about this grand 
affair, that every body has been talking of for 
two days? Lady Lindore gives, at your fa- 
ther’s house, an entertainment, which is to be a 
concert, ball, and masquerade at once. All Lon- 
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don is asked, of any distinction, c’a s’entend. But, 
bless me, I beg pardon, I totally forgot that you 
were not on the best terms possible in that quar- 
ter—but, never mind, we must have you go; 
there is not a person of fashion that will stay 
away ; I must get you asked ; I shall petition La- 
dy Lindore in your favour.” 

“O pray don’t trouble yourself,” cried Lady 
Juliana, in extreme pique. “I believe I can get 
this done without your obliging interference ; 
but I don’t know whether I shall be in town 
then.” 

From this moment Lady Juliana resolved to 
make a vigorous effort to regain a footing in her 
father’s house. Her first action, the next morn- 
ing, was to write to her brother, who had hith 
erto kept aloof, because he could not be at the 
trouble of having a diflerence with the Earl, en 
treating him to use his influence in promoting a 
reconcileation between her father and herself. 

No answer was returned for four days, at the 
end of which time Lady Juliana received the fol- 
lowing note from her brother. 


“DEAR JULIA, 

“J quite agree with you in thinking, that you 
have been kept long enough in the corner, and 
shall certainly tell Papa that you are ready to 
become a good girl, whenever he shall please to 
take you out of it. I shall endeavour to see 
Douglas and you soon. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ LanDorE.” 


‘‘Lady Lindore desires me to say you can 
have tickets for her ball, if you choose to come 
en masque.” 


Lady Juliana was delighted with this billet, 
which she protested was every thing that was 
kind and generous; but the postscript was the 
part on which she dwelt with the greatest de- 
light, as she repeatedly declared it was a great 
deal more than she expected. “ You see, Harry,” 
said she, as she tossed the note to him, “I was 
in the right. Papa won’t forgive me ; but Lindore 
says he will send me a ticket for the féte; it is 
vastly attentive of lim, for I did not ask it, But 
I must go disguised, which is monstrous provok- 
ing, for I’m afraid nobody will know me.” 

A dispute here ensued. Henry swore she 
should not steal into her father’s house as long as 
she was his wife. The lady insisted that she 
should go to her brother’s féte when she was invit- 
ed; and the altercation ended as altercations com- 
monly do, leaving both parties more wedded to 
their own opinion than at first. 

In the evening, Lady Juliana went to a large 
party; and, as she was passing from one room 
into another, she was startled by a little paper 
pellet thrown at her. ‘Turning round to look for 
the offender, she saw her brother standing at a 
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little distance, smiling at her surprise. This was | tened; at the same time gently insinuating her 
the first time she had seen him for two years, and | wish, that, in compliance with the custom of the 


she went up to him with an extended hand, while 
he gave her a familiar nod, and a “ How d’ye do, 
Julia,” and one finger of his hand, while he turned 
round to speak to one of his companions. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of both parties than 
this fraternal meeting ; and, from this time, they 
were the best friends imaginable. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Helas ! ot donc chercher ou trouver le bonheur — 
Nuile part tout entier, partout avec mesure !” 


VoLTAIRE. 


Some days before the expected féte, Lady Juli- 
ana, at the instigation of her adviser, Lady Ge- 
rard, resolved upon taking the field against the 
Duchess of L Her Grace had issued 
cards for a concert; and, after mature delibera- 
tion, it was decided that her rival should strike 
out something new, and announce a christening 
for the same night. 

The first intimation Douglas had of the honour 
intended him by this arrangement, was through 
the medium of the newspaper, for the husband 
and wife were now much too fashionable to be at 
all au fait of each other’s schemes. His first 
emotion was to be extremely surprised; the next 
to be exceedingly displeased ; and the last to be 
highly gratified at the eclat with which his child 
was tobe made a Christian. True, he had in- 
tended requesting the General to act as godfather 
upon the oceasion; but Lady Juliana protested 
she would rather the child never should be chris- 
tened at all, (which already seemed nearly to have 
been the case) than have that cross, vulgar-looking 
man to stand sponsor. Her Ladyship, however, 
so far conceded, that the General was to have the 
honour of giving his name to the next, if a boy, 
for se was now near her second confinement ; 
and, with this promise, Henry was satisfied to 
slight the only being in the world, to whom he 
looked for support to himself and his children, 
In the utmost delight, the fond mother drove away 
to consult her confidants upon the name ‘and de- 
corations of the child, whom she had not even 
looked at for many days, 

Every thing succeeded to admiration. Amid 
crowds of spectators, in all the pomp of lace and 
satin, surrounded by princes and peers, and hand- 
ed from duchesses to countesses, the twin daugh- 
ter of Henry Douglas, and the heroine of future 
story, became a Chiristian by the name of Ade- 
laide Julia. 

Some months previous to this event, Lady Ju- 
liana had received a letter from Mrs. Douglas, in- 
forming her of the rapid improvement that had 
taken place in her little charge, and requesting to 
know by what name she should have her chris- 








country, and as a compliment due to the family, 
it should be named after its paternal grandmother. 

Lady Juliana glanced over the first line of the 
letter, then looked at the signature, resolved to 
read the rest as soon as she should have time to 
answer it ; and in the mean time tossed it into a 
drawer, amongst old visiting cards and unpaid 
bills. 

After vainly waiting for an answer, much be- 
yond the accustomed time when children are bap- 
tized, Mrs. Douglas could no longer refuse to ac- 
cede to the desires of the venerable inmates of 
Glenfern ; and about a month before her favour- 
ed sister received her more elegant appellations, 
the neglected twin was baptized by the name of 
Mary. 

Mrs. Douglas’s letter had been enclosed in the 
following one from Miss Grizzy, and as it had not 
the good fortune to be perused by the person to 
whom it was addressed, we deem it but justice to 
the writer to insert it here. 


“ Glenfern Castle, 
July 30th, 17—. 


‘MY DEAREST NIECE, LADY JULIANA, 

“T am Certain, as indeed we all are, that it 
will Afford your Ladyship and our dear Nephew 
the greatest Pleasure to see this letter Franked 
by our Worthy and Respectable Friend Sir 
Sampson Maclaughian, Bart. especially as it is 
the First he has ever franked; out of compii- 
ment to you, as I assure you he admires you ex- 
cessively, as indeed we all do. At the same 
Time, you will of course, I am sure, Sympathise 
with us in all the distress Occasioned by the me- 
lancholy Death of our late most obliging Member, 
Duncan M’Dunsmuir, Esouire, of Dhunacrag and 
Auchnagoil, who you never have had the Pleasure 
of seeing. What renders his death Particularly 
distressing, is, that Lady Maclaughlan is of ovi- 
nion it was entirely owing to eaung Raw oysters, 
and damp feet. This ought to be a warning to 
all Young people to take care of Wet feet, and 
Especially eating Raw oysters, which are certainly 
Highly dangerous. particularly where there is any 
Tendency to Gout. I hope, my dear Niece, you 
have got a pair of Stout walking shoes, and that 
both Henry and you remember to Change your 
feet after Walking. Iam told Raw Oysters are 
much the fashion in London at present; but 
when this Fatal Event comes to be Known, it will 
of course Alarm people very much, and put them 
upon their guard both as to Damp Feet and Raw 
oysters. Lady Maclaughlan is in High spirits at 
Sir Sampson’s Success, though, at the Same 
Time, I assure you, she Felt much for the Distress 
of poor Mr. M‘Dunsmuir, and had sent him a 
Large Box of Pills, and a Bottle of Gout Tincture, 
only two days before he died. _ will be a 
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great Thing for you, and especially for Henry, 
my dear niece, as Sir Sampson and Lady Mac- 
laughlan are going to London directly to take his 
Seat in Parliament; and she will make a point of 
Paying you every attention, and will Matronize 
you to the play, and any other Public places you 
may wish to go; as both my Sisters and I are of 
opinion you are rather Young to matronize your- 
self yet, and you could not get a more Respectable 
Matron than Lady Maclaughlan. I hope Harry 
wont take it amiss, if Sir Sampson does not pay 
him so much Attention as he might expect ; but 
he says that he will not be master of a moment of 
his own Time in London. He will be so much 
taken up with the King and the Duke of York, 
that he is afraid he will Disoblige a great Number 
of the Nobility by it, besides injuring his own 
health by such Constant application to business. 
He is to make a very fine Speech in Parliament, 
but it is not yet Fixed what his First Motion is to 
be upon. He himself wishes to move for a New 
Subsidy to the Emperor of Germany ; but Lady 
Maclaughlan is of opinion, that it would be better 
to Bring in a Bill for Building a Bridge over the 
Water of Dlin; which, to be sure, is very much 
wanted, as a Horse and Cart were drowned at the 
Ford last Speat. Weare All, I am happy to Say, 
in excellent Health. Becky is recovering from 
the Measles as well as could be Wished, and the 
Rose* is quite gone out of Bella’s Face. Beennie 
nas been prevented from Finishing a most Beauti- 
ful Pair of bottle Sliders for your Ladyship by a 
whitlow, but it is now Mending, and I hope will 
be done in Time to go with Babby’s Vase Carpet, 
which is extremely clegant, by Sir S. and Lady 
Maclaughlan. This Place is in great Beauty at 
present, and the new Byre is completely finished. 
My Sisters and I regret Excessively that Henry 
and you should have seen Glenfern to such disad- 
vantage; but when next you favour us with a vi- 
sit, I hope it will be in Summer, and the New Byre 
you will think a Prodigious Improvement. Our 
dear Little Grand-niece is in great health, and 
much improved. We reckon her Extremely like 
our Family, Particularly Becky ; though she has 
a great Look of Bella, at the Same Time, when 
she Laughs. Excuse the Shortness of this Letter, 
my dear Niece, as I shall Write a much Longer 
one by Lady Maclaughlan. 
“ Mean time, I remain, my 
“Dear Lady Juliana, yours and 
“ Henry’s most affect. aunt, 
“GrizzeL Doveias.” 





In spite of her husband’s remonstrance, Lady 
Juliana persisted in her resolution of attending her 
sister-in-law’s masked ball, from which she return- 
ed, worn out with amusement and surfeited with 
pleasure ; protesting all the while she dawdled 
over her evening breakfast the following day, that 
there was nobody in the world so much to be envi- 
* Erysipelas. 
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ed as Lady Lindore. Such jewels! such dresses! 
such a house! such a husband! so easy and 
good-natured, and rich and generous! She was 
sure Lindore did not care what his wife did. She 
might give what parties she pleased ; go where 
she liked ; spend as much inoney as she chose ; 
and he would never trouble his head about the 
matter. She was quite gertain Lady Lindore had 
not a single thing to wish for: ergo, she must be 
the happiest woman in the world! All this was 
addressed to Henry, who had, however, attained 
the happy art of not hearing above one word out 
of a hundred that happened to fall from the “an- 
gel lips of his adored Julia ;” and, having finished 
the newspapers, and made himself acquainted 
with all the blood-horses, thorough-bred fillies, 
and brood mares therein set forth, with a yawn 
and whistle sauntered away to G.’s, to look at the 
last regulation epaulettes, 

Not long after, as Lady Juliana was stepping 
into the carriage that was to whirl her to Bond- 
Street, she was met by her husband ; who, with 
a solemnity of manner that would have startled 
any one but his volatile lady, requested she would 
return with him into the house, as he wished to 
converse with her upon a subject of some import- 
ance. He prevailed on her to return, upon con- 
dition that he would not detain her above five 
minutes. When shutting the drawing-room doors, 
he said, with earnestness, “I think, Julia, you 
were talking of LadyLindore this morning : oblige 
me by repeating what you said, as I was reading 
the papers, and really did not attend much to what 
passed.” 

Her Ladyship, in extreme surprise, wondered 
how Harry could be so tiresome and absurd as to 
stop her airing for any such purpose. She really 
did not know what she said. How could she? It 
was more than an hour ago. 

“ Well, then, say what you think of her now,” 
cried Douglas impatiently. 

“ Think of her! why, what all the world must 
think—that she is the happiest woman in it. She 
looked so uncommonly well last night, and was 
in such spirits, in her fancy dress, before she mask- 
ed. After that I quite lost sight of her.” 

“ As every one else has done: she has not 
been seen since. Her favourite St. Legeris miss- 
ing too, and there is hardly a doubt but that they 
are gone off together.” 

Even Lady Juliana was shocked at this intelli- 
gence, though the folly, more than the wickedness, 
of the thing, seemed to strike her mind ; but 
Henry was no nice observer, and was therefore 
completely satisfied with the disapprobation she 
expressed for her sister-in-law’s conduct. 

“Tam so sorry for poor dear Lindore,” said 
Lady Juliana, after having exhausted herself in 
invectives against his wife: “Such a generous 
creature as he to be used in such a manner—it is 
quite shocking to think of it! Ifhe had been an 
ill-natured stingy wretch. it would have been no- 
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thing ; but Frederick is such a noble-hearted fel- 
low--I dare say he would give me a thousand 
pounds if I were to ask him, for he don’t care about 
money.” 

“ Lord Lindore takes the matter very coolly, I 
understand,” replied her husband ; “ but--don’t 
be alarmed, dear Julia—your father has suffered 
a little from the violence of his feelings. He has 
had a sort of apoplectic fit, but is not considered 
in mmmediate danger.” 

Lady Juliana burst into tears, desired the car- 
riage might be put up, as she should not go out, 
and even declared her intention of abstaining 
from Mrs. D.’s assembly that evening. Henry 
warmly commended the extreme propriety of 
these measures; and, not to be outdone in 
greatness of mind, most heroically sent an apolo- 
gy to a grand military dinner at the Duke of 
Y——; observing, at the same time, that, in the 
present state of the family, one or two friends to a 
quiet family dinner was as much as they should 
be up to. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


——‘ T but purpose to embark with thee, 

On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 

While gentle —— play in prosp’rous gales, 

And Fortune’s favour fills the swelling sails.’—— 
Henry and Emma, 


How long these voluntary sacrifices to duty 
and propriety might have been made, it would not 
be difficult to guess ; but Lady Juliana’s approach- 
ing confinement rendered her seclusion more and 
more a matter of necessity ; and shortly after these 
events took place, she presented her delighted 
husband with a son, Henry lost no time in an- 
nouncing the birth of his child to General Came- 
ron; and, at the same time, requested he would 
stand godfather, and give his name to the child. 
The answer was as follows :— 


“ Hort Lodge, Berks. 
“ DEAR HENRY, 

“By this time twelvementh I hope it will be 
my turn to communicate to you a similar event in 
my family, to that which your letter announces to 
me. Asa preliminary step, [ am just about to 
raerch into quarters for life, with a young woman, 
daughter to my steward. She is healthy, good 
humoured, and of course vulgar; since she is no 
connoisseur in china, and never spoke to a pug- 
dog in her life. 

“Your allowance will be remitted regularly 
from iy Banker until the day of my death; you 
will then succeed to ten thousand pounds, secured 
to your children, which is all you have to expect 
from ine. Jf, after this, you think it worth your 
while, you ave very weleome to give your son the 
name of your’s faithfully, 

“ Wittiam Cameron.” 
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Henry’s consternation at the contents of this 
epistle was almost equalled by Juliana’s indigna- 
tion. The daughter of a steward!—heavens! it 
made her sick to think of it. It was too shocking! 
The man ought to be shut up. Henry ought to 
prevent him from disgracing his connexions in 
such a manner—There ought to be a law against 
old men marrying—” 

“ And young ones too,” groaned Douglas, as he 
thought of the debts he had contracted on the faith 
and credit of being the General’s heir; for with 
all the sanguine presumption of thoughtless youth, 
and buoyant spirits, Henry had no sooner found 
his fault forgiven, than he immediately fancied it 
forgotten, and himself completely restored to fa- 
vour. His friends and the world were of the same 
opinion ; and, as the future possessor of immense 
wealth, he found nothing so easy as to borrow mo- 
ney and contract debts, which he now saw the 
impossibility of ever discharging. Still he flattered 
himself the General might only mean to frighten 
him; or he might relent; or the marriage might 
go off; or he might not have any children ; and, 
with these mighty hopes, things went on as usual 
for some time longer. Lady Juliana, who, to do 
her justice, was not of a more desponding charac- 
ter than her husband, had also her stock of hopes 
and expectations always ready to act upon. She 
was quite sure, that if papa ever came to his 
senses, (for he had remained in a state of stupefac- 
tion since the apoplectic stroke,) he would forgive 
her, and take her to live with him, now that that 
vile Lady Lindore was gone: or, if he should 
never recover, she was equally sure of benefitting 
by his death ; for though he had said he was not 
to leave her a shilling, she did not believe it: she 
was sure papa would never do any thing so cruel ; 
and, at any rate, if he did, Lindore was so gene- 
rous, he would do something very handsome for 
her ; and so forth. 

At length the bubbles burst. — The same paper 
that stated the marriage of General William 
Cameron to Judith Broadcast, spinster, announc- 
ed, in all the dignity of wo, the death of that most 
revered nobleman and eminent statesman, Au- 
gustus Earl of Courtland. 

In weak minds, it has generally been remarked, 
that no medium can be maintained. Where hope 
holds her dominion, she is too buoyant to be ac- 
companied by her anchor ; and between her and 
despair there are no gradations. Desperate, in- 
deed, now became the condition of the misjudging 
pair. Lady Juliana’s name was not even mention- 
ed in her father’s will, and the General’s marriage 
rendered his settlements no longer a secret. In 
all the horrors of desperation, Henry now found 
himself daily beset by creditors of every descrip- 
tion. At length the fatal blow came. Horses — 
carriages — every thing they could call their own, 
were seized. The term for which they held the 
house was expired, and they found themselves or. 
the point of being turned into the street; when 
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Lady Juliana, who had becn for two days, as her 
woman expressed it, out of one fit into another, 
suddenly recovered strength to signify her desire 
of being conveyed to her brother’s house. A 
hackney coach was procured, into which the hap- 
less victim of her own follies was carried. Shud- 
dering with disgust, and accompanied by her 
children and their attendants, she was sct down 
at the noble mansion from which she had fled two 
years before. 

Her brother, whom she fortunately found at 
home, lolling upon a sofa with a new novel in his 
hand, received her without any marks of surprise ; 
said those things happened every day; hoped 
Captain Douglas would contrive to get himself 
extricated from this slight embarrassment; and 
informed his sister that she was welcome to occu- 
py her old apartments, which had been lately 
fitted up for Lady Lindore. Then ringing the 
bell, he desired the housekeeper might show Lady 
Juliana up stairs, and put the children in the 
nursery ; mentioned that he generally dined at 
eight o'clock ; and, nodding to his sister as she 
quitted the room, returned to his book, as if 
nothing had occurred to disturb him from it. 

In ten minutes after her entrance into Courtland 
house, Lady Juliana had made greater advances 
in religion and philosophy than she had done in 
the whole nineteen years of her life ; for she not 
only perceived that “ out of evil cometh good ;” 
but was perfectly ready to admit that “all is for 
the best,” and that “ whatever is, is right.” 

“ How lucky is it for me,” exclaimed she to 
herself, as she surveyed the splendid suite of apart- 
ments that were destined for her accommodation 
—* how very fortunate that things have turned 
out as they have done; that Lady Lindore should 
have run off, and that the General’s marriage 
should have taken place just at the time of poor 
papa’s death”—and, in short, Lady Juliana set 
no bounds to her self-gratulations, on the happy 
turn of affairs which had brought about this change 
in her situation. 

Toa heart not wholly devoid of feeling, and 
aiind capable of any thing like reflection, the 
desolate appearance of this magnificent mansion 
would have excited emotions ofa very different 
nature. The apartments of the late Earl, with 
their wide extended doors and windows, sheeted 
furniture, and air of dreary order, exhibited that 
waste and chilling aspect which marks the 
chambers of death ; and even Lady Juliana shud- 
dered, she knew not why, as she passed through 
them. 

Those of Lady Lindore presented a picture not 
less striking, could her thoughtless successor have 
profited by the lesson they offered. Here was all 
that the most capricious fancy, the most boundless 
extravagance, the most refined luxury, could wish 
for or suggest. The bed-chamber, dressing-room, 
and boudoir, were each fitted up ina style that 
seemed ane suited for the pleasures of an East- 
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ern sultana, or Grecian courtezan, than for the 
domestic comfort of a British matron. 

“ J wonder how Lady Lindore could find in her 
heart to leave this delicious boudoir,” observed 
Lady Juliana to the old housekeeper. 

“T rather wonder, my Lady, how she could 
find in her heart to leave these pretty babes,” re- 
turned the good woman, as a little boy came run- 
ning into the room, calling, “ mamma, mamma !” 
Lady Juliana had nothing to say to children be- 
yond a “ how d’ye do, love ;” and the child, after 
regarding her for a moment with a look of disap- 
pointment, ran away back to his nursery. 

When Lady Juliana, had fairly settled herself 
in her new apartments, and the tumult of delight 
began to subside, it occurred to her that something 
must be done for poor Harry, whom she had left 
in the hands of a brother officer, in a state little 
short of distraction. She accordingly went in 
search of her brother, to request his advice and 
assistance, and found him, it being nearly dark, 
preparing to set out on his morning’s ride. Upon 
hearing the situation of his brother-in-law, he de- 
clared himself ready to assist Mr. Douglas as far 
as lic was able, but he had just learned from his 
people of business, that his own affairs were some- 
what involved. The late Earl had expended enor- 
mous sums on political purposes—Lady Lindore 
had run through a prodigious deal ‘of money, he 
believed ; and he himself had some debts, amount- 
ing, he was told, to seventy thousand pounds. 
Lady Juliana was all aghast at this information, 
which was delivered with the most perfect noncha- 
lance by the Earl, while he amused himself with 
his Newfoundland dog. Unable to conceal her 
disappointment at these effects of her brother’s 
“liberality and generosity,” Lady Juliana burst 
into tears. 

The Earl’s sensibility was akin to his generosi- 
ty; he gave money, (or rather allowed it to be ta- 
ken,) freely when he had it, from indolenee and 
easiness of temper ; he hated the sight of distress 
in any individual, because it oecasioned trouble, 
and was, in short, a bore. He therefore made 
haste to relieve his sister’s alarm, by assuring her 
that these were mere trifles. That, as for Dou- 
glas’s affairs, he would order his agent to arrange 
every thing in his name—hoped to have the plea- 
sure of seeing him at dinner—recommended to 
his sister to have some pheasant pies for luncheon 
—and, calling Carlo, set out upon his ride, 

However much Lady Juliana had felt mortified 
and disappointed at learning the state of her bro- 
ther’s finances, she began, by, degrees, to extract 
the greatest consolation from the comparative in- 
significance of her own debts to those of the Earl ; 
and, accordingly, in high spirits at this newly dis- 
covered and judicious source of comfort, she dis- 
patched the following note to her husband : 


“ DEAREST HENRY, 
“JT have been received in the kindest manner 
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imaginable by Frederick, and have been put in 
possession of my old apartments, which are so 
much altered, I should never have known them. 
They were furnished by Lady Lindore, who really 
has a divine taste. I long to show you all the de- 
lights of this abode. Frederick desired me to say, 
that he expects to see you here at dinner, and that 
he will take charge of paying all our bills when- 
everhe gets money. Only think of his owing a 
hundred thousand pounds, besides all papa’s and 
Lady Lindore’s debts! I assure you I was al- 
most ashamed to tell him of ours, they sounded so 
trifling; but it is quite a relief to find other people 
so much worse. Indeed I always thought it quite 
natural for us to run in debt, considering that we 
had no money to pay any thing, while Courtland, 
who is as rich as a Jew, is so hampered. I shall 
expect you at eight, until when, adieu, mio caro, 
“Your Jue. 
“T am quite wretched about you.” 


This tender and consolatory billet Henry had 
not the satisfaction of receiving, having been ar- 
rested, shortly after his wife’s departure, at the 
suit of Mr. Shagg, for the sum of two thousand 
some odd hundreds, for carriages jobbed, bought, 
exchanges, repaired, returned, Xe. 

Lady Juliana’s horror and dismay at the news 
of her husband’s arrest was excessive. Her only 
ideas of confinement were taken from those pic- 
tures of the Bastile and Inquisition, that she had 
read so much of in French and German novels ; 
and the idea of a prison was indissolubly united 
in her mind with bread and water, chains and 
straw, dungeons and darkness. Callous and 
selfish, therefore, as she might be, she was not 
yet so wholly void of all natural feeling as to 
think with indifference of the man she had once 
fondly loved reduced to such a pitiable condition. 

Almost frantic at the phantom of her own crea- 
tion, she flew to her brother’s apartment, and, in 
ihe wildest and most incoherent manner, hesought 
him to rescue her poor Henry from chains and a 
dungeon. 

With some difficulty Lord Courtland at length 
apprehended the extent of his brother-in-law’s 
misfortune ; and, with his usual sang froid, smiled 
at his sister’s simplicity, assured her the King’s 
Bench was the pleasantest place in the world; 
that some of his own most particular friends were 
there, who gave capital dinners, and led the most 
desirable lives imaginable. 

“And will he really not be fed on bread and 
water, and wear chains, and sleep upon straw ?” 
asked the tender wife, in the utmost surprise and 
delight: “Oh, then he is not so much to be 
pitied, though I dare say he would rather get out of 
prison too.” 

The Earl promised to obtain his release the 
following day, ana Lady Juliana returned to her 
toilette, with a much higher opinion of prisons 
than she had ever entertained before. 
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Lord Courtland, for once in his life, was punc- 
tual to his promise ; and even interested himself 
so thoroughly in Douglas’s affairs, though without 
inquiring into any particulars, as to take upon 
himself the discharge of his debts, and to procure 
leave for him to exchange into a regiment of the 
line, then under orders for India. 

Upon hearing of this arrangement, Lady Ju- 
liana’s grief and despair, as usual, set all reason 
at defiance. She would not suffer her dear, dear 
Harry, to leave her. She knew she could not 
live without him—she was sure she should die: 
and Harry would be sea-sick, and grow so yellow, 
and so ugly, that, when he came back, she should 
never have any comfort in him again. 

Henry, who had never doubted her readiness to 
accompany him, immediately hastened to assuage 
her anguish, by assuring her, that it had always 
been his intention to take her along with him. 

That was worse and worse—she wondered 
how he could be so barbarous and absurd as to 
think of her leaving all her friends, and going to 
live amongst savages. She had done a great deal 
in living so long contentedly with him in Scot- 
land ; but she never could, nor would make, such 
another sacrifice. Besides, she was sure poor 
Courtland could not do without her; she knew 
he never would marry again; and who would 
take care of his dear children, and educate them 
properly, if she did not? It would be too un- 
grateful to desert Frederick, after all he had done 
for them. 

The pride of the man, as much as the affection 
of the husband, was irritated by this resistance to 
his will; and a violent scene of reproach and re- 
crimination terminated in an eternal farewell. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘« In age, in infancy, from others aid 
Is all our hope ; to teach us to be kind, 
That nature’s first, last lesson.” 
Youna, 


Tue neglected daughter of Lady Juliana Doug- 
las experienced all the advantages naturally to 
be expected from her change of situation. Her 
watchful aunt superintended the years of her in- 
fancy, and all that a tender and judicious mother 
could do—all that most mothers think they do— 
she performed. Mrs. Douglas, though not a wo- 
man either of words or systems, possessed a re- 
flecting mind, and a heart warm with benevolence 
towards every thing that had a being ; and all the 
best feelings of her nature were excited by the 
little outcast, thus abandoned by her unnatural 
parent. As she pressed the unconscious balfe to 
her bosom, she thought how blest she should have 
been, had a child of her own thus filled her arms ; 
but the reflection called forth no selfish murmurs 
from her chastened spirit. While tear of so < 
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regret trembled in her eye, that eye was yet rais- 
ed in gratitude to heaven for having called forth 
those delightful affections which might otherwise 
have slumbered in her heart. 

Mrs. Douglas had read much, and reflected 
more ; and may faultless theories of education 
had floated in her mind. But her good sense soon 
discovered how unvailing all theories were, whose 
foundations rested upon the inferred wisdoin of the 
teacher ; and how intricate and unwieldy must 
be the machinery for the human mind, where the 
human hand alone is to guide and uphold it. To 
engraft into her infant soul the purest principles 
of religion, was therefore the chief aim of Mary’s 
preceptress, The fear of God was the only re- 
straint imposed upon her dawning intellect ; and 
from the Bible alone was she taught the duties of 
morality—not in the form of a dry code of laws, 
to be read with a solemn face on Sundays, or 
learned with weeping eyes as a week-day task— 
but adapted to her youthful capacity by judicious 
illustration, and familiarized to her taste by hear- 
ing its stories and precepts from the lips she best 
loved. Mrs, Douglas was the friend and confi- 
dant of her pupil : to her all her hopes and fears, 
wishes and dreads, were confided ; and the first 
effort of her reason was the discovery, that to 
please her aunt, she must study to please her 
Maker. 

“ Lyinutilité de la vie des femmes, est la pre- 
mier source de leurs desordrés.” 

Mrs. Douglas was fully convinced of the truth 
of this observation, and that the mere selfish cares 
and vulgar bustle of life are not sufficient to satis- 
fy the immortal soul, however they may serve to 
engross it. 

A portion of Mary’s time was therefore devoted 
to the daily practice of the great duties of life ; in 
administering, in some shape or other, to the wants 
and misfortunes of her fellow-creatures, without 
requiring from them that their virtue should have 
been immaculate, or expecting that their gratitude 
should be everlasting. 

“It is better,” thought Mrs. Douglas, “ that 
we should sometimes be deceived by others, than 
that we should learn to deceive ourselves ; and 
the charity and good-will that is suffered to lie 
dormant, or feed itself on speculative acts of bene- 
ficence, for want of proper objects to call it into 
use, will soon become the corroding rust that will 
destroy the best feelings of our nature.” 

But, although Mary strenuously applied her- 
self to the uses of life, its embellishments were by 
no means neglected. She was happily endowed 
by nature ; and, under the judicious management 
of her aunt, made rapid though unostentatious 
progress in the improvement of the talents com- 
mitted to her care. Without having been biessed 
with the advantages of a dancing-master, her step 
was light, and her motions free and graceful ; and 
if her aunt had not been able to impart to her the 
favourite ay of the most fashionable singer of 
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the day, neither had she thwarted the etforts of 
her own natural taste, in forming a style full of 
sinplicity and fecling. In the modern languages 
she was perfectly skilled ; and if her drawings 
wanted the enlivening touches of the master to 
give them effect ; as an atonement, they display- 
ed a perfect knowledge of the rules of perspective 
and the study of the bust. 

All this was however mere leather and pru- 
nella to the ladies of Glenfern; and many were 
the cogitations and consultations that took place 
on the subject of Mary’s inismanagement. Ac- 
cording to their ideas, there could be but one good 
system of education ; and that was the one that 
had been pursued with them, and through them 
transmitted to their meces. 

To attend the parish church, and remember 
the text; to observe who was there, and who 
was not there ; and to wind up the evening with 
a sermon stuttcred and stammered through by 
one of the girls, (the worst reader always pi- 
ously selected, for the purpose of improving their 
reading,) and particularly addressed to the Laird, 
openly and avowedly snoring in his arm chair, 
though at every pause starting up with a peevish 
“Weel!”—this was the sum total of their re- 
ligous duties. Their moral virtues were much 
upon the same scale ; to knit stockings, scold ser- 
vants, cement china, trim bonnets, lecture the 
poor, and look up to Lady Maclaughlan, compns- 
ed nearly their whole code. But these were the 
virtues of ripened years and enlarged understand- 
ings ; what their pupils might hope to arrive at, 
but could not presume to meddle with. Their 
merits consisted in being compelled to sew cer- 
tain large portions of white work; learning to 
read and write in the worst manner ; occasional- 
ly wearing a collar, and learning the notes on the 
spinnet. ‘These acquirements, accompanied with 
a great deal of lecturing and fault-finding, suf- 
ficed for the first fifteen years; when the two 
next, passed at a provincial boarding-school, 
were supposed to impart every graceful accom- 
plishment to which women could attain. 

Mrs. Douglas’s method of conveying instruction, 
it may easily be imagined, did not square with 
their ideas on that subject. They did nothing 
themselves without a bustle, and to doa thing 
quietly, was to them the same as not doing it at 
all—it could not be done, for nobody had ever 
heard of it. In short, like many other worthy peo- 
ple, their ears were their only organs of intelli- 
gence—they believed every thing they were told ; 
but, unless they were told, they believed nothing. 
They had never heard’Mrs. Douglas expatiate on 
the importance of the trust reposed in her, or en- 
large on the difficulties of female education ; ergo, 
Mr. Douglas could have no idea of the nature of 
the duties she,had undertaken. 

Their visits to Lochmarlie only served to con- 
firm the fact. Miss Jacky deposed, that during 
the month she was there, she never could disco- 
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ver when or how it was, that Mary got her les- 
sons ; luckily the child was quick, and had con- 
trived, poor thing! to pick up things wonderfully, 
nobody knew how, for it was really astonishing 
to see how little pains were bestowed upon her ; 
and the worst of it was, that she seemed to do just 
as she liked, for nobody ever heard her reproved, 
and every body knew that young people never 
could have enough said to them. All this differ- 
ed widely from the eclat of their system, and 
could not fail of causing great disquiet to the sis- 
ters. 

“T declare, [ am quite confounded at all this !” 
said Miss Grizzy, at the conclusion of Miss 
Jacky’s communication. ‘It really appears, as 
if Mary, poor thing! was getting no education at 
all; and yet she can do things, too. I can’t un- 
derstand it ; and its very odd in Mrs. Douglas to 
allow her to be so much neglected, for certainly 
Mary’s constantly with herself; which, to be 
sure, shows that she is very much spoilt; for al- 
thougk our girls are as fond of us as, I am sure, 
any creatures can be, yet at the same time, they 
are always very glad—which is quite natural—to 
run away from us.” 

“T think it’s high time Mary had done some- 
thing fit to be seen,” said Miss Nicky. “ She is 
now sixteen past.” 

“ Most girls of Mary’s time of life, that ever I 
had any thing to do with,” replied Jacky, with a 
certain wave of the hand, peculiar to sensible wo- 
men, “had something to show before her age, 
Bella had worked the globe long before she was 
sixteen ; and Bahby did her filigree tea-caddy the 
first quarter she was at Miss Macgowk’s,” glanc- 
ing with triumph from the one which hung over 
the mantle-piece, to the other which stood on the 
tea-table, shrouded in a green bag. 

“ And, to be sure,” rejoined Grizzy, “ although 
Betsey’s skreen did cost a great deal of money— 
that can’t be denied; and her father certainly 
grudged it very much at the time—there’s no 
doubt of that ; yet certainly it does her the great- 
est credit, and it is a great satisfaction to us all to 
have these things to show. I am sure nobody 
would ever think that ass was made of crape, and 
how naturally it seems to be eating the beautiful 
chenille thistle! I declare, I think the ass is as 
like an ass as any thing can be!” 

“ And as to Mary’s drawing,” continued the 
narrator of her deficiencies, “ there is not one of 
them fit for framing; mere scratches with a chalk 
pencil—what any child might do.” 

“ And to think,” said Nicky, with indignation, 
“ how little Mrs. Douglas*seemed to think of the 
handsome coloured views the girls did at Mrs. 
Macgowk’s.” 

“ All our girls have the greatest genius for 
drawing,” observed Grizzy; “there can be no 
doubt of that; but it’s a thousand pities, I'm 
sure, that none of them seem to like it. To be 
sure, they say—what I dare say is very truae—that 
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they can’t get such good paper as they got at 
Miss Macgowk’s; but they have showed that 
they can do, for their drawings are quite astonish- 
ing. Somebody lately took them te be Mr. Teu- 
chup’s own doing; and I’m sure there couldn’t 
be a greater compliment than that! I represented 
all that to Mrs. Douglas, and urged her very 
strongly to give Mary the benefit of, at least, a 
quarter of Miss Macgowk’s, were it only for the 
sake of her carriage; or at least, to make her 
wear our collar.” 

This was the tenderest of all themes, and 
bursts of sorrowful exclamations ensued. The 
collar had long been a galling yoke upon their 
minds ; its iron had entered into their very souls ; 
for it was a collar, presented to the family of 
Glenfern, by the wisest, virtuousest, best of wo- 
men and of grandmothers, the good Lady Gir- 
nachgowl; and had been worn in regular rota- 
tion by every female of the family, till now, that 
Mrs. Douglas positively refused to subject Mary’s 
pliant form to its thraldom. Even the Laird, 
albeit no connoisseur in any shapes, save those 
of his kine, was of opinion, that since the thing 
was in the house, it was a pity it should be lost. 
Not Venus’s girdle even was supposed to confer 
greater charms than the Girnachgowl collar. 

“It’s really most distressing!” said Miss 
Grizzy, to her friend Lady Maclaughlan. “Ma- 
ry’s back won’t be worth a farthing ; and we have 
always been quite famous for our backs.” 

“Humph!—that’s the reason people are al- 
ways so glad to see them, child.” 

With regard to Mary’s looks, opinions were 
not so decided. Mrs. Douglas thought her, 
what she was, an elegant interesting looking 
girl, The Laird, as he peered at her over his 
spectacles, pronounced her to be but a shilpit 
thing, though weel aneugh, considering the neer- 
do-weels that were aught her. Miss Jackey opin- 
ed, that she would have been quite a different 
creature, had she been breught up like any 
other girl. Miss Grizzy did not know what to 
think; she certainly was pretty—nobody could 
dispute that. At the same time many people 
would prefer Bella’s looks; and Babby was cer- 
tainly uncommonly comely. Miss Nicky thought 
it was no wonder she looked pale sometimes, 
She never supped her broth in a wise-like way 
at dinner; and it was a shame to hear of a girl 
of Mary’s age being set up with tea to her break- 
fast, and wearing white petticoats in winter— 
and such roads, too! 

Lady Maclaughlan pronounced, (and that was 
next to a special revelation,) that the girl would 
be handsome when she was forty, not a day 
sooner; and she would be clever, for her mother 
was a fool ; and foolish mothers had always wise 
children, and vice versa, “ and your mother was a 
a very clever woman, girls—humph !” 

Thus passed the early years of the almost 
fergotten twin; blest in the warm affection and 
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mild authority of her more than mother. Some- 
times Mrs, Douglas half-formed the wish, that 
her beloved pupil should mix in society, and be- 
come known to the world; but when she re- 
flected on the dangers of that world, and on the 
little solid happiness its pleasures afford, she re- 
pressed the wish, and only prayed she might be 
allowed to rest secure in the simple pleasures 
she then enjoyed. “Happiness is not a plant 
of this earth,” said she to herself with a sigh; 
“but God gives peace and tranquillity to the 
virtuous in all situations, and under every trial. 
Let me then strive to make Mary virtuous, and 
leave the rest to Him who alone knoweth what is 


good for us !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘* The immortal line in sure succession reigns, 
The fortune of the family remains, _ ; 
And grandsires’ grandsons the long list contains.” 
Drypen’s Virgil. 


—— “¢ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 





Tempest. 


Bur Mary’s back, and Mary’s complexion, now 
ceased to be the first objects of interest at Glen- 
fern ; for, to the inexpressible delight and amaze- 
ment of the sisters, Mrs. Douglas, after due warn- 
ing, became the mother of a son. How this event 
had been brought about without the intervention 
of Lady Maclaughlan, was past the powers of 
Miss Grizzy’s comprehension. To the last mo- 
ment, they had been sceptical ; for Lady Mac- 
laughlan had shook her head, and humphed when- 
ever the subject was mentioned. For several 
months they had therefore vibrated between their 
own sanguine hopes, and their oracle’s disheart- 
ening doubts; and, even when the truth was ma- 
nifest, a sort of vague tremor took possession of 
their mind as to what Lady Maclaughlan would 
think of it. 

“T declare I don’t very well know how to an- 
nounce this happy event to Lady Maclaughlan,” 
said Miss Grizzy, as she sat in a ruminating pos- 
ture, with her pen in her hand ; “ it will give her 
the greatest pleasure, I know that; she has such 
a regard for our family, she would go any lengths 
for us. At the same time, every body must be 
sensible it is a delicate matter to tell a person of 
Lady Maclaughlan’s skill they have been mista- 
ken. I’m sure I don’t know how she may take it; 
and yet she can’t suppose it will make any differ- 
ence in our sentiments for her. She must be sen- 
sible we have all the greatest respect for her 
opinion.” 
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“The wisest people are sometimes mistaken,” 
observed Miss Jacky. 

“Tm sure, Jacky, that’s very true,” said 
Grizzy, brightening up at the brilliancy of this 
remark, 

“And it’s better she should have been mista- 
ken than Mrs, Douglas,” followed up Miss Nicky. 

“T declare, Nicky, you are perfectly right; and 
I shall just say so at once to Lady Maclaughlan.” 

The epistle was forthwith commenced by the 
enlightened Grizelda. Miss Joan applied herself 
to the study of “The whole Duty of Man,” which 
she was determined to make herself mistress of 
for the benefit of her grand-nephew ; and Miss 
Nicholas fell to reckoning all who could, would, 
or should, be at the chnstening, that she might 
calculate upon the quantity of dreaming-bread that 
would be required. The younger ladies were bu- 
sily engaged in divers and sundry disputes regard- 
ing the right to succession to a once white lute- 
string negligée of their mother’s, which three of 
them had laid their accounts with figuring in at 
the approaching celebration. The old gentleman 
was the only one in the family who took the least 
of the general happiness. He had got into a habit 
of being fretted about every thing that happened, 
and he could not entirely divest himself of it even 
upon this occasion. His parsimonious turns, too, 
had considerably increased ; and his only criterion 
of judging of any thing was according to what it 
would bring. 

“Sorra tak me, if ane wad nae think, to hear 
ye, this was the first bairn that e’er was born! 
What’s a’ the fraize aboot, ye gowks? (to his 
daughters)—a whingin get! that'll tak mair oot 
o’ fowk’s pockets than e’er ivll pit into them! 
Mony a good profitable beast’s been brought into 
the warld, and ne’r a word in’ts heed.” 

All went on smoothly, Lady Maclaughlan tes- 
tified no resentment. Miss Jacky had “ The Whole 
Duty of Man” at her finger-ends ; and Miss Nicky 
was not more severe than could have been expect- 
ed, considering, as she did, how the servants at 
Lochmarlie must be living at hack and manger. 
It had been decided at Glenfern, that the infant 
heir to its consequence could not, with propriety, 
be christened any where but at the seat of his fore. 
fathers. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas had good-humour- 
edly yielded the point; and, as she was able for 
the change, the whole family took up their resi- 
dence for a season under the paternal roof. 

Blissiul visions floated around the pillows of 
the happy spinsters the night preceding the 
christening, which were duly detailed at the break- 
fast-table the following morning. 

“T declare I don’t know what to think of my 
dream,” began Miss Grizzy : “I dreamt that Lady 
Maclaughlan was upon her knees to your brother, 
to get you to take an emetic ; and, just as she 
had mixed it up so nicely in some of our black 
currant jelly, little Norman snatched it out of your 
hand, and ran away with it.” 
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“ You're aneugh to turn any body’s stamick 
wi’ your nonsense,” returned the Laird gruffly. 

“ And I,” said Miss Jacky, “thought I saw 
you standing in your shirt, brother, as straight as 
a rash, and good Lady Girnachgowl buckling her 
collar upon you with her own hands,” 

“ T wish ye wad na deive me wi’ your havers!” 
still more indignantly, and turning his shoulder to 
the fair dreamer, as he continued to con over the 
newspaper. . 

“ And I,” cried Miss Nicky, eager to get her 
mystic tale disclosed, “I thought, brother, I saw 
you take and throw all the good dreaming-bread 
into the ash-hole.” 

“ By my troth, an’ ye deserve to be thrown af- 
tert!” exclaimed the exasperated Laird, as he 
quitted the room in high wrath, muttering to him- 
self, “ Hard case—canna get peace—eat my vit- 
tals—fules—-tawpies—clavers !” &c. &c. 

“ TdeclareI can’t conceive why Glenfern should 
be so ill pleased at our dreams,” said Miss Grizzy. 
“ Every body knows dreams are always contrary ; 
and, even were it otherwise, I’m sure I should 
think no shame to take an emetic, especially when 
Lady Maclaughlan was at the trouble of mixing 
it up so nicely.” 

“ And we have all worn good Lady Girnach- 
gowl’s collar before now,” said Miss Jacky. 

“T think I had the worst of it, that had all my 
good dreaming-bread destroyed,” added Miss 
Nicky. 

“Nothing could be more natural than your 
dreams,” said Mrs. Douglas, “ considering how 
all these subjects have engrossed you for some 
time past. You, aunt Grizzy, may remember 
how desirous you were of administering one of 
Lady Maclaughlan’s powders to my little boy 
yesterday ; and you, aunt Jacky, made a point of 
trying Lady Girnachgowl’s collar upon Mary, to 
convince her how pleasant it was; while you, 
aunt Nicky, had experienced a great alarm in 
supposing your cake had been burned in the 
oven. And these being the most vivid impres- 
sions you had received during the day, it was 
perfectly natural that they should have retained 
their influence during a portion of the night.” 

The interpretations were received with high 
disdain. One and all declared they never dream- 
ed of any thing that had occurred ; and there- 
fore the visions of the night portended some ex- 
traordinary good fortune to the family in general, 
and to little Norman in particular. 

“The best fortune I can wish for him, and all 
of us for this day, is, that he should remain quiet 
during the ceremony,” said his mother, who was 
not so elated as Lady Macbeth at the predictions 
of the sisters. 

The christening party mustered strong; and 
the rites of baptism were duly performed by the 
Rev. Duncan MDrone. The little Christian 
had been kissed by every lady in company, and 
Pronounced by the matrons to be “a dainty lit- 
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tle doug !” and by the misses to be “the sweet- 
est lamb they had ever seen!” The cake and 
wine was in its progress round the company; 
when, upon its being tendered to the old gentle- 
man, who was sitting silent in his arm-chair, he 
abruptly exclaimed, in a most discordant voice, 
“Fey! what’s a’ this wastery for ?”—and, ere an 
answer could be returned, his jaw dropped, his 
eyes fixed, and the Laird of Glenfern ceased to 
breathe! 





CHAPTER XXV. 


“ They say miracles are past: and we have our 
philosophical persons to make modern and familiar 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence itis, that 
we make trifles of terrors; ensconcing ourselves into 
seeming knowledge, when we should submit ourselves 


to an unknown fear.” -All’s Well that Ends Well. 


ALL attempts to reanimate the lifeless form 
proved unavailing; and the horror and conster- 
nation that reigned in the castle of Glenfern may 
be imagined, but cannot be described. There is 
perhaps no feeling of our nature so vague, so com- 
plicated, so mysterious, as that with which we look 
upon the cold remains of our fellow-mortals. The 
dignity with which death invests even the meanest 
of his victims, inspires us with an awe no living 
thing can create. The monarch on his throne is 
less awful than the beggar in his shroud. The 
marble features—the powerless hand—the stiff 
ened limbs—oh! who can contemplate these with 
feelings that can be defined? These are the 
mockery of all our hopes and fears, our fondest 
love, our fellest hate. Can it be, that we now 
shrink with horror from the touch of that hand, 
which but yesterday was fondly clasped in our 
own? Is thattongue, whose accents even now 
dwell in our ear, for ever chained in the silence of 
death? These black and heavy eye-lids, are they 
for ever to seal up in darkness the eyes whose 
glance no earthly power could restrain? And the 
spirit which animated the clay, where is it now ? 
Is it wrapt in bliss, or dissolved in wo? Does it 
witness our grief, and share our sorrows? or is 
the mysterious type that linked it with mortality 
for ever broken? and the remembrance of earthly 
scenes, are they indeed to the enfranchised spirit 
as the morning dream, or the dew upon the early 
flower? Reflections such as these naturally arise 
in every breast. Their influence is felt, though 
their import cannot always be expressed. The 
principle is in all the same, however it may differ 
in its operations. 

In the family assembled round the lifeless form, 
that had so long been the centre of their domestic 
circle, grief showed itself under various forms. 
The calm and manly sorrow of the son; the 
saint-like feelings of his wife; the youthful agita- 
tion of Mary; the weak superstitious wailings ot 
the sisters; and the loud uncontrolled lamenta- 
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tions of the daughters; all betokened an intensity 
of suffering that arose from the same source, vari- 
ed according to the different channels in which it 
flowed. Even the stern Lady Maclaughlan was 
subdued to something of kindred feeling ; and 
though no tears dropped from her eyes, she sat by 
her friends, and sought, in her own way, to soften 
their affliction. 

The assembled guests, who had not yet been 
able to take their departure, remained in the 
drawing-room in a sort of restless solemnity pe- 
culiar to seasons of collateral affliction, where al! 
seek to heighten the effect upon others, and shift 
the lesson from themselves. Various were the 
surmises and speculations as to the cause of the 
awful transition that had just taken place. 

“Glenfern was nac like a man that wad hae 
gaen aff in this gate,” said one. 

“JT dinna ken,” said another; “I’ve notic’d a 
chainge on Glenfern for a gay while noo.” 

“T agree wi’ you, Sir,” said a third: “In my 
mind, Glenfern’s been droopin’ very sair ever 
since the last tryst.” 

“ At Glenfern’s time o’life, its no surprisin’,” 
remarked a fourth ; who felt perfectly secure of 
being fifleen years his junior. 

“ Glenfern was na that auld neither,” retorted 
a fifth; whose conscience smote him with being 
several years his senior. 

“ But he had a deal o’ vexation frae his faemil- 
ly,” said an elderly bachelor. 

“ Ye offen see a hale stoot man, like our puir 
freend, gang like the snuff’ a cannel,” coughed 
up a pthisicky gentleman. 

“He was ay a tume boss-looking man, ever 
since I mind him,” wheezed out a swoln asth- 
matic figure. 

“ An’ he took nae care o’ himsel,” said the 
Laird of Pettlechass. “His diet was nae what 
it should hae been at his time o’ life. An’ he was 
oot an’ in, up an’ doon, in a’ wathers, wat an’ 
dry.” 

“Glenfern’s doings had naething to du wi’ his 
death,” said an ancient gentlewoman with solem- 
nity. “They maun ken little wha ne’er heard 
the body-word of the familly.” And she repeated 
in Gaelic words to the following effect : 


*¢ When Lochdow shall turn to a lin*, 

In Glenfern ye’ll hear the din ; 

When fra Benenck they shool the sna’, 
O’er Glenfern the leaves will fa’ ; 

When foreign geer grows on Benenck tap, 
Then the fir tree will be Glenfern’s hap.” 


“ An’ noo, ma’am, will ye be sae gude as point 
oot the meanin’ o’ this freet,” said an incredulous 
looking member of the company; “for when I 
passed Lochdow this mornin,’ [ neither saw nor 
heard o’a lin; an’ frae this window we can aw 
see Benenck wi’ his white night-cap on ; an’ he 
wad hae little to do that wad try to shool it aff.” 

“Its neither o’ the still water, nor the stay 
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brae, that the word was spoke,” replied the dame, 
with a disdainful frown; “they tak nae part in 
our doings: but kent ye nae that Lockdow him- 
self had tined his sight in a cataract ; an’ is nae 
there dule an’ din aneuch in Glenfern the day? 
An’ kent ye nae that Benenck had his auld white 
pow shaven, an’ that he’s gettin’ a jeezy frae Edin- 
burgh? — an’ [’se warren he'll be in his braw 
wig the very day that Glenfern’ll be laid in his 
deal coffin.” 

The company admitted the application was too 
close to be resisted ; but tiie same sceptic (who, 
by the by, was only a low country merchant, 
elevated, by purchase, to the dignity of a Highland 
laird,) was seen to shrug his shoulders, and heard 
to make some sneering remarks on the days of 
second sights, and such superstitious nonsense, 
being past. This was instantly laid hold of; and, 
amongst many others of the same sort, the truth 
of the following story was attested by one of the 
party, as having actually occurred in his family 
within his own remembrance. 

* As Duncan M‘Crae was one evening descend- 
ing Benvoilloich, he perceived a funeral proces- 
sion in the vale beneath, He was greatly 
surprised, not having heard of any death in the 
country; and this appeared to be the burial of 
some person of consequence, from the number of 
the attendants. He made all the haste he could 
to get down; and, as he drew near, he counted 
all the lairds of the country except my father, Sir 
Murdoch. He was astonished at this, till he re- 
collected that he was away to the low country to 
his cousin’s marriage ; but he felt curious to know 
who it was, though some unaccountable feeling 
prevented him from mixing with the followers. 
He therefore kept on the ridge of the hill, right 
over their heads, and near enough to hear them 
speak ; but although he saw them move their lips, 
no sound reached his ear. He kept along with 
the procession in this way, till it reached the Castle 
Dochart burying-ground, and there it stopped, 
The evening was close and warm, and a thick 


mist had gathered in the glen, while the tops of 


the hills shone like gold. Nota breath of air was 
stirring: but the trees that grew round the bury- 
ing-ground, waved and soughed, and some with 
ered leaves were swirled round and round, as if 
by the wind. The company stood a while to rest, 
and then they proceeded to open the iron gates of 
the burying-ground ; but the lock was rusted, and 
would not open. Then they began to pull down 
part of the wall ; and Duncan thought how angry 
his master would be at this, and he raised his 
voice, and shouted, and hallooed to them, but to 
no purpose. Wobody seemed to hear him. At 
last the wall was taken down, and the coffin was 
lifted over, and just then the sun broke out, and 
glinted on a new-made grave ; and as they were 
laying the coffin in it, it gave way, and disclosed 
Sir Murdoch himself in his dead clothes; and 
then the mist grew so thick, Duncan could see no 
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more, and how to get home he knew not; but 
when he entered bis own door, he was bathed in 
sweat, and white as any corpse; and all that he 
could say was, that he had seen Castle Dochart’s 
burying. 

“ The following day,” continued the narrator, 
“he was more composed, and gave the account 
you have now heard; and three days after came 
the intelligence of my father’s death. He had 
dropt down in a fit that very evening, when en- 
tertaining a large company in honour of his cou- 
sin’s marriage; and that day week his funeral 
passed through Glenvalloch exactly as described 
by Duncan M’Crae, with all the particulars: the 
gates of the burying ground could not be opened ; 
part of the wall was taken down to admit the cof- 
fin, which received some injury, and gave way as 
they were placing it in the grave.” 

Even the low country infidel was silenced by 
the solemnity of this story; and soon after the 
company dispersed, every one panting to be the 
first to circulate the intelligence of Glenfern’s 
death. 

But soon !—Oh, how soon {—“ dies in human 
hearts the thought of death!”—Even the paltry 
detail which death creates, serves to detach our 
minds from the cause itself. So it was with the 
family of Glenfern. The light did not “ shine in- 
ward ;” and after the first burst of sorrow, their 
ideas fastened with avidity on all the parapher- 
nalia of affliction. Mr. Douglas, indeed, found 
much to do, and to direct to bedone. The elder la- 
dies began to calculate how many yards of broad 
hemming would be requiredy and to form a mus- 
ter-roll of the company ; with this improvement, 
that it was to be ten times as numerous as the 
cne that had assembled at the christening: whiles 
the young ones busied their imaginations as to the 
effect of new mournings—a luxury to them hith- 
erto unknown. Mrs. Douglas and Mary were 
differently affected. Religion and reflection had 
taught the former the enviable lesson of possess- 
ing her soul in patience under every trial ; and 
while she inwardly mourned the fate of the poor 
old man who had been thus suddenly snatched 
from the only world that ever had engaged his 
thoughts, heroutward aspect was calm and serene, 
The impression made upon Mary’s feelings was of 
amore powerful nature. She had witnessed suf- 
fering, and watched by sick beds; but death, and 
death in so terrific a form, was new to her. She 
had been standing by her grandfather’s chair— 
her head was bent to his—her hand rested upon 
his, when, by a momentary convulsion, she be- 
held the last dread change—the living man trans- 
formed into the lifeless corpse. The countenance 
but now fraught with life and human thoughts, 
in the twinkling of an eye, was covered with the 
shades of death! It was in vain that Mary pray- 
ed, and reasoned, and strove against the feelings 
that had been thus powerfully excited. One ob- 
ject alone possessed her imagination—the image 
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of her grandfather dying—dead ; his grim fea- 
tures—his ghastly visage—his convulsive grasp 
—were ever present, by day and by night. Her 
nervous system had received a shock too powerful 
for all the strength of her understanding to con- 
tend with. Mrs. Douglas sought, by every 
means, to soothe her feelings and divert her at- 
tention ; and flattered herself that a short time 
would allay the perturbation of her youthful emo- 
tions. 

Five hundred persons, horse and foot, high 
and low, male and female, graced the obsequies 
of the Laird of Glenfern. Benenck was there 
in his new wig, and the autumnal leaves dropped 
on the coffin, as it was borne slowly along the 
vale! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘Tt is no dimunition, but a recommendation of hu- 
man nature, that, in some instances, passion gets the 
better of reason, and all that we can think, is im- 
potent against half what we feel.” 

Spectator. 


“Lire is a mingled yarn ;” few of its afflic- 
tions but are accompanied with some alleviation 
—none of its blessings that do not bring some 
alloy. Like most other events, that long have 
formed the object of yearning and almost hope- 
less wishes, and on which have been built the 
fairest structure of human felicity, the arrival of 
the young heir of Glenfern produced a less ex- 
traordinary degree of happiness than had been 
anticipated. The melancholy event which had 
marked the first ceremonial of his life, had cast 
its gloom alike on all nearly connected with him ; 
and when time had dispelled the clouds of re- 
cent mourning, and restored the mourners to 
their habitual train of thought and action, some- 
what of the novelty, which had given him such 
lively interest in the hearts of the sisters, had sub- 
sided. The distresssing conviction, too, more 
and more forced itself upon them, that their ad- 
vice and assistance were likely to be wholly over- 
looked in the nurture of the infant mind and 
management of the thriving frame of their little 
nephew. Their active energies, therefore, driven 
back to the accustomed channels, after many 
murmurs and severe struggles, again revolved 
in the same sphere as before. True, they sigh- 
ed and mourned for a time, but soon found oc- 
cupation congenial to their nature in the little de- 
partments of life ; dressing crape; reviving black 
silk ; converting narrow hems into broad hems ; 
and, in short, who so busy, who so important, as 
the ladies of Glenfern? As Madame de Stael 
or de Something, says, “they fulfilled their des- 
tinies.” Their walk lay amongst threads and 
pickles; their sphere extended from the garret 
to the pantry; and often, as they sought to di- 
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verge from it, their instinct always led them to 
return to it, as the track in which they were des- 
tined to move. There are creatures of the same 
sort in the male part of the creation, but it is 
foreign to my purpose to describe them at pre- 
sent. Neither are the trifling and insignificant of 
either sex to be treated with contempt, or look- 
ed upon as useless by those whom God has gift- 
ed with higher powers. In the arrangements of 
an all-wise Providence, there is nothing created 
in vain. Every link of the vast chain that em- 
braces creation helps to hold together the va- 
rious relations of life; and all is beautiful grada- 
tion, from the human vegetable to the glorious 
archangel. 

If patient hope, if unexulting joy, and chas- 
tened anticipation, sanctifying a mother’s love, 
could have secured her happiness, Mrs. Douglas 
would have found, in the smiles of her infant, all 
the comfort her virtue deserved. But she still 
had to drink of that cup of sweet and bitter, 
which must bathe the lips of all who breathe the 
breath of life. 

While the instinct ofa parent’s love warmed 
her heart, as she pressed her infant to her bosom, 
the sadness of affectionate and rational solicitude 
stifled every sentiment of pleasure, as she gazed 
on the altered and drooping form of her adopted 
daughter—of the child who had already repaid the 
cares that had been lavished on her, and in whom 
she descried the promise of a plenteous harvest 
from the good seed she had sown. Though Mary 
had been healthy in childhood, her constitution 
was naturally delicate, and she had latterly out- 
grown her strength. The shock she had sustain- 
ed by her grandfather’s death, thus operating on 
a weakened frame, had produced an effect appa- 
rently most alarming ; and the efforts she made to 
exert herself, only served to exhaust her. She felt 
all the watchful solicitude, the tender anxieties of 
her aunt, and bitterly reproached herself with not 
better repaying these exertions for her happiness. 
A thousand times she tried to analyse and extir- 
pate the saddening impression that weighed upon 
her heart. 

‘¢ It is not sorrow,” reasoned she with herself, 
that thus oppresses me ; for though I reverenced 
my grandfather, yet the loss of his society has 
scarcely been felt by me. It cannot be fear—the 
fedr of death ; for my soul is not so abject as to 
confine its desires to this sublunary scene. What 
then is this mysterious dread that has taken pos- 
session of ne? Why do I suffer my mind to sug- 
gest to me images of horror, instead of visions of 
bliss? Why can I not, as formerly, picture to 
myself the beauty and brightness of a soul cast- 
ing off mortality ?, Why must the convulsed grasp, 
the stifled groan, the glaring eye, for ever come 
betwixt heaven and me ?” 

Alas ! Mary was unskilled to answer. Her's 
was the season for feeling, not for reasoning. She 
knew not that her’s was the struggle of imagina- 





tion striving to maintain its ascendancy over real- 
ity. She had heard and read, and thought, and 
talked of death ; but it was of death in its fairest 
form—in its softest transition: and the veil had 
been abruptly torn from her eyes; the gloomy 
pass had suddenly disclosed itself before her, not 
strewed with flowers, but shrouded in horrors. 
Like all persons of sensibility, Mary had a dispo- 
sition to view every thing in a beau-ideal ; whether 
that is a boon most fraught with good or ill, it were 
difficult to ascertain. While the delusion lasts, 
it is productive of pleasure to its possessor ; but, 
oh! the thousand aches that heart is destined to 
endure, which clings to the stability, and relies 
on the permanency of earthly happiness ! but the 
youthful heart must ever remain a stranger tothis 
saddening truth. Experience only can convince 
us, that happiness is not a plant of this world ; 
and that, though many an eye hath beheld its 
blossoms, no mortal hand hath ever gathered its 
fruits. This, then, was Mary’s first lesson in 
what is called the knowledge of life, as opposed to 
the beau-ideal of a young and ardent imagination, 
in love with life, and luxuriating in its own hap- 
piness. And upon such a mind it could not fail 
of producing a powerful impression. 

The anguish Mrs. Douglas experienced, as she 
witnessed the changing colour, lifeless step, and 
forced smile of her darling eléve, was not mitigat- 
ed by the good sense or sympathy of those around 
her. While Mary had prospered under her ma- 
nagement, in the consciousness that she was ful- 
filling her duty to the best of her abilities, she 
could listen, with placid cheerfulness, to the bro- 
ken hints of disapprobation, or forced good wishes 
for the success of her new-fangled schemes, that 
were levelled at her by the sisters. But now, 
when her cares seemed defeated, it was an addi- 
tional thorn in her heart to have to endure the 
common-place wisdom and self-gratulations of 
the almost exulting aunts ; not that they had the 
slightest intention of wounding the feelings of their 
niece, whom they really loved, but the temptation 
was irresistible of proving that they had been in 
the right and she in the wrong, especially as no 
such acknowledgment had yet been extorted from 
her. 

“Tt is nonsense to ascribe Mary’s dwining to 
her grandfather's death,” said Miss Jacky. “ We 
were al! nearer to him in propinquity than she 
was, and none of our healths have suffered,” 

‘“ And there’s his own daughters,” added Miss 
Grizzy, “ who, of course, must have feit a great 
deal more than any body else—there can be no 
doubt of that—such sensible creatures as them 
must feel a great deal ; but yet you see how they 
have got up their spirits—I’m sure it’s wonder- 
ful !” 

“ It shows their sense, and the effects of educa- 
tion,” said Miss Jacky. 

“ Girls that sup their porridge, will always cut 
a good figure,” quoth Nicky. 
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“ With their fine feelings, I’m sure we have 
all reason to be thankful that they have been blest 
with such hearty stomachs,” observed Miss 
Grizzy ; “if they had been delicate, like poor 
Mary’s, I’m sure, I declare, I don’t know what we 
would have done ; for certainly they were all 
most dreadfully affected at their excellent father’s 
death ; which was quite natural, poor things! 
I’m sure there’s no pacifying poor Babby, and 
even yet, neither Bella nor Betsey can bear to be 
left alone in adark room. ‘Tibby has to sleep 
with them still every night ; and a lighted candle 
too—which is much to their credit—and yet I’m 
sure its not with reading. I’m certain—indeed, I 
think there’s no doubt of it—that reading does 
young people much harm. It puts things into 
their heads that never would have been there, but 
for books. I declare, I think, reading’s a very 
dangerous thing. I’m certain all Mary’s bad 
health is entirely owing to reading. You know, 
we always thought she read a great deal too much 
for her good.” 

“Much depends upon the choice of books,” 
said Jacky, with an air of the most profound wis- 
dom. ‘“ Fordyce’s Sermons, and the History of 
Scotland, are two of the very few books I would 
put into the hands of a young woman. Our girls 
have read little else,”—casting a look at Mrs. 
Douglas, who was calmly pursuing her work in 
the midst of this shower of darts all levelled at 
her. 

“To be sure,” returned Grizzy, “it is a thou- 
sand pities that Mary has been allowed to go on 
so long; not, I’m sure, that any of us mean to re- 
flect upon you, my dear Mrs. Douglas; for of 
course it was all owing to your ignorance and in- 
experience ; and that, you know, you could not 
help ; for it was not your fault ; nobody can blame 
you. [’m certain you would have done what is 
right, if you had only known better ; but, of course, 
we must all know much better than you ; because, 
you know, we are all a great deal older, and es- 
pecially Lady Maclaughlan, who has had the 
greatest experience in the diseases of old men. es- 
pecially, and infants. Indeed it has been the study 
of her life almost ; for, you know, poor Sir Samp- 
son is never well; and I dare say, if Mary had 
taken some of her nice worm-lozenges, which cer- 
tainly cured Duncan M’Nab’s wife’s daughter’s 
little girl of the jaundice, and used that valuable 
growing embrocation, which we are all sensible 
made Babby a great deal fatter, I dare say there 
would have been nothing the matter with her to- 
day.” 

“ Mary has been too much accustomed to spend 
both her time and money amongst idle vagrants,” 
said Nicky. 

“Economy of both,” subjoined Jacky, with an 
air of humility, “I eonfess I have ever been ac- 
customed to consider as virtues. These handsome 
respectable new bonnets,” looking from Mrs. 
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father’s death, were entirely the fruits of their own 
savings.” 

“ And I declare,” said Grizzy, who did not ex- 
cel ininuendos ; “I declare, for my part—although 
at the same time, my dear niece, I’m certain you 
are far from intending it—I really think it’s very 
disrespectful to Sir Sampson and Lady Maclaugh- 
lan, in any body, and especially such near neigh- 
bours, to give more in charity than they do ; for, 
you may be sure, they give as much as they think 
proper, and they must be the best judges, and can 
afford to give what they please ; for Sir Sampson 
could buy and sell all of us a hundred times over, 
if he liked. It’s long since the Lochmarlie estate 
was called seven thousand a year; and, besides 
that, there’s the Birkendale property, and the 
Glenmavis estate ; and, I’m sure, I can’t tell you 
all what: but there’s no doubt he’s a man of im 
mense fortune.” 

Well it was known, and frequently was it dis- 
cussed, the iniquity of Mary being allowed to 
waste her time, and squander her money amongst 
the poor, instead of being taught the practical 
virtues of making her own gowns, and of hoard- 
ing up her pocket-money for some selfish gratifi- 
cation. 

In colloquies such as these, day after day pass- 
ed on without any visible improvement taking 
place in her health. Only one remedy suggested 
itself to Mrs. Douglas, and that was to remove 
her to the South of England for the winter. Milder 
air, and change of scene, she had no doubt would 
prove efficacious; and her opinion was con 
firmed by that of the celebrated Dr. » who 
having been summoned to the Laird of Pettle- 
chass, had paid a visit at Glenfern en passant. 
How so desirable an event was to be accomplish- 
ed, was the difficulty. By the death of his father, 
a variety of business and an extent of farming had 
devolved upon Mr. Douglas, which obliged him 
to fix his residence at Glenfern, and rendered it 
impossible for him to be long absent from it. 
Mrs. Douglas had engaged in the duties of a 
nurse to her little boy, and to take him, or leave 
him, was equally out of the question. 

In this dilemma, the only resource that offered, 
was that of sending Mary for a few months to her 
mother. True, it was a painful necessity ; for 
Mrs. Douglas seldom heard from her sister-in- 
law, and when she did, her letters were short and 
cold. She sometimes desired a “kiss to her 
(Mrs. Douglas’s) little girl,” and once, in an extra- 
ordinary fit of good humour, had actually sent a 
locket with her hair in a letter by post, for which 
Mrs. Douglas had to pay something more than 
the value of the present. This was all that Mary 
knew of her mother, and the rest of her family 
were still greater strangers to her. Her father 
remained in a distant station in India, and was 
seldom heard of. Her brother was gone to sea; 
and though she had written repeatedly to her 
sister, her letters remained — Under 
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these circumstances, there was something revolt- 
ing in the idea of obtruding Mary upon the notice 
of her relations, and trusting to their kindness 
even fora few months; yet her health, perhaps 
her life, was at stake, and Mrs. Douglas felt she 
had scarcely a right to hesitate. 

“Mary has perhaps been too long an alien 
from her own family,” said she to herself; ‘ this 
will be a means of her becoming acquainted with 
them, and of introducing her to that sphere in 
which she is probably destined to walk. Under 
her uncle’s roof she will surely be safe, and in the 
society of her mother and sister she cannot be 
unhappy. New scenes will give a stimulus to 
her mind ; the necessity of exertion will brace the 
languid faculties of her soul, and a few short 
months, I trust, will restore her to me sucb, and 
even superior to what she was. Why then should 
I hesitate to do what my conscience tells me 
ought to be done? Alas! it is because I selfishly 
shrink from the pain of separation, and am unwil- 
ling to relinquish, even for a season, one of the 
many blessings heaven has bestowed upon me.” 
And Mrs. Douglas, noble and disinterested as 
ever, rose superior to the weakness that she felt 
was besetting her. Mary listened to her commu- 
nication with a throbbing heart, and eyes suffused 
with tears; to part from her aunt was agony ; 
but to behold her mother—she to whom she 
owed her existence —to embrace a sister too— 
and one for whom she felt all those mysterious 
yearnings which twins are said to entertain 
towards each other — O, there was rapture in the 
thought, and Mary’s buoyant heart fluctuated be- 
tween the extremes of anguish and delight. 

The venerable sisters received the intelligence 
with much surprise: they did not know very well 
what to say about it; there was much to be said 
both for and against it. Lady Maclaughlan had 
a high opinion of English air; but then they had 
heard the morals of the people were not so good, 
and there were a great many dissipated young 
men in England ; though, to be sure, there was 
no denying but the mineral waters were excel- 
lent ; and, in short, it ended in Miss Grizzy’s sit- 
ting down to concoct an epistle to Lady Mac- 
laughlan ; in Miss Jacky’s beginning to draw up 
a code of instructions, for a young woman upon 
her entrance into life; and Miss Nicky hoping, 
that if Mary did go, she would take care not to 
bring back any extravagant English notions with 
her. The younger set debated amongst them- 
selves how many of them would be invited to 
accompany Mary to England, and from thence 
fell to disputing the possession of a brown hair 
trunk, with a flourished D, in brass letters, on the 
top. 

Mrs. Douglas, with repressed feelings, set 
about offering the sacrifice she had planned, and 
in a letter to Lady Juliana, descriptive of her 
daughter’s situation, she sought to excite her 
tenderness = creating an alarm. How far 
3) 





she succeeded, will be seen hereafter. In the 
mean time, we must take a retrospective glance 


at the last seventeen years of her Ladyship’s 
life. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Her “ only labour was to still the time ; 
And labour dire it is, and weary wo.” 
Castle of Indolence, 


Years had rolled on, amidst heartless pleasures 
and joyless amusements, but Lady Juliana was 
made neither the wiser nor the better, by added 
years and increased experience. Time had in 
vain turned his glass before eyes still dazzled with 
the gaudy allurements of the world, for she took 
“no note of time,” but as the thing that was to 
take her to the Opera and the Park, and that 
sometimes hurried her excessively, and sometimes 
bored her to death. At length she was compelled 
to abandon her chase after happiness, in the only 
sphere where she believed it was to be found. Lord 
Courtland’s declining health unfitted him for the 
dissipation of a London life ; and, by the advice 
of his physician, he resolved upon retiring toa 
country seat, which he possessed in the vicinity ot 
Bath. Lady Juliana was in despair at the thoughts 
of this sudden wrench from what she termed life ; 
but she had no resource ; for though her good-na- 
tured husband gave her the whole of General 
Cameron’s allowance, that scarcely served to keep 
her in clothes ; and though her brother was per- 
fectly willing that she and her children should 
occupy apartments in his house, yet he would 
have been equally acquiescent, had she proposed 
to remove from it. Lady Juliana had a sort of in- 
stinctive knowledge of this, which prevented her 
from breaking out into open remonstrance. She 
therefore contented herself with being more than 
usually peevish and irascible to her servants and 
children ; and talking to her friends of the prodi- 
gious sacrifice she was about to make for her bro- 
ther and his family, as if it had been the cutting 
off of a hand or the plucking out of an eye. To 
have heard her, any one accustomed to the hyper- 
bole of fashionable language, would have deemed 
Botany Bay the nearest possible point of destina- 
tion. Parting from her fashionable acquaintances 
was tearing herself from all she loved—quitting 
London was bidding adieu to the world. Of 
course there could be no society where she was 
going, hut still she would do her duty—she would 
not desert dear Frederick and his poor children ! 
In short, no martyr was ever led to the stake, with 
half the notions of heroism and self-devotion as 
those with which Lady Juliana stepped into the 
barouche that was to conduct her to Beech Park. 
In the society of piping bulfinches, pink canaries, 
grey parrots, gold fish, green squirrels, Italian 
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greyhounds, and French poodles, she sought a 
refuge from despair. But even these varied 
charms, after a while, failed to please: the bul- 
finches grew hoarse—the canaries turned brown— 
the parrots became stupid—the gold fish would 
not eat—the squirrels were cross—the dogs fought ; 
even a shell grotto that was constructing fell 
down ; and, by the time the aviary and conserva- 
tory were filled, they had lost their interest. The 
children were the next subjects for her Ladyship’s 
ennui to discharge itself upon. Lord Courtland 
had a son, some years older, and a daughter near- 
ly of the same age as her own. It suddenly oc- 
curred to her, that they must be educated, and 
that she would educate the girls herself. As the 
first step, she engaged two governesses, French 
and Italian ;—modern treatises on the subject of 
education were ordered from London—looked at, 
admired, and arranged on gilded shelves, and sofa 
tables ; and could their contents have exhaled with 
the odours of their Russia leather bindings, Lady 
Juliana’s dressing-room would have been, what 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says every seminary of learn- 
ing is, “an atmosphere of floating knowledge.” 
But amidst this splendid display of human lore, 
THE BOOK found no place. She had heard of the 
Bible, however, and even knew it was a book ap- 
pointed to be read in charches, and given to poor 
people, along with Rumford soup, and flannel 
shirts; but as the rule of life—as the book that 
alone could make wise unto salvation, this Chris- 
tian parent was ignorant as the Hottentot or 
Hindoo. 

Three days beheld the rise, progress, and de- 
cline of Lady Juliana’s whole system of educa- 
tion ; and it would have been well for the children, 
had the trust been delegated to those better quali- 
fied to discharge it. But neither of the precep- 
tresses were better skilled in the only true know- 
ledge. Signora Cicianai was-a bigotted Catholic, 
whose faith hung upon her beads, and Madame 
Grignon was an esprit forte, who had no faith in 
any thing but le plaisir. But the Signora’s sing- 
ing was heavenly, and Madame’s dancing was 
divine, and what lacked there more? 

So passed the first years of beings training for 
immortality. The children insensibly ceased to 
be children, and Lady Juliana would have beheld 
the increasing height and beauty of her daughter 
with extreme disapprobation, had not that beauty, 
by awakening her ambition, also excited her affec- 
tion, if the term affection could be applied to that 
heterogeneous mass of feelings and propensities 
that “shape had none distinguishable.” Lady 
Juliana had fallen into an error, very common 
with wiser heads than hers—that of mistaking the 
effect for the cause. She looked no futher than to 


her union with Henry Douglas for the foundation 
of all her unhappiness—it never once occurred to 
her, that her marriage was only the consequence 
of something previously wrong ; she saw not the 
headstrong passions that had impelled her to 
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please herself—no matter at what price. She 
thought not of the want of principle—she blushed 
not at the want of delicacy, that had led her tode- 
ceive a parent, and elope with a man to whose 
character she was a total stranger. She therefore 
considered herself as having fallen a victim to 
love ; and could she only save her daughter from 
a similar error, she might yet by her means ro 

trieve her fallen fortune. To implant principles of 
religion and virtue in her mind, was not within the 
compass of her own ; but she could scoff at every 
pure and generous affection—she could ridicule 
every disinterested attachment—and she could 
expatiate on the never-fading joys that attend on 
wealth and titles, jewels and equipages—and all 
this she did in the belief that she was acting the 
part of a most wise and tender parent! The seed, 
thus carefully sown, promised to bring forth an 
abundant harvest. At eighteen Adelaide Douglas 
was as heartless and ambitious as she was beau- 
tiful and accomplished—but the surface was co- 
vered with flowers, and who would have thought 
of analysing the soil ? 

It sometimes happens that the very means used, 
with success, in the formation of one character, 
produce a totally opposite effect upon another. 
The mind of Lady Emily Lindore had undergone 
exactly the same process in its formation as that 
of her cousin ; yet in all things they differed. 
Whether it were the independence of high birth, or 
the pride of a mind conscious of its own powers, 
she had hitherto resisted the sophistry of her go- 
vernesses and the solecisms of her aunt. But her 
notions of right and wrong were too crude to in- 
fluence the general tenor of her life, or operate as 
restraints upon a naturally high spirit and impe- 
tuous temper. Not all the united efforts of her 
preceptresses had been able to form a manner for 
their pupil: nor could their authority restrain her 
from saying what she thought, and doing what 
she pleased ; and, in spite of both precept and ex- 
ample, Lady Emily remained, as insupportably 
natural and sincere as she was beautiful and 
piquante. At six years old she had declared her 
intention of marrying her cousin, Edward Doug- 
las ; and, at eighteen, her words were little less 
equivocal. Lord Courtland, who never disturbed 
himself about any thing, was rather diverted with 
this juvenile attachment ; and Lady Juliana, who 
cared little for her son, and still less for her niece, 
only wondered how people could be such fools as 
to think of marrying for love, after she had told 
them how miserable it would make them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


« Unthought of frailties cheat us im the wise ; 
The fool lies hid in inconsistencies,” 


Pore. 


Sucu were the female members of the family 
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to whom Mary was about to be introduced. In 
her mother’s heart she had no place, for of her 
absent husband and neglected daughter she sel- 
dom thought; and their letters were scarcely 
read and rarely answered. Even good Miss 
Grizzy’s elaborate epistle, in which were curi- 
ously entwined the death of her brother, and the 
birth and christening of her grand-nephew, in a 
truly Gordian manner, remained disentangled. 
Had her Ladyship only read to the middle of 
the seventh page, she would have learned the 
indisposition of her daughter, with the various 
opinions thereupon ; but poor Miss Grizzy’s la- 
bours were vain, for her letter remains a dead let- 
ter to this day. Mrs. Douglas was therefore the 
first to convey the unwelcome intelligence, and 
to suggest to the mind of the mother, that her 
alienated daughter still retained some claims upon 
her care and affection ; and, although this was 
done with all the tenderness and delicacy of a 
gentle and enlightened mind, it called forth the 
most bitter indignation from Lady Juliana. 

She almost raved at what she termed the base 
ingratitude and hypocrisy of her sister-in-law. 
After the sacrifice she had made in giving up 
her child to her when she had none of her own, 
it was a pretty return to send her back only to 
die. But she saw through it, She did not be- 
lieve a word of the girl’s illness; that was all a 
trick to get rid of her. Now they had a child 
of their own, they had no use for hers; but she 
was not to be made a fool of in such a way, and 
by such people, &c, &c. 

“If Mrs. Douglas is so vile a woman,” said 
the provoking Lady Emily, “the sooner my cou- 
sin is taken from her the better.” 

“You don’t understand these things, Emily,” 
returned her aunt impatiently. 

“ What things ?” 

“The trouble and annoyance it will occasion 
me to take charge of the girl at this time.” 

“ Why at this time more than any other?” 

“ Absurd, my dear! how can you ask so fool- 
ish a question? Don’t you know that you and 
Adelaide are both to bring out this winter, and 
how can I possibly do you justice with a dying 
girl upon my hands?” 

“T thought you suspected it was all a trick,” 
continued the persecuting lady Emily. 

“So Ido; I havn’t the least doubt of it. The 
whole story is the most improbable stuff I ever 
heard.” 

“Then you will have less trouble than you ex- 
pect.” 

“But I hate to be made a dupe of, and imposed 
upon by low cunning. If Mr. Douglas had told 
me candidly she wished me to take the girl, I 
would have thought nothing of it; but I can’t bear 
to be treated like a fool.” 

“T don’t see any thing at all unbecoming in 
Mrs. Douglas’s treatment.” 

“Then, ne can I do with a girl who has been 
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educated in Scotland? She must be vulgar— 
all Scotch women are so. They have red hands 
and rough voices; they yawn, and blow their 
noses, and talk, and laugh loud, and do a thou- 
sand shocking things. Then, to hear the Scotch 
brogue—oh, heavens! I should expire every time 
she opened her mouth !” 

“Perhaps my sister may not speak so very 
broad,” kindly suggested Adelaide in her sweet- 
est accents. 

“You are very good, my love, to think so; 
but nobody can live in that odious country with- 
out being infected withits patois. Ireally thought 
I should have caught it myself; and Mr. Douglas 
(no longer Henry) became quite gross in his 
language after living amongst his relations.” 

“This is really too bad,” cried Lady Emily 
indignantly. “If a person speaks sense and 
truth, what does it signify how it is spoken? 
And whether your Ladyship chooses to receive 
your daughter here or not, I shall, at any rate, 
invite my cousin to my father’s house.” And, 
snatching up a pen, she instantly began a letter 
to Mary. 

Lady Juliana was highly incensed at this 
freedom of her niece ; but she was a little afraid 
of her, and therefore, after some sharp alterca- 
tion, and with infinite violence done to her feel- 
ings, She was prevailed upon to write a decently 
civil sort of a letter to Mrs. Douglas, consenting 
to receive her daughter for a few months; firmly 
resolving in her own mind to conceal her from 
all eyes and ears while she remained, and to re- 
turn her to her Scotch relations early in the sum- 
mer. 

This worthy resolution formed, she became 
more serene, and awaited the arrival of her 
daughter with as much firmness as could reason- 
ably have been expected. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘ And for unfelt imaginations 
They often feel a world of restless cares.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


LirtLe weened the good Ladies of Glenfern 
the ungracious reception their protégé was likely 
to experience from her mother; for, in spite ot 
the defects of her education, Mary was a gene- 
ral favourite in the family; and however they 
might solace themselves by depreciating her to 
Mrs. Douglas, to the world in general, and their 
young female acquaintances in particular, she 
was upheld as an epitome of every perfection 
above and below the sun. Had it been possible 
for them to conceive that Mary could have. been 
received with any thing short of rapture, Lady 
Juliana’s letter might, in some measure, haye 
opened the eyes of their understanding; but to 
the guileless sisters, it seemed every thing that 


























was proper. Sorry for the necessity Mrs. Doug- 
las felt under of parting with her adopted 
daughter—was “ prettily expressed”—had no 
doubt it was merely a slight nervous affection, 
“was kind and soothing ;” and the assurance, 
more than once repeated, that her friends might 
rely upon her being returned to them in the 
course of a very few months, “showed a great 
deal of feeling and consideration.” But as their 
minds never maintained a just equilibrium long 
upon any subject, but, like falsely adjusted scales, 
were ever hovering and vibrating at either ex- 
treme——so they could not rest satisfied in the belief 
that Mary was to be happy—there must be some- 
thing to counteract that stilling sentiment; and 
that was the apprehension that Mary would be 
spoilt. This, for the present, was the pendulum 
of their imaginations. 

“T declare, Mary, my sisters and I could get 
no sleep last night for thinking of you,” said 
Miss Grizzy; “we are all certain that Lady 
Juliana especially, but indeed all your English 
relations, will think so much of you—from not 
knowing you, you know—which will be quite 
natural. Pm sure, that my sisters and I have 
taken it into our heads; but I hope it won’t be 
the case, as you have a great deal of good sense 
of your own—that they will quite turn your 
head.” 

““Mary’s head is on her shoulders to little pur- 
pose,” followed up Miss Jackey, “ if she can’t 
stand being made of when she goes amongst 
strangers ; and she ought to know by this time, 
that a mother’s partiality is no proof of a child’s 
merit.” 

“ You hear that, Mary,” rejoined Miss Griz- 
zy: ‘*So I’m sure | hope you won’t mind a word 
that your mother says to you. 1 mean about 
yourself; for, of course, you know, she can’t be 
such a good judge of you as us, who have known 
you all your life. As to other things, I dare say 
she is very well informed about the country, and 
politics, and these sort of things—I’m certain 
Lady Juliana knows a great deal.” 

“And I hope, Mary, you will take care and 
not get into the daadlin’ handless ways of the 
English women,” said Miss Nicky ; “I wouldn’t 
give a pin for an English woman.” 

“And 1 hope you will never look at an Eng- 
lishman, Mary,” said Miss Grizzy, with equal 
earnestness; take my word for it, they are a 
very dissipated undrincipled set. They all drink, 
and game, and keep race-horses; and many of 
them, I’m told, even keep play-actresses—So 
you may think what it would be for all of us, if 
you was to marry any of them,”—and tears 
streamed from the good spinster’s eyes at the 
bare supposition of such a calamity. 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear aunt,” said Mary, 
with a kind caress, “I shall come back to you 
your own ‘Highland Mary” No Englishman, 


with his round face and trim meadows, shall ever 
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captivate me. Heath-covered hills, and» high 
cheek bones, are the charms that must win my 
heart.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so, my dear 
Mary,” said the literal minded Grizzy: “ Certainly 
nothing can be prettier than the heather when it’s 
in flower; and there is something very manly— 
nobody can dispute that—in high cheek bones : 
and besides, to tell you a secret, Lady Maclaugh- 
lan has a husband in her eye for you—We, none 
of us, can conceive who it is, but, of course, he 
must be suitable in every respect; for you know 
Lady Maclaughlan has had three husbands her- 
self, so, of course, she must be an excellent judge 
of a good husband.” 

“Or a bad one,” said Mary, “ which is the same 
thing. Warning is as good as example.” 

Mrs. Douglas’s ideas and those of her aunts did 
not coincide upon this occasion more than upon 
most others. In her sister-in-law’s letter, she 
flattered herself she saw only fashionable indiffer- 
ence; and she fondly hoped that would soon give 
way to a tenderer sentiment, as her daughter be- 
came known to her. At any rate, it was proper 
that Mary should make the trial, and which ever 
way it ended, it must be for her advantage. 

“Mary has already lived too long in these 
mountain solitudes,” thought she; “ her ideas will 
become romantic, and her taste fastidious. If it is 
dangerous to be too early initiated into the ways 
of the world, it is perhaps equally so to live too 
long secluded from it. Should she make herself a 
place in the heart of her mother and sister, it will 
be so much happiness gained ; and should it prove 
otherwise, it will be a lesson learnt—a hard one 
indeed! but hard are the lessons we must all learn 
in the school of life!” Yet Mrs. Douglas’s forti- 
tude almost failed her as the period of separation 
approached. 

It had been arranged by Lady Emily that a car- 
riage and servants should meet Mary at Edin- 
burgh, whither Mr. Douglas was to convey her. 
The cruel moment came ; and mother, sister, re- 
lations, friends, all the bright visions which Mary’s 
sanguine spirit had conjured up to soften the part- 
ing pang, all were absorbed in one agonizing fgel- 
ing—one overwhelming thought. O, who that for 
the first time has parted from the parent, whose 
tenderness and love were entwined with our ear- 
liest recollections, whose sympathy had soothed 
our infant sufferings, whose fondness had bright- 
ened our infant felicity ;—who that has a heart, 
but must have felt it sink beneath the anguish ot 
a first farewell! ‘Yet bitterer still must be the 
feelings of the parent upon committing the che- 
rished object of their cares and affections to the 
stormy ocean of life. When experience points to 
the gathering cloud and rising surge which soon 
may assail their defenceless child, what can sup- 
port the mother’s heart, but trust in Him, whose 
eye slumbereth not, and whose power extendeth 


over all! {t was this pious hope, this holy confi- 
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dence, that enabled this more than mother to part 
from her adopted child with a resignation which 
no earthly motive could have imparted to her mind. 
It seems almost profanation, to mingle with her 
elevated feelings, the coarse, yet simple sorrows of 
the aunts, old and young, as they clung around 
the nearly lifeless Mary, each tendering the part- 
ing gift they had kept as a solace for the last. 

Poor Miss Grizzy was more than usually inco- 
herent, as she displayed “a nice new umbrella 
that could be turned into a nice walking-stick, or 
any thing ;” and a dressing-box, with a little of 
every thing in it; and, with a fresh burst of tears, 
Mary was directed where she would not find eye- 
ointment, and where she was not to look for stick- 
ing-plaister. 

Miss Jacky was more composed, as she pre- 
sented a flaming copy of Fordyce’s Sermons to 
Young Women, with a few suitable observations ; 
but Miss Nicky could scarcely find voice to tell, 
that the house-wife she now tendered had once 
been Lady Girnachgowl’s, and that it contained 
White-chapel needles of every size and number. 
The younger ladies had clubbed for the purchase 
of a large locket, in which was enshrined a lock 
from each subscriber, tastefully arranged by the 
jeweller, in the form of a wheat sheaf, upon 
ablue ground. Even old Donald had his offering, 
and, as he stood tottering at the chaise door, he 
contrived to get a “bit snishin mull” laid on 
Mary’s lap, with a “God bless her bonny face, 
an’ may she ne’er want a good sneesh!” 

‘The carriage drove off, and for a while Mary’s 
eyes were closed in despair. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


‘ Farewell to the fountains, high covered with snow ; 
Farewe!l to the straths, and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests, and wild hanging woods, 
Farewell to the torrents, and loud roaring floods !” 
Scotch Song. 
Haprity in ihe moral world, as in the material 
one, the warring elements have their prescribed 
bounds, and “the flood of grief decreaseth when 
it can swell no higher ;” but it is only by retro- 
spection we can bring ourselves to believe in this 
obvious truth. The young and untried heart hugs 
itself in the bitterness of its emotions, and takes a 
pride in believing that its anguish can end but 
with its existence; and it is not till time hath al- 
most steeped our senses in forgetfulness, that we 
discover the mutability of all human passions, 
But Mary left it not to the slow hand of time to 
subdue in some measure the grief that swelled her 
heart. Had she given way to selfishness, she 
would have sought the free indulgence of her sorrow 
as the only mitigation of it ; but she felt also for 
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her uncle. He was depressed at parting with his 
wife and child, and he was taking along and 
dreary journey entirely upon her account. Could 
she therefore be so selfish as to add to his uneasi- 
ness bya display of her sufferings ? No—she 
would strive to conceal it from his observation, 
though to overcome it was impossible. Her feel- 
ings must ever remain the same, but she would 
confine them to her own breast ; and she began 
to converse with, and even strove to amuse her 
kind-hearted companion. Everand anon, indeed, 
a rush of tender recollections came across her 
mind, and the soft voice, and the bland counte- 
nance of her maternal friend, seemed for a moment 
present to her senses ; and then the dreariness 
and desolation that succeeded as the delusion va- 
nished, and all was stillness and vacuity! Even 
self-reproach shot its piercing sting into heringe- 
nuous heart ; levities on which, in her usual gaiety 
of spirit, she had never bestowed a thought, now 
appeared to her as crimes of the deepest dye. 
She thought how often she had slighted counsels 
and neglected the wishes of her gentle monitress ; 
how she had wearied of her good old aunts, their 
cracked voices, and the everlasting tic-a-tic of their 
knitting needles ; how coarse and vulgar she had 
sometimes deemed the younger ones ; how she 
had mimicked Lady Maclaughlan, and caricatur- 
ed Sir Sampson, and “even poor dear old Do- 
nald,” said she, as she summed up the cata- 
logue of her crimes, could not escape my inso- 
lence and ill-nature. How clever I thought it to 
sing ‘ Haud awa frae me, Donald,” and how affect- 
edly I shuddered at every thing he touched ;” and 
the “snishin mull” was bedewed with tears of 
affectionate contrition. But, every painful senti- 
ment was for a while suspended in admiration ot 
the magnificent scenery that was spread around 
them. Though summer had fled, and few even of 
autumn’s graces remained, yet over the august 
features of mountain scenery the seasons have 
little control. Their charms depend not upon 
richness of verdure, or luxuriance of foliage, or 
any of the mere prettinesses of nature; but 
whether wrapt in snow, or veiled in mist, or glow- 
ing in sunshine, their lonely grandeur remains the 
same ; and the same feelings fill and elevate the 
soul in contemplating these mighty works of an 
Almighty hand. The eye is never weary in 
watching the thousand varieties of the light and 
shade, as they flit over the mountain, and gleam 
upon the lake ; and the ear is satisfied with the 
awful stillness of nature in her solicitude. 

Others besides Mary seemed to have taken a 
fanciful pleasure in combining the ideas of the 
mental and elemental world, for in the dreary 
dwelling where they were destined to pass the 
night, she found inscribed the following lines :— 
“ The busy winds war mid the waving boughs, 

And darkly rolls the heaving surge to land ; 
Among the flying clouds the moon-beam glows 
With colours foreign to its softness bland. 

















Here, one dark shaddow melts, in gloom profound, 
The towering Alps—the guardians of the Lake ; 
There, one bright gleam sheds silver light around, 
And shows the threat’ning strife that tempests wake. 


Thus o’er my mind a busy memory plays, 
That shakes the feelings to their inmost core ; 
Thus beams the light of Hope’s fallacious rays, 
When simple confidence can trust no more. 
So one dark shadow shrouds each by-gone hour 
So one bright gleam the coming tempest shows ; 
That tells of sorrows, which, though past, still lower, 
And this reveals th’ approach of future woes.” 
While Mary was trying to decypher these 
somewhat mystic lines, her uncle was carrying on 
a colloquy in Gaelic with their hostess. The 
consequences of the consultation were not of the 
choicest description, consisting of braxy* mutton, 
raw potatoes, wet bannocks, hard cheese, and 
whisky. Very differently would the travellers have 
fared, had the good Nicky’s intentions been ful- 
filled. She had prepared with her own hands a 
moorfowl-pie and potted nowt’s head, besides a 
profusion of what she termed “trifles, just for 
Mary, poor thing! to divert herself with upon the 
road.” But alas! in the anguish of separation, 
the covered basket had been forgot, and the la- 
bour of Miss Nicky’s hands fell to be consumed 
by the family, though Miss Grizzy protested, with 
tears in her eyes, “ that it went to her heart like a 
knife, to eat poor Mary’s puffs and snaps.” 
Change of air, and variety of scene, failed not 
to produce the happiest effects upon Mary’s lan- 
guid frame and drooping spirits. Her cheek 
already glowed with health, and was sometimes 
dimpled with smiles. She still wept indeed as 
she thought of those she had left ; but often while 
the tear trembled in her eye, its course was arrest- 
ed by wonder, or admiration, or delight ; for every 
object had its charms for her. Her cultivated 
taste and unsophisticated mind could descry 
beauty in the form of a hill, and grandeur in the 
form of a wave, and elegance in the weeping birch, 
as it dipped its now almost leafless boughs in the 
mountain stream. These simple pleasures, un- 
known alike to the sordid mind and vitiated taste, 
are ever exquisitely enjoyed by the refined, yet 
unsophisticated child of nature. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
“ Her native sense improved by reading, 
Her native sweetness by good breeding.” 

Duruwe their progress through the Highlands, 
the travellers were hospitably entertained at the 
mansions of the country gentlemen, where old- 
fashioned courtesy, and modern comfort, com- 
bined to cheer the stranger guest. But upon 
coming out, as it is significantly expressed by the 
natives of these mountain regions, viz. entering 
the low country, they found they had only made 
a change of difficulties. Inthe Highlands they 


* Sheep that have died a natural death, and been 
salted. 
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| were always sure, that wherever there was a 
house, that house would be to them a home: but 
on a fair-day in the little town of G. they found 
themselves in the midst of houses, and surrounded 
by people, yet unable to procure rest or shelter. 

At the only inn the place afforded, they were 
informed “ The horses were baith oot, an’ the 
ludgin’ a’ tane up, an’ mair tu;” while the driver 
asserted, what indeed was apparent, “ that his 
beasts war nae fit to gang the length o’ their tae 
farrer—no for the king himsel’.” 

At this moment, a stout, florid, good-humour- 
looking man passed whistling “Roy’s Wife” 
with all his heart ; and just as Mr. Douglas was 
stepping out of the carriage to try what could be 
done, the same person, evidently attracted by 
curivsity, repassed, changing his tune to 
“ There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen.” 

He started at sight of Mr. Douglas; then ea- 
gerly grasping his hand, “ Ah, Archie Douglas, 
is this you?” exclaimed he with a loud laugh, 
and hearty shake. “ What! you haven’t forgot 
your old schoolfellow Bob Gawflaw ?” 

A mutual recognition now took place, and 
much pleasure was manifested on both sides at 
this unexpected rencontre. No time was allowed 
to explain their embarrassments, for Mr. Gawf- 
faw had already tipped the post-boy the wink, 
(which he seemed easily to comprehend;) and 
forcing Mr. Douglas to resume his seat in the car- 
riage, he jumped in himself. 

“ Now for Howffend and Mrs. Gawffaw! ha, 
ha, ha! This will be a surprise upon her. She 
thinks I’m in my barn all this time—ha, ha, ha! 

Mr. Douglas here began to express his asto- 
nishment at his friend's precipitation, and his ap- 
prehensions as to the trouble they might occasion 
Mrs. Gawflaw ; but bursts of laughter and broken 
expressions of delight were the only replies he 
could procure from his friend. 

After jolting over half a mile of very bad road, 
the carriage stopped at a mean vulgar-looking 
mansion, with dirty windows, ruinous thatched 
offices, and broken fences, 

Such was the picture of still life. That ot 
animated nature was not less picturesque. Cows 
bellowed, and cart-horses neighed, and pigs 
grunted, and geese gabbled, and ducks quacked, 
and cocks and hens flapped and fluttered pro- 
miscuously, as they mingled, in a sort of yard, 
divided from the house by a low dyke, possessing 
the accommodation of a crazy gate, which was 
bestrod by a parcel of bare-legged boys. 

“ What are you about, you confounded ras- 
cals!” called Mr. Gawffaw to them. 

“ Naething,” answered one. 

“ We're just takin’ a heize on the yett,” an- 
swered another. 

“ Pll heize ye, ye scoundrels!” exclaimed the 
incensed Mr. Gawfiaw, as he burst from the car- 
riage ; and, snatching the driver’s whip from his 
hand, flew after the more mnetene culprits, 
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Finding his efforts to overtake them in vain, he 
returned to the door of his mansion, where stood 
his guests, waiting to be ushered in. He opened 
the door himself, and led the way to a parlour, 
which was quite of a piece with the exterior of the 
dwelling. A dim dusty table stood in the middle 
of the floor, heaped with a variety of heterogene- 
ous articles of dress ; an exceeding dirty volume 
of a novel lay open amongst them. The floor 
was littered with shapings of flannel, and shreds 
of gauzes, ribbons, &c. ‘The fire was almost out, 
and the hearth was covered with ashes. 

After insisting upon his guests being seated, 
Mr. Gawffaw walked to the door of the apart- 
ment, and hallowed out, “ Mrs, Gawffaw—ho! 
May, my dear !—I say, Mrs. Gawffaw !” 

A low, croaking, querulous voice was now 
heard in reply, “ For heaven’s sake, Mr. Gawf- 
faw, make less noise! For God’s sake, have 
mercy on the walls of your house, if you’ve none 
on my poor head!” And thereupon entered Mrs. 
Gawffaw, a cap in one hand, which she appeared 
to have been trying on—a smelling-bottle in the 
other. 

She possessed a considerable share of insipid, 
and somewhat faded, beauty, but disguised by a 
tawdry trumpery style of dress, and rendered al- 
most disgusting by the air of affectation, folly, 
and peevishness, that overspread her whole per- 
son and deportment. She testified the utmost 
surprise and coldness at sight of her guests ; and, 
as she entered, Mr. Gawflaw rushed out, having 
descried something passing in the yard that call- 
ed for his interposition. Mr. Douglas was there- 
fore under the necessity of introducing himself 
and Mary to their ungracious hostess ; briefly 
stating the circumstances that had led them to be 
her guests, and dwelling, with much warmth, on 
the kindness and hospitality of her husband in 
having relieved them from their embarrassment. 
A gracious smile, or what was intended as such, 
beamed over Mrs. Gawffaw’s face at first men- 
tion of their names. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Douglas,” said she, making 
a profound reverence to him, and another to Ma- 
ry, while she waved her hand for them to be seat- 
ed. “Excuse me, Miss Douglas; but, situated 
as I am, I find it necessary to be very distant to 
Mr. Gawflaw’s friends sometimes. He is a 
thoughtless man, Mr. Douglas, a very thought- 
less man. He makes a perfect inn of his house. 
He never lies out of the town, trying who he can 
pick up, and bring home with him. It is seldom 
Tam so fortunate as to see such guests as Mr. 
and Miss Douglas of Glenfern Castle in my 
house,” with an elegant bow to each, which, of 
course, was duly returned. “ But Mr. Gawflaw 
would have shown more consideration, both for 
you and me, had he apprised me of the honour of 
your visit, instead of bringing you here in this ill- 
bred, unceremonious manner. As for me, I am 
too well “ame to him to be hurt at these 
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things now. He has kept me in hot water, I may 
say, since the day I married him !” 

In spite of the conciliatory manner in which 
this agreeable address was made, Mr. Douglas 
felt considerably disconcerted, and again renewed 
his apologies, adding something about hopes of 
being able to proceed. 

“Make no apologies, my dear sir,” said the 
lady, with what she deemed a most bewitching 
manner, “ it affords me the greatest pleasure to 


‘see any of your family under my roof. I meant 


no reflection on you, it is entirely Mr. Gawffaw 
that is to blame, in not having apprised me of the 
honour of this visit, that I might not have been 
caught in this déshabille ; but I was really so en- 
gaged by my studies,” pointing tothe dirty Novel, 
“that I was quite unconscious of the lapse of 
time.” The guests felt more and more at a loss 
what to say. But the lady was at none. Seeing 
Mr. Douglas still standing with his hat in his hand, 
and his eye directed towards the door, she re- 
sumed her discourse. 

“ Pray be seated, Mr. Douglas—I beg you will 
sit off the door. Miss Douglas, I entreat you will 
walk into the fire—I hope you will consider your- 
self as quite at home ”—another elegant bend to 
each. “TI only regret that Mr. Gawffaw’s folly 
and ill-breeding should have brought you into 
this disagreeable situation, Mr. Douglas. Heisa 
well-meaning man, Mr. Douglas, and a good 
hearted man ; but heis very deficient in other re- 
spects, Mr. Douglas.” 

Mr. Douglas, happy to find any thing to which 
he could assent, warmly joined in the eulogium on 
the excellence of his friend’s heart. It did not ap- 
pear, however, to give the satisfaction he expect- 
ed. The lady resumed with a sigh, “ Nobody 
can know Mr. Gawflaw’s heart better than I do, 
Mr. Douglas. It is a good one, but it is far from 
being an elegant one ; it is one in which [ find no 
congeniality of sentiment with my own. Indeed, 
Mr. Gawffaw is no companion for me, nor I for 
him, Mr. Douglas—-he is never happy in my so- 
ciety, and I really believe he would rather sit 
down with the tinklers on the road side, as spend 
a day in my company.” 

A deep sigh followed; but its pathos was 
drowned in the obstreperous ha, ha, ha! of her 
joyous helpmate, as he bounced into the room, 
wiping his forehead, 

“Why, May, my dear, what have you been 
about to-day ; things have been all going to the 
deuce. Why didn’t you hinder these boys from 
sweein’ the gate off its hinges, and—” 

“Me hinder boys from sweein’ gates, Mr. 
Gawffaw ! Do I look like as if I was capable of 
hindering boys from sweein’ gates, Miss Doug- 
las ?” 

“Well, my dear, you ought to look after your 
pigs alittle better. That jade, black Jess, has 
trod a parcel of them to death, ha, ha, ha ! and—” 

“Me look after pigs, Mr. Gawffaw ! I’m really 
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astonished at you!” again interrupted the lady, 
turning pale with vexation. Then, with an affect- 
ed giggle, appealing to Mary, “I leave you to 
judge, Miss Douglas, if I look like a person made 
for running after pigs !” 

“Indeed,” thought Mary, “ you don’t look as 
if you could do any thing half so useful.” 

“Well, never mind the pigs, my dear ; only 
don’t give us any of them for dinner—ha, ha, ha ! 
—and, May, when will you let us have it ?” 

“ Me let you have it, Mr. Gawflaw ! I’m sure | 
don’t hinder you from having it when you please, 
only you know I prefer late hours myself. I was 
always accustomed to them in my poor father’s 
lifetime—he never dined before four o’clock ; 
and I seldom knew what it was to be in my bed 
before twelve o’clock at night, Miss Douglas, till 
I married Mr. Gawflaw !” 

Mary tried to look sorrowful, to hide the smile 
that was dimpling her cheek. 

“Come, let us have something to eat in the 
mean time, my dear.” 

“Tm sure you may eat the house, if you please, 
for me, Mr. Gawffaw ! what would you take, 
Miss Douglas !—but pull the bell—Softly, Mr. 
Gawflaw ! you do every thing so violently.” 

A dirty maid-servant, with bare feet, answered 
the summons. 

“ Where’s Tom!” demanded the lady, well 
knowing that Tom was afar off at some of the farm 
operations, 

“] ken nae whar he’s. He'll be aether at the 
patatees, or the horses, I’se warran. Div ye want 
him ?” 

“ Bring some glasses,” said her mistress, with 
an heir of great dignity. “Mr. Gawffaw, you 
must see about the wine yourself, since you have 
sent Tom out of the way.” 

Mr. Gawffaw and his handmaid were soon 
heard in an adjoining closet ; the one wondering 
where the screw was, the other vociferating for 


a knife to cut the bread ; while the mistress of 


this well-regulated mansion sought to divert her 
guests’ attention from what was passing, by en- 
tertaining them with complaints of Mr. Gawf- 
faw’s noise, and her maid’s insolence, till the par- 
ties appeared to speak for themselves. 

After being refreshed with some very bad wine, 
and old baked bread, the gentlemen set off ona 
survey of the farm, and the ladies repaired to their 
toilettes. Mary’s simple dress was quickly ad- 
justed; and, upon descending, she found her 
uncle alone in what Mrs, Gawffaw had shown to 
her as the drawing-room. He guessed her curi 
osity to know something of her hosts ; and there- 
fore briefly informed her that Mrs. Gawffaw was 
the daughter of a trader in some manufacturing 
town, who had lived in opulence, and died in- 
solvent. During his life, his daughter had eloped 
with Bob Gawflaw, then a gay lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, who had been esteemed a 
very lucky fellow in getting the pretty Miss 
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Croaker, with the prospect of ten thousand 
pounds. None thought more highly of her hus- 
band’s good fortune than the lady herself; and 
though her fortune never was realized, she gave 
herself all the airs of having been the making of 
his. At this time, Mr. Gawflaw was a reduced 
lieutenant, living upon a small paternal property, 
which he pretended to farm; but the habits ofa 
military life, joined to a naturally social disposi- 
tion, were rather inimical to the pursuits of agri- 
culture, and most of his time was spent in loiter- 
ing about the village of G. where he generally 
continued either to pick up a guest, or procure a 
dinner. 

Mrs. Gawflaw despised her husband; had 
weak nerves and headaches—was above manag- 
ing her house—read novels—dyed ribbons—and 
altered her gowns according to every pattern she 
could see or hear of. 

Such were Mr. and Mrs. Gawffaw—one of the 
many ill-assorted couples in this world—joined, 
not matched. A sensible man would have curbed 
her folly and peevishness: a good tempered wo- 
man would have made his home comfortable, and 
rendered him more domestic. 

The dinner was such as might have been ex- 
pected from the previous specimens—bad of its 
kind, cold, ill dressed, and slovenly set down; 
but Mrs. Gawffaw seemed satisfied with herself 
and it. 

“This is very fine mutton, Mr, Douglas, and 
not under-done to most people’s tastes—and 
this fowl I have no doubt will eat well, Miss 
Douglas, though it is not so white as some I have 
seen.” 

“ The fowl, my dear, looks as if it had been the 
great-grandmother of this sheep, ha, ha, ha !” 

“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Gawflaw, make less 
noise, or my head will split in a thousand pieces !” 
putting her hands to it, as if to hold the frail tene- 
ment together. This was always her refuge 
when at a loss for reply. 

A very ill-concocted pudding next called forth 
her approbation. 

“This pudding should be good; for it is the 
same I used to be so partial to inmy poor father’s 
lifetime! when I was used to every delicacy, 
Miss Douglas, that money could purchase.” 

“ But you thought me the greatest delicacy of 
all, my dear, ha, ha, ha! for you left all your other 
delicacies for me, ha, ha, ha!—what do you say to 
that, May? ha, ha, ha!” 

May’s reply consisted in putting her hands to 
her head, with an air of inexpressible vexation ; 
and finding all her endeavours to be elegant frus- 
trated by the overpowering vulgarity of her hus- 
band, she remained silent during the remainder of 
the repast; solacing herself with complacent 
glances at her yellow silk gown, and adjusting 
the gold chains and necklaces that adorned her 
bosom. 

Poor Mary was doomed to a téte-a-téte with her 
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during the whole evening ; for Mr. Gawflaw was 
too happy with his friend, and without his wife, to 
quit the dining-room till a late hour ; and then he 
was so much exhilarated, that she could almost 
have joined Mrs, Gawffaw in her exclamation of 
“ For heaven’s sake, Mr. Gawflaw, have mercy 
on my head !” 

The night, however, like all other nights, had a 
close ; and Mrs, Gawffaw, having once more en- 
joyed the felicity of finding herself in company at 
twelve o’clock at night, at length withdrew ; and 
having apologised, and hoped, and feared, for 
another hour in Mary’s apartment, she finally left 
her to the blessings of solitude and repose. 

As Mr. Douglas was desirous of reaching 
Edinburgh the following day, he had, in spite of 
the urgent remonstrances of his friendly host, and 
the elegant importunities of his lady, ordered the 
carriage at an early hour; and Mary was too 
eager to quit Howffend to keep it waiting. Mr. 
Gawffaw was in readiness to hand her in, but 
fortunately Mrs. Gawffaw’s head did not permit 
of her rising. With much the same hearty laugh 
that had welcomed their meeting, honest Gawflaw 
now saluted the departure of his friend ; and as 
he went whistling over his gate, he ruminated 
sweet and bitter thoughts as to the destinies of the 
day—whether he should solace himself with a good 
dinner, and the company of Bailie Merrythought, 
at the Cross Keys in G. or put up with cold mut- 
ton, and May, at home. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘¢ Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and tow’rs 


Where once, beneath a monarch’s feet, 
Sat legislation’s sov’reign pow’rs !” 


Burns. 


Att Mary’s sensations of admiration were 
faint, compared to those she experienced as she 
viewed the Scottish metropolis. It was associated 
in her mind, with all the local prepossessions to 
which youth and enthusiasm love to give “a local 
habitation and a name ;” and visions of older 
times floated o’er her mind, as she gazed on its 
rocky battlements,and traversed the lonely arcades 
of its deserted palace. 

“ And this was once a gay court!” thought she, 
as she listened to the dreary echo of her own foot- 
steps; “and this very ground on which I now 
stand, was trod by the hapless Mary Stuart! Her 
eye beheld the same objects that mine now rests 
upon; herhand has touched the draperies I now 
hold in mine. These frail memorials remain ; but 
what remains of Scotland’s Queen but a blighted 
name !” 

Even the blood-stained chamber possessed a 
nameless charm for Mary’s vivid imagination. She 
had not — escaped the superstitions of the 
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country in which she had lived ; and she readily 
yielded her assent to the asseverations of her guide, 
as to its being the bona fide blood of David Rizzio, 
which, for nearly three hundred years, had resisted 
all human efforts to efface. 

“ My credulity is so harmless,” said she in an- 
swer to her uncle’s attempt tolaugh her out of her 
belief, “that I surely may be permitted to indulge 
it—especially since, I confess, I feel a sort of in- 
describable pleasure in it.” 

“You take a pleasure in the sight of blood !” 
exclaimed Mr. Douglas in astonishment, “ you 
who turn pale at sight of a cut finger, and shudder 
at a leg of mutton with the juice in it !” 

“Oh! mere modern vulgar blood is very shock- 
ing,” answered Mary with a smile; but observe 
how this is mellowed by time into a tint that could 
not offend the most fastidious fine lady; besides,” 
added she in a graver tone, “I own I love to be- 
lieve in things supernatural ; it seems to connect 
us more with another world, than when every thing 
is seen to proceed in the mere ordinary course of 
nature, as it is called. I cannot bear to imaginea 
dreary chasm betwixt the inhabitants of this world 
and beings of a higher sphere; [ love to fancy my- 
self surrounded by——” 

“TI wish to heaven you would remember you 
are surrounded by rational beings, and not fall 
into such rhapsodies,” said her uncle, glancing at 
a party, who stood near them, jesting upon all 
the objects which Mary had been regarding with 
so much veneration. ‘ But, come, you have been 
long enough here. Let us try whether a breeze 
on the Calton Hill will not dispel these cobwebs 
from your brain.” 

The day’ though cold, was clear and sunny ; 
and the lovely spectacle before them shone forth 
in all its gay magnificence. The blue waters 
lay calm and motionless. The opposite shores 
glowed in a thousand varied tints of wood and 
plain, rock and mountain, cultured field, and pur- 
ple moor. Beneath, the old town reared its dark 
brow, and the new one stretched its golden lines ; 
while, all around, the varied charms of nature lay 
scattered in that profusion which nature’s hand 
alone can bestow. 

“Oh! this is exquisite!” exclaimed Mary after 
a long pause, in which she had been rivetted in 
admiration of the scene before her. “ And you 
are in the right, my dear uncle. The ideas which 
are inspired by the contemplation of such a spec- 
tacle as this, are far—oh, how far!—superior to 
those excited by the mere works of art. There, 
I can, at best, think but of the inferior agents of 
Providence: here, the soul rises from nature up 
to nature’s God.” 

“Upon my soul, you will be taken for a Metho- 
dist, Mary, if you talk in this manner,” said Mr. 
Douglas, with some marks of disquiet, as he 
turned round at salutation of a fat elderly gentle- 
man, whom he presently recognized as Bailie 
Broadfoot. 


















































The first salutations over, Mr. Douglas’s fears 
of Mary having been overheard recurred, and 
he felt anxious to remove any unfavourable impres- 
sion with regard to his own principles, at least, 
from the mind of the enlightened magistrate. 

“ Your fine views here have set my niece abso- 
lutely raving,” said he with a smile; “but I tell 
her it is only in romantic minds that fine scenery 
inspires romantic ideas. I dare say many of the 
worthy inhabitants of Edinburgh walk here with 
no other idea than that of sharpening their appe- 
tites for dinner.” 

“Nae doot,” said the Bailie, “ it’s a most capital 
place for that. Were it no’ for that, I ken nai 
muckle use it would be of.” 

- “You speak from experience of its virtues in 
that respect, I suppose?” said Mr. Douglas 
gravely. 

“Deed, as to that I canna compleen. At 
times, to be sure, I am troubled with a little kind 
of a squeamishness after our public interteen- 
ments; but three rounds o’ the hill sets a’ to 
rights.” 

Then observing Mary’s eyes exploring, as he 
supposed, the town of Leith, “‘ You see that pros- 
peck to nae advantage the day, Miss,” said he. 
“If the glass-houses had been workin’, it would 
have looked as weel again. Ye hae nae glass- 
houses in the Highlands ; na, na.” 

The Bailie had a share in the concern; and 
the volcanic clouds of smoke that issued from 
thence were far more interesting subjects of spe- 
culation to him than all the eruptions of Vesuvius 
or Etna. But there was nothing to charm the 
lingering view to-day ; and he therefore proposed 
their taking a look at Bridewell, which, next to 
the smoke from the glass-houses, he reckoned the 
object most worthy of notice. It was, indeed, 
deserving of the praises bestowed upon it; and 
Mary was giving her whole attention to the de- 
tails of it, when she was suddenly startled by 
hearing her own name wailed in piteous accents 
from one of the lower cells, and, upon turning 
round, she discovered in the prisoner the son of 
one of the tenants of Glenfern. Duncan M’Free 
had been always looked upon as a very honest 
lad in the Highlands, but he had left home to 
push his fortune as a pedlar; and the temptations 
of the low country having proved too much for 
his virtue, poor Duncan was now expiating his 
offence in durance vile. 

“T shall have a pretty account of you to car- 
ry to Glenfern,” said Mr. Douglas, regarding the 
culprit with his sternest look. 

“© deed, Sir, it’s no’ my faut!” answered 
Duncan, blubbering bitterly; “but there’s nae 
freedom at a’ in this country. Lord, an’ I war 
oot o’'t! Ane canna ca’ their head their ain in’t ; 
for ye canna lift the bouk o’ a prin, but they’re 
a’ upon ye.” And a fresh burst of sorrow en- 
sued, 

Finding the peccadillo was of a venial nature, 
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Mr. Douglas besought the Bailie to use his in- 
terest to procure the enfranchisement of this his 
vassal, which Mr. Broadfoot, happy to oblige a 
good customer, promised should be obtained on 
the following day; and Duncan’s emotions be- 
ing rather clamorous, the party found it necessary 
to withdraw. 

“ And noo,” said the Bailie, as they emerged 
from this place of dole and durance, “will ye 
step up to the monument, and tak a rest and sowe 
refreshment ?” 

“ Rest and refreshment in a monument!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Douglas. “Excuse me, my good 
friend, but we are not inclined to bait there yet 
a while.” 

The Bailie did not comprehend the joke; and 
he proceeded in his own drawling humdrum ac- 
cent to assure them, that the monument was a 
most convenient place. 

“It was erected in honour of Lord Neilson’s 
memory,” said he, “and is let aff to a pastry-cook 
and confectioner, where you can always find 
some trifles to treat the ladies, such as pies and 
custards, and berries, and these sort of things; 
but we passed an order in the cooncil, that there 
should be naething of a spirituous nature intro- 
duced ; for, if ance spirits got admittance, there’s 
no saying what might happen.” 

This was a fact which none of the party were 
disposed to dispute; and the Bailie, triumphing 
in his dominion over the spirits, shuffled on be- 
fore to do the honours of this place, appropriated 
at one and the same time to the manes of a hero, 
and the making of minced pies. The regale was 
admirable, and Mary could not help thinking 
times were improved, and that it was a better 
thing to eat tarts in Lord Nelson’s Monument, 
than to have been poisoned in Julius Cesar’s, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


‘* Having a tongue rough as a cat, and biting like 
an adder, and all their reproofs are direct scoldings, 
the common intercourse is open contumely.” 

Jeremy Taytor. 


“ Tuoven last, not least, of nature’s works, I 
must now introduce you to a friend of mine,” said 
Mr. Douglas, as the Bailie having made his bow, 
they bent their steps towards the Castle Hill. 
“Mrs. Violet Macshake is an aunt of my moth- 
er’s, whom you must often have heard of, and 
the last remaining branch of the noble race of 
Girnachgowl.” 

“T am afraid she is rather a formidabie person, 
then ?” said Mary. 

Her uncle hesitated—“No, not formidable— 
only rather particular, as all old people are ; but 
she is very good-hearted.” 

“T understand, in other words, she is very dis- 
agreeable. All ill-tempered people, I observe, 
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have the character of being good-hearted ; or 
else all good people are ill-tempered, I can’t tell 
which.” 

“ It is more than reputation with her,” said Mr. 
Douglas, somewhat angrily ; “ for she is, in reali- 
ty, a very good-hearted woman, as I experienced 
when a boy at college. Many a crown piece and 
half-guinea I used to get from her. Many a scold, 
to be sure, went along with them ; but that, I 
dare say, I deserved. Besides, she is very rich, and 
I am her reputed heir; therefore gratitude and 
self-interest combine to render her extremely ami- 
able in my estimation.” 

They had now reached the airy dwelling where 
Mrs. Macshake resided, and having rung, the 
door was at length most deliberately opened, by 
an ancient, sour visaged long waisted female, who 
ushered them into an apartment, the coup d’eil of 
which struck a chill to Mary’s heart. It wasa 
good sized room, with a bare sufficiency of small 
legged dining-tables, and lank haircloth chairs, 
ranged in high order round the walls. Although 
the season was advanced, and the air piercing 
cold, the grate stood smiling in all the charms of 
polished steel ; andthe mistress of the mansion 
was seated by the side of it in an arm-chair, still 
in its summer position. She appeared to have no 
other occupation than what her own meditations 
afforded ; for a single glance sufficed to show, 
that not a vestige of book or work was harboured 
there. She wasa tall, large boned woman, whom 
even Time’s iron hand scarcely bent, as she merely 
stooped at the shoulders. She had a drooping 
snuffy nose—along turned up chin—small quick 
grey eyes, and her face projected far beyond her 
figure, with an expression of shrewd restless curi- 
osity. She wore a mode, (not 2-la-mode,) bon- 
net, and cardinal of the same ; a pair of clogs 
over her shoes, and black silk mittens on her 
arms. 

As soon as she recognized Mr. Douglas, she 
welcomed him with much cordiality, shook him 
long and heartily by the hand—patted him on the 
back—looked into his face with much seeming 
satisfaction ; and, in short, gave all the demon- 
strations of gladness usual with gentlewomen of a 
certain age. Her pleasure, however, appeared to 
be rather an impromptu than an habitual feeling ; 
for as the surprise wore off, her visage resumed its 
harsh and sarcastic expression, and she seemed 
eager to eflace any agreeable impression her recep- 
tion might have excited. 

“ An wha thought 0’ seein ye cnow,” said she, 
in a quick gabbling voice ; “ what’s brought you 

to the toon? are ye come to spend your honest 
faither’s siller, e’er he’s weel cauld in his grave, 
puir man.” 

Mr. Douglas explained, that it was upon ac- 
count ‘of his niece’s health. 

“ Health!” repeated she, with a sardonic smile, 
“ it wad mak an ool laugh to hear the wark that’s 
nade oes fowk’s health noo-a-days. I 
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wonder what ye’re aw made o’,” grasping Mary’s 
arm in her great bony hand—“a wheen puir 
feckless windlestraes—ye man awa to Ingland 
for ye’re healths.--Set ye up! I wunder what 
cam o’ the lasses in my time, that bute to bide at 
hame? And whilk o’ ye, I sude like to ken, ’ll 
ere leive to see ninety-sax, like me—Health ! he, 
he!” 

Mary, glad of a pretence to indulge the mirth 
the old lady’s manner and appearance had excited, 
joined most heartily in the laugh. 

“ Tak aff ye’re bannet, bairn, an let me see 
ye’re face ; wha can tell what like ye are wi’ that 
snule o’ a thing on ye’re head.” Then after tak- 
ing an accurate survey of her face, she pushed aside 
her pelisse— Weel, it’s ae mercy, I see ye hae 
neither the red heed, nor the muckle cuits 0’ the 
Douglasses. I ken nae whuther ye’re faither had 
them or no. I ne’er set een on him: neither him, 
nor his braw leddie, thought it worth their while to 
speer after me ; but I was at nae loss, by aw ac- 
counts.” . 

“ You have not asked after any of your Glen- 
fern friends,” said Mr. Douglas, hoping to touch a 
more sympathetic chord. 

“'Time eneugh—+wull ye let me draw my breath, 
man—fowk canna say aw thing at ance. An ye 
bute to hae an Inglish wife tu, a Scotch lass wad 
nae serr ye—An ye’re wean, I’se warran’, it’s 
ane 0’ the warld’s wonders—it’s been unca lang 
o’ cummin—he, he !” 

“He has begun life under very melancholy 
auspices, poor fellow !” said Mr. Douglas, in allu- 
sion to his father’s death. 

“ An wha’s faut was that? I ne’er heard tell 
like o’t, to hae the bairn kirsened an’ its grand- 
father deein!—But fowk are naither born, nor 
kirsened, nor do they wad or dee as they used to 
du—aw thing’s changed.” 

“You must, indeed, have witnessed many 
changes,” observed Mr. Douglas, rather at a 
loss how to utter any thing of a conciliatory na- 
ture. 

“ Changes !--weel a waat, I sometimes wun- 
der if it’s the same waurld, an if it’s my ain heed 
that’s upon my shoothers.” 

“But with these changes, you must also have 
seen many improvements ?” said Mary, in a tone 
of diffidence. 

“Tmpruvements !” turning sharply round upon 
her, “ what ken ye aboot impruvements, bairn ? 
A bony impruvement or ens no, to see tyleyors 
and sclaters leavin, whar I mind Jewks an Yerls 
—An that great glowrin new toon there,” pointing 
out of her windows, “ whar I used to sit an luck 
oot at bonny green parks, and see the coos milket, 
and the bits o’ bairnys rowin an’ tummlin, an’ the 
lasses trampin i’ their tubs—What see I noo, but 

stane an lime, an stoor an dirt, an idle cheels, an 
dinket-oot madams prancin’. Impruvements in- 
deed !” 

Mary found she was not likely to advance her 
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uncle’s fortune by the judiciousness of her remarks, 
therefore prudently resolved to hazard no more. 
Mr. Douglas, who was more au fait to the preju- 
dices of old age, and who was always amused 
with her bitter remarks, when they did not touch 
himself, encouraged her to continue the conversa- 
tion by some observation on the prevailing man- 
ners. 

“ Mainars !” repeated she, with a contemptuous 
laugh, “what caw ye mainers noo, for I dinna 
ken; ilk ane gangs bang in till their neebor’s 
hoose, and bang oo’t o’t as it war a chynge hoose ; 
an as for the maister o’t, he no o’ sae muckle vaalu 
as the flunky ahint his chyre. I my grandfather’s 
time, as [ hae heard him tell, ilka master o’ a faa- 
mily had his ain sate in his ane hoose aye, an sat 
wi’ his hat on his heed afore the best o’ the land, 
an had his ain dish, an was aye helpit first, an 
keepit up his owthority as a man sudedu. Pau- 
rents war paurents then—bairnes dardna set up 
their gabs afore them than as they du noo. They 
ne’er presumed to say their heeds war their ain 7’ 
thae days—wife an servants—reteeners an’ child- 
er, aw trummelt i’ the presence o’ their heed.” 

Here a long pinch of snuff caused a pause in 
the old lady’s harangue; but after having duly 
wiped her nose with her coloured handkerchief, 
and shook off all the particles that might be pre- 
sumed to have lodged upon her cardinal, she re- 
sumed— 

“ An nae word o’ ony o’ your sisters gawn to 
get husbands yet? They tell me they’re but 
coorse lasses: an’ wha’ll tak ill-farred tocherless 
queans, when there’s walth o’ bonny faces an’ 
lang purses i’ the market—he, he!” Then resum- 
ing her scrutiny of Mary —“ An’ [se warren 
ye'll be lucken for an Inglish sweetheart tu ; that’ll 
be what’s takin’ ye awa to Ingland.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Douglas, seeing 
Mary was too much frightened to answer for her- 
self—On the contrary, Mary declares she will 
never marry any but a true Highlander; one who 
wears the dirk and plaid, and has the second 
sight. And the nuptials are to be celebrated with 
all the pomp of feudal times ; with bagpipes, and 
bonfires, and gatherings of clans, and roasted 
sheep, and barrels of whisky, and ” 

“Weel a.wat an’ she’s i’ the right there,” 
interrupted Mrs. Macshake, with more compla- 
cency than she had yet shown.— They may 
caw them what they like, but there’s nae waddins 
noo. Wha’s the better o’ them but innkeepers 
and chise-drivers? I wud nae count mysel 
married i’ the hiddlins way they gang aboot it 
noo.” 

“TI dare say you remember these things done 
in avery. different style?” said Mr. Douglas. 

“TI dinna mind them whan they war at the 
best; but I hae heard my mither tell what a 
bonny ploy was at her waddin, I canna tell ye 
hoo mony was at it ; mair nor the room wad haud, 
ye may be sure, for every relation an’ freend o” 
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baith sides war there, as well they sude; an’ aw 
in full dress; the leddies in their hoops round 
them, an’ some o’ them had sutten up aw night 
till hae their heads drest; for they hadnae thae 
pooket-like taps ye hae noo,” leoking with con- 
tempt at Mary’s Grecian contour. “ An’ the 
bride’s goon was aw shewed ow’r wi’ favors, 
frae the tap doon to the tail, an’ aw roond the 
neck, an’ aboot the sleeves; and, as soon as the 
eeremony was ow’r, ilk ane ran till her an’ rug- 
get an’ rave at her for the favors, till they hardly 
left the claise upon her back. Than they did 
nae run awa as they du noe, but sax an’ thretty 
o’ them sat doon till a graund denner, and there 
was a ball at night, an’ ilka night till Sabbath 
cam roond; an’ than the bride an’ the bride- 
groom, drest in their waddin suits, and aw their 
friends in theirs, wi’ their favours on their breests, 
walkit in procession till the kirk. An’ was nae 
that something like a waddin? It was worth 
while to be married i’ thae days—He, he !” 

“The wedding seems to have been admirably 
conducted,” said Mr. Douglas, with much so- 
lemnity. “The christening, 1 presume, would 
be the next distinguished event in the family ?” 

“ Troth, Archie—an’ ye sude keep your 
thoomb upon kirsnins as lang’s ye leeve; your’s 
was a bonnie kirsnin or ens no! I hae heard 
mony things but a bairn kirsened whan it’s 
grandfather was 7’ the deed-thraw, I ne’er héard 
tell o’ before."—Then observing the indignation 
that spread over Mr. Douglas’s face, she quickly 
resumed, “ An’ so ye think the kirsnin was the 
neist ploy?—fe, he! Na; the cryin was a 
ploy, for the leddies did nae keep themsels up 
than as they do noo; but the day after the bairn 
was born, the leddy sat up? her bed, wi’ her fan 
intill her hand ; an’ aw her freends cam an’ stud 
roond her, an’ drank her health an’ the bairn’s. 
Than at the leddy’s recovery, there was a graund 
supper gien that they caw’d the cummerfeails, an’ 
there was a great pyramid o’ hens at the tap o’ 
the table, an’ anither pyramid o’ ducks at the 
fit, an’ a muckle stoup fu’ 0’ posset i? the middle, 
an’ aw kinds 0’ sweeties doon the sides; an’ as 
sune as ilk ane had eatin their fill, they aw flew 
till the sweetys, an’ faught, an’ strave, an’ wras- 
tled for them, leddies an’ gentlemen an’ aw; for 
the brag was, wha could pocket maist ; an’ whiles 
they wad hae the claith aff the table, an’ aw 
thing i’ the middle i’ the floor, an’ the chyres up- 
side doon. Oo! muckle gude diversion, I’se war- 
ran, was at the cummerfeals—T han whan they had 
drank the stoup dry, that ended the ploy. As for 
the kirsnin, that was aye whar it sude be—i’ the 
hoos o’ God, an’ aw the kith an’ kin bye in full 
dress, an’ a band o’ maiden crimmers aw in white ; 
an’ a bonny sight it was, as I’ve heard my mither 
teil.” 

Mr. Douglas, who was new rather tired of the 
old lady’s reminiscences, availed himself of the 
opportunity of a fresh pinch, to rise and take leave. 
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“Oo, what’s takin ye awa, Archie, in sic a 
hurry? Sit doon there,” laying her hand upon 
his arm, “ an’ rest ye, an’ tak a glass o’ wine, an’ 
a bit breed ; or may be,” turning to Mary, “ ye 
wad rather hae a drap broth to warm ye. What 
gars ye luck sae blae, bairn? I’m sure its no 
cauld ; but ye’re juste like the lave ; ye gang aw 
skiltin aboot the streets half naked, an’ than ye 
maun sit an’ birsle yoursels afore the fire at 
hame.” 

She had now shuffled along to the further end 
of the room, and opening a press, took out wine, 
and a plateful of various shaped articles of bread, 
which she handed to Mary. 

“Hae bairn—tak a cookie—tak it up—what 
are ye fear’d for?—it’ll no bite ye. Here’s t’ye, 
Glenfern, an’ your wife, an’ your wean, puir 
tead, it’s no had a very chancy ootset, weel a 
wat.” 

The wine being drank, and the cookies discuss- 
ed, Mr. Douglas made another attempt to with- 
draw, but in vain. 

“ Canna ye sit still a wee, man, an’ let me spear 
after my auld freenns at Glenfern. Hoo’s Griz- 
zy, an’ Jacky, and Nicky ?—aye workin awa at 
the pills an’ the drogs—he, he! I ne’er swallow- 
ed a pill, nor gied a doit for drogs aw my days, 
an’ see an ony of them’ll rin a race wi’? me whan 
they’re naur five score.” 

Mr. Douglas here paid her some compliments 
upon her appearance, which were pretty gracious- 
ly received ; and added that he was the bearer of 
a letter from his aunt Grizzy, which, he would 
send along with a roebuck and brace of moor- 
game. 

“Gin your rocbuck’s nae better than your last, 
atweel its no worth the sendin’: poor dry fisin- 
less dirt, nor worth the chowing ; weel a wat, I 
begrudged my teeth on’t. Your muirfowl wasna 
that ill, but they’re no worth the carryin ; they’re 
dong cheap i’ the market enoo, so its nae great 
compliment. Gin ye had brought me a leg o’ 
gude mutton, or a cauler sawmont, there would 
hae been some sense in’t ; but ye’re ane o’ the 
fowk that'll neer harry yoursel wi’ your presents ; 
it’s but the pickle poother they cost you, an’ I’se 
warran ye’re thinkin mair o’ your ain diversion 
than o’ my stamick, when ye’re at the shootin’ o’ 
them, puir beasts.” 

Mr. Douglas had borne the various indignities 
levelled against himself and his family with a phi- 
losophy that had no parallel in his life before ; but 
to this attack upon his game, he was not proof. 
His colour rose, his eyes flashed fire, and some- 
thing resembling an oath burst from his lips, as he 
strode indignantly towards the door. 

His friend, however, was too nimble for him. 
She stepped before him, and, breaking into a dis- 
cordant laugh, as she patted him on the back, 
“So I see ye’re just the auld man, Archie,—ay 
ready to tak the strums, an’ ye dinna get a’ thing 
ye’re ain 1. Mony a time 1 had to fleech ye 
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oot o’ the dorts when ye was a callant. Div ye 
mind hoo ye was affronted because I set ye doon 
toa cauld pigeon-pye, an’ a tanker o’ tippenny, 
ae night to ye’re fowerhoors, afore some leddies— 
he, he, he! Weela wat, ye’re wife maun hae 
her ain adoos to manage ye, for ye’re a cumstairy 
chield, Archie.” 

Mr. Douglas still looked as if he was irresolute 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

“Come, come, sit yo doon there till I speak to 
this bairn,” said she, as she pulled Mary into an 
adjoining bed-chamber, which wore the same as- 
pect of chilly neatness as the one they had quit- 
ted. Then pulling a huge bunch of keys from her 
pocket, she opened a drawer, out of which she 
took a pair of diamond ear-rings. “ Hae, bairn,” 
said she as she stuffed them into Mary’s hand ; 
“they belanged to your father’s grand-mother. 
She was a gude woman, an’ had four-an’-twenty 
sons an’ dochters, an’ I wiss ye nae war fortin 
than just to hae as mony. But mind ye,” with 
a shake of her bonny finger, “they maun a’ be 
Scots. Gin I thought ye wad iairry ony pock- 
puddin’, fient haed wad ye hae gotten frae me.— 
Noo, haud yere tongue, and dinna deive me wi? 
thanks,” almost pushing her into the parlour 
again ; “ and sin ye’re gawn awa’ the morn, I'll 
see nae mair o’ye enoo—so fare ye weel. But, 
Archie, ye maun come an’ tak your breakfast wi’ 
me. I hae muckle to say to you ; but ye manna 
be sae hard upon my baps as ye used to be,” with 
a facetious grin to her mollified favourite, as they 
shook hands and parted. 

“Well, how do you like Mrs Macshake, Ma- 
ry ?” asked her uncle as they walked home. 

“ That is a cruel question, uncle,” answered she 
with a smile. My gratitude and my taste are at 
such variance,” displaying her splendid gift, “ that 
I know not how to reconcile them.” 

“That is always the case with those whom 
Mrs. Macshake has obliged,” returned Mr. Doug- 
las: “ She does many liberal things, but in so 
ungracious a manner, that people are never sure 
whether they are obliged or insulted by her. But 
the way in which she receives kindness is still 
worse. Could any thing equal her impertinence 
about my roebuck ?—Faith, I’ve a good mind 
never to enter her door again !” 

Mary could scarcely preserve her gravity at 
her uncle’s indignation, which seemed so dispro- 
portioned to the cause. But, to turn the current 
of his ideas, she remarked, that he had certainly 
been at pains to select two admirable specimens 
of her countrywomen for her. 

“T don’t think I shall soon forget either Mrs, 
Gawfiaw or Mrs. Macshake,” said she, laughing. 

“T hope you won’t carry away the impression, 
that these two lusus natura are specimens of 
Scotch women?” said her uncle. The former, 
indeed, is rather a sort of weed that infests every 
soil—the latter, to be sure, is an indigenous plant. 
I question if she would have arrived at such per- 

















fection in a more cultivated field or genial clime. 
She was born at a time when Scotland was very 
different from what itis now. Female education 
was little attended to, even in families of the 
highest rank ; consequently, the ladies of those 
days possess a raciness in their manners and 
ideas that we should vainly seek for in this age 
of cultivation and refinement. Had your time 
permitted, you could have seen much good society 
here, superior, perhaps, to what is to be found 
any where else, as faras mental cultivation is 
concerned. But you will have leisure for that 
when you return.” 

Mary acquiesced with a sigh. Return was to 
her still a melancholy sounding word. It re- 
minded her of all she had left—of the anguish of 
separation—the dreariness of absence ; and all 
these painful feelings were renewed, in their ut- 
most bitterness, when the time approached for 
her to bid adicu to her uncle. Lord Courtland’s 
carriage, and two respectable looking servants, 
awaited her; and the following morning she 
commenced her journey, in all the agony of a 
heart that fondly clings to its native home. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


——— Nor only by the warmth 

And soothing sunshine of delightful things, 

Do minds grow up and flourish.” 
AKENSIDE. 


AFTER parting with the last of her beloved re- 
latives, Mary tried to think only of the happi- 
ness that awaited her in a re-union with her mo- 
ther and sister; and she gave herself up to the, 
blissful reveries of a young and ardent imagina- 
tion. Mrs. Douglas had sought to repress, ra- 
ther than excite, her sanguine expectations; but 
vainly is the experience of others employed in 
moderating the enthusiasm of a glowing heart— 
Experience cannot be imparted: we may render 
the youthful mind permanently cautious, or meanly 
suspicious ; but the experience of a pure and en- 
lightened mind is the result of observation, ma- 
tured by time. 

The journey, like most modern journies, was 
performed in comfort and safety; and, late one 
evening, Mary found herself at the goal of her 
wishes—at the threshold of the house that con- 
tained her mother! One idea filled her mind ; 
but that idea called up a thousand emotions. 

“Tam now to meet my mother!” thought she ; 
and, unconscious of every thing else, she was as- 
sisted from the carriage, and conducted into the 
house. A door was thrown open ; but, shrinking 
from the glare of light and sound of voices that as- 
sailed her, she stood dazzled and dismayed, till 
she beheld a figure approaching that she guessed 
to be her mother. Her heart beat violently—a film 
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was upon her eyes—she made an effort to reach 
her mother’s arms, and sunk lifeless on her bo- 
som! 

Lady Juliana, for such as it was, doubted not 
but that her daughter was really dead ; for though 
she talked of fainting every hour of the day her- 
self, still what is emphatically called a dead-faint, 
was a spectacle no less strange than shocking to 
her, She was, therefore, sufficiently alarmed and 
overcome to behave in a very interesting manner ; 
and some yearings of pity even possessed her 
heart, as she beheld her daughter’s lifeless form 
extended before her—her beautiful, though inani- 
mate features, half hid by the profusion of golden 
ringlets that fell around her. But these kindly 
feelings were of short duration ; for no sooner was 
the nature of her daughter’s insensibility ascertain- 
ed, than all her former hostility returned, as she 
found every one’s attention directed to Mary, and 
she herself entirely overlooked in the general in- 
terest she had excited ; and her displeasure was 
still further increased, as Mary, at length slowly 
unclosing her eyes, stretched out her hands, and 
faintly articulated, ‘‘ My mother!” 

“ Mother! What a hideous vulgar appellation !” 
thought the fashionable parent to herself; and, 
instead of answering her daughter’s appeal, she 
hastily proposed that she should be conveyed to 
her own apartment : then, summoning her maid, 
she consigned her to her care, slightly touching 
her cheek as she wished her good night, and re- 
turned to the card table. Adelaide too resumed 
her station at the harp, as if nothing had happen- 
ed ; but Lady Emily attended her cousin to her 
room—embraced her again and again, as she as- 
sured her she loved her already, she was so like 
her dear Edward : then, after satisfying herself 
that every thing was comfortable, affectionately 
kissed her, and withdrew. 

Bodily fatigue got the better of mental agita- 
tion; and Mary slept soundly, and awoke refresh- 
ed. 

“ Can it be,” thought she, as she tried to collect 
her bewildered thoughts, “can it be that I really 
beheld my mother—that I have been pressed to 
her heart—that she has shed tears over me while 
I lay unconscious in her arms ?—Mother! What 
a delightful sound ; and how beautiful she seem- 
ed! yet I have no distinct idea of her, my head 
was so confused ; but I have a vague recollection 
of something very fair, and beautiful, and seraph- 
like, covered with silver drapery, and flowers, and 


| with the sweetest voice in the world.—Yet that 


must be too young for my mother—Perhaps it 
was my sister; and my mother was too much 
overcome to meet her stranger child. Oh! how 
happy must I be with such a mother and sister !” 

In these delightful cogitations Mary remained 
till Lady Emily entered. 

“Flow well you look this morning, my dear 
cousin,” said she, flying to her; “you are much 
more like my Edward than you were last night 
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Ah! and you have got his smile too! You must 
let me see that very often.” 

“Tam sure I shall have cause,” said Mary, re- 
turning her cousin’s affectionate embrace, “but at 
present I feel anxious about my mother and sister. 
The agitation of our meeting, and my weakness, 
I fear it has been too much for them ;” and she 
looked earnestly in Lady Emily’s face for a con- 
firmation of her fears. 

“Indeed, you need be under no uneasiness on 
their account,” returned her cousin, with her usual 
bluntness, “their feelings are not so easily dis- 
turbed ; you will see them both at breakfast, so 
come along.” 

The room was empty ; and again Mary’s sen- 
sitive heart trembled for the welfare of those al- 
ready so dear to her; but Lady Emily did not ap- 
pear to understand the nature of her feelings. 

“Have a little patience, my dear!” said she, 
with something of an impatient tone, as she rung 
for breakfast, “they will be here at their usual 
time. Nobody in this house is a slave to hours, 
or géné with each, other’s society. Liberty is the 
motto here ; every body breakfasts when and 
where they please. Lady Juliana, I believe, fre- 
quently takes her’s in her dressing-room: Papa 
never is visible till two or three o’clock ; and Ade- 
laide is always late.” 

“What a selfish, cold-hearted thing is gran- 
deur!” thought Mary, as Lady Emily and she sat 
like two specks in the splendid saloon, surround- 
ed by all that wealth could purchase, or luxury 
invent; and her thoughts reverted to the pious 
thanksgiving, and affectionate meeting that graced 
their social meal in the sweet sunny parlour at 
Lochmarlie. 

Some of those airy nothings, without a local 
habitation, who are always to be found flitting 
about the mansions of the great, now lounged into 
the room; and soon after Adelaide made her en- 
trée. Mary, trembling violently, was ready to fall 
upon her sister’s neck ; but Adelaide seemed pre- 
pared to repel every thing like a scen? ; for, with 
a cold, but sweet, “I hope you are better this 
morning ?” she seated herself at the opposite side 
of the table. Mary’s blood rushed back to her 
heart—her eyes filled with tears, she knew not 
why ; for she could not analyse the feelings that 
swelled in her bosom. She would have shudder- 
ed to think her sister unkind, but she felt she was 
SO. 

“Tt can only be the difference of our manners,” 
sighed she to herself; “I am sure my sister loves 
me, though she does not show it in the same way 
I should have done ;” and she gazed with the pu- 
rest admiration and tenderness on the matchless 
beauty of her face and form. Never had she be- 
held any thing so exquisitely beautiful; and she 
longed to throw herself into her sister’s arms, and 
tell her how she loved her. But Adelaide seemed 
to think the present company wholly unworthy of 
her regard +e after having received the adula- 
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tion of the gentlemen, as they severally paid her a 
profusion of compliments upon her appearance, 
“Desire Tomkins,” said she to a footman, “ to 
ask Lady Juliana for the ‘ Morning Post,’ and the 
second volume of ‘Le———,’ of the Freach novel 
I am reading; and say she shall have it again 
when I have finished it.” 

“In what different terms people may express 
the same meaning,” thought Mary ; “had I been 
sending a message to my mother, I should have 
expressed myself quite differently ; but no doubt 
my sister’s meaning is the same, though she may 
not use the same words.” 

The servant returned with the newspaper, and 
the novel would be sent when it could be found. 

“ Lady Juliana never reads like any body else,” 
said her daughter; “she is for ever mislaying 
books. She has lost the first volume of the two 
last novels that came from town, before I had 
even seen them.” 

This was uttered in the softest, sweetest tone 
imaginable, and as if she had been pronouncing a 
panegyric. 

Mary was more and more puzzled. 

“What can be my sister’s meaning here ?” 
thought she; “the words seem almost to imply 
censure; but that voice and smile speak the 
sweetest praise. How truly Mrs. Douglas warn- 
ed me never to judge of people by their words.” 

At that moment the door opened, and three or 
four dogs rushed in, followed by Lady Juliana, 
with a volume of a novel in her hand. Again 
Mary found herself assailed by a variety of pow- 
erful emotions—she attempted to rise; but, pale 
and breathless, she sunk back in her chair. 

Her agitation was unmarked by her mother, 
who did not even appear to be sensible of her 
presence ; for with a graceful bend of her head 
to the company in general, she approached Ade- 
laide, and putting her lips to her forehead, “ How 
do you do, love? I’m afraid you are very angry 
with me about that teazing La . Ican’t 
conceive where it can be; but here is the third 
volume, which is much prettier than the second.” 

“J certainly shall not read the third volume 
before the second,” said Adelaide with her usual 
serenity. 

“Then I shall order another copy from town, 
my love; or I dare say I could tell you the story 
of the second volume; it is not at all interesting, 
[assure you. Hermilisde, you know—but I for- 
got where the first volume left off”—Then direct- 
ing her eyes to Mary, who had summoned 
strength to rise, and was slowly venjuring to ap- 
proach her, she extended a finger towards her. 
Mary eagerly seized her mother’s hand, and 
pressed it with fervour to her lips; then hid her 
face on her shoulder to conceal the tears that 
burst from her eyes. 

“ Absurd, my dear!” said her ladyship in a 
peevish tone, as she disengaged herself from her 
daughter ; you must really get the better of 
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this foolish weakness ; these sc?nes are too much 
for me. I was most excessively shocked jast 
night, I assure you, and you ought not to have 
quitted your room to-day.” 

Poor Mary’s tears congealed in her eyes at 
this tender salutation ; and she raised her head 
as if to ascertain whether it really proceeded 
from her mother; but instead of the angelic vi- 
sion she had pictured to herself, she beheld a 
face which, though once handsome, now conveyed 
no pleasurable feeling to the heart. 

Late hours, bad temper, and rouge, had done 
much to impair Lady Juliana’s beauty. There 
still remained enough to dazzle a superficial ob- 
server; but not to satisfy the eye used to the ex- 
pression of all the best affections of the soul. 
Mary almost shrank from the peevish inanity 
portrayed on her mother’s visage, as a glance of 
the mind contrasted it with the mild eloquence of 
Mrs. Douglas’s countenance ; and, abashed and 
disappointed, she remained mournfully silent. 

“ Where is Dr. Redgill?” demanded Lady 
Juliana of the company in general. 

“He has got scent of a turtle at Admiral Yel- 
lowchops,” answered Mr. P. 

“ How vastly provoking,” rejoined her lady- 
ship, “ that he should be out of the way the only 
time I have wished to see him since he came to 
the house !” 

“Who is this favoured individual, whose ab- 
sence you are so pathetically lamenting, Julia?” 
asked Lord Courtland, as he indolently saun- 
tered into the room. 

“ That disagreeable Dr. Redgill. He has gone 
somewhere to eat turtle, at the very time I wished 
to consult him about—” 

“ The propriety of introducing a new niece to 
your Lordship,” said Lady Emily, as, with af- 
fected solemnity, she introduced Mary to her un- 
cle. Lady Juliana frowned—the Earl smiled— 
saluted his niece—hoped she had recovered the 
fatigue of the journey—remarked it was very 
cold; and then turned to a parrot, humming 
“ Pretty Poll say,” &c. 

Such was Mary’s first introduction to her fa- 
mily; and those only who have felt what it was 
to have the genial current of their souls chilled 
by neglect, or changed by unkindness, can sym- 
pathise in the feelings of wounded affection— 
when the overflowings of a generous heart are 
confined within the narrow limits of its own bo- 
som, and the offerings of love are rudely rejected 
by the hand most dear to us. 

Mary was too much intimidated by her moth- 
er’s manner towards her, to give way, in her pre- 
sence, to the emotions that agitated her ; but she 
tollowed her sister’s steps as she quitted the room, 
and, throwing her arms around her, sobbed in a 
voice almost choked with the excess of her feel- 
ings, “My sister, love me!—oh! love me!” 
But Adelaide’s heart, seared by selfishness and 
vanity, was incapable of loving any thingin which 
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self had no share ; and, for the first time in her 
life, she felt awkward and embarrassed. Her 
sister’s streaming eyes and supplicating voice 
spoke a language to which she was a stranger ; 
for art is ever averse to recognise the accents of 
nature. Stillless is it capable of replying to them ; 
and Adelaide could only wonder at her sister’s 
agitation, and think how unpleasant it was ; and 
say something about overcome, and eau-de-luce, 
and composure ; which was all lost upon Mary 
as she hung upon her neck, every feeling wrought 
to its highest tone by the complicated nature of 
those emotions which swelled her heart. At 
length, making an effort to regain her composure, 
“Forgive me, my sister,” said she. “ This is 
very foolish—to weep when I ought to rejoice— 
and I do rejoice—and I know I shall be so happy 
yet !” but in spite of the faint smile that accom- 
panied her words, tears again burst from her eyes. 

“T am sure I shall have infinite pleasure in your 
society,” replied Adelaide, with her usual sweet- 
ness and placidity, as he replaced a ringlet in its 
proper position ; “but I have unluckily an en- 
gagement at this time. You will, however, be at 
no loss for amusement ; you will find musical in- 
struments there,” pointing to an adjacent apart- 
ment; “and here are new publications, and 
porte feuilles of drawings you will perhaps like to 
look over ; and so saying, she disappeared. 

“Musical instruments and new publications !” 
repeated Mary mechanically to herself: “ what 
have I to do with them ?—Oh ! for one kind word 
from my mother’s lips !—one kind glance from my 
sister’s eye !” 

And she remained overwhelmed with the 
weight of those emotions, which, instead of pour- 
ing into the hearts of others, she was compelled 
to concentratein herown. Her mournful reveries 
were interrupted by her kind friend Lady Emily ; 
but Mary deemed her sorrow too sacred to be be- 
trayed even to her, and therefore rallying her 
spirits, she strove to enter into those schemes of 
amusement suggested by her cousin for passing 
the day. But she found herself unable for such 
continued exertion ; and hearing a large party 
was expected to dinner, she retired, in spite of 
Lady Emily’s remonstrance, to her own apart- 
ment, where she sought a refuge from her 
thoughts, in writing to her friends at Glenfern. 

Lady Juliana looked in upon her as she passed 
to dinner. She was in a better humour, for she 
had received a new dress which was particularly 
becoming, as both her maid and her glass had at- 
tested. 

Again Mary’s heart bounded towards the being 
to whom she owed her birth ; yet afraid to give 
utterance to her feelings, she could only regard 
her with silent admiration, till a moment’s consi- 
deration converted that into a less pleasing feeling, 
as she observed, for the first time, that her mother 
wore no mourning. 

Lady Juliana saw her —— and, little 
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guessing the cause, was flattered by it. “ Your 
style of dress is very obsolete, my dear,” said she, 
as she contrasted the effect of her own figure and 
her daughter’s in a large mirror; “and there’s 
no occasion for you to wear black here, I shall 
desire my woman to order some things for you ; 
though perhaps there won’t be much occasion, as 
your stay here is to be short ; and, of course, you 
won’t think of going out at all. Apropos, you will 
find it dull here by yourself, won’t you? I shall 
leave you my darling Blanche for a companion,” 
kissing a little French lap-dog, as she laid it in 
Mary’s lap ; “ only you must be very careful of 
her, and coax her, and be very, very good to her; 
for I would not have my sweetest Blanche vexed, 
not for the world !” And, with another long and 
tender salute to her dog, and a “ Good bye, my 
dear !” to her daughter, she quitted her to display 
her charms to a brilliant drawing-room, leaving 
Mary to solace herself in her solitary chamber 
with the whines of a discontented lap-dog. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ C’est un personnage illustre dans son genre, et 
qui a porté le talent de se bien nourrir jusques ot il 
pouvoit aller ; il ne semble né que pour la diges- 
tion,”———-La BRUYERE, 





In every season of life, grief brings its own 
peculiar antidote along with it. The buoyancy 
of youth soon repels its deadening weight—the 
firmness of manhood resists its weakening influ- 
ence—the torpor of old age is insensible to its 
most acute pangs. 

In spite of the disappointment she had experi- 
enced the preceding day, Mary arose the follow- 
ing morning with fresh hopes of happiness spring- 
ing in her heart. 

“ What a fool I was,” thought she, “ to view 
so seriously what, after all, must be merely differ- 
ence of manner; and how illiberal to expect 
every one’s manners should accord exactly with 
my ideas ; but now that I have got over the first 
impression, I dare say I shall find every body quite 
amiable and delightful!” 

And Mary quickly reasoned herself into the 
belief, that she only could have been to blame. 
With renovated spirits she therefore joined her 
cousin, and accompanied her to the breakfasting 
saloon. The visitors had all departed, but Dr. 
Redgill lad returned, and seemed to be at the 
winding up of a solitary, but voluminous meal. 
Hie was a very tall corpulent man, with a project- 


ing front, large purple nose, and a profusion of 


chin. 

“ Good morning, ladies,” mumbled he with a 

full mouth, as he made a feint of half-rising from 

his chair, ‘ Lady Emily, your servant—Miss 

Douglas, 1 presume—hem! allow me to pull the 

bell for your Ladyship,” as he sat without stirring 
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hand or foot ; then after it was done—“*pon my 
honour, Lady Emily, this is not using me well, 
Why did you not desire me ?—and you are so nim- 
ble—I defy any man to get the start of you.” 

“T know you have been upon hard service, 
Doctor, and therefore I humanely wished to spare 
you any additional fatigue,” replied Lady Emi- 
ly. 

“ Fatigue, phoo! I’m sure I mind fatigue as lit- 
tleas any man ; besides it’s really nothing to speak 
of. Ihave merely rode from my friend Admiral 
Yellowchops’s this morning.” 

“ T hope you passed a pleasant day there yester- 
day ?” 

“So, so—very so, so,” returned the Doctor, 
drily. 

“ Only so, so, anda turtle in the case!” ex- 
claimed Lady Emily. 

“ Phoo !—as to that, the turtle was neither here 
nor there. I value turtle as little as any man. 
You may be sure it wasn’t for that I went to see 
my old friend Yellowchops. It happened, indeed, 
that there was a turtle, and a very well dressed 
one too; but where five and thirty people, (one 
half of them ladies, who, of course, are always 
helped first,) sit down to dinner, there’s an end of 
all rational happiness in my opinion.” 

“But at a turtle feast you have surely something 
much better. You know you may have rational 
happiness any day over a beef-steak.” 

“Tbeg your pardon—that’s not such an easy 
matter. I can assure you it is a work of no small 
skill to dress a beef-steak handsomely ; and, 
moreover, to eat it in perfection, a man must eat 
it by himself. If once you come to exchange 
words over it, it is useless. I once saw the finest 
steak I ever clapt my eyes upon, completely ruined 
by one silly scoundrel asking another if he liked 
fat. If he liked fat! — what a question for one 
rational being to ask another ! The fact is, a beef- 
steak is like a woman’s reputation, if once it is 
breathed upon, it’s good for nothing !” 

* One of the stories with which my nurse used 
to amuse my childhood,” said Mary, “ was that 
of having seen an itinerant conjurer dress a beef- 
steak on his tongue.” 

The Doctor suspended the morsel he was car- 
rying to his mouth, and for the first time re- 
garded Mary with looks of unfeigned admira- 
tion. 

“*Pon my honour, and that was as clever a 
trick as ever I heard of! You are a wonderful 
people, you Scotch—a very wonderful people— 
but, pray, was she at any pains to examine the 
fellow’s tongue ?” 

“T imagine not,” said Mary; “I suppose the 
love of science was not strong enough to make 
her run the risk of burning her fingers.” 

“ It’s a thousand pities,” said the Doctor, as he 
dropped his chin with an air of disappointment. 
“Tam surprised none of your Scotch scavans got 
hold of the fellow, and squeezed the secret out of 
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him. It might have proved an important disco- 
very—a very important discovery ; and your 
Scotch are not apt to let any thing escape them— 
a very searching shrewd people as ever I knew— 
and that’s the only way to arrive at knowledge. 
A man must be of a stirring mind, if he expects to 
do good.” yg 

“ A poor woman below wishes to see you, Sir,” 
said a servant. 

“These poor women are perfect pests to socie- 
ty,” said the Doctor, as his nose assumed a still 
darker hue; “ there is no resting upon one’s 
seat for them—always something the matter ! 
They burn, and bruise, and hack themselves, and 
their brats, one would really think, on purpose to 
give trouble.” 

“T have not the least doubt of it,” said Lady 
Emily ; “ they must find your sympathy so sooth- 
ing.” 

“ As to that, Lady Emily, if you knew as much 
about poor women asI do, you wouldn’t think 
so much of them as youdo, Take my word for 
it—they are one and all of them a very greedy 
ungrateful set, and require to be kept at a dis- 
tance.” — 

“ And also to be kept waiting. As poor peo- 
ple’s time is their only wealth, I observe you ge- 
nerally make them pay a pretty large fee in that 
way.” 

“That is really not what I would have ex- 
pected from you, Lady Emily. I must take the 
liberty to say, your Ladyship does me the great- 
est injustice. You must be sensible how ready 
1 am to fly,” rising as if he had been glued to his 
chair, “when there is any real danger. I’m 
sure it was only last week I got up as soon as I 
had swallowed my dinner, to see a man who had 
fallen down in a fit; and now I am going to this 
woman, who, I dare say, has nothing the matter 
with her, before my breakfast is well down my 
throat.” 

“Who is that gentleman?” asked Mary, as 
the Doctor at length, with much reluctance, 
shuffled out of the room. 

“He is a sort of medical aid-de-camp of pa- 
pa’s,” answered Lady Emily ; “ who, for the sake 
of good living, has got himself completely do- 
mesticated here. He is vulgar, selfish, and 
gourmand, as you must already have discovered ; 
but these are accounted his greatest perfections, 
as papa, like all indolent people, must be diverted 
—and that he never is by genteel sensible people. 
He requires something more piquant, and nothing 
fatigues him so much as the conversation of a 
common-place sensible man—one who has the 
skill to keep his foibles out of sight. Now, 
what delights him in Dr. Redgill, there is no re- 
tenu—any child that runs may read his character 
at a glance.” 

“It certainly does not require much penetra- 
tion,” said Mary, “to discover “the Doctor’s 
master passion; Jove of ease, and self-indul- 
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gence, seem to be the predominant features of 
his mind ; and he looks as if, when he sat in an 
arm-chair, with his toes on the fender and his 
hands crossed, he would not have an idea be- 
yond “I wonder what we shall have for dinner 
to-day.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so, Miss Douglas,” 
said the Doctor, catching the last words as he 
entered the room, and taking them to be the 
spontaneous effusions of the speaker’s own heart ; 
“T rejoice to hear you say so, Suppose we send 
for the bill of fare,”—pulling the bell ; and then to 
the servant, who answered the summons, “ Desire 
Grillade to send up his bill—Miss Douglas 
wishes to see it.” 

“Young ladies are much more house-wifely in 
Scotland than they are in this country,” continued 
the Doctor, seating himself as close as possible to 
Mary,—“ at least they were when I knew Scot- 
land; but that’s not yesterday, and its much 
changed since then, I dare say. I studied physic 
in Edinburgh, and went upon a tower through 
the Highlands. Iwas very much pleased with 
what i saw, I assure you. Fine country in some 
respects—nature has been very liberal.” 

Mary’s heart leapt within her at hearing her 
dear native land praised even by Dr. Redgill, 
and her conscience smote her for the harsh and 
hasty censure she had passed upon him. “One 
who can admire the scenery of the Highlands,” 
thought she, “must have a mind. It -has al- 
ways been observed, that only persons of taste 
were capable of appreciating the peculiar charms 
of mountain scenery. A London citizen, or a 
Lincolnshire grazier, sees nothing but deformity 
in the sublime works of nature,” ergo, reasoned 
Mary, “ Dr. Redgill must be of a more elevated 
way of thinking than 1 had supposed. The en- 
trance of Lady Juliana prevented her express- 
ing the feelings that were upon her lips; but she 
thought what pleasure she would have in resum- 
ing the delightful theme at another opportunity. 

After slightly noticing her daughter, and care- 
fully adjusting her favourites, Lady Juliana be- 
gan :—- 

“T am anxious to consult you, Dr. Redgill, 
upon the state of this young person’s health.— 
You have been excessively ill, my dear, have 
you not? (My sweetest Blanche, do be quiet!) 
You had a cough I think, and every thing that 
was bad.—And as her friends in Scotland have 
sent her to me for a short time, entirely on ac- 
count of her health, (my charming F'nsk, your 
spirits are really too much!) I think it quite pro- 
per that she should be confined to her own apart- 
ment during the winter, that she may get quite 
well and strong against spring. As to visiting, 
or going into company, that of course must be 
quite out of the question. You can tell Dr. Red- 
gill, my dear, all abeut your complaints your- 
self.” 

Mary tried to articulate, but nor Doing rose 
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almost to suffocation, and the words died upon 
her lips. 

“Your ladyship confounds me,” said the Doc- 
tor, pulling out his spectacles, which after duly 
wiping, he adjusted on his nose, and turned 
their beams full on Mary’s face—*I really never 
should have guessed there was any thing the 
matter with the young lady.—She doeslook a 
leettle delicate, to be sure—changing colour, too 
—but hand cool—eye clear—pulse steady, a leettle 
impetuous, but that’s nothing, and the appetite 
good. Lown I was surprised to see you cut so 
good a figure after the delicious meals you have 
been accustomed to in the north: you must find 
it miserable picking here. An English break- 
fast,” glancing with contempt at the eggs, muf- 
fins, toast, preserves, &c. &c. he had collected 
round him, “is really a most insipid meal ; if I 
did not make a rule of rising early and taking 
regular exercise, I doubt very much if I should 
be able to swallow a mouthful—there’s nothing 
to whet the appetite here; and it’s the same 
every where; as Yellowchops says, our break- 
fasts are a disgrace to England. One would 
think the whole nation was upon a regimen of 
tea and toast--from the Land’s End to Berwick- 
upon-T weed, nothing but tea and toast--Your 
Ladyship must really acknowledge the prodi- 
gious advantage the Scotch possess over us in that 
respect.” 

“] thought the breakfasts like every thing else 
in Scotland, extremely disgusting,” replied her 
Ladyship, with indignation. 

“Ha! well, that really amazes me. ‘The peo- 
ple I give up—they are dirty and greedy—the 
country, too, is a perfect mass of rubbish—and the 
dinners not fit for dogs—the cookery I mean; as 
to the materials, they are admirable—But the 
breakfasts! that’s what redeems the land—and 
every country has its own peculiar excellence. In 
Argyleshire you have the Lochfine herring, fat, 
luscious, and delicious, just out of the water, fall- 
ing to pieces with its own richness—melting away 
like butter in yourmouth. In Aberdeenshire, you 
have the Finnan haddo’ with a flavour all its own, 
vastly relishing—just salt enough to be piquant, 
without parching you up with thirst. In Perth- 
shire, there is the Tay salmon, kippered, crisp 
and juicy—a very magnificent morsel—a leetile 
heavy, but that’s easily counteracted by a tea- 
spoonful of the Athole whisky. In other places, 
you have the exquisite mutton of the country made 
into hams of a most delicate flavour ; flour scones, 
soft and white ; oat-cake, thin and crisp; marma- 
lade and jams of every description; and—But I 
beg pardon—your Ladyship was upon the subject” 
of this young lady’s health. *Pon my honour! I 
can see little the matter-—We were just going to 
look over the bill together when your Ladyship. 
entered. I see it begins with that eternal soupe 
santé, and that paltry potage-au-riz—this is the 
second day ae a week Monsieur Grillade has 





thought fit to treat us with them ; and it’s a fort- 
night yesterday since I have seen either oyster or 
turtle soup upon the table. *Pon my honour! 
such inattention is infamous. I know Lord Court- 
land detests soupe santé, or, what’s the same thing, 
he’s quite indifferent to it—for I take indifference 
and dislike to’be much the same: a man’s indif- 
ference to his dinner is a serious thing, and so I 
shall let Monsieur Grillade know.” And the 
Doctor’s chin rose and fell like the waves of the 
sea, 

“ What is the name of the physician at Bristol, 
who is so celebrated for consumptive complaints ?” 
asked Lady Juliana of Adelaide. “I shall send 
for him; he is the only person [ have any reliance 
upon. I know he always recommends confine- 
ment for consumption.” 

Tears dropped from Mary’s eyes, Lady Juli- 
ana regarded her with surprise and severity. 

“ Flow very tiresome! I really can’t stand these 
perpetual scents. Adelaide, my love, pull the bell 
for my eau de luce. Dr. Redgill, place the screen 
there. This room is insufferably hot. My dogs 
will literally be roasted alive ;” and her Ladyship 
fretted about in all the perturbation of ill humour. 

“Pon my honour ! I don’t think the room hot,” 
said the Doctor, who, from a certain want of tact 
and opacity of intellect, never comprehended the 
feelings of others: “I declare I have felt it much 
hotter, when your Ladyship has complained of 
the cold: but there’s no accounting for people’s 
feelings. If you would move your seat a leettle 
this way, I think you would be cooler ; and as to 
your daughter id 

“JT have repeatedly desired, Dr. Redgill, that 
you will make use of familiar appellations when 
you address me or any of my family,” interrupted 
Lady Juliana with haughty indignation. 

“I beg pardon,” said the Doctor, nowise dis- 
composed at this rebuff “Well, with regard 
Miss—Miss—this young lady, I assure your Lagy- 
ship, you need be under no apprehension oher 
account. She’s a /eettle nervous, that’s all—take 
her about by all means—all young ladies love to 
go about and see sights. Show her the pump- 
room, and the ball-room, and the shops, and the 
rope-dancers, and the wild beasts, and there’s no 
fear of her. I never recommend confinement to 
man, woman, or child. It destroys the appetite— 
and our appetite is the best part of us—What 
would we be without appetites? Miserable be- 
ings! worse than the beasts of the field !"—And 
away shuffled the Doctor to admonish Monsieur 
Grillade on the iniquity of neglecting this the no- 
blest attribute of man. 

“Tt appears to me excessively extraordinary,” 
said Lady Juliana, addressing Mary, “ that Mrs. 
Douglas should have alarmed me so much about 
your health, when, it seems, there’s nothing the 
matter with you. She certainly showed very little 
regard for my feelings. I can’t understand it; 
and I must say, if you are not ill, I have been most 
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excessively ill used by your Scotch friends.” And, 
with an air of great indignation, her Ladyship 
swept out of the room, regardless of the state into 
which she had thrown her daughter. 

Poor Mary’s feelings were now at their climax, 
and she gave way to all the repressed agony that 
swelled her heart. Lady Emily, who had been 
amusing herself at the other end of the saloon, and 
had heard nothing of what had passed, flew to- 
wards her at sight of her suffering, and eagerly de- 
manded of Adelaide the cause. 

“T really don’t know,” answered Adelaide, lift- 
ing her beautiful eyes from her book, with the 
greatest composure, “Lady Juliana is always 
cross of a morning.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Mary, trying to regain 
her composure, “ the fault is mine, I—I have of- 
fended my mother, I know not how. Tell me—O 
tell me, how I can obtain her forgiveness.” 

“ Obtain her forgiveness !” repeated Lady Emi- 
ly indignantly, “ for what ?” 

“ Alas! I know not ; but in some way I have 
displeased my mother: her looks—her words— 
her manner—all tell me how dissatisfied she is 
with me; while to my sister, and even to her very 
dogs—” Here Mary’s agitation choked her ut- 
terance. 

“If you expect to be treated like a dog, you 
will certainly be disappointed,” said Lady Emily. 
“T wonder Mrs, Douglas did not warn you of 
what you had to expect. She must have known 
something of Lady Juliana’s ways ; and it would 
have been as well had you been better prepared 
to encounter them.” 

Mary looked hurt, and making an effort to 
conquer her emotion, she said, “ Mrs. Douglas 
never spoke of my mother with disrespect; but 
she did warn me against expecting too much 
from her affection. She said 1 had been too long 
estranged from her, to have retained my place in 
her heart; but still—” 

“You could not foresee the reception you 
have met with ?—Nor I neither. Did you, Ade- 
laide 2” 

“Lady Juliana is sometimes so odd,” answer- 
ed her daughter, in her sweetest tone, “that I 
really am seldom surprised at any thing she 
does ; but all this fracas appears to me per- 
fectly absurd, as nobody minds any thing she 
says,” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mary; “my duty 
must ever be to reverence my mother. My 
study should be to please her, if I only knew 
how; and oh! would she but suffer me to love 
her!” 

Adelaide regarded her sister for a moment 
with a look of surprise; then rose and left the 
room, huraming an Italian air. 

Lady Emily remained with her cousin; but 
she was a bad comforter: her indignation against 
the oppressor was always much stronger than 
her sympathy with the oppressed; and she 
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would have been more in her element scolding 
the mother than soothing the daughter. 

But Mary had not been taught to trust to 
mortals weak as herself for support in the hour 
of trial: she knew her aid must come from a 
higher source; and in solitude she sought for 
consolation. 

“This must be all for my good,” sighed she, 
“else it would not be. I had drawn too bright 
a picture of happiness—already it is blotted out 
with my tears. I must set about replacing it 
with one of soberer colours.” 

Alas! Mary knew not how many a fair pic- 
ture of human felicity had shared the same fate 
as hers! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘“* They were in sooth a most enchanting train ; 

skilful to unite 

With evil good, and strew with pleasure pain.” 
Castle of Indolence. 








In writing to her maternal friend, Mary did 
not follow the mode usually adopted by young 
ladies of the heroic cast, viz. that of giving a mi- 
nute and circumstantial detail of their own com- 
plete wretchedness; and abusing, in terms high- 
ly sentimental, every member of the family with 
whom they are associated. Mary knew that to 
breathe a hint of her own unhappiness would be 
to embitter the peace of those she loved; and 
she therefore strove to conceal from their obser- 
vation the disappointment she had experienced. 
Many a sigh was heaved, however, and many a 
tear was wiped away ere a letter could be com- 
posed that would carry pleasure to the dear 
groupe at Glenfern. She could say nothing of 
her mother’s tenderness, or her sister’s affection ; 
but she dwelt upon the elegance of the one and 
the beauty of the other. She could not boast of 
the warmth of her uncle’s reception, but she 
praised his good humour, and enlarged upon La- 
dy Emily’s kindness and attention. Even Dr. 
Redgill’s admiration of Scotch breakfasts was 
given as a bonne bouche for her good old aunts. 

“T declare,” said Miss Grizzy, as she ended 
her fifth perusal of the letter, “ Mary must be a 
happy creature, every body must allow; indeed I 
never heard it disputed that Lady Juliana is a 
most elegant being ; and I dare say she is greatly 
improved since we saw her, for you know that is 
a long time ago.” 

“The mind may improve after a certain age,” 
replied Jackey, with one of her wisest looks, “ but 
I doubt very much if the person does.” 

“If the inside had been like the out, there 
would have been no need for improvement,” ob- 
served Nicky. 

“Tm sure you are both perfectly right,” re- 
sumed the sapient Grizzy, “and I have not the 
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least doubt but that our dear niece is a great deal 
wiser than when we knew her; nobody can 
deny but she is a great deal older; and you 
know people always grow wiser as they grow 
older, of course.” 

“They ought to do it,” said Jacky with em- 
phasis. 

“ But there’s no fool like an old fool,” quoth 
Nicky. 

“What a delightful creature our charming 
niece Adelaide must be, from Mary’s account,” 
said Grizzy; “only I can’t conceive how her 
eyes come to be black. I’m sure there’s nota 
black eye amongst us. The Kilnacroish family 
are black to be sure; and Kilnacroish’s great- 
grandmother was first cousin, once removed, to 
our grandfather’s aunt, by the mother’s side: it’s 
wonderful the length that resemblances run in 
some old families ; and I really can’t account for 
our niece Adelaide’s black eyes naturally, any 
other way than just through the Kilnacroish fa- 
mily ; for ’m quite convinced it’s from us she 
takes them, children always take their eyes from 
their father’s side; every body knows that 
Becky’s, and Bella’s, and Babby’s, are all as like 
their poor father’s as they can stare.” 

“ There’s no accounting for the varieties of the 
human species,” said Jacky. 

“ And like’s an ill mark,” observed Nicky. 

“ And only think of her being so much taller 
than Mary, and twins! I declare it’s wonderful— 
I should have thought, indeed I never doubted, 
that they would have been exactly the same size 
—And such a beautiful colour too, when we used 
to think Mary rather pale—it’s very unaccount- 
able!” 

“ Your forget,” said Jacky, who had not forgot 
the insult offered to her nursing system eighteen 
years before ; “ you forget that I always predicted 
what would happen.” 

“T never knew any good come of changes,” said 
Nicky. 

“I’m sure that’s very true,” rejoined Grizzy ; 
“and we have great reason to thank our stars 
that Mary is not a perfect dwarf; which I really 
thought she would have been for long, till she took 
a shooting,—summer was a year.” 

“ But she'll shoot no more,” said Jacky, with 
a shake of the head that might have vied with 
Jove’s imperial nod ; ‘* England’s not the place 
for shooting.” 

“The English women are all poor droichs,” 
said Nicky, who had seen three in the course of 
her life. 

“Tt’sa great matter to us all, however, and to 
herself too, poor thing! that Mary should be so 
happy,” resumed Grizzy. “I’m sure I don’t know 
what she would have done, if Lord Courtland had 
been anill-tempered harsh man, which, you know, 
he might just as easily have been ; and it would 
really have been very hard upon poor Mary—and 
Lady Emily, such a sweet creature too! I’m sure 





we must all allow we have the greatest reason to 
be thankful.” 

“T don’t know,” said Jacky ; “Mary was 
petted enough before, I wish she may have a head 
to stand any more.” 

“She'll be ten times nicer than ever,” quoth 
Nicky. 

“ There is some reason, to be sure, that can’t 
be denied, to be afraid of that ; at the same time, 
Mary has a great deal of sense of her own when 
she chooses : and it’s a great matter for her, and 
indeed for all of us, that she is under the eye of 
such a sensible worthy man, as that Dr. Redgill. 
Of course, we may be sure Lord Courtland will 
keep a most elegant table, and havea great varie- 
ty of sweet things, which are certainly very tempt- 
ing for young people ; but I have no doubt but 
Dr. Redgill will look after Mary, and see that she 
doesn’t eat too many oi them.” 

“ Dr. Redgill must be a very superior man,” 
pronounced Jacky, in her most magisterial man- 
ner. 

“If I could hear of a private opportunity,” ex- 
claimed Nicky, in a transport of generosity, “ I 
would send him one of our hams, and a nice little 
pig* of butter—the English are all great people 
for butter.” 

The proposal was hailed with rapture by both 
sisters in a breath; and it was finally settled, 
that to those tender pledges of Nicky’s, Grizzy 
should add a box of Lady Maclaughlan’s latest 
invented pills, while Miss Jacky was to compose 
the epistle that was to accompany them. 

The younger set of aunts were astonished 
that Mary had said nothing about lovers and of- 
fers of marriage, as they had always considered 
going to England as synonimous with going to be 
married. 

To Mrs. Douglas’s more discerning eye, Ma- 
ry’s happiness did not appear in so dazzling a 
light, as to the weaker optics of her aunts. 

“Tt is not like my Mary,” thought she, “to 
rest so much on mere external advantages ; surely 
her warm affectionate heart cannot be satisfied 
with the grace of a mother, and the beauly of a 
sister: these she might admire ina stranger ; 
but where we seek for happiness, we better 
prize more homely attributes. Yet Mary is so 
open and confiding, I think she could not have 
concealed from me, had she experienced a disap- 
peintment. 

Mrs. Douglas was not aware of the effect of 
her own practical lessons; and that, while she 
was almost unconsciously practising the quiet 
virtues of patience, and fortitude, and self-denial, 
and unostentatiously sacrificing her own wishes, 
to promote the comfort of others—her example, 
like a kindly dew, was shedding its silent in- 
fluence on the embryo blossoms of her pupil’s 
heart. 


* Jar. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 





s So the devil prevails often ; opponit nubem, 
he clasps a cloud between; some little objection ; a 
stranger is come; or my head aches; or the church 
is too cold; or I have letters to write; or I am not 
disposed ; or it is not yet time ; or the time is past: 
these, and such as these, are the clouds the devil 
claps between heaven and us ; but these are such im- 
potent objections, that they were as soon confuted, as 
pretended, by all men that are not fools, or professed 
enemies of religion.” 

JeREMy TAYLor. 


Lapy Juliana had, in vain, endeavoured to ob- 
tain a sick certificate for her daughter, that 
would have authorized her consigning her to the 
oblivion of her own apartment. The physicians, 
whom she consulted, all agreed, for once, in re- 
commending a totally different system to be pur- 
sued ; and her displeasure, in consequence, was 
violently excited against the medical tribe in ge- 
neral, and Dr. Redgill in particular. For that 
worthy, she had, indeed, always entertained a 
most: thorough contempt and aversion; for he 
was poor, ugly, and vulgar, and these were the 
three most deadly sins in her calendar. The ob- 
ject of her detestation was, however, completely 
insensible to its effects. ‘The Doctor, like Achil- 
les, was vulnerable but in one part, and over 
that she could exercise no control. She had no- 
thing to do with the menage—possessed_no influ- 
ence over Lord Courtland, nor authority over 
Monsieur Grillade. She differed from himself 
as to the dressing of certain dishes; and, in 
short, he summoned up her character in one em- 
phatic sentence, that, in his idea, conveyed se- 
verer censure than all that Pope or Young ever 
wrote—“I don’t think she has the taste of her 
mouth !” 

Thus thwarted in her scheme, Lady Juliana’s 
dislike to her daughter rather increased than di- 
minished: and it was well for Mary that lessons 
of forbearance had been early infused into her 
mind ; for her spirit was naturally high, and would 
have revolted from the tyranny and injustice with 
which she was treated, had she not been taught 
the practical duties of Christianity, and that “ pa- 
tience, with all its appendages, is the sum-total of 
all our duty that is proper to the day of sorrow.” 

Not that Mary sought, by a blind compliance 
with ail her mother’s follies and caprices, to ingra- 
tiate herself into her favour—even the motive she 
would have deemed insufficient to have sanctioned 
the deed. And the only arts she employed to win 
a place in her pareut’s heart, were ready obedi- 


ence, unvarying sweetness, and uncomplaining | 


submission. 

Although Mary possessed none of the sour bi- 
gotry of a narrow mind, she was yet punctual in 
the discharge of her religious duties ; and the Sun- 
day following her arrival, as they sat at breakfast, 
she inquired of her cousin, at what time the church 
service began. 

“T really am not certain—lI believe it is late,” 
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replied her cousin carelessly. 
ask 2?” 

“ Because I wish to be there in proper time.” 

“But we scarcely ever go—never, indeed, to 
the parish church—and we are rather distant 
from any other ; so you must say your prayers at 
home.” 

“T would certainly prefer going to church,” said 
Mary. 

“Going to church !” exclaimed Dr. Redgill, in 
amazement. “I wonder what makes people so 
keen of going to church! I’m sure there’s little 
good to be got there. For my part, I declare I 
would just as soon think of going into my grave. 
Take my word for it, churches and church-yards 
are rather too nearly related.” 

“Tn such a day as this,” said Mary, “so dry 
and sunny, I am sure there can be no danger.” 

“Take your own way, Miss Mary,” said the 
Doctor ; “ but I think it my duty to let you know 
my opinion of churches. I look upon them as ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the health. They are inva- 
riably, either too hot or too cold; you are either 
stewed or starved in them; and, till some im- 
provement takes place, I assure you my foot shall 
never enter one of them. In fact, they are perfect 
receptacles of human infirmities. I can tell one 
of your church-going ladies at a glance: they 
have all rheumatisms in their shoulders, and colds 
in their heads, and swelled faces. Besides, it’s a 
poor country church—there’s nothing to be seen 
after you do go.” 

“T assure you, Lady Juliana will be excessively 
annoyed if you go,” said Lady Emily, as Mary 
rose to leave the room. 

“Surely my mother cannot be displeased at 
my attending church!” said Mary, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, she can, and most certainly will. She 
never goes herself now, since she had a quarrel 
with Dr. Barlow, the clergyman; and she can’t 
bear any of the family to attend him.” 

“And you have my sanction for staying away, 
Miss Mary,” added the Doctor. 

“Is he a man of bad character?” asked Mary, 
as she stood irresolute how to proceed. 

“ Quite the reverse. He is avery good man; 
but he was scandalized at Lady Juliana’s bring- 
ing her dogs to church one day, and wrote her 
what she conceived a most insolent letter about it. 
But here comes your lady-mamma and the cul- 
prits in question.” 

“ Your Ladyship is just come in time to settle a 
dispute here,” said the Doctor, anxious to turn her 
attention from a hot muffin, which had just been 
brought in, and whieh he meditated appropriating 
to himself: “I have said all I can—(Was you 
looking at the toast, Lady Emily ?)—I must now 
leave it to your Ladyship to convince this young 
lady of the folly of going to church.” 

The Doctor gained his point. The muffin was 
upon his own plate, while Lady Juliana directed 
her angry look towards her daughter. 
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“But why do you 
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“Who talks of going to church ?” demanded 
she. 

Mary gently expressed her wish to be permitted 
to attend divine service. 

“I won’t permit it. I don’t approve of girls go- 
ing about by themselves. It is vastly improper, 
and I won’t hear of it.” 

“Tt is the only place I shall ask to go to,” said 
Mary, timidly; “ but I have always been accus- 
tomed to attend church, and—” 

“That is a sufficient reason for my choosing 
that you should not attend it here. I won’t suffer 
a Methodist in the house,” 

“T assure you, the Methodists are gaining 
ground very fast,” said the Doctor, with his mouth 
full. ‘?*Pon my soul, I think it’s very alarming!” 

“Pray, what is so alarming in the apprehen- 
sion?” asked Lady Emily. 

“ What is soalarming! ’Pon my honour, Lady 
Emily, I’m astonished to hear you ask such a 
question !”—muttering to himself, “zealots—fana- 
tics—enthusiasts—bedlamites ! I’m sure every 
body knows what Methodists are!” 

“There has been quite enough said upon the 
subject,” said Lady Juliana. 

“There are plenty of sermons in the house, 
Miss Mary,” continued the Doctor, who, like ma- 
ny other people, thought he was always doing a 
meritorious action when he could dissuade any 
body from going.to church. “I saw a volume 
somewhere not long ago; and, at any rate, there’s 
the Spectator, if you want Sunday’s reading— 
some of the papers there are as good as any ser- 
mon you'll get from Dr. Barlow.” 

Mary, with fear and hesitation, made another 
attempt to overcome her mother’s prejudice; but 
in vain. 

“T desire I may hear no more about it!” cried 
she, raising her voice. “The clergyman is a 
most improper person. I won’t suffer any of my 
family to attend his church; and therefore, once 
for all, | won’t hear another syllable on the sub- 
ject.” 

This was said in a tone and manner not to be 
disputed, and Mary felt her resolution give way 
before the displeasure of her mother. A contest 
of duties was new to her, and she could not all 
at once resolve upon fulfilling one duty at the 
expense of another. “ Besides,” thought she, 
“my mother thinks she is in the right. Perhaps, 
by degrees, I may bring her to think otherwise; 
and it is surely safer to try to conciliate than to 
determine to oppose. 

But another Sabbath came, and Mary found 
she had made no progress in obtaining the de- 
sired permission. She therefore began seriously 
to commune with her own heart, as to the course 
she ought to pursue. 

The commandment of “Honour thy father 
and thy mother,” had been deeply imprinted on 
her mind, and few possessed higher notions of 
filial eee but there was another precept, 









which also came to her recollection, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever loveth father and mother more than me, 
cannot be my disciple.” “But I may honour 
and obey my parent without loving her more 
than my Saviour,” argued she with herself, in 
hopes of lulling her conscience by this reflec- 
tion. “But again,” thought she, “the Scripture 
saith, ‘He that keepeth my commandments, he 
it is that loveth me” ” Then she felt the neces- 
sity of owning, that if she obeyed the commands 
of her mother, when in opposition to the will of 
her God, she gave one of the Scripture proofs of 
either loving or fearing her parent upon earth 
more than her Father which isin heaven. But 
Mary, eager to reconcile impossibilities, viz. the 
will of an ungodly parent with the holy com- 
mands of her Maker, thought now of another 
argument to calm her conscience. “The Scrip- 
ture,” said she, “says nothing positive about at- 
tending public worship; and, as Lady Emily says, 
I may say my prayers just as well at home.” 
But the passages of Scripture were too deeply 
imprinted on her mind to admit of this subterfuge. 
“Forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether.” “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there will 1 be in the midst 
of them,” &c. &c.—But, alas! two or three never 
were gathered together at Beech Park, except 
on parties of pleasure, games of hazard, or pur- 
poses of conviviality. 

The result of Mary’s deliberation was, a firm 
determination to do what she deemed her duty, 
however painful. And she went in search of 
Lady Emily, hoping to prevail upon her to use 
her influence with Lady Juliana to grant the 
desired permission ; or should she fail in ‘obtain- 
ing it, she trusted her resolution would continue 
strong enough to enable her to brave her mother’s 
displeasure in this act of conscientious disobe- 
dience. She met her cousin, with her bonnet on, 
prepared to go out. 

“Dear Lady Emily,” said she, let me entreat 
of you to use your influence with my mother, to 
persuade her to allow me to go to church.” 

“ In the first place,” answered her cousin, “ you 
may know that I have no influence ;—in the 
second, that Lady Juliana is never to be persuad- 
ed into any thing ;—in the third, I really can’t 
suppose you are serious in thinking it a matter 
of such vast moment, whether or not you go to 
church.” 

“ Indeed I do,” answered Mary, earnestly. “I 
have been taught to consider it as such ; and—” 

“‘Pshaw ! nonsense! these are some of your 
stiffnecked Presbyterian notions. I shall really 
begin to suspect you are a Methodist ; and yet 
you are not at all like one.” 

“Pray, tell me,” said Mary, with a smile, 
“what are your ideas of a Methodist ?” 

“QO! thank heaven, 1 know little about them ! 
—almost as little as Dr. Redgill, who, I verily 
believe, could scarcely tell the difference betwixt 
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a Catholic and a Methodist, except that the one 
dances, and t’other prays. But I am rather in- 
clined to believe itis a sort of a scowling, black- 
browed, hard-favoured creature, with its greasy 
hair combed straight upon its flat forehead, and 
that twirls its thumbs, and turns up its eyes, and 
speaks through its nose ; and, in short, is every 
thing that you are not, except in this matter—of 
going to church. So, to avert all these evil signs 
from falling upon you, I shall make a point of 
your keeping company with me for the rest of the 
day.” 

Again Mary became serious, as she renewed 
her entreaties to her cousin to intercede with La- 
dy Juliana, that she might be allowed to attend 
any church. 

“ Not for kingdoms !” exclaimed she. “ Her 
Ladyship is in one of her most detestable hu- 
mours to-day ; not that I should mind that, if it 
was any thing of real consequence that I had to 
compass for you. A ball, for instance—I should 
certainly stand by you there ; but I am really 
not so fond of mischief as to enrage her for no- 
thing !” 

“Then I fear I must go to church without it,” 
said Mary, in a melancholy tone. 

“If you are to go at all, it must certainly be 
without it. And here is the carriage—get your 
bonnet and come along with me. You shall, at 
least, have a sight of the church.” 

Mary went to put on her pelisse ; and, de- 
scending to join her cousin in the drawing-room, 
she found her engaged in an argument with Dr. 
Redgill. How it had commenced, did not ap- 
pear; but the Doctor’s voice was raised as if to 
bring it'to a decided termination. 

“The French, Madam, in spite of your pre- 
judices, are a very superior nation tous. Their 
skill and knowledge are both infinitely higher. 
Every man in France is a first-rate cook—in fact, 
they are a nation of cooks; and one of our late 
travellers assures us, that they have discovered 
three hundred methods of dressing eggs, for one 
thing.” 

“That is just two hundred and ninety-nine 
ways more than enough,” said Lady Emily; 
“give mea plain boiled egg, and I desire no 
other variety of the produce of a hen till it takes 
the form of a chicken.” 

Dr. Redgill lowered his eye-brows, and drew 
up his chin, but disdained to waste more argu- 
ments upon so tasteless a being. “To talk 
sense toa woman is like feeding chickens upon 
turtle soup,” thought he to himself. 

As for Lady Juliana, she exulted in the wise 
and judicious manner in which she had exercised 
her authority, and felt her consequence greatly 
increased by a public display of it; power being 
an attribute she was very seldom invested with 
now. Indeed, to do her ladyship justice, she 
was most feelingly alive to the duty due to pa- 
rents, though that such a commandment existed 
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seemed quite unknown to her till she became a 
mother. But she made ample amends for for- 
mer deficiencies now ; as to hear her expatiate 
on the subject, one would have deemed it the 
only duty necessary to be practised, either by 
Christian or heathen, and that, like charity, it 
comprehended every virtue, and was a covering 
for every sin. Butthere are many more sensi- 
ble people than her ladyship, who entertain the 
same sentiments, and, by way of variety, reverse 
the time and place of their duties. When they 
are children, they make many judicious reflec- 
tions on the duties of parents ; when they become 
parents, they then acquire a wonderful insight 
into the duties of children. In the same manner, 
husbands and wives are completely alive to the 
duties incumbent upon each other; and the most 
ignorant servant is fully instructed in the duty of 
amaster. But we shall leave Lady Juliana to 
pass over the duties of parents, and ponder upon 
those of children, while we follow Lady Emily 
and Mary in their airing. 

The road lay by the side of a river; and 
though Mary’s taste had been formed upon the 
wild and romantic scenery of the Highlands, she 
yet looked with pleasure on the tamer beauties 
of an English landscape. And, though accus- 
tomed to admire even “rocks where the snow 
flake reposes,” she had also taste, though of a 
less enthusiastic kind, for the “gay landscapes 
and gardens of roses,” which in this more genial 
clime, bloomed even under winter’s sway. The 
carriage drove smoothly along, and the sound of 
the church-bell fell at intervals on the ear, “in 
cadence sweet, now dying all away ;” and, at 
the holy sound, Mary’s heart flew back to the 
peaceful vale and primitive kirk of Lochmarlie, 
where all her happy Sabbaths had been spent. 
The view now opened upon the village church, 
beautifully situated on the slope of a green hill. 
Parties of straggling villagers, in their holiday 
suits, were described in all directions, some already 
assembled in the church-yard, others traversing 
the neat foot-paths that led through the mea- 
dows. But, to Mary’s eyes, the well-dressed 
English rustic, trudging along the smooth path, 
was a far less picturesque object than the bare- 
footed Highland girl, bounding over trackless 
heath-covered hills ; and the well-preserved glossy 
blue coat seemed a poor substitute for the varied 
drapery of the graceful plaid. 

So much do early associations tincture all our 
future ideas. 

They had now reached the church, and as Ma- 
ry adhered to her resolution of attending divine 
worship, Lady Emily declared her intention of 
accompanying her, that she might come in for her 
share of Lady Juliana’s displeasure; but, in spite 
of her levity, the reverend aspect, and meek, yet 
fervent piety of Dr. Burley, impressed her with 
better feelings ; and she joined in the service with 
outward decorum, if not with inward devotion, 
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The music consisted of an organ, simply but well 
played ; and to Mary, unaccustomed to any sa- 
cred sounds, save those twanged throughthe nose 
of a Highland precentor, it seemed the music of 
the spheres, 

Far different sounds than those of peace and 
praise awaited her return. Lady Juliana, apprized 
of this open act of rebellion, was in all the parox- 
ysms incident to a little mind, on discovering the 
impotence of its power. She rejected all attempts 
at reconciliation ; raved about ingratitude and dis- 
obedience ; declared her determination of sending 
Mary back to her vulgar Scotch relations one mo- 
ment—the next protested she should never see 
those odious Methodists again—then she was to 
take her to France, and shut her up in a convent, 
&e. till, after uttering all the incoherencies usual 
with ladies in a passion, she at last succeeded in 
raving herself into a fit of hysterics. 

Poor Mary was deeply affected at this (to her) 
tremendous display of passion. She who had 
been always used to the mild placidity of Mrs. 
Douglas, and who had seen her face sometimes 
clouded with sorrow, but never deformed by an- 
ger—what a spectacle ! to behold a parent sub- 
ject to the degrading influence of an ungovernable 
temper! Her very soul sickened at the sight ! 
and while she wept over her mother’s weakness, 
she prayed that the power which stayed the 
ocean’s wave would mercifully vouchsafe to still 
the wilder tempests of human passion. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, 


“ Why, all delights are vain; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain,” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


In addition to her mother’s implacable wrath 
and unceasing animadversion, Mary found she 
was looked upon as a sort of alarming character 
by the whole family. Lord Courtland seemed 
afraid of being drawn into a religious controversy 
every time he addressed her. Dr. Redgill retreat- 
ed at her approach, and eyed her askance, as 
much as to say, “’Pon my honour a young lady 
that can fly in her mother’s face about such a trifle 
as going to church, is not very safe company.” 
And Adelaide shunned her more than ever, as if 
afraid of coming in contact witha professed Me- 
thodist. Lady Emily, however, remained staunch 
to her ; and though she had her own private mis- 
givings as to her cousin’s creed, she yet stoutly 
defended her from the charge of Methodism, and 
maintained that, in many respects, Mary was no 
better than her neighbours. 

“ Well Mary,” cried she, as she entered her 
room one day with an air of exultation, “here is 
an opportunity for you to redeem your character 
—There,” throwing down a card, “is an invita- 
tion for you bes a fancy ball.” 
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Mary’s heart bounded at the mention of a ball. 
She had never been at one, and it was pictured in 
her imagination in all the glowing colours with 
which youth and inexperience deck untried 
pleasures. 

“O how charming!” exclaimed she, with 
spearkling eyes, “how my aunts Becky and Bella 
will love to hear an account of a ball—and a fancy 
ball !—what is that ?” 

Lady Emily explained to her the nature of the en- 
tertainment, and Mary was in still greater raptures. 

“Tt will be a perfect scene of enchantment, I 
have no doubt,” continued her cousin, “ for Lady 
M. understands giving balls, which is what every 
one does not ; for there are dull balls as well as 
dull every things else in the world. But come, I 
have left Lady Juliana and Adelaide in grand 
debate as to their dresses. We must also hold a 
cabinet council upon ours. Shall 1 summon the 
inimitable Slash to preside ?” 

The mention of her mother recalled Mary’s 
thoughts from the festive scene to which they had 
already flown. 

“ But are you quite sure,” said she, “ that I shall 
have my mother’s consent to go ?” 

“Quite the contrary,” answered her cousin 
coolly: “she won’t hear of your going. But 
what signifies that ; you could go to church in 
spite of her, and surely you can’t think her con- 
sent of much consequence to a ball ?” 

Poor Mary's countenance fell, as the bright vi- 
sion of her imagination melted into air. 

“ Without my mother’s permission,” said she, 
“ T shall certainly not think of, or even wish,” with 
a sigh, “to go to the ball ; and if she has already 
refused it, that is enough.” 

Lady Emily regarded her with astonishment. 
“ Pray, is it only on Sundays you make a point of 
disobeyirt your mother ?” 

“ It is only when I conceive a higher duty is re- 
quired of me,” answered Mary. 

“ Why, I confess I used to think, that, to ho- 
nour one’s father and mother, was a duty, till you 
showed me the contrary. I have to thank you for 
ridding me of that vulgar prejudice. And now, 
after setting me such a noble example of indepen- 
dence, you seem to have got a new light on the 
subject yourself.” 

“ My obedience and disobedience both proceed 
from the same source,” answered Mary. “ My 
first duty I have been taught is to worship my 
Maker—my next to obey my mother. My ewn 
gratification never can come in competition with 
either.” 

“ Well, I really can’t enter into a religious con- 
troversy with you ; but itseems to me, the sin, if 
it is one, is precisely the same, whether you play 
the naughty girl in going to one place or another. 
I can see no difference.” 

“ To me it appears very different,” said Mary ; 
“ and therefore I should be inexcusable, were I to 
choose the evil believing it to be such.” 
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“ Say what you will,” cried her cousin pettish- 
ly, “ you never will convince me there can be any 
harm in disobeying such a mother as your’s—so 
unreasonable—so—.” 

“ The Bible makes no exceptions,” interrupted 
Mary, gently ; “it is not because of the reason- 
ableness of our parents’ commands that we are re- 
quired to obey them, but because it is the will of 

” 


“You certainly are a Methodist—there’s no 
denying it. Ihave fought some hard battles for 
you, but I see I must give you up. The thing 
won't conceal.”—This was said with such an air 
of vexation, that Mary burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. 

“ And yet you are the oddest compound,” con- 
tinued her cousin, “ so gay and comical, and so 
little given to be shocked and scandalized at the 
wicked ways of others ; or to find fault and lec- 
ture ; or, in short, to do any of the insufferable 
things that your good people are so addicted to. I 
really don’t know what to think of you.” 

“Think of me as a creature with too many 
faults of her own, to presume to meddle with those 
of others,” replied Mary, smiling at her cousin’s 
perplexity. 

“ Well, if all good people were like you, I do 
believe I should become a saint myself. If you 
are right, I must be wrong ; but fifty years hence 
we shall settle that matter with spectacles on nose 
over our family Bibles. In the mean time the 
business of the ball-room is much more pressing— 
We really must decide upon something. Will you 
choose your own style, or shall [ leave it to Ma- 
dame Trieur to do us up exactly alike ?” 

“ You have only to choose for yourself, my dear 
cousin,” answered Mary. “ You know I have no 
interest in it—at least not till I have received my 
mother’s permission.” 

“T have told you already there is no chance of 
obtaining it. I had a brouillerie with her on the 
subject before I came to you.” 

“Then I entreat you will not say another word. 
It is a thing of so little consequence, that I am 
quite vexed to think that my mother should have 
been disturbed about it. Dear Lady Emily, if you 
love me, promise that you will not say another 
syllable on the subject.” 

“ And this is all the thanks I get for my trou- 
ble and vexation,” exclaimed Lady Emily, an- 
grily; “but the truth is, I believe you think it 
would be a sin to go to a ball—and as for dancing 
—Oh shocking! that would be absolute oi 
really can’t say the bad word you good people are 
80 fond of using.” 

“T understand your meaning,” answered Mary, 
laughing ; “ but, indeed, I have no such apprehen- 
sions. On the contrary, [ am very fond of danc- 
ing ; so fondy that I have often taken aunt Nicky 
for my partner in a Strathspey rather than sit still ; 
and, to confess my weakness, [ should like very 
much to go to a ball,” 
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“Then you must and shall go to this one. It 
is really a pity that you should have enraged Lady 
Juliana so much by that unfortunate church-going; 
but for that, I think she might have been manag- 
ed ; and even now, I should not despair, if you 
would, like a good girl, beg pardon for what is past, 
and promise never to do so any more.” 

“Impossible!” replied Mary. ‘“ You surely 
cannot be serious in supposing [ would barter a 
positive duty for a trifling amusement ?” 

“O hang duties! they are odious things. And 
as for your amiable, dutiful, virtuous Goody T wo- 
Shoes character, I detest them. They never 
would go down with me, even in the nursery, 
with all the attractions of a gold watch and coach 
and six. They were ever my abhorrence, as 
every species of canting and hypocrisy still 
is—” 

Then struck with a sense of her own violence 
and impetuosity, contrasted with hercousin’s meek 
unreproving manner, Lady Emily threw her arms 
around her, begging pardon, and assuring her she 
did not mean her. 

“Tf you had,” said Mary, returning her em- 
brace, “ you would only have told me what I am 
in some respects. Dull and childish, 1 know I 
am ; forI am not the same creature I was at 
Lochmarlie”—and a tear trembled in her eye as 
she spoke—“ and troublesome, I am sure, you 
have found me.” 

“No, no!” eagerly interrupted Lady Emily ; 
“you are the reverse of all that. You are the 
picture of my Edward, and every thing that is ex- 
cellent and engaging ; andI see, by that smile, 
you will go to the ball—there’s a darling!” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” cried her per- 
severing patroness, “ We can goas masks, and 
Lady Juliana shall know nothing about it. That 
will save the scandal of an open revolt, or a tire- 
some dispute. Half the company will be mask- 
ed ; so, if you keep your own secret, nobody will 
find it out. Come, what characters shall we 
choose ?” 

“That of Janus, I think, would be the most 
suitable for me,” said Mary. ‘Then, in a se- 
rious tone, she added, “I can neither disobey nor 
deceive my mother. . Therefore, once for all, my 
dear cousin, let me entreat of you to be silent on 
a subject on which my mind is made up. I am 
perfectly sensible of your kindness, but any fur- 
ther discussion will be very painful to me.” 

Lady Emily was now too indignant to stoop 
to remonstrance. She quitted her cousin in great 
anger, and poor Mary felt as if she had lost her 
only friend. 

“ Alas!” sighed she, “how difficult it is to do 
right, when even the virtues of others throw ob- 
stacles in our way! and how easy our duties 
would be, could we kindly aid one another in 
the performance of them !” 

But such is human nature. ear sane evils of 
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life, of which we so loudly complain, are few in 
number, compared to the daily, hourly pangs we 
inflict on one another. 

Lady Emily’s resentment, though violent, was 
short-lived ; and, in the certainty that either the 
mother would relent, or the daughter rebel, she 
ordered a dress for Mary; but the night of the 
ball arrived, and both remained unshaken in their 
resolution. With a few words, Adelaide might 
have obtained the desired permission for her sis- 
ter; but she chose to remain neuter, coldly de- 
claring she never interfered in quarrels. 

Mary beheld the splendid dresses and gay 
countenances of the party from the ball with feel- 
ings free from envy, though perhaps not wholly 
unmixed with regret. She gazed with the pur- 
est admiration on the extreme beauty of her sis- 
ter, heightened as it was by the fantastic ele- 
gance of her dress, and contrasted with her own 
pale visage and mourning habiliments. 

“Indeed,” thought she, as she turned from 
the mirror, with rather a mournful smile, “my 
aunt Nicky was in the right: I certainly am a 
poor shi!pit thing.” 

And she looked again at her sister, she ob- 
served that her ear-rings were not so handsome 
as those she had received from Mrs. Macshake ; 
and she instantly brought them, and requested 
Adelaide would wear them for that night. 

Adelaide took them with her usual coolness— 
remarked how very magnificent they were— 
wished some old woman would take it into her 
head to make her such a present; and, as she 
clasped them in her ears, regarded herself with 
increased complacency. The hour of departure 
arrived; Lord Courtland and Lady Juliana were 
at length ready, and Mary found herself left to 
a téte-a-téte with Dr. Redgill ; and, strange as it 
may seem, neither in a sullen nor melancholy 
mood. But after a single sigh, as the carriage 
drove off, she sat down with a cheerful counte- 
nance to play backgammon with the Doctor. 

The following day, she heard of nothing but 
the ball and its delights ; for both her mother and 
cousin sought (though from different motives) 
to heighten her regret at not having been there. 
But Mary listened to the details of all she had 
missed with perfect fortitude, and only rejoiced to 

«hear they had all been so happy. 





CHAPTER XXXIx. 


Day follows night. The clouds return again 

Afier the falling of the latter rain ; 

Put to the aged blind shall ne’er return 

Grateful vicissitude : she still must mourn 

The sun, and moon, and every starry light, 

Eclipsed to her, and lost in everlasting night.” 
RIOR. 


Amonest the numerous letters and parcels 
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with which Mary had been intrusted by the 
whole county of , there was one she had 
received from the hands of Lady Maclaughlan, 
with a strict injunction to be the bearer of it her- 
self; and, as even Lady Maclaughlan’s wishes 
now wore an almost sacred character in Mary’s 
estimation, she was very desirous of fulfilling this 
her parting charge, But, in the thraldom in 
which she was kept, she knew not how that was 
to be accomplished. She could not venture to 
wait upon the lady to whom it was addressed 
without her mother’s permission; and she was 
aware, that to ask was upon every occasion only 
to be refused. In this dilemma, she had recourse 
to Lady Emily; and showing her the letter, 
craved her advice and assistance. 

“Mrs. Lennox, Rose Hall,” said her cousin, 
reading the superscription. “Oh! I don’t think 
Lady Juliana will care a straw about your going 
there. She is merely an unfortunate blind old 
lady, whom every body thinks it a bore to visit 
—myself, I’m afraid, amongst the number. We 
ought all to have called upon her ages ago—so I 
shall go with you now.” 

Permission for Mary to accompany her was 
easily obtained; for Lady Julianna considered a 
visit to Mrs. Lennox as an act of penance rather 
than of pleasure; and Adelaide protested the 
very mention of her name gave her the vapours. 
There certainly was nothing that promised much 
gratification in what Mary had heard; and yet 
she already felt interested in this unfortunate 
blind lady, whom every'body thought it a bore 
to visit, and she sought to gain some more infor- 
mation respecting her. But lady Emily, though 
possessed of warm feelings, and kindly affections, 
was little given to frequent the house of mousning, 
or sympathise with the wounded spirit ; and she 
yawned, as she declared she was very sorry for 
poor Mrs, Lennox, and would have made a point 
of seeing her oftener, could she have done her 
any good. 

“But what can I possibly say to her,” continued 
she, “after losing her husband, and having I don’t 
know how many sons kiiled in battle, and her on- 
ly daughter dying of a consumption, and herselt 
going blind in consequence of her grief for all 
these misfortunes—What can I possibly do for 
her, or say to her? Were | in her situation, ?m 
sure I should hate the sight and sound of any hu- 
man being, and should give myself up entirely to 
despair.” 

“That would be but a pagan sacrifice,” said 
Mary. 

“ What would you do in such desperate circum- 
stances ?”” demanded Lady Emily. 

«‘I would hope,” answered Mary, meekly. 

“But, in poor Mrs. Lennox’s case, that would 
be to hope, though hope were lost ; for what can 
she hope for now? She has still something to 
fear, however, as [ believe she has still one son 
remaining, who is in the brunt of every battle; of 
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course, she has nothing to expect but accounts of 
his death.” 

“But she may hope that heaven will preserve 
him, and—” 

“That you will marry him. That would do 
excellently well, for he is as brave as a real High- 
lander, though he has the misfortune to be only 
half aone. His father, General Lennox, was a 
true Scot to the very tip of his tongue, and as proud 
and fiery as any chieftain need be. His death, 
certainly, was an improvement in the family. But 
there is Rose Hall, with its pretty shrubberies, and 
nice-parterres, what do you say to becoming its 
mistress ?” 

“If I am to lay snares,” answered Mary, laugh- 
ing, “ it must be for nobler objects than hedge-row 
elms and hillocks green.” 

**Q! it must be for black crags and naked hills! 
Your country really does vastly well to rave about! 
Lofty mountains and deep glens, and blue lakes, 
and roaring rivers, are mighty fine sounding 
things ; but I suspect corn-fields and barp-yards 
are quite as comfortable neighbours: so take my 
advice, and marry Charles Lennox.” 

Mary only answered by singing, “ My heart’s 
in the Highlands, my heart is not here,” &c. as 


“the carriage drew up. 


“This is the property of Mrs, Lennox,” said 
Lady Emily, in answer to some remark of her 
companion’s: “she is the last of some ancient 
stock ; and you see the family taste has been 
treated with all due respect.” 

tose Hall was indeed perfectly English: it was 
a description of place of which there are none in 
Scotland; for it wore the appearance of antiquity, 
without the too usual accompaniments of devasta- 
tion or decay ; neither did any incongruities betray 
vicissitude of fortune, or change of owner: but 
the taste of the primitive possessor seemed to have 
been respected through ages by his descendants ; 
and the ponds remained as round, and the hedges 
as square, and the grass walks as straight, as the 
day they had been planned. The same old-fash- 
ioned respectability was also apparent in the inte- 
rior of the mansion: the broad heavy oaken 
staircase shone in all the lustre of bees-wex ; and 
the spacious sitting room, into which they were 
ushered, had its due allowance of Vandyke por- 
traits, massive chairs, and china jars, standing 
much in the same positions they had been placed 
in a hundred years before. 

To the delicate mind the unfortunate are al- 
ways objects of respect: as the ancients held 
sacred those places which had been blasted by 
lightning, so the fecling heart considers the af- 


flicted as having been touched by the hand of 


God himself. Such were the sensations with 
which Mary found herself in the presence of the 
venerable Mrs, Lennox—venerable rather through 
affliction than age; for sorrow, more than time, 
had dimmed the beauty of former days, though 
enough still remained to excite interest and 
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engage affection, in the mournful, yet gentle 
expression of her countenance, and the speak- 
ing silence of her darkened eyes. Op hearing 
the names of her visitors, she arose, and, guided 
by a little girl, who had been sitting at her feet, 
advanced to meet them, and welcomed them with 
a kindness and simplicity of manner, that remind- 
ed Mary of the home she had left, and the ma- 
ternal tenderness of her beloved aunt. She de- 
livered her credentials, which Mrs. Lennox re- 
ceived with visible surprise ; but laid the letter 
aside without any comments. 

Lady Emily began some self-accusing apolo- 
gies for the length of time that had intervened 
since her last visit; but Mrs. Lennox gently in- 
terrupted her. 

“Do not blame yourself, my dear Lady Emi- 
ly,” said she, “for what is so natural at your 
age? and do not suppose I am so unreasonable, 
as to expect that the young and the gay should 
seek for pleasure in the company of an old blind 
woman ; at your time of life, I would not have 
courted distress any more than you.” 

“ At every time of life,” said Lady Emily, “I 
am sure you must have been a very different be- 
ing from what I am, or ever shall be.” 

“ Ah! you little know what changes adver- 
sity makes in the character,” said Mrs, Lennox 
mournfully ; “and may you never know—unless 
it is for your good.” 

“J doubt much if I shall ever be good on any 
terms,” answered Lady Emily, in a half melan- 
choly tone; I don’t think I have the elements ot 
goodness in my composition: but here is my 
cousin, who is fit to stand proxy for all the virtues.” 

Mrs. Lennox involuntarily turned her mild 
but sightless eyes towards Mary, then heaved a 
sigh, and shook her head, as she was reminded 
of her deprivation. Mary was too much affected 
to speak ; but the hand that was extended to her 
she pressed with fervour to her lips, while her 
eyes overflowed with tears. The language of 
sympathy is soon understood. Mrs, Lennox 
seemed to feel the tribute of pity and respect 
that flowed from Mary’s warm heart, and from 
that moment they felt towards each other that in- 
definite attraction, which, however it may be ri- 
diculed, certainly does sometimes influence our 
affections. 

“ That is a picture of your son, Colonel Len- 
nox, is it not?” asked Lady Emily, “ I mean the 
one that hangs below the lady in the satin gown 
with the bird on her hand.” 

Mys. Lennox answered in the affirmative ; then 
added, with a sigh, “and when I could look on 
that face, I forgot all I had lost ; but I was too 
fond, too proud a mother. Look at it, my dear,” 
taking Mary’s hand, and leading her to the well- 
known spot, while her features brightened with 
an expression which showed maternal vanity was 
not yet extinct in the mourner’s heart. “He was 
only eighteen,” continued she, “ when that was 
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done ; and many a hot sun has burned on that fair 
brow ; and many a fearful sight has met these 
sweet eyes since then ; and sadly that face may 
be changed ; but I shall never see it more !” 

“Indeed,” said Lady Emily, affecting to be 
gay, while a tear stood in her eye, “it is a very 
dangerous face to look on ; and I should be afraid 
to trust myself with it, were not my heart already 
pledged ; as for my cousin. there, there is no fear 
of her falling a sacrifice to hazel eyes and chesnut 
hair—her imagination is all on the side of sandy 
locks and frosty grey eyes ; and I should doubt 
if Cupid himself would have any chance with her, 
unless he ‘appeared in tartan plaid and Highland 
bonnet.” 

“'Then my Charles would have some,” said 
Mrs. Lennox, with a faint smile, “ for he has 
lately been promoted to the command of a High- 
land regiment.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Emily, “that is very 
gratifying, and you have reason to be proud of 
Colonel Lennox ; he has distinguished himself 
upon every occasion.” 

“ Ah! the days of my pride are now passed,” 
replied Mrs. Lennox, with a sigh ; “ ’tis only the 
more honour, the greater danger, and I am weary 
of such bloody honours. See there!” pointing to 
another part of the room, where hung a groupe of 
five lovely children, “ three of these cherub heads 
were laid low in battle ; the fourth, my Louisa, 
died of a broken heart for the loss of her brothers. 
Oh! what can human power, or earthly honours 
do, to cheer the mother who has wept o’er her 
children’s graves! But there is a power,” raising 
her darkened eyes to heaven, “ that can sustain 
even’ a mother’s heart ; and here,” laying her 
hand upon an open Bible, “is the balm he has 
graciously vouchsafed to pour into the wounded 
spirit. My comfort is not that my boys died nobly, 
but that they died Christians.” 

Lady Emily and Mary were both silent from 
different causes. The former was at a loss what 
to say—the latter felt too much affected to trust 
her voice with the words of sympathy that hover- 
ed on her lips. 

“T ought to beg your pardon, my dears,” said 
Mrs. Lennox, after a pause, for talking in this 
serious manner to you, who cannot be supposed to 
enter into sorrows to which you are strangers. 
But you must excuse me, though my heart does 
sometimes run over.” 

“Oh do not suppose,” said Mary, making an 
effort to conquer her feelings, “ that we are so 
heartless as to refuse to take a part in the afflic- 
tions of others—surely none can be so selfish— 
and might I be allowed to come often—very of- 
ten—” She stopped and blushed; for she felt 
that her feelings were carrying her further than 
she was warranted to go. 

Mrs. Lennox kindly pressed her hand.—“ Ah! 
God hath, indeed, sent some into the world, whose 
province it is = refresh the afflicted, and lighten 
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the eyes of the disconsolate—such, I am sure, you 
would be to me—for I feel my heart revive at the 
sound of your voice ; it reminds me of my heart’s 
darling, my Louisa! and the remembrance of 
her, though sad, is still sweet. Cometo me, then, 
when you will, and God’s blessing, and the 


blessing of the blind and desolate, will reward 


you.” 

Lady Emily turned away, and it was not till 
they had been some time in the carriage, that 
Mary was able to express the interest this visit 
had excited, and her anxious desire to be permit- 
ted to renew it. 

“Ttis really an extraordinary kind of delight, 
Mary, that you take in being made miserable,” 
said her cousin, wiping her eyes ; “for my part, 
it makes me quite wretched to witness suffering 
that 1 can’t relieve ; and how can you or I possi- 
bly do poor Mrs. Lennox any good? We can’t 
bring back her sons.” 

“ No; but we can bestow our sympathy, and 
that, I have been taught, is always a consolation 
to the afflicted.” 

“IT don’t quite understand the nature of that 
mysterious feeling called sympathy. When I go 
to visit Mrs. Lennox, she always sets me a cry- 
ing, and | try to set her a laughing—Is that what 
you call sympathy ?” 

Mary smiled, and shook her head. 

“Then, 1 suppose, itis sympathy to blow one’s 
nose—and—and read the Bible. Is that it? or 
what is it ?” 

Mary declared she could not define it ; and 
Lady Emily insisted she could not comprehend 
it, 

“ You will some day or cther,” said Mary ; 
“ for none, I believe, have ever passed through 
life without feelings, or at least requiring its sup- 
port; and it is well, perhaps, that we should 
know betimes, how to receive, as well as how to 
bestow it.” 

“TI don’t see the necessity at all. I know I 
should hate mortally to be what you call sympa- 
thized with ; indeed, it appears to me the height of 
selfishness in any body to like it. If I am wretch- 
ed, it would be no comfort to me to make every 
body else wretched ; and were I in Mrs. Len- 
nox’s place, I would have more spirit than to 
speak about my misfortunes.” 

“But Mrs. Lennox does not appear to be what 
you call aspirited creature. She seems all sweet- 
ness, and—” 

“OQ sweet enough, certainly !—But her’s is a 
sort of Eolian harp, that lulls me to sleep. I tire 
to death of people, who have only two or three 
notes in their character. By the bye, Mary, you 
have a tolerable compass yourself, when you 
choose ; though I don’t think you have science 
enough fora bravura: there I certainly have the 
advantage of you, as I flatter myself my mind is 
a full band in itself. My kettle-drums and trum- 
pets I keep for Lady Juliana, and I am quite in 
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the humour for giving her a flourish to-day, I 
really require something of a exhilarating nature 
after Mrs. Lennox’s dead march.” 

An unusual bustle seemed to pervade Beech 
Park as the carriage stoped, and augured well 
for its mistress’s intention of being more than 
usually vivacious, It was found to be occasioned 
by the arrival of her brother Lord Lindore’s 
servants and horses, with the interesting intelli- 
gence that his Lordship would immediately fol- 
low ;, and Lady Emily, wild with delight, forgot 
every thing in the prospect of embracing her bro- 
ther. 

“How does it happen,” said Mary, when her 
cousin’s transports had a little subsided, “ that 
you, who are in such ecstasies at the idea of see- 
ing your brother, have scarcely mentioned his 
name to me?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, I fear I was be- 
ginning to forget there was such a person in the 
world. I have not seen him sinceI was ten 
yearsold. Atthat time he went to college, and 
from thence to the Continent. So all I remem- 
ber of him is, that he was very handsome, and 
very good humoured ; and all that [ have heard 
of him is, that wherever he goes, he is the ‘ glass 
of fashion, and the mould of form’—not that he is 
much of a Hamlet, I’ve a notion, in other re- 
spects; so pray, put off that Ophelia phiz, and 
don’t look as if you were of ladies most deject 
and wretched, when every body else is gay and 
happy. Come, give your last sigh to the Lennox, 
and your first smile to Lindore.” 

“That is sympathy,” said Mary. 


CHAPTER XL. 


* Quelle fureur, dit-il, quel aveugle caprice 
Quand le diner est prét. ca 








Borieavu. 


“T nope your Lordship has no thought of 
waiting dinner for Lord Lindore?” asked Dr. 
Redgill, with a face of alarm, as seven o’clock 
struck, and neither dinner nor Lord Lindore ap- 
peared, 

“T have no thoughts upon the subject,” answer- 
ed Lord Courtland, as he turned over some new 
carieatures, with as much nonchalance as if it had 
been mid-day. 

“That’s enough, my Lord; but I suspect Mr. 
Marshall, in’ his officiousness, takes the liberty of 
thinking for you, and that we shall have no dinner 
without orders,” rising to pull the bell. 

“We ought undoubtedly to wait for Frederick,” 
said Lady Juliana ; “ it is of no consequence when 
we sit down to-table.” 

A violent yell from the sleeping Beauty on the 
rug, sounded like a summary judgment on her 
mistress, 

“‘ What is the meaning of this ?” cried her La- 
dyship, flying to the offended fair one, in all the 
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transports of pity and indignation ; “how can you, 
Dr. Redgill, presume to treat my dog in such a 
manner ?” 

“Me treat your Ladyship’s dog!” exclaimed 
the Doctor, in well-feigned astonishment—* ’Pon 
my honour !—I’m quite at a loss !—I’m absolutely 
confounded !” 

“Yes! I saw you plainly give her a kick, 
and—” 

“Me kick Beauty !—after that !—’Pon my soul, 
I should just as soon have thought of kicking my 
own grandmother. I did give her a leettle—a very 
leettle shove, just with the point of my toe, as I 
was going to pull the bell; but it couldn’t have 
hurt a fly. I assure you it would be one of the 
last actions of my life to treat Beauty ill—Beauty ! 
—poor Beauty !”—aflecting to pat and soothe, by 
way of covering his transgression. But neither 
Beauty nor her mistress were to be taken in by 
the Doctor’s cajoleries. The one felt, and the 
other saw the indignity he had committed ; and 
his caresses and protestations were all in vain. 
The fact was, the Doctor’s indignation was so 
raised by Lady Juliana’s remark, made in all the 
plenitude of a late luncheon, that, had it been her- 
self instead of her favourite, he could scarcely have 
refrained from this testimony of his detestation 
and contempt. But much as he despised her, he 
felt the necessity of propitiating her at this mo- 
ment, when dinner itself depended upon her deci- 
sion; for Lord Courtland was perfectly neutral, 
Lady Emily was not present, and a servant wait- 
ed to receive orders. 

“T really believe it’s hunger that’s vexing her, 
poor brute!” continued he, with an air of unfeign- 
ed sympathy ; “she knows the dinner hour as 
well as any of us. Indeed the instinct of dogs in 
that respect is wonderful—Providence has really 
—a—hem !—indeed it’s no joke to tamper with 
dogs, when they’ve got the notion of dinner in 
their heads. A friend of mine had a very fine ani- 
mal—just such another as poor Beauty there—she 
had always been accustomed, like Beauty, to at- 
tend the family to dinner at a particular hour ; but 
one day, by some accident, instead of sitting down 
at five, she was kept waiting till half past six ; the 
consequence was, the disappointment operating 
upon an empty stomach, brought on an attack of 
the hydrophobia, and the poor thing was obliged 
to be shot the following morning. I think your 
Lordship said—Dinner,” in a loud voice to the 
servant; and Lady Juliana, though still sullen, 
did not dissent. 

For an hour the Doctor’s soul was in a paradise 
still more substantial than a Turk’s : for it was 
lapt in the richest of soups and ragodts, and, se- 
cure of their existence, it smiled at ladies of quali- 
ty, and defied their lap-dogs. 

Dinner passed away, and supper succeeded, 
and breakfast ; dinner and supper revolved, and 
still no Lord Lindore appeared. But this excited 
no alarm in the family : it was Lord Courtland’s 
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way, and it was Lady Juliana’s way, and it was 
all their ways, not to keep to their appointed time, 
and they therefore experienced none of the vulgar 
consternation incident to common minds, when 
the expected guest fails to appear. Lady Emily 
indeed wondered, and was provoked, and impa- 
tient ; but she was not alarmed; and Mary 
amused herself with contrasting in her own mind 
the difference of her aunt’s feel ngs in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Dear aunt Grizzy would certainly have been 
in tears these two days, fancying the thousand 
deaths Lord Lindore must have died: and aunt 
Jacky would have been inveighing from morning 
till night against the irregularities of young nfen. 
And aunt Nicky would have been lamenting that 
the black cock had been roasted yesterday, or that 
there would be no fish for to-morrow.” And the 
result of Mary’s comparison was, that her aunts’ 
feelings, however troublesome, were better than 
no feelings at all. “They are, to be sure, some- 
thing like brambles,” thought she ; “ they fasten 
upon one in every possible way, but still they 
are better than the faded exotics of fashionable 
life.” 

At last, on the third day, when dinner was 
nearly over, and Dr. Redgill was about to remark 
for the third time, “I think it’s as well we didn’t 
wait for Lord Lindore ;” the door opened, and, 
without warning or bustle, Lord Lindore walked 
calmly into the room. 


Lady Emily, uttering an exclamation of joy, | 


threw herself into his arms. Lord Courtland was 
roused to something like animation, as he cordi- 
ally shook hands with his son ; Lady Juliana 
flew into raptures at the beauty of his Italian grey- 
hound ; Adelaide, at the first glance, decided that 
her cousin was worthy of falling in love with her; 
Mary thought on the happiness of the family re- 
union ; and Dr. Redgill offered up a silent thanks- 
giving, that this fracas had not happened ten 
minutes sooner, otherwise the woodcocks would 
have been as cold as death. Chairs were placed 
by the officious attendants in every possible direc- 
tion ; and the discarded first course was threaten- 
ing to displace the third: but Lord Lindore seem- 
ed quite insensible to all these attentions ; he 
stood surveying the company with a nonchalance, 
that had nothing of rudeness in it, but seemed 
merely the result of high-bred ease. His eye, for 
a moment, rested upon Adelaide. He then slight- 
ly bowed and smiled, as in recognition of their 
juvenile acquaintance. 

“T really can’t recommend either the turtle 
soup, or the venison, t» your Lordship to-day,” 
said Dr. Redgill, who experienced certain uneasy 
sensations at the idea of beholding them resume 
their stations, something resembling those which 
Macbeth testified at sight of Banqduo’s ghost, or 
Hamlet on contemplating Yorick’s skull—“ after 
travelling, there is nothing like a light dinner, 
allow me to recommend this pretty leettle cuisse de 
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poulet en papillote-—and here are some fascinating 
beignets d’abricots—quite foreign.” 

“If there is any roast beef or boiled mutton 
to be had, pray let me have it,” said Lord Lin- 
dore, waving ofl’ the zealous maitre d’hotel, as he 
kept placing dish after dish before him. 

“Roast beef, or boiled mutton !” ejaculated 
the Doctor, with a sort of internal convulsion ; 
“he is certainly mad.” 

“How did you contrive to arrive without 
being heard by me, Frederick?” asked Lady 
Emily ; “my ears have been wide open these 
two days and three nights watching your ap- 
proach ?” 

“TI walked from Newberry house,” answered 
he, carelessly: “I met Lord Newberry two days 
ago, as I was coming here, and he persuaded me 
to alter my course, and accompany him home.” 

“Vastly flattering to your friends here,” said 
Lady Emily, in a tone of pique. 

“What! you walked all the way from New- 
berry,” exclaimed the Earl, “and the ground 
covered with snow. How could you do so fool- 
ish a thing?” 

“Simply because, as the children say, I liked 
it,” replied Lord Lindore, with a smile. 

“That’s just of a piece with his liking to eat 
boiled mutton,” muttered the Doctor to Mary; 
“and yet to look at him, one would really not 
expect such gross stupidity” 

There certainly was nothing in Lord Lindore’s 
appearance that denoted either coarseness of 
taste or imbecility of mind. On the contrary, 
he was an elegant looking young man, rather 
slightly formed, and of middle size, possessing 
that ease and grace in all his movements, which 
a perfect proportion alone can bestow. There 
was nothing foreign or recherché, either in his 
dress or deportment; both were plain, even to 
simplicity ; yet an almost imperceptible air of 
hauteur was mingled with the good-humoured 
indifference of this manner. He spoke little, and 
seemed rather to endure, than to be gratified by 
attentions ; his own were chiefly directed to his 
dog, as he was more intent on feeding it, than 
on answering the questions that were put to him. 
There never was any thing to be called conver- 
sation at the dinner table at Beech Park ; and 
the general practice was in no danger of being 
departed from on the present occasion, The 
Earl hated to converse—it was a bore; and he 
now merely exchanged a few desultory sentences 
with his son, as he ate his olives and drank his 
claret. Lady Juliana, indeed, spoke even more 
than her usual quantity of nonsense, but nobody 
listened to it. Lady Emily was somewhat per- 
plexed in her notions about her brother. He 
was handsome and elegant, and appeared good- 
humoured and gentle ; yet something was want- 
ing to fill up the measure of her expectations, 
and a latent feeling of disappointment lurked in 
her heart. Adelaide was indignant that he had 
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not instantly paid her the most marked attention, 
and revenged herself by her silence. In short, 
Lord Lindore’s arrival seemed to have added 
little or nothing to the general stock of pleasure ; 
and the effervescence of joy—the rapture of sen- 
sation, like some subtle essence, had escaped 
almost as soon as it was perceived. 

“ How stupid every body always is at a dinner 
table !” exclaimed Lady Emily, rising abruptly 
with an air of chagrin. “TI believe itis the fumes 
of the meat that dulls one’s senses, and renders 
them so detestable. I long to sce you in the 
drawing-room, Frederick. I’ve a notion you are 
more of a carpet knight, than a knight of the round 
table ; so pray,” in a whisper as she passed, 
“ Jeave papa to be snored asleep by Dr. Redgill, 
and do you follow us--here’s metal more attrac- 
tive,” pointing to the sisters, as they quitted the 
room ;-——and she followed without waiting for her 
brother’s reply. 





CHAPTER XLI 


To dubito, Signor M. Pietro che il mio Cortegiano 
non sara stato altro che fatica, mia, e fastidio, degli 
amici.” 

BAEDASSARRE CASTIGLIONE, 

Lorp Lindore was in n¥haste to avail himself 
of his sister’s invitation ; and when he did, it was 
evident his was a“ mind not to be changed by 
place ;” for he entered more with the air of one 
who was tired of the company he had left, than 
expecting pleasure from the society he sought. 

“Do come and entertain us, Lindore,” cried 
Lady Emily, as he entered, “ for we are all hearti- 
ly sick of one another. A snow storm and a lack 
of company, are things hard to be borne ; it is 
only the expectancy of your arrival that has kept 
us alive these two days, and now pray don’t let 
us die away of the reality.” 

“You have certainly taken a most effectual 
method of sealing my lips,” said her brother with 
a smile. 

“ How so ?” 

“ By telling me I am expected to be vastly en- 
tertaining, since every word I utter can only serve 
to dispel the illusion, and prove that I am gifted 
with no such miraculous power.” 

“TI don’t think it requires any miraculous 
power, either to entertain or be entertained. For 
my part, I flatter myself I can entertain any man, 
woman or child’in the kingdom, when I choose; 
and as for being entertained, that is still an easier 
matter. I seldom meet with any body who is not 
entertaining, either from their folly, or their affec- 
tation, or their stupidity, or their vanity; or, in 
short, something of the ridiculous, that renders 
them not merely supportable, but positively 
amusing.” 

“How extremely happy you must be,” said 
Lord Lindore. 
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“Happy! no—I don’t know that my feelings 
precisely amount to happiness neither ; for at the 
very time I’m most diverted, ’'m sometimes dis- 
gusted too, and often provoked. my spirits gets 
chafed, and—” 

“You long to box the ears of all your ac- 
quaintances,” said her brother, laughing. “ Well, 
no matter—there is nothing so enviable as a* 
facility of being amused, and even the excite- 
ment of anger is perhaps preferable to the stagna- 
tion of indifference.” 

“O, thank heaven! I know nothing about in- 
difference—I leave that to Adelaide.” 

Lord Lindore turned his eyes with more ani- 
mation than he had yet evinced towards his 
cousin, who sat reading, apparently paying no 
attention to what was going on. He regarded 
her for a considerable time with an expression 
of admiration; but Adelaide, though she was 
conscious of his gaze, calmly pursued her studies. 

“Come, you positively must do something to 
signalize yourself. I asssure you, it is expected 
of you, that you should be the soul of the com- 
pany. Here is Adelaide waltzes like an angel, 
when she can get a partner to her liking.” 

“ But I waltze like a mere mortal,” said Lord 
Lindore, seating himself at a table, and turning 
over the leaves of a book. 

“ And I am engaged to play billiards with my 
uncle,” said Adelaide, rising with a blush of in- 
dignation. 

“Shall we have some music then? Can you 
bear to listen to our croakings, after the warbling 
of your Italian nightingales?” asked Lady 
Emily. 

“T should like very much to hear you sing,” 
answered her brother, with an air of the most per- 
fect indifference. 

“Come, then, Mary, do you be the one to ‘un- 
twist the chains that tie the hidden soul of har- 
mony.’ Give us your Scotch Exile, pray? it is 
tolerably appropriate to the occasion, though an 
English one would have been still more so; but, 
as you say, there is nothing in this country to make 
a song about.” 

Mary would rather have declined, but she 
saw a refusal would displease her cousin: and 
she was not accustomed to consult her own in- 
clination in such frivolous matters: she therefore 
seated herself at the harp, and sung the following 
verses : 

THE EXILE. 
The weary wanderer may roam 
To seek for bliss in change of scene ; 
Yet still the loved idea of his home, 
And of the days he there has seen, 

Pursue him with a fond regret, 

Like rays from suns that long have set. 
’Tis not the sculptor’s magic art, 

Tis not th’ heroic deeds of yore, 
That fill and gratify the heart. 

No! ’tis affection’s tender lore— 

The thought of friends, and love’s first sigh, 
When youth, and hope, and health were nigh, 
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What though on classic ground we tread, 
What though we breathe a genial air— 

Can these restore the bliss that’s fled? 
Is not remembrance ever there ? 

Can any soil protect from grief, 

Or any uir breathe soft relief ? 

No! the sick soul, that wounded flies 
From all its early thoughts held dear, 

* Will more some gleam or memory prize, 

That draws the long-lost treasure near ; 

And warmly presses to its breast 

The very thought that mars its rest, 

Some mossy stone, some torrent rude 
Some moor unknown to worldly ken, 

Some weeping birches, fragrant wood, 
Or some wild roebuck’s tern-clad glen. 

Yes! these his aching heart delight, 

These bring his country to his sight, 


Ere the song was ended, Lord Lindore had 
sauntered away to the billiard-room, singing, 
“Oh! Jiove Omnipotente !” and seemingly quite 
unconscious that any attentions were due from 
him in return. But there, even Adelaide’s charms 
failed to attract, in spite of the variety of graceful 
movements practised before him--the beauty of 
the extended arm, the majestic step, and the ex- 
clamations of the enchanting voice. Lord Lindore 
kept his station by the fire, in a musing attitude, 
from which he was only roused occasionally by 
the caresses of his dog. At supper, it was still 
worse: he placed himself by Mary, and when he 
spoke, it was only of Scotland. 

“Well--what do you think of Lindore?” de- 
manded Lady Emily of her aunt and cousins, as 
they were about to separate for the night. “Ishe 
not divine ?” 

“ Perfectly so!” replied Lady Juliana, with all 
the self-importance of a fool. “I assure you, I 
think very highly of him. He is a vastly charm- 
ing, clever young man——perfectly beautiful, and 
excessively amiable ; and his attention to his dog 
is quite delightful—-it is so uncommon to see men 
at all kind to their dogs. I assure you, I have 
known many who were absolutely cruel to them 
—beat them, and starved them, and did a thou- 
sand shocking things; and—” 

“Pray, Adelaide, what is your opinion of my 
brother ?” 

“Oh! I—I—have no doubt he is extremely 
amiable,” replied Adelaide, with a gentle yawn. 
“ As mamma says, his attentions to his dog prove 
it.” 

“And you, Mary, are your remarks to be 
equally judicious and polite?” 

Mary in all the sincerity of her heart, said, she 
thought him by much the handsomest and most 
elegant-looking man she had everseen. And there 
she stopped. 


“Yes ; I know all that. But—however, no 


matter—I only wish he may have sense enough 
to fall in love with you, Mary. How happy I 
should be to see you, Lady Lindore!—En atten- 
dant—you must take care of your heart; for I 
hear he is * a volage—and, moreover, that he 





admires none but les dames Mariées. As for 
Adelaide, there is no fear of her: she will never 
cast such a pearl away upon one who is merely, 
no doubt, extremely amiable,” retorting Adelaids’s 
ironical tone. 

“ Then you may feel equally secure upon my 
account,” said Mary, “asI assure you I am in 
still less danger of losing mine, after the warning 
you have given.” ‘ 

This off-hand sketch of her brother’s character, 
which Lady Emily had thoughtlessly given, pro- 
duced the most opposite effects on the minds of 
the sisters. "With Adelaide, it increased his con- 
sequence and enhanced his value. It would be 
no vulgar conquest to fix and reform one who was 
notorious for his inconstancy and libertine prin- 
ciples ; and, from that moment, she resolved to 
use all the influence of her charms to captivate and 
secure the heart of her cousin. In Mary’s well 
regulated mind other feelings arose. Although she 
was not one of the outrageously virtuous, who 
storm and rail at the very mention of vice, and 
deem itcontamination to hold any intercourse with 
the vicious, she yet possessed proper ideas of the 
distinction to be drawn ; and the hope of finding 
a friend and brother in her cousin, now gave way 
to the feeling, that in future she could only consi- 
der him as a mere common acquaintance. 





CHAPTER XLU., 
© On sera ridicule et je n’oserai rire!” 
BorLEau, 

In honour of her brother’s return, Lady Emily 
resolved to celebrate it with a ball ; and always 
prompt in following up her plans, she fell to work 
immediately with her visiting list. 

“ Certainly,” said she, as she scanned it over, 
“ there never was any family so afflicted in their 
acquaintances as we are. At least one half of the 
names here belong to the most insufferable people 
on the face of the earth. The Claremonts, and 
the Edgefields, and the Bouveries, and the Sed- 
leys, and a few more, are very well; but can 
any thing, in human form, be more insupportable 
than the rest ; for instance, that. wretch, Lady 
Placid ?” 

“ Does her merit lie only in her name then?” 


‘asked Mary. 


“You shall judge for yourself, when I have 
given you a slight sketch of her character. Lady 
Placid, in the opinion of all sensible persons in ge- 
neral, and myself in particular, is a vain, weak, 
conceited, vulgar egotist. In her own eyes she is 
a clever, well-informed, elegant, amiable woman ; 
and though I have spared no pains to let her know 
how detestable I think her, it is all in vain: she 
remains as firmly entrenched in her own good 
opinion as folly and conceit can make her ; and 
I have the despair of seeing all my buffetings fall 
blunted to the ground. She reminds me of some 
odious fairy or genii [have read of, who possessed 
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such a power in their person, that every hostile 
weapon levelled against them was immediately 
turned into some agreeable present—stones be- 
came balls of silk—arrows, flowers—swords, 
feathers, &c. Even so it is with Lady Placid: 
the grossest insult that could be offered, she 
would construe into an elegant compliment--the 
very crimes of others, she seems to consider as so 
much incense offered up at the shrine of her own 
immaculate virtue. I’m certain she thinks she de- 
serves to be canonized for having kept out of 
Doctors’ Commons. Never is any affair of that 
sort alluded to, that she dues not cast such a tri- 
umphant look towards her husband, as much as 
to say, ‘Here am I, the paragon of faithful wives 
and virtuous matrons !’ Were I in his place, I 
should certainly throw a plate at her head. And 
here, you may take this passing remark—How 
much more odious people are who have radical 
faults, than those who commit, I do not say posi- 
tive crimes, but occasional weaknesses. Even a 
noble nature may fall into a great error ; but what 
is that to the ever-enduring pride, envy, malice, 
and conceit of a little mind. Yes—lI would, at 
any time rather be the fallen, than the one to ex- 
ult over the fall of another. Then, as a mother, 
she is, if possible, still more meritorious a woman, 
(this is the way she talks : ) a woman has nobly 
performed her part to her country, and for posteri- 
ty, when she has brought a family of fine healthy 
children into the world. ‘I can’t agree with you,’ 
Ireply ; ‘1 think many mothers have brought 
children into the world, who would have been 
much better out of it. A mother’s merit must de- 
pend solely upon how she brings up her children,’ 
(her’s are the most spoiled brats in Christendom.) 
‘There I prefectly agree with you, Lady Emily. 
As you observe, it is not every mother who does 
her duty by her childrea. Indeed, I may say to you, 
it'is not every one that will make the sacrifices for 
their family I have done ; but thank God! Iam 
richly repaid. My children are every thing I 
could wish them to be !'—Every thing of her’s, asa 
matter of course, must be superior to every other 
person’s, and even what she is obliged to share in 
common with others, acquires some miraculous 
charm in operating upon her. Thus it is impossi- 
ble for any one to imagine the delight she takes in 
bathing ; and as for the sun, no mortal can con- 
ceive the effect it has upon her. If she was to 
have the plague, she would assure you it was 
owing to some peculiar virtue in her blood ; and 
if she was to be put in the pillory, she would as- 
cribe it entirely to her great merit. If her coach- 
man was to make her a declaration of love, she 
would impute it to the boundless influence of her 
charms ; that every man who sees her does not 
declare his passion, is entirely owing to the well- 


known severity ofher morals, and the dignity of 


her deportment. If she is amongst the first invited 
to my ball, that will be my eagerness to secure 
her: if the very last, it will be a mark of my 
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friendship, and the easy footing we are upon. If 
not invited at all, then it will be my jealousy. In 
short, the united strength of worlds, would not 
shake that woman’s good opinion of herself ; and 
the intolerable part of it is, there are so many fools 
in this one, that she actually passes with the mul- 
titude for being a charming sweet-tempered wo- 
man—always the same—always pleased and con- 
tented. Contented ! just as like contentment as 
the light emitted by putridity resembles the di- 
vine halo! But too much of her—Let her have a 
card, however. 

“Then comes Mrs. Wiseacre, that renowned 
lawgiver, who lavishes her advice on all who will 
receive it, without hope of fee or reward, except 
that of being thought wiser than any body else. 
But, like many more deserving characters, she 
meets with nothing but ingratitude in return ; and 
the wise sentences that are for ever hovering 
around her pursed up mouth, have only served 
to render her insupportable. This is her mode 
of proceeding—‘If I might presume to advise 
Lady Emily ;’ or, ‘if my opinion could be sup- 
posed to have any weight ;? or, ‘if my experience 
goes for any thing;’ or, ‘I’m an old woman now, 
but I think [know something of the world ;’ or, 
‘if a friendly hint of mine would be of any ser- 
vice :’—then when very desperate, it is, ‘ how- 
ever averse I amto obtrude my advice, yet as I 
consider it my duty, I must for once ;” or, ‘ it cer- 
tainly is no affair of mine, at the same time I must 
just observe,’ &c. &c. I don’t say that she insists, 
however, upon your swallowing all the advice 
she crams you with; for provided she has the 
luxury of giving it, it can make little difference 
how it is taken; because whatever befalls you, 
be it good or bad, it is equally a matter of exul- 
tation to her. Thus she has the satisfaction of 
saying, ‘if poor Mrs. Dabble had but followed 
my advice, and not have taken these pills of Dr. 
Doolittle’s, she would have been alive to-day, de- 
pend upon it ;? or, ‘if Sir Thomas Speckle had 
but taken advantage of a friendly hint I threw out 
some time ago, about the purchase of the Draw- 
rent estate, he might have been a man worth ten 
thousand a-year at this moment ;’ or, ‘if Lady 
Dull hadn’t been so infatuated as to neglect the 
caution I gave her about Bob Squander, her 
daughter might have been married to Nabob Gull’ 

“But there is a strange contradiction about 
Mrs. Wiseacre, for though it appears that all her 
friends’ misfortunes proceed from neglecting her 
advice, it is no less apparent, by her account, 
that her own are all occasioned by following the 
advice of others. She is for ever doing foolish 
things, and laying the blame upon her neighbours. 
Thus, ‘ had it not been for my friend Mrs. Jobbs 
there, I never would have parted with my house 
for an old song as I did; or, ‘it was entirely 
owing to Miss Glue’s obstinacy, that I was rob- 
bed of my diamond necklace ;’ or, ‘I have to 
thank my friend, Colonel Crack, for getting my 
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carriage smashed to pieces.’ In short, she has 
the most comfortable repository of stupid friends 
to have recourse to, of any body I ever knew. 
Now what I have to warn you against, Mary, is 
the sin of ever listening to any of her advices. 
She will preach to you about the pinning of your 
gown, and the curling of your hair, till you would 
think it impossible not to do exactly what she 
wants you todo. She will inquire with the great- 
est solicitude what shoemaker you employ, and 
will shake her head most significantly when she 
hears it is any other than her own. But if ever 
I detect you paying the smallest attention to any 
of her recommendations, positively I shall have 
done with you.” 

Mary laughingly promised to turn a deaf ear 
to all Mrs. Wiseacre’s wisdom; and her cousin 
proceeded : 

“Then here follows a swarm ‘as thick as idle 
motes in sunny ray,’ and much of the same im- 
portance, methinks, in the scale of being. Mar- 
ried ladies only celebrated for their good dinners, 
or their pretty equipages, or their fine jewels. 
How I should scorn to be talked of as the ap- 
pendage to-any soups or pearls! Then there 
are the daughters of these ladies—Misses, who 
are mere misses, and nothing more. Oh! the 
insipidity of a mere Miss! a soft simpering thing 
with pink cheeks, and pretty hair, and fashion- 
able clothes ;—sans eyes for any thing but lovers 
—sans ears for any thing but flattery—sans taste 
for any thing but balls—sans brains for any thing 
at all! Then there are ladies who are neither 
married nor young, and who strive with all their 
might to talk most delightfully, that the charms 
of their conversation may efface the marks of the 
crows feet; but ‘all these [ passen by, and 
nameless numbers moe.” And now comes the 
Hon. Mrs. Downe Wright, a person of consider- 
able shrewdness and penetration—vulgar, but 
unaffected. There is no politeness, no gentle- 
ness in herheart ; but she possesses some warmth, 
much honesty, and great hospitality. She has 
acquired the character of being, Oh, odious 
thing! a clever woman! There are two descrip- 
tions of clever women, observe ; the one is en- 
dowed with corporeal cleaverness—the other with 
mental; and I don’t know which of the two is 
the greater nuisance to society ; the one torments 
you with her management—the other with her 
smart sayings; the one is for ever rattling her 
bunch of keys in your ears—the other electrifies 
you with the shock of her wit ; and both talk so 
much and so loud, and are such egotists, that I 
rather think that a clever woman is even a greater 
term of reproach than a good creature. But to 
return to that clever woman, Mrs. Downe 
Wright: she is a widow, left with the manage- 
ment of an only son—a common place, weak 
young man. No one, I believe, is more, sensible 
of his mental deficiencies than his mother ; but 
she knows that a man of fortune is, in the eyes of 
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the many, a man of consequence ; and she there. 
fore wisely talks of it as his chief characterestic, 
To keep him in good company, and get him 
well-married, is all her aim ; and this, she thinks, 
will not be difficult, as he is very handsome— 
possesses an estate of ten thousand a-year—and 
succeeds to some Scotch Lord Something’s title 
—There’s fer you, Mary! She once had views 
of Adelaide, but Adelaide met the advances with 
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so much scorn, that Mrs, Downe Wright de © 


clared she was thankful she had shown the clo- 


ven foot in time; for that she never would have © 


done for a wife to her William. Now you are 
the very thing to suit, for you have no cloven feet 
to show.” 

“Or, at least, you are not so quick-sighted as 
Mrs. Downe Wright. You have not spied them 
yet, it seems,” said Mary, with a smile. 

“Q, as to that, if you had them, I should defy 
you, or any one, to hide them from me. When I 
reflect upon the characters of most of my acquain- 
tances, I sometimes think nature has formed my 
optics only to see disagreeables.” 

“That must be a still more painful faculty of 
vision than even the second sight,” said Mary ; 
“but I should think if. depended very much upon 
yourself to counteract it.” 

“Impossible ! my perceptions are so peculiarly 
alive to all that is obnoxious to them, that I could 
as soon preach my eyes into blindness, or my ears 
into deafness, as put down my feelings with chop- 
ping logic. If people will be affected and ridicu- 
lous, why must I live in a state of warfare with 
myself on account of the feelings they rouse with- 
in me ?” 

“ If people will be irritated,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, “ why must others sacrifice their feelings to 
gratify them ?” 

“ Because mine are natural feelings, and theirs 
are artificial. A very saint must sicken at sight 
of affectation, you'll allow. Vulgarity, even innate 
vulgarity, is bearable—stupidity itself is pardon- 
able—but affectation is never to be endured or for- 
given.” 

“ Ttadmits of palliation, at least,” answered Ma- 
ry. “I dare say there aremany people who would 
have been pleasing and natural in their manners, 
had not their parents and teachers interfered. 
There are many, I believe, who have not courage to 
show themselves such as they are—some who are 
naturally affected—and may, very many, who 
have been taught affectation as a necessary 
branch of education.” 

“Yes—as my governesses would have taught 
me ; but, thank heaven! I got the better of them. 
Fascinating was what they wanted to make me; 
but whenever the word was mentioned, I used 
to knit my brows, and frown upon them in such a 
sort. The frown, I know, sticks by me ; but no 
matter, a frowning brow is better than a false 
heart, and I defy any one to say that I am fasci- 
nating.” 
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“There certainly must be some fascination 
about you, otherwise I should never have sat so 
long listening to you,” said Mary, as she rose 
from the table at which she had been assisting to 
dash off the at-homes. 

“But you must listen to me a little longer,” 
cried her cousin, seizing her hand to detain her : 
“TI have not got half through my detestables yet ; 
but, to humour you, I shall let them go for the pre- 
sent. And now, that you mayn’t suppose [ am 
utterly insensible to excellence, you must suffer 
me to show you, that [ can and do appreciate 
I confess, my talent 
lies fully as much in discovering the ridiculous as 
the amiable ; and I am equally ready to acknow- 
ledge it is a fault, and no mark of superior wit or 
understanding ; since it is much easier to hit off 
the glaring caricature lines of deformity, than the 
finer and more exquisite touches of beauty, espe- 
cially for one who reads as he runs—the sign- 
posts are sure to catch the eye. But now for my 
favourite—no matter for her name—it would 
frighten you were you to hear it. In the first 
place, she is, as some of your old divines say, hugely 
religious ; but then she keeps her piety in its pro- 
per place, and where it ought to be—in her very 
soul. It is never a stumbling block in other peo- 
ple’s way, or interfering with other people’s af- 
fairs. Her object is to be, not to seem, religious ; 
and there is neither hypocrisy nor austerity neces- 
sary for that. She is forbearing, without mean- 
ness—gentle, without insipidity—sincere, without 
rudeness. She practises all the virtues herself, 
and seems quite unconscious that others don’t do 
the same. She is, if 1 may trust the expression of 
her eye, almost as much alive to the ridiculous as 
I am ; but she is only diverted where I am pro- 
voked. She never bestows false praise, even 
upon her friends ; but a simple approval from her 
is of more value than the finest panegyric from 
another. She never finds occasion to censure or 
condemn the conduct of any ene, however fla- 
grant it may be in the eyes of others ; because she 
seems to think virtue is better expressed by her 
own actions than by her neighbour’s vices. She 
cares not for admiration, but is anxious to do good 
and give pleasure. To sum up the whole, she 
could listen with patience to Lady Placid ; she 
could bear to be advised by Mrs, Wiseacre ; she 
could stand the scrutiny of Mrs. Downe Wright ; 
and, hardest task of all, (throwing her arms 
around Mary’s neck,) she can bear with all my 
ill-humour and impertinence.” 





CHAPTER XLIIL 


“ Have I then no fears for thee, my mother ? 
Can I forget thy cares, from helpless years— 
Thy tenderness for me? an eye still beamed 
With love ?” 

THOMSON. 


Tue arrival of Lord Lindore brought an influx 
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of visitors to Beech Park ; and, in the unceasing 
round of amusement that went on, Mary found 
herself’ completely overlooked. She therefore 
gladly took advantage of her insignificance to pay 
frequent visits to Mrs, Lennox, and easily pre- 
vailed with Lady Juliana to allow her to spend a 
week there occasionally. In this way, the ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into the warmest affection 
on both sides. The day seemed doubly dark to 
Mrs. Lennox that was not brightened by Mary’s 
presence ; and Mary felt all the drooping energies 
of her heart revive in the delight of administering 
to the happiness of another. 

Mrs. Lennox was one of those gentle, amiable 
beings, who engage our affections far more pow- 
erfully than many possessed of higher attributes. 
Her understanding was not strong—neither had it 
been highly cultivated according to the ideas of 
the present time; but she had a benevolence of 
heart, and a guileless simplicity of thought, that 
shamed the pride of wit and pomp of learning. 
Bereft of all external enjoyments, and destitute of 
great mental resources, it was retrospection and 
futurity that gilded the dark evening of her days, 
and shed their light on the dreary realities of life. 
She loved to recal the remembrance of her chil- 
dren—to tell of their infant beauties, their growing 
virtues—and to retrace scenes of past felicity which 
memory loves to treasure in the heart. 

“Oh! none but a mother can tell,” she would 
exclaim, “ the bitterness of those tears which fall 
from a mother’s eyes!—all other sorrows seem 
natural, but—God forgive me!—surely it is not 
natural that the old should weep for the young. 
Oh! when I saw myself surrounded by my chil- 
dren, little did I think that death was so soon to 
seal their eyes! Sorrow mine! and yet methinks 
I would rather have suffered all than have stood 
in the world a lonely being—Yes—my children 
revered His power and believed in His name, and, 
thanks to His mercy, I feel assured they are now 
angels in heaven! Here,” taking some papers 
from a writing-box, “my Louisa speaks to me 
even from the tomb!—These are the words she 
wrote but a few hours before her death. Read 
them to me; for it is not every voice I can bear 
to hear uttering her last thoughts.” Mary read as 
follows, 


FOR EVER GONE. 


For ever gone! oh, chilling sound ! 
That tolls the knell of hope and jo 
Potent with torturing pang to wound, 

But not in mercy to destroy. 


For ever gone! What words of grief— 
Replete with wild mysterious wo! 

The Christian kneels to seek relief— 
A Saviour died-———it is not so. 


For a brief space we sojourn here, 
And life’s rough path we journey o’er ; 
Thus was it with the friend so dear 
That is not lost, but sped before. 
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For ever gone! oh, madness wild, 

Dwells in that drear and Atheist doom! 
But death of horror is despoil’d, 

When heaven shines forth beyond the tomb, 





For ever gone! oh, dreadful fate ! 
Go visit nature—gather thence 

The symbols of man’s happier state, 
Which speak to every mortal sense. 


The leafless spray, the withered flower, 
ike with man, owns death’s embrace ; 
But bustling forth, in summer hour 
Prepare anew to run life’s race. 
And shall it be that man alone 
Dies, never more to rise again ? 
Of all creation, highest one, 
Created but to live in vain? 
For ever gone! oh, dire despair !— 
Look to the heavens, the earth, the sea— 
Go, read a Saviour’s promise there— 
Go, heir of Immortality ! 


From suchcommuningsas these the selfish would 
have turned with indifference ; but Mary’s gene- 
rous heart was ever open to the overflowings of 
the wounded spirit. She had never been accus- 
tomed to lavish the best feelings of her nature on 
frivolous pursuits or fictitious distresses ; but had 
early been taught to consecrate them to the best, 
the most ennobling purposes of humanity—even 
to the comforting of the weary soul—the binding 
of the bruised heart. Yet Mary was no rigid 
moralist. She loved amusement as the amuse- 
ment of an imperfect existence, though her good 
sense, and still better principles, taught her to 
reject it as the business of an immortal being. 

Several .weeks passed away, during which 
Mary had been an almost constant inmate at 
Rose Hall; but the day of Lady Emily’s féte 
arrived, and with something of hope and expecta- 
tion fluttering at her heart, she anticipated her 
début in the ball-room. She repaired to the 
breakfast-table of her venerable friend, with 
even more than usual hilarity ; but, upon entering 
the apartment, her gaiety fled; for she was 
struck with the emotion visible on the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Lennox; her meek, but tearful 
eyes, were raised to heaven, and her hands were 
crossed on her bosom, as if to subdue the agita- 
tion of her heart, Her faithful attendant stood 
by her with an open letter in her hand. 

Mary flew towards her; and as her light step 
and soft accents met her ear, she extended her 
arms towards her. 

“Mary, my child, where are you,” exclaimed 
she, as she pressed her with convulsive eagerness 
to her heart—‘My son!—my Charles!—to- 
morrow I shall see him—See him! oh, God help 
me! I shall never see him more!” And she 
wept in all the agony of contending emotions, 
suddenly and powerfully excited. 

“But you will hear him—you will hold him to 
your heart—you will be conscious that he is be- 
side you,” said Mary. 

“Yes, — God! I shall once more hear the 
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voice of a living child! Oh, how often do those 
voices ring in my heart, that are all hushed in the 
grave! Iam used to it now—but to think of his 
returning to this wilderness! When last he left 
it, he had father, brothers, sisters—and to find all 
gone!” 

“Indeed, it will be a sad return,” said the old 
housekeeper, as she wiped her eyes; for the 
Colonel doated on his sister, and she on him, and 
his brothers too! Dearly they all loved one ano- 
ther. How in this very room have [ seen them 
chase each other up and down in their pretty 
plays, with their papa’s cap and sword, and say 
they would be soldiers !” 

Mary motioned the good woman to be silent ; 
then turning to Mrs. Lennox, she sought to 
soothe her into composure, and turned, as she 
always did, the bright side of the picture to view, 
by dwelling on the joy her son would experience 
in seeing her. Mrs. Lennox shook her head 
mournfully. 

“ Alas! he cannot joy in seeing me, such as I 
am. Ihave too long concealed from him my 
dreary doom ; he knows not that these poor eyes 
are sealed in darkness! Oh! he will seek to read 
a mother’s fondness there, and he will find all cold 
and silent.” 

“But he will also find you resigned—even 
contented,” said Mary, while her tears dropped 
on the hand she held to her lips. 

“Yes; God knows, I do not repine at his will. 
It is not for myself these tears fall; but my son. 
How will he bear to behold the mother he so 
loved and honoured, now blind, bereft, and help- 
less!” And the wounds of her heart seemed to 
bleed afresh at the excitement of even its happiest 
emotions—the return of a long absent, much-loved 
son. 

Mary exerted all the powers of her under- 
standing, all the tenderness of her heart, to dis- 
pel the mournful images that pressed on the 
mind of her friend ; but she found it was not so 
much her arguments as her presence that pro- 
duced that effect ; and to leave her in her present 
situation seemed impossible. In the agitation of 
her spirits, she had wholly forgotten the occa- 
sion that called for Mary’s absence, and she im- 
plored her to remain with her till the arrival of 
her son, with an earnestness that was irresistible. 

The thoughts of her cousin’s displeasure, should 
she absent herself on such an occasion, caused 
Mary to hesitate; yet her feelings would not al- 
low her to name the cause. 

“Tlow unfeeling it would sound to talk of 
balls at such a time,” thought she; “what a 
painful contrast must it present: surely Lady 
Emily will not blame me, and no one will miss 
me ” And, in the ardour of her feelings, 
she promised to remain. Yet she sighed as she 
sent off her excuse, and thought of the pleasures 
she had renounced ; but the sacrifice made, the 
regrets were soon past; and she devoted herself 
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entirely to soothing the agitated spirits of her 
venerable friend. 

It is perhaps the simplest and most obvious 
truth, skilfully administered, that, in the season of 
affliction, produces the most salutary effects upon 
our mind. Mary was certainly no logician, and 
all that she could say might have been said by 
another ; but there is something in the voice and 
manner that carries an irresistible influence along 
with it—something that tells us our sorrows are 
felt and understood, not coldly seen and heard. 
Mary’s well-directed exertions were repaid with 
success ; she read, talked, played, and sung, not 
in her gayest manner ; but in that subdued strain 
which harmonized with the feelings, while it won 
upon the attention, and she had at length the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing the object of her solicitude re- 
stored to her usual state of calm confiding acquies- 
cence. 

“God bless you, my dear Mary!” said she, 
as they were about to separate for the night ; “‘ He 
only can repay you for the good you have done me 
this day !” 

“ Ah!” thought Mary, as she tenderly em- 
braced her, “such a blessing is worth a dozen 
balls !” 

At that moment the sound of a carriage was 
heard, and an unusual bustle took place below ; 
but scarcely had they time to notice it, ere the door 
flew open, and Mrs. Lennox found herself locked 
in the arms of her son. 

For some minutes the tide of feeling was too 
strong for utterance, and “ My mother!” “ My 
son!” were the only words that either could ar- 
ticulate. At length, raising his head, Colonel 
Lennox fixed his eyes on his mother’s face, with 
a gaze ot deep and fearful inquiry—but no return- 
ing glance spoke there. With that mournful 
vacuity, peculiar to the blind, which is a thousand 
times more touching than all the varied expression 
of the living orb, she continued to regard the va- 
cant space which imagination had filled, with the 
image she sought in vain to behold. 

At this confirmation of his worst fears, a shade 
of the deepest anguish overspread the visage of 
her son. He raised his eyes, as in agony, to hea- 
ven—then threw himself on his mother’s bosom ; 
and as Mary hurried from the apartment, she 
heard the sob which burst from his manly heart, 
as he exclaimed, “ My dear mother, do I indeed 
find you thus !” 





CHAPTER XLIV, 


“There is more complacency in the negligence of 
some men, than in what is called the geet Les eding 
of others; ” and the little absences of the heart are of 
ten more interesting and e aging than the puncti- 
lious attention of a Foals professed sacrificers to 
the graces.” 

MAcKENZIE. 


PowerFuL emotions are the certain levellers 
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of ordinary feelings. When Mary met Colonel 
Lennox in the breakfast room the following 
morning, he accosted her, not with the ceremony 
of a stranger, but with the frankness of a heart 
careless of common forms; and spoke of his 
mother with indications of sensibility, which he 
vainly strove to repress. Mary knew that she 
had sought to conceal her real situation from 
him; but it seemed a vague suspicion of the 
truth had crossed his mind, and, having, with 
difficulty, obtained a short leave of absence, he had 
hastened to have either his hopes or fears realized. 

“ And, now that I know the worst,” said he, 
“TI know it only to deplore it. Far from alle- 
viating, my presence seems rather to aggravate 
my poor mother’s misfortune. Oh! it is heart- 
rending to see the strivings of these longing eyes 
to look upon the face of those she loves!” 

“Ab!” thought Mary, “were they to behold 
that face now, how changed would it appear!” 
as she contrasted it with the portrait that hung 
immediately over the head of the original. The 
one in all the brightness of youth—the radiant 
eyes—the rounded cheek—the fair open brow— 
spoke only of hope, and health, and joy. Those 
eyes were now dimmed by sorrow; the cheek 
was wasted with toil; the brow was clouded by 
cares. Yet, “as it is the best part of beauty 
which a picture cannot express*,” so there is 
something superior to the mere charms of form 
and colour; and an air of high-toned feeling, of 
mingled vivacity and sensibility, gave a grandeur 
to the form, and an expression to the countenance, 
which more than atoned for the want of youtfa 
more brilliant attributes. - 

At least so thought Mary; but her compari- 
sons were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Lennox. Her son flew towards her, and taking 
her arm from that of her attendant, led her to 
her seat, and sought to render her those little 
offices which her helplessness required. 

“ My dear Charles,” said she, with a smile, as 
he tried to adjust her cushions, “ your hands 
have not been used to this work. Your arm is 
my best support, but a gentler hand must smooth 
my pillow. Mary, my love, where are you? 
Give me your hand.” Then placing it in that of 
her son—“ Many a tear has this hand wiped from 
your mother’s eyes !” 

Mary, blushing deeply, hastily withdrew it. 
She felt it as a sort of appeal to Colonel Len- 
nox’s feelings; and a sense of wounded delicacy 
made her shrink from being thus recommended 
to his gratitude, But Colonel Lennox seemed 
too much absorbed in his own painful reflections 
to attach such a meaning to his mother’s words ; 
and though they excited him to regard Mary for 
a moment with peculiar interest, yet, in a little 
while, he relapsed into the mournful reverie from 
which he had been roused. 


* Lord Bacon. 
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Colonel Lennox was evidently not a show-off 
character. He seemed superior to the mere vul- 
gar aim of making himself agreeable—an aim 
which has much oftener its source in vanity than 
in benevolence. Yet he exerted himself to meet 
his mother’s cheerfulness ; though as often as he 
looked at her, or raised his eyes to the youthful 
groupe that hung before them, his changing hue 
and quivering-lip betrayed the anguish he strove 
to hide, 

Breakfast ended, Mary rose to prepare for her 
departure, in spite of the solicitations of her friend, 
that she should remain till the following day. 

“ Surely, my dear Mary,” said she, in an im- 
ploring accent, “ you will not refuse to bestow 
one day of happiness upon me ?—and it is such a 
happiness to see my Charles and you together. I 
little thought that ever I should have been so bless- 
ed. Ah! I begin to think God has yet some good 
in store for my last days! Do not then leave me 
just when I am beginning to taste of joy !”—And 
she clung to her with that pathetic look which 
Mary had ever found irresistible. 

But, upon this occasion, she steeled her heart 
against all supplication. It was the first time she 
had ever turned from the entreaty of old age or in- 
firmity ; and those only who have lived in the 
habitual practice of administering to the happiness 
of others, can conceive how much it costs the gen- 
erous heart to resist even the weaknesses of those 
it loves. But Mary felt she had already sacrificed 
too much to affection, and she. feared the reproach- 
es and ridicule that awaited her return to Beech 
Park. She therefore gently, though steadily, ad- 
hered to her resolution, only softening it by a pro- 
mise of returning soon. : 

“ ‘What an angel goes there!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lennox to her son, as Mary left the room to pre- 
pare for her departure. “ Ah! Charles, couldI but 
hope to see her yours !” 

Colonel Lennox smiled—‘ That must be when 
Tam an angel myself then. A poor weather-beaten 
soldier like me must be satisfied with something 
less.” 

“ But is she not a lovely creature?” asked his 
mother, with some solicitude. 

“ Angels, you know, are always fair,” replied 
Colonel Lennox, laughingly, trying to parry this 
attack upon his heart. 

“ Ah! Charles, that is not being serious ! But 
young people now are different from what they 
were in my day. There is no such thing as fall- 
ing in love now, you are all so cautious.” 

And the good old Lady’s thoughts reverted to 
the time when the gay and gallant Captain Len- 
nox had fallen desperately in love with her as she 
danced a minuet in a blue satin sack, and Bolog- 
na hat, at a country ball. 

“ You forget, my dear mother, what a knack I 
had in falling in love ten years ago. Since then, I 
confess I have got rather out of the way of it; but 

a little, a — practice I am sure, will make 
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me as expert as ever ;—and then I promise you 
shall have no cause to complain of my cau- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Lennox sighed, and shook her head. She 
had long cherished the hope, that if ever her son 
came home, it would be to fall in love with and 
marry her beloved Mary ; and she had dwelt upon 
this favourite scheme till it had taken entire pos- 
session of her mind. In the simplicity of her heart, 
she also imagined that it would greatly help to ac- 
celerate the event, were she to suggest the idea to 
her son, as she had no doubt but that the object of 
her affections must necessarily become the idol of 
his. So little did she know of human nature, that 
the very means she used to accomplish her pur- 
pose were the most effectual she could have con- 
trived to defeat it. Such is man, that his pride re- 
volts from all attempts to influence his affections. 
The weak and the undiscerning, indeed, are often 
led to “choose love by another’s eyes ;” but the 
lofty and independent spirit loves to create for it- 
self those feelings, which lose half their charms 
when their source is not in the depths of their own 
heart. 

It was with no slight mortification that Mrs. 
Lennox saw Mary depart without having made 
the desired impression on the heart of her son ; or, 
what was still more to be feared, of his having 
secured himself a place in her favour. But, again 
and again, she made Mary repeat her promise of 
returning soon, and spending some days with her, 
“ And then,” thought she, “things will all come 
right. When they live together, and see each other 
constantly, they cannot possibly avoid loving each 
other, and all will be as it should be. God grant I 
may live to see it!” 

And hope softened the pang of disappoint- 
ment 





CHAPTER XLv. 


‘* Qui vous a pu plonger dans cette humeur chagrine, 
A-t-on par quelque edit réformé la cuisine ?” 
BorLeav. 


Mary’s inexperienced mind expected to find, 
on her return to Beech Park, some vestige of the 
pleasures of the preceding night—some shadows 
at least of gaiety, to show what happiness she had 
sacrificed—what delight her friends had enjoyed ; 
but, for the first time, she beheld the hideous as- 
pect of departed pleasure. Drooping evergreens, 
dying lamps, dim transparencies, and faded flow- 
ers, met her view as she crossed the hall ; while 
the public rooms were covered with dust from the 
chalked floors, and wax from the droppings of the 
candles. Every thing, in short, looked tawdry 
and forlorn. Nothing was in its place—nothing 
looked as it used to do—and she stood amazed at 
the disagreeable metamorphose all things had un- 
dergone. 
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Hearing some one approach, she turned, and 
beheld Dr. Redgill enter. 

“ So—it’s only you, Miss Mary !” exclaimed he, 
in atone of chagrin, “I wasin hopes it was some 
of the woman servants. ’Pon my soul, it’s dis- 
graceful to think that, in this house, there is not a 
woman stirring yet! I have sent five messages, 
by my man, to let Mrs. Brown know that I have 
been waiting for my breakfast these two hours ; 
but this confounded ball has turned every thing 
upsidedown! You are come to a pretty scene !” 
continued he, looking round with a mixture of 
fury and contempt,—“ a very pretty scene! *Pon 
my honour, I blush to see myself standing here! 
Just look at these rags!” kicking a festoon of ar- 
tificial roses that had fallen to the ground. “Can 
any thing be more despicable?—and to think 
that rational creatures in possession of their sen- 
ses should take pleasure in the sight of such trum- 
pery !—’Pon my soul, I—I—declare it confounds 
me! I really used to think Lady Emily (for this 
is all her doing) had some sense—but such a dis- 
play of folly as this !” 

“Pshaw!” said Mary, ‘it is not fair in us to 
stand here analysing the dregs of gaiety after 
the essence is gone. [ dare say this was a very 
brilliant scene last night.” 

“Brilliant scene, indeed!” repeated the Doc- 
tor in a most wrathful accent: “1 really am 
amazed—I—yes—brilliant enough—if you mean, 
that there was a glare of light, enough to blind 
the devil. I thought my eyes would have been 
put out the short time I staid; indeed, I don’t 
think this one has recovered it yet,” advancing 
a fierce Blood-shot eye almost close to Mary’s. 
“ Don’t you think it looks a leettle inflamed, Miss 
Mary ?” 

Mary gave it as her opinion that it did. 

“Well, that’s all I've got by this business ; 
but I never was consulted about it. I thought 
it my duty, however, to give a leettle hint to the 
Earl, when the thing was proposed. ‘My 
Lord, says I, ‘your house is your own; you 
have a right to do what you please with it; burn 
it; pullit down; make a purgatory of it; but, 
for God’s sake, don’t give a ball in it!’ The ball 
was given, and you see the consequences, A 
ball! and what’s a ball, that a whole family should 
be thrown into disorder for it ?” 

“T dare say to those who are engaged 1n it, it 
is a very delightful amusement at the time.” 

“Delightful fiddlestick !_ *Pon my soul, I’m sur- 
prised at you, Miss Mary! I thougt your stay- 
ing away was a pretty strong proof of your good 
sense; but I—hem! Delightful amusement, in- 
deed! to see human creatures twirling one ano- 
ther about all night like so many monkies—mak- 
ing perfect mountebanks of themselves. Really, 
I look upon dancing as a most degrading and a 
most immoral practice. ’Pon my soul, I—I 
couldn’t have the face to waltz, I know ; and it’s 
all on account of this delightful amusement,” 
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with a convulsive shake of his chin, “that things 
are in this state—myself kept waiting for my 
breakfast two hours and a half beyond my natu- 
ral time: not that I mind myself at all—that’s 
neither here nor there—and if I was the only 
sufferer, I’m sure I should be the very last to 
complain—but I own it vexes—it distresses me. 
*Pon my honour, I can’t stand seeing a whole fa- 
mily going to destruction !” 

The Doctor’s agitation was so great, that Ma- 
ry really pitied him. 

“Tt is rather hard that you cannot get any 
breakfast, since you had no enjoyment in the 
ball,” said she. “I dare say, were I to apply to 
Mrs. Brown, she would trust me with her keys ; 
and I shall be happy to officiate for her in making 
your tea.” 

“Thank you, Miss Mary,” replied the Doctor 
coldly. “I’m very much obliged to you. It is 
really a very polite offer on your part ; but hem!— 
you might have observed, that I never take tea to 
breakfast. I keep that for the evening: most 
people, I know, do the reverse, but they’re in the 
wrong. Coffee is too nutritive for the evening, 
The French themselves are in an error there. 
That woman, that Mrs. Brown, knows what I 
like ; in fact, she’s the only woman ever I met 
with, who could make coffee—coffee that I thought 
drinkable. She knows that—and she knows 
that I like it toa moment—and yet—” 

Here the Doctor blew his nose, and Mary 
thought she perceived a tear twinkle in his eye. 
Finding she was incapable of administering con- 
solation, she was about to quit the room, when 
the Doctor, recovering himself, called after her. 

“If you happen to be going the way of Mrs, 
Brown’s room, Miss Mary, I would take it very 
kind if you could just contrive to let her know 
what time of day it is ; and that I have not tasted 
a mouthful of any thing since last night at twelve 
o’clock, when I took a leettle morsel of supper in 
my own room.” 

Mary took advantage of the deep sigh that fol- 
lowed to make her escape ; and as she crossed 
the vestibule, she descried the Doctor’s man, 
hurrying along with a coffee pot, which she had 
no doubt would pour consolation into his master’s 
soul. 

As Mary was aware of her mother’s dislike to 
introduce herinto company, she flattered herself she 
had for once done something to merit her appro- 
bation, by having absented herself on this occa- 
sion. But Mary was a novice in the ways of 
temper, and had yet to learn, that to study to 
please, and to succeed, are very different things. 
Lady Juliana had been decidedly averse to her 
appearing at the ball, but she was equally dispos- 
ed to take off2nce at her having staid away ; be- 
sides, she had not been pleased herself, and her 
glass told her she looked jaded and ill. She 
was therefore, as her maid expressed it, in a most 
particular bad temper ; and Mary to endure 
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tepreaches, of which she could only make out, 
that although she ought not to have been present, 
she was much te blame in having been absent. 
Lady Emily’s indignation was in a different style. 
There was a heart and energy in her anger, that 
never failed to overwhelm her victim at once. 
But it was more tolerable than the tedious, fretful, 
ill humour of the other ; and after she had fair- 
ly exhausted herself in invective, and ridicule, and 
insolence, and drawn tears from her cousin’s eyes 
by the bitterness of her language, she heartily 
embraced her—vowed she liked her better than 
any body in the world--and that she was a fool for 
minding any thing she said to her. 

“T assure you,” said she, “ I was only torment- 
ing you a little, and you must own you deserve 
that; but you can’t suppose [ meant half what I 
said; that is a bétise | can’t conceive you guilty 
of. You see Iam much more charitable in my 
conclusions than you. You have no scruple in 
thinking me a wretch, though I’m too good na- 
tured to set you down for a fool. Come, brighten 
up, and I'll tell you all about the ball. How I 
hate it, were it only for having made your nose 
red! But really, the thing in itself was detestable. 
Job himself must have gone mad at the provoca- 
tions I met with. In the first place, I had set my 
heart upon introducing you with eclét, and instead 
of which you preferred psalm-singing with Mrs, 
Lennox, or sentiment with her son—I don’t know 
which. In the next place, there was a dinner in 
Bath, that kept away some of the best men ; then, 
after waiting an hour and a half for Frederick to 
begin the ball with Lady Charlotte M——, I went 
myself to his room, and found him lounging by the 
fire with a volume of Rousseau in his hand, not 
dressed, and quite surprised that I should think 
his presence at all necessary ; and when he did 
make his entré, conceive my feelings at seeing him 
single out Lady Placid as his partner! I certainly 
would rather have seen him waltzing with a hye- 
na! I don’t believe he knew or cared whom he 
danced with—unless, perhaps, it had been Ade- 
laide, but she was engaged—and, by-the-bye, there 
certainly is some sort of a liaison there—how it 
will end I don’t know—it depends upon themselves 
—for I’m sure the course of their love may run 
smooth if they choose—I know nothing to inter- 
rupt it. Perhaps, indeed, it may become stagnate 
from that very circumstance—for you know, or 
perhaps you don’t know, ‘there is no spirit under 
heaven that works with such delusion.’ ” 

Mary would have felt rather uneasy at this in- 
telligence, had she believed it possible for her sis- 
ter to be in love; but she had ever appeared to 
her so insensible to every tender emotion and ge- 
nerous affection, that she could not suppose even 
love itself was capable of making any impression 
on her heart. When, however, she saw them to- 
gether, she began to waver in her opinion, Ade- 
laide, silent and disdainful to others, was now gay 
and —— to Lord Lindore, and looked as if 
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she triumphed in the victory she had already won, 
It was not so easy to ascertain the nature of Lord 
Lindore’s feelings towards his cousin, and time 
only developed them. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


‘Les douleurs muettes et stupides sont hors 
d’usage ; on pleure, on récite, répete, on est si touchée 
de la mort de son mari, qu’on n’en oublie pas la moin- 
dre circonstance.” 

LA BRUYERE. 


“Pray put on your Lennox face this morning, 
Mary,” said Lady Emily one day to her consin, 
“For I want you to goand pay a funeral visit 
with me to a distant relation, but unhappily a 
near neighbour of ours, who has lately lost her 
husband. Lady Juliana and Adelaide ought to 
go, but they won’t, so you and I must celebrate, 
as we best can, the obsequies of the Honourable 
Mr. Sufton.” 

Mary readily assented ; and when they were 
seated in the carriage, her cousin began-~ 

“Since Iam going to put you in the way of a 
trap, I think it but fair to warn you of it. All 
traps are odious things, and I make it my business 
to expose them wherever I find them. I own it 
chafes my spirits to see even sensible people taken 
in by the clumsy machinery of such a woman as 
Lady Matilda Sufton. So here she is in her true 
colours. Lady Matilda is descended from the 
ancient and illustrious family of Altamont. To 
have a fair character is, in her eyes, much more 
important than to deserve it, she has prepared 
speeches for every occasion; and she expects 
they are to be believed—in short, she is a show 
woman—the world is her theatre, and from it she 
looks for the plaudits due to her virtue—for with 
her, the reality and the semblance are synonimous. 
She has a grave and imposing air, which keeps 
the timid at a distance; and she delivers the most 
common truths as if they were the most profound 
aphorisms. ‘To degrade herself is her greatest 
fear ; for, to use her own expression, there is 
nothing so degrading as assvciating with our in- 
feriors—that is, our inferiors in rank and wealth 
—for with her all other gradations are incom- 
prehensible. With the lower orders of society 
she is totally unacquainted,—she knows they are 
meanly clothed and coarsely fed—consequently 
they are mean. She is proud, both from nature 
and principle; for she thinks it is the duty of 
every woman of family to be proud, and that hu- 
mility is only a virtue to the canaille. Proper 
pride she calls it, though I rather think it ought 
to be pride proper, as I imagine it is a distinction 
that was unknown before the introduction of he- 
raldry. The only true knowledge, according to 
her creed, is the knowledge of the world, by 
which she means a knowledge of the most courtly 

















etiquette—the manners and habits of the great, 
and the newest fashions in dress. Ignoramuses 
might suppose she entered deeply into things, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with human na- 
ture—no such thing—the only wisdom she pos- 
sesses, like the owl, is the look of wisdom, and 
that is the very part of it which I detest. Pas- 
sions or feelings she has none; and to love, she 
is an utter stranger. When somewhat “in the 
sear and yellow leaf,” she married Mr. Sufton, 
a silly old man, who had been dead to the world 
for many years. But after having had him buried 
alive in his own chamber till his existence was 
forgot, she had him disinterred for the purpose of 
giving him a splendid burial in good earnest. 
‘That done, her duty is now to mourn, or appear 
to mourn, for the approbation of the world. And 
now you shall judge for yourself, for here is Suf- 
ton-House. Now for the trappings and the weeds 
of wo.” 

Aware of her cousin’s satirical turn, Mary was 
not disposed to yield conviction to her representa- 
tion, but entered Lady Matilda’s drawing-room 
with a mind sufficiently unbiassed to allow her to 
form her own judgment ; but a very light survey 
satisfied her that the picture was not overcharged. 
Lady Matilda sat in an attitude of wo—a crape- 
fan and open prayer-book lay before her—her 
cambric handkerchief wasin her hand—her mourn- 
ing-ring was upon her finger—and the tear, not 
unbidden, stood in her eye. On the same sofa, and 
side by side, sat a tall, awkward, vapid looking 
personage, whom she introduced as her brother, 
the Duke of Altamont. His Grace was flanked 
by an obsequious looking gentleman, who was 
slightly named, as General Carver ; and at a re- 
spectful distance was seated a sort of half-cast 
gentlewoman, something betwixt the confidential 
friend and humble companion, who was incident- 
ally mentioned as “ my good Mrs, Finch.” 

Her Ladyship pressed Lady Emily’s hand— 

“T did not expect, my dearest young friend, af- 
ter the blow I have experienced—I did not expect 
I should so soon have been enabled to see my 
friends ; but I have made a great exertion. HadI 
consulted my own feelings, indeed !—but there is 
a duty we owe to the world—there is an example 
we are all bound to show—but such a blow!” 
Here she had recourse to her handkerchief. 

“ Such a blow !” echoed the Duke. 

“ Such a blow!” re-echoed the General. 

“ Such a blow !” reverberated Mrs, Finch. 

“The most doating husband! I may say he 
lived but in my sight. Such a man!” 

“ Such a man!” said the Duke. 

“ Such a man!” exclaimed the General. 

“Oh! such a man!” sobbed Mrs. Finch, as 
she complacently dropped a few tears. At that 
moment, sacred to tender remembrance, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Downe Wright was announc- 
ed. She entered the room as if she had come to 
profane the ashes of the dead, and insult the feel- 
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ings of the living. A smile was upon her face ; 
and, in place of the silent pressure, she shook her 
Ladyship heartily by the hand, as she expressed 
her pleasure at seeing her look so well. 

“ Well!” replied the Lady, “that is wonderful, 
after what I have suffered—but grief, it seems, 
will not kill !” 

“T never thought it would,” said Mrs. Downe 
Wright ; “but [ thought your having been con- 
fined to the house so long might have affected 
your looks. However, I’m happy to see that is 
not the case, as [ don’t recollect ever to have seen 
you so fat.” 

Lady Matilda tried to look her into decency, 
but in vain. She sighed, and even groaned ; but 
Mrs. Downe Wright would not be dolorous, and 
was not to be taken in, either by sigh or groan, 
crape-fan, or prayer-book. There was nobody her 
Ladyship stood so much in awe of as Mrs. Downe 
Wright. She had an instinctive knowledge that 
she knew her, and she felt her genius repressed 
by her, as Julius Cesar’s was by Cassius. They 
had been very old acquaintances, but never were 
cordial friends, though many worthy people are 
apt to confound the two. Upon this occasion, Mrs, 
Downe Wright certainly did ; for, availing her- 
self of this privilege, she took off her cloak, and 
said, “Tis so long since I have seen you, my 
dear ; and since I see you so well, and able to 
enjoy the society of your friends, I shall delay the 
rest of my visits, and spend the morning with 
you.” 

“That is truly kind of you, my dear Mrs. 
Downe Wright,” returned the mourner, with a 
countenance in which real wo was now plainly 
depicted ; “ but I cannot be so selfish as to claim 
such a sacrifice from you.” 

“There is no sacrifice in the case, I assure 
you, my dear,” returned Mrs. Downe Wright : 
“ This is a most comfortable room; and I could 
go nowhere, that I would meet a pleasanter little 
circle,” looking round. 

Lady Matilda thought herself undone. Look- 
ing well—fat—comfortable room—pleasant circle 
—-rung in her ears, and caused almost as great a 
whirl in her brain as noses, lips, handkerchiefs, 
did in Othello’s. Mrs, Downe Wright, always 
disagreeable, was now perfectly insupportable. 
She had disconcerted all her plans—she was a 
bar to all her studied speeches—even an obstacle 
to all her sentimental looks ; yet to get rid of her 
was impossible. In fact, Mrs. Downe Wright 
was far from being an amiable woman. She took 
a malicious pleasure in tormenting those she did 
not like ; and her skill in this art was so great, 
that she even deprived the tormented of the pri- 
vilege of complaint. She had a great insight into 
character, and she might be said to read the very 
thoughts of her victims. Making a desperate 
effort to be herself again, Lady Matilda turned to 
her two young visitors, with whom she had still 
some hopes of success, 
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“T cannot express how much [ feel indebted 
to the sympathy of my friends upon this trying 
occasion—an occasion, indeed, that called for 
sympathy.” 

“ A most melancholy occasion !” said the Duke. 

“ A most distressing occasion!” exclaimed the 
General. 

“ Never was greater occasion!” moaned Mrs. 
Finch. 

Her Ladyship wiped her eyes, and resumed, 

“] feel that I act but a melancholy part, in 
spite of every exertion. But my kind friend, Mrs. 
Downe Wright’s spirits will, I trust, support me. 
She knows what it is to lose——” 

Again her voice was buried in her handker- 
chief, and again she recovered and proceeded. 

“T ought to apologize for being thus overcome ; 
but my friends, [ hope, will make due allow- 
ance for my situation. It cannot be expected 
that I should at all times find myself able for 
company.” 

“Not at all!” said the Duke ; and the two sa- 
tellities uttered their responses. 

“You are able for a great deal, my dear,” said 
the provoking Mrs. Downe Wright; “and I have 
no doubt but, with a very little exertion, you could 
behave as if nothing had happened.” 

“Your partiality makes you suppose me 
capable of a great deal more than I am equal to,” 
answered her Ladyship, with a real hysteric 
sob. “It is not every one who his blessed with 
the spirits of Mrs, Downe Wright.” 

“ What woman can do, you dare; who dares 
do more, is none !” said the General, bowing with 
a delighted air at this brilliant application. 

Mrs. Downe Wright charitably allowed it to 
pass as she thought it might be construed cither 
as a compliment or a banter. Visitors flocked 
in, and the insufferable Mrs, Downe Wright de- 
clared to all, that her Ladyship was astonish- 
ingly well ; but without the appropriate whine, 
which gives proper pathos, and generally accom- 
panies this hackneyed speech. Mrs, Finch in- 
deed laboured hard to counteract the effect of 
this injudicious cheerfulness, by the most ortho- 
dox sighs, shakes of the head, and confidential 
whispers, in which ‘wonderful woman !’—‘pro- 
digious exertion !’—‘ perfectly overcome !’—‘ suf- 
fer for this afterwards,—were audibly heard by 
all present ; but even then Mrs. Downe Wright’s 
drawn up lip and curled nose spoke daggers, 
At length the tormentor recollected an engage- 
ment she had made elsewhere, and took leave, 
promising to return, if possible, the following day. 
Her friend, in her own mind, took her measures 
accordingly. She resolved to order her own 
carriage to be in waiting, and if Mrs. Downe 
Wright put her threat in execution, she would 
take an airing. ‘True, she had not intended to 
have been able for such an exertion for at least 
a week longer; but, with the blinds down, she 
thought it —- have an interesting effect. 
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The enemy fairly gone, Lady Matilda seemed 
to feel like a person suddenly relieved from the 
night-mare ; and she was beginning to give a fair 
specimen of her scenic powers, when Lady Emily, 
seeing the game was up with Mrs. Downe Wright, 
abruptly rose to depart. 

“This has been a trying scene for you, my 
sweet young friends!” said her Ladyship, taking 
a hand of each. 

“Tt has indeed !” replied Lady Emily, in atone 
so significant as made Mary start. 

“1 knew it would—youth is always so full of 
sympathy. I own I have a preference for the 
society of my young friends on that account. 
My good Mrs. Finch, indeed, is an exception ; 
but worthy Mrs. Downe Wright has been almost 
too much for me.” 

“She is too much !” said the Duke. 

“She is a great deal too much!” said_the 
General. 

“She is a vast deal too much!” said Mrs. 
Finch. 

“ T own I have been rather overcome by her!” 
with a deep-drawn sigh, which her visitors has- 
tily availed themselves of to make their retreat 
The Duke and the General handed Lady Emily. 
and Mary to their carriage. 

“You find my poor sister wonderfully com- 
posed,” said the former. 

“Charming woman, Lady Matilda!” ¢jacu- 
lated the latter; “her feelings do honour to her 
head and heart !” 

Mary sprung into the carriage as quick as 
possible to be saved the embarrassment of a re- 
ply; and it was not till they were fairly out of 
sight that she ventured to raise her eyes to her 
cousin’s face. There the expression of ill hu- 
mour and disgust was so strongly depicted, that 
she could no longer repress her risible emotions, 
but gave way to a violent fit of laughter. 

“ How !” exclaimed her companion, “is this the 
only effect ‘ Matilda’s moan’ has produced upon 
you? I expected your taste for grief would have 
been highly gratified by this affecting representa- 
tion.” 

“My appetite, you ought rather to say,” re- 
plied Mary ; “taste implies some discrimination 
which you seem to deny me.” 

“Why, to tell vou the truth, I do look upon you 
as a sort of intellectual goule—you really do re- 
mind me of the lady in the Arabian Nights, 
whose taste or appetite, which you will, led her 
to scorn every thing that did not savour of the 
church-yard.” 

“The delicacy of your comparison is highly 
flattering” said Mary; “but I must be duller 
than the fat weed, were I to give my sympathy 
to such as Lady Matilda Surface.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear you say so; for I as- 
sure you, | was in pain lest you should have been 
taken in, notwithstanding my warning to say 
something larmoyante—or join the soft echo—or 
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heave a sigh—or drop a tear—or do something, 
in short, that would have disgraced you with me 
for ever. At one time I must do you the justice to 
own, I thought I saw you with difficulty repress 
a smile, and then you blushed so, for fear you 
had betrayed yourself! The smile I suppose 
has gained you one conquest—the blush another. 
How happy you, who can hit the various tastes 
so easily! Mrs. Downe Wright whispered me 
as she left the room, ‘ What a charming intelli- 
gent countenance your cousin has!’ While my 
Lord Duke of Altamont observed, as he handed 
me along, ‘What a very sweet modest looking 
gitl Miss Douglas was!’ So take your choice— 
Mrs. William Downe Wright, or Duchess of 
Altamont !” 

“Duchess of Altamont, to be sure,” said 
Mary; “and then suchaman! Oh! such a 
man!” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


For marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than tobe dealt with in attorneyship.” 


P SHAKSPEARE. 

“ ALLow me to introduce to you, ladies, that 
most *high and puissant Princess, her Grace the 
Duchess af Altamont, Marchioness of Norwood, 
Countess of Penrose, Baroness of, &c. &c.,” cried 
Lady Emily, as she threw open the drawing-room 
door, and ushered Mary into the presence of her 
mother and sister, with all the demonstrations of 
ceremony and respect. The one frowned—the 
other coloured. 

“How vastly absurd!” cried Lady Juliana, 
angrily. 

“ How vastly amusing!” cried Adelaide, con- 
temptuously. 

“ How vastly annoying!” cried Lady Emily ; 
“to think that this lithe Highlander should bear 
aloft the Ducal crown, while you and I, Adelaide, 
must sneak about in shabby straw bonnets,” 
throwing down her own in pretended indignation, 
“Then to think, which is almost certain, of her 
Viceroying it some day; and you and J, and all 
of us, being presented to her Majesty--having the 
honour of her hand to kiss—retreating from the 
royal presence upon her heels. Oh, ye Sylphs 
and Gnomes!” and she pretended’ to sink down 
overwhelmed with mortification. 

Lady Emily delighted in tormenting her aunt 
and cousin, and she saw that she had completely 
succeeded. Mary was disliked by her mother, 
and despised by her sister; and any attempt to 
bring her forward, or raise her to a level with 
themselves, never failed to excite the indignation 
of both, The consequences were always felt by 
her, in the increased ill-humour and disdainful in- 


difference with which she was treated; and, on 
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the present occasion, her injudicious friend was 
only brewing phials of wrath for her. But Lady 
Emily never looked to future consequences—pre- 
sent effect was all she cared for; and she went on 
to relate seriously, as she called it, but in the most 
exaggerated terms, the admiration which the Duke 
had expressed for Mary, and her own firm belief 
that she might be Duchess when she chose; 
“ that is, after the expiry of his mourning for the 
late Duchess, Every one knows that he is desi- 
rous of having a family, and is determined to mar- 
ry the moment propriety permits—he is now deci- 
dedly on the look-out, for the year must be very 
near a close ; and then, hail Duchess of Alta- 
mont !” 

“T must desire, Lady Emily, you will find some 
other subject for your wit, and not fill the girl’s 
head with folly and nonsense: there is a great 
deal too much of both already.” 

“Take care what you say of the future repre- 
sentative of majesty ; this may be high treason 
yet ; only I trust your Grace will be as generous 
as Henry the Fifth was, and that the Duchess of 
Altamont will not remember the offences commit- 
ted against Mary Douglas.” 

Lady Juliana, to whom a jest was an outrage, 
and raillery incomprehensible, now started up, and 
as she passionately swept out of the room, threw 
down a stand of hyacinths, which, for the present, 
put a stop to Lady Emily’s diversion. 

The following day Mrs. Downe Wright arrived 
with her son, evidently primed for falling in love 
at first sight. He wasavery handsome young 
man, gentle, and rather pleasing in his manners ; 
and Mary, to whom his intentions were not so 
palpable, thought him by no means deserving 
of the contempt her cousin had expressed for him. 

“ Well!” cried Lady Emily, after they were 
gone, “the plot begins to thicken—lovers begin 
to pour in, but all for Mary—how mortifying 
to you and me, Adelaide! At this rate we shall 
have nothing to boast of in the way of disinter- 
ested attachment ; nobody refused ! nothing re- 
nounced! By and bye Edward will be reckoned 
a very good match for me, and you will be thought 
greatly married, if you succeed in securing Lin- 
dore : poor Lord Lindore, as it seems that wretch 
Placid calls him.” 

Adelaide heard all her cousin’s taunts in si- 
lence, and with apparent coolness ; but they ran- 
kled deep ina heart already festering with pride, 
envy, and ambition. The thoughts of her sister-— 
and that sister so inferior to herself—attaining a 
more splendid alliance, was not to be endured. 
True, she loved Lord Lindore, and imagined her- 
self beloved in return ; but even that was not suf- 
ficient to satisfy the craving passions of a pervert- 
ed mind. She did not, indeed, attach implicit be- 
lief to all that her cousin said on the subject ; but 
she was provoked and irritated at the mere suppo- 
sition of such a thing being possible ; for it is not 
merely the jealous whose ne os the sport of 
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trifles light as air ; every evil thought, every un- 
amiable feeling, bears about with it the bane of 
that enjoyment after which it vainly aspires. 

Mary felt the increasing ill humour which this 
subject drew upon her, without being able to pe- 
netrate the cause of it ; but she saw that it was 
displeasing to her mother and sister, and that was 
sufficient to make her wish to put a stop to it. 
She, therefore, earnestly entreated Lady Emily to 
end the joke. 

“Excuse me,” replied her Ladyship, “I shall 
do no suchthing. In the first place, there happens 
to be no joke in the matter: I’m certain, seriously 
certain, or certainly serious, which you like, that 
you may be Duchess of Altamont, if you please. 
It could be no common admiration that prompted 
his Grace to an original and spontaneous effusion 
of it. I have met with him before, and never sus- 
pected that he had an innate idea in his head. I 
certainly never heard him utter any thing half so 
brilliant before—it seemed quite like the effect of 
inspiration.” 

“But I cannot conceive, even were it as you 
say, why my mother should be so displeased about 
it. She surely cannot suppose me so silly, as to 
be elated by the unmeaning admiration of any 
one, or so meanly aspiring as to marry a man I 
could not love, merely because he is a Duke: she 
was incapable of such a thing herself, she cannot 
then suspect me.” 

“It seems as impossible to make you enter into 
the characters of your mother and sister, as it 
would be to teach them to comprehend yours, and 
far be it from me to act as interpreter betwixt your 
understandings. If you can’t even imagine such 
things as prejudice, narrow-mindedness, envy, ha- 
tred, and malice, your ignorance is bliss, and you 
had better remain in it. But you may take my 
word for one thing, and that is, that ’tis a much 
wiser thing to resist tyranny, than to submit to it. 
Your patient Grizzles make nothing of it, except 
in little books: in real life they become perfect 
pack-horses, saddled with the whole offences of 
the family. Such will you become unless you 
pluck up spirit, and dash out. Marry the Duke, 
and drive over the necks of all your relations ; 
that’s my advice to you.” 

“ And you may rest assured, that when I fol- 
low your advice, it shall be in whole, not in part.” 

“Well, situated so detestably as you are, I ra- 
ther think the best thing you could do, would be 
to make yourself Duchess of Altamont. How 
disdainful you look! Come, tell me honestly now, 
would you really refuse to be Your Grace, with 
ninety thousand a year, and remain simple Mary 
Douglas, passing rich with perhaps forty ?” 

“ Unquestionably,” said Mary. 

“What! you really pretend to say you would 
not marry the Duke of Altamont?” cried Lady 
Emily. “Not that I would take him myself; but 
as you and I, though the best of friends, differ 
widely in - tapes on most subjects, I should 
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really like to know how it happens that we coin- 
cide in this one. Very different reasons, I dare 
say, lead to the same conclusion; but I shall ge- 
nerously give you the advantage of hearing mine 
first. I shall say nothing of being engaged—I 
shall even banish that idea from my thoughts ; but 
were I free as air—unloving and unloved—I would 
refuse the Duke of Altamont ; first, because he is 
old—no, first, because he is stupid ; second, be- 
cause he is formal ; third, because he swallows all 
Lady Matilda’s flummery ; fourth, because he is 
more than double my age ; fifth, because he is not 
handsome ; and, to sum up the whole in the sixth, 
he wants that inimitable Je ne scais quoi, which I 
consider as a necessary ingredient in the matri- 
monial cup. I shall not, in addition to these de- 
fects, dwell upon his unmeaning stare—his formal 
bow—his little senseless simper, &c. &c. All 
these enormities, and many more of the same 
stamp, I shall pass by, as I have no doubt they 
had their due effect upon you as well as me ; but 
then I am not like you, under the torments of Lady 
Juliana’s authority: were that the case, I should 
certainly think it a blessing to become Duchess of 
any body to-morrow.” 

“ And can you really imagine,” said Mary, 
“that for the sake of shaking off a parent’s au- 
thority, I would impose upon myself chains still 
heavier, and even more binding ? Can you sup- 
pose I would so far forfeit my honour and truth, 
as that I would swear to love, honour; and obey, 
where I could feel neither love nor respect ; and 
where cold constrained obedience would be all of 
my duty I could hope to fulfil ?” 

“Love!” exclaimed Lady Emily ; “ can I credit 
my ears? Love! did you say? I thought that 
had only been for naughty ones, such as me ; and 
that saints like you would have married for any 
thing and every thing but love! Prudence, I 
thought, had been the word with you proper ladies 
—a prudent marriage! Come, confess, is not that 
the climax of virtue in the creed of your school ?” 

“T never learnt the creed of any school,” said 
Mary, “ nor ever heard any one’s sentiments on 
the subject, except my dear Mrs. Douglas.” 

“ Well, I should like to hear your oracle’s 
opinion, if you can give it in short hand.” 

“She warned me there was a passion, which 
was very fashionable, and which I should hear a 
great deal of, both in conversation and books, that 
was the result of indulged fancy, warm imagina- 
tions, and ill-regulated minds ; that many had 
fallen into its snares, deceived by its glowing co- 
lours and alluring name ; that ad 

“ A very good sermon, indeed !” interrupted 
Lady Emily ; “ but, no offence to Mrs. Douglas, 
I think I could preach a better myself. Love is a 
passion that has been much talked of, often de- 
scribed, and little understood. Cupid has many 
counterfeits going about the world, who pass very 
well with those whose minds are capable of pas- 
sion, but not of love, These Birmingham Cupids 
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have many votaries amongst boarding school 
misses, militia officers, and milliners’ apprentices ; 
who marry upon the mutual faith of blue eyes and 
scarlet coats: have dirty houses and squalling 
children, and hate each other most delectably. 
Then there is another species for more refined 
souls, which owes its birth to the works of Rous- 
seau, Goethe, Cottin, &c: its success depends 
very much upon rocks, woods, and waterfalls ; 
and it generally ends in daggers, pistols, or poison. 
But there, I think, Lindore would be more elo- 
quent than me, sol shall leave it for him to dis- 
cuss that chapter with you. But, to return to your 
own immediate concerns—Pray, are you then 
positively prohibited from falling in love? Did 
Mrs. Douglas only dress up a scarecrow to frigh- 
ten you, or had she the candour to show you Love 
himself in all his majesty ?” 

“She told me,” said Mary, “that there was a 
love which even the wisest and most virtuous need 
not blush to entertain—the love of a virtuous ob- 
ject, founded upon esteem, and heightened by a 
similarity of tastes, and sympathy of feelings, into 
a pure and devoted attachment: unless I feel all 
this, I shall never fancy myselfin love.” 

“Aumph ! I can’t say much as to the similar- 
ity of tastes and sympathy of souls between the 
Duke and you, but surely you might contrive to 
feel sume love and esteem fora coronet and ninety 
thousand a year.” 

“Suppose I did,” said Mary, with a smile, “ the 
next point is to honour ; and surely he is as un- 
likely to excite that sentiment as the other. Ho- 
nour—” 

“T can’t have a second sermon upon honour. 
‘Can honour take away the grief of a wound ?” 
as Falstaff says. Love is the only subject I care 
to preach about ; though, unlike many young la- 
dies, we can talk about other things too ; but as 
to this Duke, I certainly ‘had rather live on cheese 
and garlic, in a windmill far, than feed on cates, 
and have him talk te me in any summer-house in 
Christendom ;? and now [ have had Mrs.Doug- 
las’s second-hand sentiments upon the subject—I 
should like to hear yéur own.” 

“Thave never thought much upon the subject,” 
said Mary ; “my sentiments are therefore all at 
second-hand, but I shall repeat to you what I think 
is not love, and what is.”—And she repeated these 
pretty and well known lines :— 





CARELESS AND FAITHFUL LOVE. 


To sigh—yet feel no pain— 
To weep—yet scarce know why, 

To sport an hour with beauty’s chain, 
Then throw it idly by : 

To kneel at many a shrine, 
Yet lay the heart on none ; 

To think all other charms divine, 
But those we just have won :— 

This is love—careless love— 


Such as kindleth hearts that rove. 
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To keep one sacred flame 
Through life, unchill’d, unmov’d ; 

To love in wint’ry age the same 
That first in youth we loved: 

To feel that we adore 
With such refined excess, 

That though the heart would break with more 

We could not love with less.— 

This is love—faithful love, 
Such as saints might feel above. 


“ And such as I do feel, and will always feel, 
for my Edward,” said Lady Emily—* But 
there is the dressing bell!” And she flew off sing- 
ing, 

“ To keep one sacred flame,’ &c, 


CHAPTER XLVI, 


“* Some, when they write to their friends, are all 
affection ; some are wise and sententious ; some 
strain their powers for efforts of gaiety ; some write 
news, and some write secrets—but to make a letter 
without affection, without wisdom, without gaiety, 
without news, and without a secret, is doubtless the 
great epistolic art.” 

Dr. Jomnson. 


An unusual length of time had elapsed since 
Mary had heard from Glenfern, and she was be- 
ginning to feel some anxiety on account of her 
friends there, when her apprehensions were dis- 
pelled by the arrival of a large packet, containing 
letters from Mrs. Douglas and aunt Jacky. The 
former, although the one that conveyed the great- 
est degree of pleasure, was perhaps not the one 
that would be most acceptable to the reader. In- 
deed, it is generally admitted, that the letters of 
single ladies are infinitely more lively and enter- 
taining than those of married ones—a fact which 
can neither be denied nor accounted for. The fol- 
lowing is a faithful transcript from the original 
letter in question. 





“ Glenfern Castle, shire, N. B, 


Feb. 19th, 18—. 
“ MY DEAR MARY, 

“Yours was received with much pleasure, 
as it is always a satisfaction to your friends here to 
know that you are well and doing well, We all 
take the most sincere interest in your health, and 
also in your improvements in other respects. But I 
am sorry to say they do not quite keep pace with 
our expectations. 1 must therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to you a fault of yours, which, 
though a very great one in itself, is one that a very 
slight degree of attention on your part, will, I have 
no doubt, enable you to get entirely the better of. 
It is fortunate for you, my dear Mary, that you 
have friends who are always ready to point out 
your errors to you. For want of that most invalu- 
able blessing, of, viz. a sincere friend, many a one 
has gone out of the world no wiser, in many respects, 
than when they came into it. a poe flatter 
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myself, will not be your case, as you cannot but be 
sensible of the great pains my sister and 1 have 
taken to point out your faults to you from the hour 
of your birth. The one to which I particularly 
allude at present is, the constant omission of pro- 
per dates to your letters, by which means we are 
all of us very often brought into most unpleasant 
situations. As an instance of it, our worthy minis- 
ter, Mr. M’Drone, happened to be calling here the 
very day we received your last letter. After hear- 
ing it read, he most naturally inquired the date of 
it ; and I cannot tell you how awkward we all felt 
when we were obliged to confess it had none! 
And since I am upon that subject, I think it much 
better to tell you candidly that I do not think your 
hand of write by any means improved. It does not 
look as if you bestowed that pains upon it which 
you undoubtedly ought to do ; for without pains, I 
can assure you, Mary, you will never do any 
thing well. As our admirable grandmother, good 
Lady Girnachgowl, used to say, pains makes gains ; 
and sg it was seen upon her ; for it was entirely 
owing to her pains that the Girnachgowl estate 
was relieved, and came to be what it is now, viz. 
a most valuable and highly productive property. 

I know there are many young people who are 
very apt to think it beneath them to take pains ; 
but I sincerely trust, my dear Mary, you have 
more sense than to be so very foolish. Next to 
a good distinct hand of write, and proper stops 
(which I observe you never put) the thing most 
to be attended to is your style, which we all think 
might be greatly improved by a little reflection on 
your part, joined to a few judicious hints from 
your friends. We are all of opinion, that your 
periods are too short, and also that your expres- 
sions are deficient in dignity. Neither are you 
sufficiently circumstantial in your intelligence, even 
upon subjects of the highest importance. Indeed, 
upon some subjects, you communicate no informa- 
tion whatever, which is certainly very extraordi- 
nary ina young person, who ought to be natu- 
rally extremely communicative. Miss -M’Pry, 
who is here upon a visit to us at present, is per- 
fectly astonished at the total want of news in your 
letters. She has a niece residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath, who sends her regular lists of the 
company there, and also an account of the most 
remarkable events that take place there. Indeed, 
had it not been for Patty M’Pry, we never would 
have heard a syllable of the celebrated Lady Tra- 
vers’s elopement with Sir John Conquest ; and, 
indeed, I cannot conceal from you, that we have 
heard more as to what goes on in Lord Court- 
land’s family, through Miss Patty M’Pry, than 
ever we have heard from you, Mary. 

In short, I must plainly tell you, however pain- 
ful you may feel it, that not one of us is ever a 
whit the wiser after reading your letters than we 
were before. But 1 am sorry to say thisis not 
the most serious part of the complaint we have to 
make — i We are all welling to find ex 





euses for you, even upon these points, but I must 
confess your neglecting to return any answers to 
certain inquiries of your aunts’, appears to me 
perfectly inexcusable. Of course, you must un- 
derstand that I allude to that letter of your aunt 
Grizzy’s, dated the 17th of December, wherein 
she expressed a strong desire that you should en- 
deavour to make yourself mistress of Dr. Red- 
gill’s opinion with respect to lumbago, as she is 
extremely anxious to know whether he considers 
the seat of the disorder to be in thé” benes or the 
sinews; and undoubtedly it is of the greatest 
consequence to procure the opinion of a sensible 
well-informed English physician, upon a subject 
of such vital importance. Your aunt Nicky, also 
in a letter, dated the 22d of D ber, requested 
to be informed whether Lord Courtland (like our 
great landholders) killed his own mutton, as Miss 
P. M’P. insinuates in a letter to her aunt, that the 
servants there are suspected of being guilty of 
great abuses on that score; but there you alse 
preserve a most unbecoming, and, I own I think 
somewhat mysterious silence. 

And now, my dear Mary, having said all that I 
trust is necessary to recai you to a sense of your 
duty, I shall now communicate to you a piece of 
intelligence, which, I am certain, will occasion you 
the most unfeigned pleasure, viz. the prospect there 
is of your soon beholding some of your friends 
from this quarter in Bath. Our valuable friend 
and neighbour, Sir Sampson, has been rather (we 
think) worse than better since you left us. He is 
now deprived of the entire use of one leg. He 
himself calls his complaint a morbid rheumatism ; 
but Lady Maclaughlan assures us it is a rheuma- 
tic palsy, and she has now formed the resolution 
of taking him up to Bath early in the ensuing 
spring. And not only that, but she has most con- 
siderately invited your aunt Grizzy to accompany 
them, which, of course, she is to do with the great- 
est pleasure. We are therefore all extremely oc- 
cupied in getting your aunt’s things put in order 
for such an occasion ; and you must accept of that 
as an apology, for none of the girls being at leisure 
to write you at present, and likewise for the short- 
ness of this letter. But be assured we will all 
write you fully by Grizzy. Mean time, all unite 
in kind remembrance to you. And I am, my dear 
Mary, your most affectionate aunt, 

“ Joan Dovetas.” 

“P.S. Upon looking over your letter, I am 
much struck with your X’s. You surely cannot 
be so ignorant as not to know that a well made x 
is neither more nor less than (wo c’s joined toge- 
ther back to back, instead of these senseless crosses 
you seem so fond of; and as to your 2’s, I defy 
any oneto distinguish them from your y’s. I trust 
you will attend to this, and show that it proceeds 
rather from want of proper attention than from 
wilful airs. “J.D” 

“P,S. Miss P. M’Pry writes her aunt that 
there is a strong report of Lord Lindore’s mar- 
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riage to our niece Adelaide; but we think that is 
impossible, as you certainly never could have omit- 
ted to inform us of a circumstance which so deep- 
ly concerns us. If so, I must own I shall think 
you quite unpardonable. At the same time, it ap- 
pears extremely improbable that Miss M’P. would 
have mentioned such a thing to her aunt without 
having good grounds to go upon. 
“J.D? 

Mary could not entirely repress her mirth 
while she read this catalogue of her crimes; but 
she was, at the same time, eager to expiate her 
offences, real or imaginary, in the sight of her 
good old aunt; and she immediately sat down 
to the construction of a letter after the model pre- 
scribed ;—though with little expectation of being 
able to cope with the intelligent Miss P. M’P. in 
the extent of her communications. Her heart 
warmed at the thoughts of seeing again the dear 
familiar face of aunt Grizzy, and of hearing the 
tones of that voice, which, though sharp and 
cracked, still sounded sweet in memory’s ear. 
Such is the power that early associations ever re- 
tain over the kind and unsophisticated heart. But 
she was aware how differently her mother would 
feel on the subject, as she never alluded to her 
husband’s family but with indignation or con- 
tempt ; and she therefore resolved to be silent 
with regard to aunt Grizzy’s prospects for the 
present, 


CHAPTER XLIx. 


‘* As in apothecaries’ shops all sorts 
of drugs are permitted to be, so may all sorts of books 
be in the library; and as they out of vipers, scor- 
pions, and poisonous vegetables, extract often whole- 
some medicaments for the life of mankind, so out of 
whatsoever book, good instruction and examples may 
be acquired.” 








Drummonpn of Hawthornden. 


Manry’s thoughts had often reverted to Rose 
Hall since the day she had last quitted it, and 
she longed to fulfil her promise to her venerable 
friend; but a feeling of delicacy, unknown to 
herself, withheld her. ‘She will not miss me 
while she has her son with her,” said she to her- 
self; but, in reality, she dreaded her cousin’s 
raillery should she continue to visit there as fre- 
quently as before. At length a favourable op- 
portunity occurred: Lady Emily, with great ex- 
ultation, told her the Duke of Altamont was to 
dine at Beech Park the following day, but that 
she was to conceal it from Lady Juliana and 
Adelaide ; “ for assuredly,” said she, “if they were 
apprised of it, they would send you up to the 
nursery as a naughty girl, or, perhaps, down to 
the scullery, and make a Cinderella of you. De- 
pend upon it, you would not get leave to show 
your face in the drawing-room.” 


“Do you really think so?” asked Mary. 
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“T know it. I know Lady Juliana would tor- 
ment you till she had set you a crying; and then 
she would tell you, you had made yourself such 
a fright, that you were not fit to be seen, and so 
order you to your own room. You know very 
well it would not be the first time that such a 
thing has happened.” 

Mary could not deny the fact; but, sick of 
idle altercation, she resolved to say nothing, but 
walk over to Rose Hall the following morning, 
And this she did, leaving a note for her cousin, 
apologizing for her flight. 

She was received with rapture by Mrs, Len- 
nox. 

“Ah! my dear Mary,” said she, as she ten- 
derly embraced her, “you know not, you cannot 
conceive, what a blank your absence makes in 
my life!’ When you open your eyes in the 
morning, it is to see the light of day, and the 
faces you love, and all is brightness around you, 
But, when I wake, it is still to darkness. My 
night knows no end. Tis only when I listen to 
your dear voice that I forget I am blind.” 

“T should not have staid solong from you,” 
said Mary, “but I knew you had Colonel Len- 
nox with you, and I could not flatter myself you 
would have even a thought to bestow upon me.” 

“My Charles is, indeed, every thing that is 
kind and devoted to me. He walks with me, 
reads to me, talks to me, sits with me for hours, 
and bears with all my little weaknesses as a 
mother would with her sick child; but still there 
are a thousand little feminine attentions he can- 
not understand. I would not that he did. And 
then to have him always with me seems so self- 
ish; for, gentle and tender-hearted as he is, I 
know he bears the spirit of an eagle within him ; 
and the tame monotony of my life can ill accord 
with the nobler habits of his. Yet he says he is 
happy with me, and I try to make myself believe 
him.” 

“Indeed,” said Mary, “I cannot doubt it. It is 
always a happiness to be with those we love, and 
whom we know love us, under any circum- 
stances; and it is for that reason I love so much 
to come to my dear Mrs. Lennox,” caressing her 
as she spoke. 

“Dearest Mary, who would not love you? 
Oh! could I but see—could I but hope—” 

“You must hope every thing you desire,” said 
Mary, gaily, and little guessing the nature of her 
good friend’s hopes; “I do nothing but hope.” 
And she tried to check a sigh, as she thought how 
some of her best hopes had been already blighted 
by the unkindness of those whose love she had 
vainly strove to win. 

Mrs. Lennox’s hopes were already upon her 
lips, when the entrance of her son fortunately 
prevented their being for ever destroyed by a 
premature disclosure. He welcomed Mary 
with an appearance of the greatest pleasure, and 
looked so much happier and more animated than 
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when she last saw him, that she was struck with 
the change, and began to think he might almost 
stand a comparison with his picture. 

“You find me still here, Miss Douglas,” said 

he, “although my mother gives me many hints 
to be gone, by insinuating what, indeed, cannet 
be doubted, how very ill I supply your place; 
but,” turning to his mother, “you are not likely 
to be rid of me for some time, as I have just re- 
ceived an additional leave of absence; but for 
that I must have left you to-morrow.” 

“Dear Charles! you never told meso. How 
could you conceal it from me? how wretched I 
should’ have been had I dreamed of such a 
thing! 

“ That is the very reason for which I conceal- 
edit, and yet you reproach me. Had [ told you 
there was a chance of my going, you would assur- 
edly have set it down for a certainty, and so have 
been vexed for no purpose.” 

“ But your remaining was a chance too,” said 
Mrs. Lénnox, who could not all at once reconcile 
herselfeven to an escape from danger ; “ and think, 
had you been called away from me without any 
preparation !—Indeed, Charles, it was very impru- 
dent.” 

“ My dearest mother, I meant it in kinkness : 
I could not bear to give you a moment’s certain 
uneasiness for an uncertain evil, I really cannot 
discover either the use or the virtue of tormenting 
one’s self by anticipation. I should think it quite 
as rational to case myself in a suit of mail, by way 
of security to my person, as to keep my mind 

‘ perpetually on the rack of anticipating evil. I per- 
fectly agree with that philosopher who says, if we 
confine ourselves to general reflections on the evils 
of life, that can have no effect in preparing us for 
them ; and if we bring them home to us, that is 
the certain means of rendering ourselves miser- 
able.” 

“ But they will come, Charles,” said his mo- 
ther mournfully, “whether we bring them or 
not.” 

“ True, my dear mother; but when misfortune 
does come, it comes commissioned from a higher 
power, and it will ever find a well-regulated mind 

ready to receive it with reverence. There is 
something, too, in real sorrow, that tends to en- 
large and exalt the soul; but the imaginary evils 
of our own creating, can only serve to contract 
and depress it.” 

Mrs. Lennox shook her head—“*Ah! Charles, 
you may depend upon it your reasoning is wrong, 
and you will be convinced of it some day.” 

“Tam convinced of it already. I begin to fear 
this discussion will frighten Miss Douglas away 
from us. There is an evil anticipated! Now, do 
you, my dear mother, help me to avert it ; where 
that can bedone, it cannot betoo soon apprehend- 
ed,” 

As Colonel Lennox’s character unfolded itself, 
Mary saw — to admire in it; and itis more 
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than probable the admiration would soon have 
been reciprocal, had it been allowed to take its 
course. But good Mrs. Lennox would force it in- 
to a thousand little channels prepared by herself, 
and love itself must have been quickly exhausted 
by the perpetual demands that were made upon 
it. Mary would have been deeply mortified had 
she suspected the cause of her friend’s solicitude 
to show her off; but she was a stranger to match- 
making in all its bearings—had scarcely ever read 
a novel in her life, and was, consequently, not at 
all aware of the necessity there was for her fall- 
ing in love with all convenient speed. She was, 
therefore, sometimes amused, though oftener 
ashamed, at Mrs. Lennox’s panegyrics, andcould 
not but smile as she thought how aunt Jacky’s 
wrath would have been kindled, had she heard the 
extravagant praises that were bestowed on her 
most trifling accomplishments. * 

“You must sing my favourite song to Charles, 
my love—he has never heard you sing, Pray do: 
you did not use to require any entreaty from me, 
Mary! Many a time you have gladdened my 
heart with your songs, when, but for you, it would 
have been filled with mournful thoughts.” 

Mary, finding whatever she did or did not, she 
was destined to hear only her own praises, was 
glad to take refuge at the harp, to which she sung 
the following ancient ditty : 


“ Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The brida! of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die, 
Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave ; 
And thou must dic, 


Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows you have your closes ; 
And al! must die, 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


“That,” said Colonel Lennox, “is one of the 
many exquisite little pieces of poetry which are to 
be found, like jewels in an Ethiop’s ear, in my fa- 
vourite Isaac Walton. The title of the book offers 
no encouragement to female readers, but I know 
few works from which I rise with such renovated 
feelings of benevolence and good will. Indeed, I 
know no author who has given, with so much 
naiveté, so enchanting a picture of a pious and 
contented mind. Here,” taking the book from a 
shelf, and turning over the leaves, “is one of the 
passages which has so often charmed me :—‘That 
very hour which you were absent from me, I sat 
down under a willow by the water-side, and con- 
sidered what you had told me of the owner of that 
pleasant meadow in which you left me--that he 
has a plentiful estate, and not a heart to think so; 
that he has at this time many law-suits depending 
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~-and that they both damped his mirth, and took 
up so.much of his time and thoughts, that he him- 
self had not leisure to take that sweet comfort, I, 
who pretended no title to them, took in his fields ; 
for I could there sit quietly, and, looking in the 
water, see some fishes sport themselves in the sil- 
ver streams, others leaping at flies of several shapes 
and colours. Looking on the hills, I could behold 
them spotted with woods and groves; looking 
down upon the meadows, I could see, here.a boy 
gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and there a girl 
cropping culverkeys and cowslips, all to make 
garlands, suitable to this present month of May. 
These, and many other field flowers, so perfumed 
the air, that I thought that very meadow like that 
field in Sicily, of which Diodorus speaks, where 
the perfumes arising from the place make all 
dogs that hunt in it to fall off and lose their scent. 
I say, as I thus sat joying in my own happy con- 
dition, and pitying this poor rich man, that owned 
this and many other pleasant groves and meadows 
about me, I did then thankfully remember what 
my Saviour said, that the meek possess the earth—— 
or, rather, they enjoy what the others possess and 
enjoy not; for anglers and meek-spirited men are 
free from those high, those restless thoughts, 
which corrode the sweets of life ; and they, and 
they only, can say, as the poet has happily ex- 
pressed it— 


“ Hail, blest estate of lowliness! 

Happy enjoyments of such minds 

As, rich in self-contentedness 

Can, like the reeds in roughest winds, 
By yielding, make that blow but small, 
By which proud oaks and cedars fall.” 


“There is both poetry and painting in such 
prose as this,” said Mary; “but I should cer- 
tainly as soon have thought of looking for a pearl 
necklace in a fish pond, as of finding pretty poe- 
try in a treatise npon the art of angling.” 

“That book was-a favourite of your father’s, 
Charles,” said Mrs. Lennox; and I remember, 
in our happiest days, he used to read parts of it 
tome. One passage, in particular, made a strong 
impression upon me, though I little thought then 
it would ever apply to me. ‘It is upon the bless- 
ings of sight. Indulge me by reading it to me 
once again.” 

Colonel Lennox made an effort to conquer his 
feelings while he read as follows : 

“What would a blind man give to see the 
pleasant rivers, and meadows, and flowers, and 
fountains, that we have met with! I have been 
told, that if a man that was born blind could at- 
tain to have his sight for but only one hour during 
his whole life, and should, at the first opening of 
his eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when it was 
in its full glory, either at the rising or the setting, 
he would be so transported and amazed, and so 
admire the glory of it, that he would not willing- 
ly turn his eyes from that first ravishing object, 
to behold all the other various beauties this 
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world could present to them. And this, and ma- 
ny other like objects, we enjoy daily” 

A deep sigh from Mrs. Lennox made her son 
look up: her eyes were bathed in tears. 

He threw his arms around her. “My dearest 
mother!” cried he, in a voice choked with agi- 
tation, “how cruel—how unthinking—thus to 
remind you-——” 

“Do not reproach yourself for my weakness, 
dear Charles; but I was thinking, how much ra- 
ther, could I have my sight but for one hour, [ 
would look upon the face of my own child, than 
on all the glories of the creation !” 

Colonel Lennox was too deeply affected to 
speak: he pressed his mother’s hand to his lips 
—then rose abruptly, and quitted the room, 
Mary succeeded in soothing her weak and agi- 
tated spirits into composure; but the chord of 
feeling had been jarred, and all her efforts to 
restore it to its former tone, proved abortive for 
the rest of the day. 


CHAPTER L. 


‘ Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of Jove ; 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues : 
Let every eye negociate for self, 
And trust no agent.” Much Ado abaut Nothing. 


THERE was something so refreshing in the do- 
mestic peacefulness of Rose Hall, when contrast- 
ed with the heartless bustle of Beech Park, that 
Mary felt too happy in the change to be in any 
hurry to quit it. But an unfortunate discovery 
soon turned all her enjoyment into bitterness of 
heart, and Rose Hall, from being to hera place of 
rest, was suddenly transformed into an abode too 
hateful to be endured. 

It happened one day as she entered the draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. Lennox was, as usual, assailing 
the heart of her son in her behalf. A large Indian 
screen divided the room, and Mary’s entrance 
was neither seen nor heard till she was close by 
them. 

“QO, certainly, Miss Douglas is all that you 
say—very pretty—very amiable—and very accom- 
plished,” said Colonel Lennox ; with a sort of 
half-suppressed yawn, in answer to an eulogium 
of his mother’s. 

“Then why not love her? Ah! Charles, pro- 
mise me that you will at least try,” said the good 
old lady, laying her hand ypon his with the 
greatest earnestness, 

This was said when Mary was actually stand- 
ing before her. To hear the words, and to feel 
their application, was a flash of lightning ; and, 
for a moment, she felt as if her brain were on 
fire. She was alive to but one idea, and that the 
most painful that could be suggested to a delicate 
mind. She had heard herself recommended to 
the love of aman who was indifferent to hen 
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Could there be such humiliation—such a degrada- 
tion? Colonel Lennox’s embarrassment was 
scarcely less ; but his mother saw not the mis- 
chief she had done, and she continued to speak 
without his having the power tointerrupt her. But 
her words fell unheeded on Mary’s ear—she could 
hear nothing but what she had already heard. 
Colonel Lennox rose and respectfully placed a 
chair for her, but the action was unnoticed—she 
saw only herself a suppliant for his love ; and, in- 
sensible to every thing but her own feelings, she 
turned and hastily quitted the room without utter- 
ing a syllable. To fly from Rose Hall, never 
again to enter it, was her first resolution ; yet how 
was she to do so without coming to an explanation, 
worse even than the cause itself ; for she had that 
very morning yielded to the solicitations of Mrs. 
Lenox, and consented to remain till the following 
day. 
“Oh!” thought she, as the scalding tears of 
shame for the first time dropped from her eyes, 
“what a situation am I placed in! To continue 
to live under the same roof with the man whom I 
have heard solicited to love me ; and how mean— 
how despicable must I appear in his eyes—thus 
offered—rejected ! How shall I ever be able to 
convince him that I care not for his love—that I 
would refuse, scorn it to-morrow, were it offered to 
me. Oh! could I but tell him so; but he must 
ever remain a stranger to my real sentiments—he 
might reject—but J cannot disavow ! And yet, to 
have him think that I have all this while been 
laying snares for him—that all this parade of my 
acquirements was for the purpose of gaining his 
affections ! Oh! how blind and stupid I was not 
to see through the injudicious praises of Mrs. Len- 
nox ! I should not then have suffered this degra- 
dation in the eyes of her son !” 

Flours passed away unheeded by Mary, while 
she was giving way to the wounded sensibility of 
a naturally high spirit and acute feelings, thus 
violently excited in all their first ardour. At 
length, she was recalled tg herself, by hearing the 
sound of a carriage as it passed under her window ; 
and immediately after she received a message to 
repair to the drawing-room to her cousin, Lady 

‘Emily. 

“ How fortunate!” thought she; “I shall now 
get away—no matter how or where, I shall go 
never again to return.” 

And unconscious of the agitation visible in her 
countenance, sue hastily descended, impatient to 
bid an eternal adieu to her once loved Rose Hall. 
She fourd Lady Emily and Colonel Lennox to- 
gether. Eyes les» penetrating than her cousin’s 
would easily have discovered the state of poor 
Mary’s mind as she entered the room ; her beat- 
ing heart—her flushed cheek and averted eye, all 
declared the perturbation of her spirits ; and Lady 
Emily regarded her, fora moment, with an ex- 
pression of surprise that served to heighten her 
confusion. 
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“T have no doubt I am a very unwelcome visit- 
or here to all parties,” said she ; “ for I come— 
how shall I declare it !—to carry you home, Mary, 
by command of Lady Juliana.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mary eagerly ; “ you 
are quite welcome. I am quite ready. I was 
wishing—I was waiting.”—Then, recollecting 
herself, she blushed still deeper at her own preci- 
pitation. 

“There is no occasion to be so vehemently 
obedient,” said her cousin; “J am not quite 
ready, neither am I wishing, or waiting to be off 
in such a hurry. Colonel Lennox and [ had just 
set about reviving an old acquaintance ; begun, [ 
can’t tell when—and broken off, when I was a 
thing in the nursery, with a blue sash and red 
fingers. I have promised him, that when he comes 
to Beech Park you shall sing him my favourite 
Scotch song, ‘Should auld acquaintance be for- 
got.’ I would sing it myself if I could ; but T think 
every English woman, who pretends to sing Scotch 
songs, ought to have the bow-string ;” then turn- 
ing to the harpsichord, she began to play it with 
exquisite taste and feeling. 

“There,” said she, rising with equal levity; 
“is not that worth all the formal bows—and 
‘recollects to have had the pleasure’—and ‘long 
time since I had the honour—and such sort of 
hateful reminiscences, that make one feel nothing, 
but that they are a great deal older, and uglier, 
stupider, and more formal than they were so 
many years before ? 

“ Where the early ties of the heart remain un- 
broken,” said Colonel Lennox, with some emo- 
tion, such “ remembrances do indeed give it back 
allits first freshness ; but it cannot be to every 
one a pleasure to have its feelings awakened, even 
by tones such as these.” 

There was nothing of austerity in this; on the 
contrary, there was so much sweetness mingled 
with the melancholy which shaded his counte- 

nance, that even Lady Emily was touched, and 
for a moment silent. The entrance of Mrs. Len- 
nox relieved her from her embarrassment. She 
flew towards her, and taking her hand, “ My 
dear Mrs. Lennox, I feel very much as if I were 
come here in the capacity of an executioner; 
—no, not exactly that, but rather a sort of con- 
stable or bailiff; for I am come, on the part of 
Lady Juliana Douglas, to summon you to sur- 
render the person of her well-beloved daughter, 
to be disposed of as she in her wisdom may think 
fit.” 

“Not to-day, surely,” cried Mrs. Lennox in 
alarm; “ to-morrow—” 

“My orders are peremptory—the suit is press- 
ing,” with a significant smile te Mary; “this 
day—oh, ye hours!” looking at a time-piece, 
“ this very minute, come Mary—are you ready— 
cap-a-pee ?” 

At another time Mary would have thought enly 
of the regrets of her venerable friend at parting 























with her; but now she felt only her own impa- 
tience to be gone, and she hastily quitted the room 
to prepare for her departure. 

On returning to it, Colonel Lennox advanc- 
ed to meet her, evidently desirous of saying 
something, yet labouring under great embarrass- 
meant. 

“Were it not too selfish and presumptuous,” 
said he, while his heightened colour spoke his 
confusion,” I would venture to express a hope that 
your absence will not be very long from my poor 
mother.” 

Mary pretended to be very busy collecting her 
work, drawings, &c. which lay scattered about, 
and merely bent her head in acknowledgment. 
Colonel Lennox proceeded— 

“T am aware of the sacrifice it must be to such 
as Miss Douglas, to devote her time and talents 
to the comforting of the blind and desolate; and 
I cannot express—she cannot conceive—the 
gratitude—the respect—the admiration, with 
which my heart is filled at such proofs of noble 
disinterested benevolence on her part.” 

Had Mary raised her eyes to those that vainly 
sought to meet her’s, she would there have read 
all, and more than had been expressed ; but she 
cvuld only think, “he has been entreated to love !” 
and at that humiliating idea, she bent her head 
still lower to hide the colour that dyed her cheek 
to an almost painful degree, while a sense of suf- 
focation at her throat prevented her disclaiming, 
as she wished to do, the merit of any sacrifice. 
Some sketches of Lochmarlie lay upon a table, at 
which she had been drawing the day before; they had 
ever been precious in her sight till now ; but they 
only excited feelings of mortification, as she recol- 
lected having taken them from her porte fewille, at 
Mrs. Lennox’s request to show to her son. 

“ This was part of the parade by which I was 
to win him,” thought she with bitterness ; and 
scarcely conscious of what she did, she crushed 
them together, and threw them into the fire. Then 
hastily advancing to Mrs. Lennox, she tried to bid 
her farewell ; but, as she thought it was for the 
last time, tears of tenderness as well as pride stood 
in her eyes. 

“ God bless you, my dear child!” said the un- 
suspecting Mrs. Lennox, as she held her in her 
arms. “ And God will bless youin his way— 
though his ways are not as our ways. I cannot 
urge you to return to this dreary abode. But oh, 
Mary! think sometimes in your gaiety, that when 
you do come, you bring gladness to a mourn- 
ful heart, and lighten eyes that never see the 
sun !” 

Mary, too much affected to reply, could only 
wring the hand of her venerable friend, as she 
tore herself from her embrace, and fullowed Lady 
Emily to the carriage. For some time they pro- 
ceeded in silence. Mary dreaded to encounter her 
cousin’s eyes, which she was aware were fixed 


upon her with more than their usual scrutiny. She 
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therefore kept her’s steadily employed in surveys 
ing the well-known objects the road presented. 
At length her Ladyship began in a grave tone— 

“ You appear to have had very stormy weather 
at Rose Hall? ” 

“Very much so,” replied Mary, without know- 
ing very well what she said. 

“ And we have had nothing but calms and sun- 
shine at Beech Park. Is not that strange?” 

“ Very singular indeed,” 

“Tleft the barometer very high—not quite at 
settled calm—that would be too much; but I 
find it very low indeed—absolutely below noth- 
ing.” 

Mary now did look up in some surprise ; but 
she hastily withdrew from the intolerable expres- 
sion of her cousin’s eyes, 

“ Dear Lady Emily!” cried she, in a deprecating 
tone. 

“ Well—what more? You can’t suppose I’m 
to put up with hearing my own name ; I’ve heard 
that fifty times to-day already from Lady Juliana’s 
parrot—come, your face speaks volumes. I read 
a declaration of love in the colour of your cheeks 
—a refusal in the height of your nose—and a sort 
of general agitation in the quiver of your lip—and 
the déréglement of your hair, Now for your pulse 
—a leetile hasty, as Dr. Redgill would say ; but 
Jet your tongue declare the rest.” 

Mary would fain have concealed the cause of 
her distress from every human being, as she felt 
as if degraded still lower by repeating it to 
another; and she remained silent, struggling with 
her emotions. 

“*Pon my honour, Mary, you really do use 
great liberties with my patience and good na- 
ture. I appeal to yourself, whether I might 
not just as well have been reading one of Tul- 
ly’s orations to a mule all this while. Come, you 
must really make haste to tell your tale, for I am 
dying to disclose mine. Or shall I begin? No 
—that would be inverting the order of nature 
or custom, which is the same thing—beginning 
with the farce, and ending with the tragedy—so 
commencez au commencement, m’amie.” 

Thus urged, Mary at length, and with much 
hesitation, related to her cousin the humiliation 
she had experienced. “And after all,” said she, 
as she ended, “I am afraid I have behaved very 
like a fool—and yet what could I do? In my 
situation, what would you have done ?” 

“Done! why, I should have taken the old 
woman by the shoulder, and cried Boh! in her 
ear. And so this is the mighty matter! You 
happen to overhear Mrs. Lennox, good old soul ! 
recommending you as a wife to her son—What 
could be more natural? except his refusing to 
fall head and ears in love before he had time to 
pull his boots off And then to have a wife re- 
commended to him! and all your perfections set 
forth, as if you had been a laundry maid: an 
early riser, neat worker, regular —— upon 
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church! Ugh!—I must say, I think his conduct 
quite meritorious. I could almost find in my 
heart to fall in love with him myself, were it for 
no other reason than because he is not such a 
Tommy Goodchild as to be in love at his mam- 
ma’s bidding—that is, loving his mother as he 
does—for I see he could cut off a hand, or pluck 
out an eye, to please her, though he can’t or won’t 
give her his heart and soul to dispose of .as she 
thinks proper.” 

“You quite misunderstand me,” said Mary, 
with increasing vexation. “I did not mean to 
say any thing against Colonel Lennox. I did 
not wish—I never once thought whether he liked 
me or not.” 

“That says very little for you: you must 
have a very bad taste if you care more for the 
mother’s liking than the son’s. Then what vexes 
you somuch? Is it at having made the discovery 
that your good old friend is a—a—I beg your 
pardon—a bit of a goose? Well, never mind— 
since you don’t care for the man, there’s no mis- 
chief done. You have only to change the dra- 
matis persone. -Fancy that you overheard me 
recommending you to Dr. Redgill for your skill 
in cookery—you’d only have laughed at that— 
so why should you weep at t’other. However, 
one thing I must tell you, whether it adds to 
your grief or not, I did remark that Charles 
Lennox looked very lover-like towards you ; and, 
indeed, this sentimental passion he has put you 
in, becomes you excessively. I really never 
saw you look so handsome before—it has given 
an energy and esprit to your countenance, which 
is the only thing it wants. You are very much 
obliged to him, were it only for having kindled 
such a fire in your eyes, and raised such a car- 
nation in your cheek. It would have been long 
before good larmoyante Mrs. Lennox would have 
done as much for you. I shouldn’t wonder were 
he to fall in love with you after all.” 

Lady Emily little thought how near she was to 
the truth when she talked in this random way. 
Colonel Lennox saw the wound he had innocently 
inflicted on Mary’s feelings, and a warmer senti- 
ment than any he had hitherto experienced had 
sprung up in his heart. Formerly, he had merely 
looked upon her as an amiable sweet-tempered 
girl ; but when he saw her roused to a sense of 
her own dignity, and marked the struggle be- 
‘twixt tender affection and offended delicacy, he 
formed a higher estimate of her character, and a 
spark was kindled that wanted but opportunity to 
blaze into a flame, pure and bright as the shrine 
on which it burned. Such is the waywardness 
and caprice of even the best affections of the hu- 
man breast. 





CHAPTER LI. 


——‘ C’est a moi de choisir mon gendre ; 
Toi, tel qu’il est, c’est & toi de le prendre ; 
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De vous aimer, si vous pouvez tous deux, 
Et d’obéir & tout ce que je veux.” 


L’ Enfant Prodigue. 


“ Anp now,” said Lady Emily, “that I have 
listened to your story, which, after all, is really a 
very poor affair, do you listen to mine. The he- 
roine in both is the same, but the hero differs by 
some degrees. Know, then, as the ladies in no- 
vels say, that the day which saw you depart from 
Beech Park, was the day destined to decide your 
fate and dash your hopes, if ever you had any, of 
becoming Duchess of Altamont. The Duke arriv- 
ed, I know, for the express purpose of being en- 
amoured of you; but, alas! you were not. And 
there was Adelaide so sweet—so gracious—so 
beautiful—the poor gull was caught, and is now, 
I really believe, as much in love as it is in the na- 
ture of a stupid man to be. I must own she has 
played her part admirably, and has made more 
use of her time than I, with all my rapidity, could 
have thought possible. In fact, the Duke is now 
all but her declared lover, and that merely stands 
upon a point of punctilio.” 

“ But Lord Lindore !” exclaimed Mary, in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Why, that part ofthe story is what I don’t 
quite comprehend. Sometimes I think it is a 
struggle with Adelaide. Lindore, poor, handsome, 
captivating on one hand ; his Grace, rich, stupid, 
magnificent, on the other. As for Lindore, he 
seems to stand quite aloof. Formerly, you know, 
he never used to stir from her side, or notice any 
one else. Now he scarcely notices her, at least 
in presence of the Duke. Sometimes he affects 
to look unhappy, but I believe it is mere affecta- 
tion. 1 doubt if he ever thought seriously of Ade- 
laide, or indeed any body else, that he could have 
in a straight forward Ally Croker sort of a way— 


but something too much of this. While all thise; 


has been going on in one corner, there comes re- 
gularly every day Mr. William Downe Wright, 
looking very much as ifhe had lost his shoe-string, 
or pocket handkerchief, and had come there to look 
for it. I had some suspicion of the nature of the 
loss, but was hopeful he would have the sense to 
keep it to himself. No such thing: he yesterday 
stumbled upon Lady Juliana all alone, and, in the 
weakest of his weak moments, informed her that 
the loss he had sustained was no less than the 
loss of that precious jewel his heart ; and that the 
object of his search was no other than that of Miss 
Mary Douglas to replace it! He even carried his 
bétise so far as to request her permission, or her 
influence, or, in short, something that her Lady- 
ship never was asked for by any mortal in their 
senses before, to aid him in his pursuit. You 
know how it delights her te be dressed in a little 
brief authority ; so you may conceive her tran- 
sports at seeing the sceptre of power thus placed 
in her hands, In the heat of her pride, she makes 
the matter known tothe whole household, Redgills, 
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cooks, stable-boys, scullions, all are quite au fait 
to your marriage with Mr. Downe Wright ; sol 
hope you'll allow that it was about time you should 
be made acquainted with it yourself. But why so 
pale and frightened-looking ?” 

Poor Mary was, indeed, shocked at her cousin’s 
intelligence. With the highest feelings of filial re- 
verence, she found herself perpetually called upon, 
either to sacrifice her own principles, or to act in 
direct opposition to her mother’s will ; and, upon 
this occasion, she saw nothing but endless alterca- 
tion awaiting her: for her heart revolted from the 
indelicacy of such measures, and she could not for 
a moment brook the idea of being bestowed in mar- 
riage. But she had little time for reflection. They 
were now at Beech Park’; and, as she alighted, a 
servant informed her Lady Juliana wished to see 
her in her dressing-room immediately. Thither 
she repaired with a beating heart and agitated 
step. She was received with greater kindness 
than she had ever yet experienced from her mo- 
ther. 

“ Come in, my dear,” cried she, as she extend- 
ed two fingers to her, and slightly touched her 
cheek. “ You look very well this morning — 
much better than usual. Your complexion is 
much improved. At the same time, you must be 
sensible how few girls are married merely for 
their looks — that is, married well— unless, to 
be sure, their beauty is something & merveilleuse 
—such as your sister's for instance. I assure you, 
itis an extraordinary piece of good fortune in a 
merely pretty girl to make what is vulgarly called 
agood match. I know, at least, twenty really 
very nice young women at this moment who can- 
not get themselves established.” 

Mary was silent; and her mother, delighted at 
her own good sense, and judicious observations, 
went on— 

“That being the case, you may judge how 
very comfortable I must feel at having managed 
to procure for you a most excessive good esta- 
blishment—just the very thing I have long wished, 
as I have felt quite ata loss about you of late, 
my dear. When your sister marries, I shall, of 
course, reside with her ; and, as I consider your 
liaison with those Scotch people as completely at 
an end, I have really been quite wretched as to 
what was to become of you. I can’t tell you, 
therefore, how excessively relieved I was when 
Mr. Downe Wright yesterday asked my permis- 
sion to address you. Of course, I could not hesi- 
tate an instant; so you will meet him at dinner 
as your accepted. By the bye, your hair is 
rather blown. I shall send Fanchon to dress it 
for you. You have really got very pretty hair ; 
I wonder I never remarked it before. Oh! and 


Mrs. Downe Wright is to wait upon me to-mor- 
row, I think; and then, I believe, we must re- 
turn the visit., There is a sort of etiquette, 
you know, in all these matters: thatis the most 
unpleasant part of it; but when that is over, you 
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will have nothing te think of but erdering your 
things.” 

Fora few minutes Mary was too much cen- 
founded by her mother’s rapidity to reply. She 
had expected to be urged to accept ef Mr. 
Downe Wright; but to be told that was actually 
done for her was more than she was prepared 
for. At length she found voice to say, that Mr. 
Downe Wright was almost a stranger to her, 
and she must. therefore be excused from receiving 
his addresses at present. 

“ How excessively childish!” exclaimed Lady 
Juliana, angrily. “1 won’t hear of any thing so 
perfectly foolish. You know (or, at any rate, I 
do,) all that is necessary to know. I know that 
he is a man of family and fortune, heir to a title, 
uncommonly handsome, and remarkably sensible 
and well-informed. I can’t conceive what more 
you would wish to know !” 

“I would wish to know something of his cha- 
racter—his principles—his habits—temper, ta- 
lents—in short, all those things on which my 
happiness would depend.” 

“Character and principles!—one would sup- 
pose you were talking of your footman! Mr, 
Downe Wright’s character is perfectly good. I 
never heard any thing against it. As to what 
you call his principles, I must profess my igno- 
rance. I really can’t tell whether he is a Method- 
ist; but I know he is a gentleman—has a large 
fortune—is very good-looking—~and is not at all 
dissipated, I believe. In short, you are most ex- 
cessively fortunate in meeting with such a man.” 

“ But [ have not the slightest partiality for him,” 
said Mary, colouring. “It cannot be expected 
that I should, when I have not been half a dozen 
times in his company. I must be allowed some 
time before I can consent even to consider—” 

“T don’t mean that you are to marry to-mor- 
row. It may probably be six weeks, or two 
months, before every thing can be arranged.” 

Mary saw she must speak boldly. 

“ But I must be allowed much longer time be- 
fore I can consider myself as sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Downe Wright, to think of him at all 
in that light. And even then—he may be very 
amiable, and yet”—hesitating—“I may not be 
able to love him as I ought.” 

“Love!” exclaimed Lady Juliana, her eyes 
sparkling with anger ; “I desire I may never hear 
that word again from any daughter of mine. I 
am determined [ shall have no disgraceful love 
marriages in the family. No well educated young 
woman ever thinks of such a thing now, and I 
won't hear a syllable on the subject.” 

“| shall never marry any body, I am sure, that 
you disapprove of,” said Mary, timidly. 

“No; I shall take care of that. I consider it 
the duty of parents to establish their children pro- 
perly in the world, without any regard to their 
ideas on the subject. I think I must be rather a 
better judge of the matter than = ” possibly 
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be, and I shall therefore make a point of your 
forming what I consider a proper alliance. Your 
sister, I know, won’t hesitate to sacrifice her own 
affections to please me. She was most excessive- 
ly attached to Lord Lindore—every body knew 
that ; but she is convinced of the propriety of pre- 
ferring the Duke of Altamont, and won’t hesitate 
in sacrificing her own feelings to mine. But, in- 
deed, she has ever been all that I could wish--so 
perfectly beautiful, and, at the same time, so 
excessively affectionate and obedient. She ap- 
proves entirely of your marriage with Mr. Downe 
Wright, as, indeed, all your friends do. I don’t 
include your friend Lady Emily in that number. [ 
look upon her as a most improper companion for 
you ; and the sooner you are separated from her 
the better. So now good bye for the present: 
you have only to behave as other young ladies 
do upon those occasions, which, by the bye, is ge- 
nerally to give as much trouble to their friends as 
they possibly can.” 

There are some people who, furious themselves 
at opposition, cannot understand the possibility of 
others being equally firm and decided in a gentle 
manner. Lady Juliana was one of those who al- 
ways expect to carry their point by a raised voice 
and sparkling eyes; and it was with difficulty 
Mary, with her timid air, and gentle accents, could 
convince her that she was determined to judge for 
herself in a matter in which her happiness was so 
deeply involved. When at last brought to com- 
prehend it, her Ladyship’s indignation knew no 
bounds; and Mary was accused in the same 
breath with having formed some low connexion in 
Scotland, and of seeking to supplant her sister, by 
aspiring te the Duke of Altamont. And, at length, 
the conference ended pretty much where it began 
—Lady Juliana resolved that her daughter should 
marry to please her, and her daughter equally re- 
selved not te be driven into an engagement from 
which her heart recoiled. 





CHAPTER LII. 


* Qu’on vante en lui la foi, ’honneur, la probité ; 
Qu’on prise sa candeur et sa civilité ; 
Qu ’il soit doux, complaisant, officieux, sincere ; 
On le veut, j’y souscris, et suis prét & me taire. 
BolLeavu. 


Wuen Mary entered the drawing-room, she 
found herself, without knowing how, by the side 
of Mr. Dewne Wright. At dinner it was the 
same ; and, in short, it seemed an understood 
thing, that they were to be constantly together. 

There was something so gentle and unassum- 
ing in his manner, that, almost provoked as she 
was by the folly of his proeeedings, she found it 
impossible to resent it by her behaviour towards 
him ; and, indeed, without being guilty of actual 
rudeness, of which she was incapable, it would 
not have been easy te have made him comprehend 
the nature " a sentiments. He appeared per- 
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fectly satisfied with the toleration he met with ; 
and, compared to Adelaide’s disdainful glances, 
and Lady Emily’s biting sarcasms, Mary’s gentle- 
ness and civility might well be mistaken for en- 
couragement. But even under the exhilarating in- 
fluence of hope and high spirits, his conversation 
was so insipid and common-place, that Mary 
found it a relief to turn even to Dr. Redgill. It 
was evident the Doctor was aware of what was 
going on, for he regarded her with that increased 
respect due to the future mistress of a splendid 
establishment. Between the courses he made 
some complimentary allusions to Highland mut- 
ton and red deer ; and he even carried his atten- 
tions so far as to whisper, at the very first mouth- 
ful, that les cdtellettes de saumon were superb, when 
he had never been known to commend any thing 
to another, until he had fully discussed it himself. 
On the opposite side of the table sat Adelaide and 
the Duke of Altamont, the latter looking still more 
heavy and inanimate than ever. The operation 
of eating over, he seemed unable to keep himself 
awake, and every now and then yielded to a gen- 
tle slumber, from which, however, he was instant- 
ly recalled at the sound of Adelaide’s voice, when 
he exclaimed, “ Ah! charming—very charming, 
ah !"—Lady Emily looked from them as she 
hummed some part of Dryden’s Ode— 


‘ Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate, &c, 
The lovely Thais by his side, 
Leok’d like a blooming eastern bride.’ 


Then, as his Grace closed his eyes, and his head 
sunk in his shoulder— 


With ravish’d ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod.” 
Lady Juliana, who would have been highly in- 
censed had she suspected the application ef the 
words, was so unconscious of it, as to join occa- 
sionally in singing them, to Mary’s great confu- 
sien and Adelaide’s manifest displeasure. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, 
“Heavens! Adelaide,” exclaimed her cousin, in 
an affected manner, “what are you made of? 
Semelé herself was but a mere cinder-wench to 
you! How can you stand such a Jupiter—and 
not scorched! not even singed, I protest !” pre- 
tending to examine her all over. “I vow, I 
trembled at your temerity—your familiarity with 
the imperial nod was fearful. I every instant 
expected to see you turned into a live coal.” 

“I did burn,” said Adelaide, “with shame, to 
see the mistress of a house forget what was due 
to her father’s guests.” 

“ There’s a slap on the cheek for me! Merey! 
how it burns !--No, I did not forget what was 
due to my father’s guests: on the contrary, I 
consider it due to them to save them, if I can, 


from the snares that | see set for them. I have 
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told you that I abhor all traps, whether for the 
poor simple mouse that comes to steal its bit of 
cheese, or for the dull elderly gentleman who 
falls asleep with a star on his breast.” 

“ This is one of the many kind and polite al- 
lusions for which I am indebted to your Lady- 
ship,” said Adelaide, haughtily; “but I trust 
the day will come when I shall be able to dis- 
charge what I owe you.” 

And she quitted the room, followed by Lady 
Juliana, who could only make out that Lady 
Emily had been insolent, and that Adelaide was 
offended. A pause followed. 

“1 see you think I am in the wrong, Mary; I 
can read that in the little reproachful glance you 
gave me just now. Well, perhaps I am; but I 
own it chafes my spirit to sit and look on such a 
scene of iniquity—Yes, iniquity I call it, for a 
woman to be in love with one man, and at the 
same time laying snares for another. You may 
think, perhaps, that Adelaide has no heart to love 
any thing; but she has a heart, such as it is, 
though it is much too fine for every day use, and 
therefore it is kept. locked up in a marble casket, 
quite out of reach of you or I. But I’m mista- 
ken if Frederick has not made himself master 
of it! Not that I should blame her for that, if she 
would be honestly and downrightly in love with 
him. But how despicable to see her, with her 
affections placed on one man, at the same time 
lavishing all her attentions on another—and that 
other, if he had been plain John Altamont, Esq. 
she would not have been commonly civil to! 
And, apropos of civility—I must tell you, if you 
mean to refuse your hero, you were too civil by 
half to him. I observed you at dinner, you sat 
perfectly straight, and answered every thing he 
said to you.” 

“ What could I do?” asked Mary, in some 
surprise. 

“Tl tell you what I would have done, and 
have thought the most honourable mode of pro- 
ceeding; I should have turned my back upon him, 
and have merely thrown hima monosyllable now 
and then over my shoulder.” 

“T could not beless than civil to him, andI am 
sure [ was not more.” 

“Civility is too much for a man one means to 
refuse. You'll never get rid of a stupid man by 
civility. Whenever I had any reason to appre- 
hend a lover, I thought it my duty to turn short 
upon him and give him a snarl at the outset, 
which rid me of him at once. But I really be- 
gin to think I manage these matters better than 
any body else—‘ Where I love I profess it: where 
I hate, in every circumstance I dare proclaim it.’ ” 

Mary tried to defend her sister in the first 
place ; but though her charity would not allow 
her to censure, her conscience whispered there 
was much to condemn; and she was relieved 
from what she felt a difficult task, when the gen- 
tlemen began to drop in. 
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In spite of all her mancuvres, Mr. Downe 
Wright contrived to be next her, and whenever 
she changed her seat, she was sure of his follow- 
ing her. She had also the mortification of over- 
hearing Lady Juliana tell the Duke, that Mr. 
Downe Wright was the accepted lover of her 
youngest daughter—that he was a man of large 
fortune—and heir to his uncle, Lord Glenallan! 

“Ah! a nephew of my Lord Glenallan! In- 
deed—a pretty young man—like the family !— 
Poor Lord Glenallan! I knew him very well : 
He has had the palsy since then, poor man-- 
ah!” 

The following day Mary was compelled to re- 
ceive Mrs. Downe Wright’s visit; but she was 
scarcely conscious of what passed, for Colonel 
Lennox arrived at the same time; and it was 
equally evident that. his visit was also intended 
forher. She felt that she ought to appear un- 
concerned in his presence, and she tried to be 
so ; but still the painful idea would recur, that he 
had been solicited to love her, and, unskilled in 
the arts of even innocent deception, she could only 
try to hide the agitation under the coldness of her 
manner. 

“ Come, Mary,” cried Lady Emily, as if in an- 
swer to something Colonel Lennox had addressed 
to her in a low voice, “do you remember the pro- 
mise I made Colonel Lennox, and which it rests 
with you to perform ?” 

“1 never consider myself bound to perform 
the promises of others,’ replied Mary grave- 
ly. 
“In some cases that may be a prudent resolu- 
tion, but, in the present, it is surely an unfriendly 
one,” said Colonel Lennox. 

“ A most inhuman one!” cried Lady Emily, 
“ since you and I, it seems, cannot commence our 
friendship without something sentimental to set us 
agoing. It rests with you, Mary, to be the founder 
of our friendship ; and if you manage the matter 
well, that is, sing in your best manner, we shall 
perhaps make it a triple alliance, and admit you as 
third.” 

“ As every man is said to be the artificer of his 
own fortune, so every one, I think, had best be the 
artificer of their own friendship,” said Mary, try- 
ing to smile, as she pulled her embroidery frame 
towards her, and began to work. 

“ Neither can be the worse of a good friend 
to help them on,” observed Mrs. Downe 
Wright. 

“ But both may be materially injured by an in- 
judicious one,” said Colonel Lennox ; “ and al- 
though, on this occasion, I am the greatest sufferer 
by it, I must acknowledge the truth of Miss Dou- 
glas’s observation : friendship and love, I believe, 
will always be found td thrive best when left to 
themselves.” 

“ And so ends my novel, elegant, and original 
plan, for striking up a sudden friendship,” cried 
Lady Emily. “Pray, Mr. ee right, can 
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you suggest any thing better for the purpose than 
an old song?” 

Mr. Downe Wright, who was not at all given to 
suggesting, looked a little embarrassed, 

“ Pull the bell, William, for the carriage,” said 
his mother ; “ we must now be moving.” And 
with a general obeisance to the company, and a 
significant pressure of the hand to Mary, she with- 
drew her son from his dilemma. Although a 
shrewd, penetrating woman, she did not possess 
that tact and delicacy necessary to comprehend 
the finer feelings of a mind superior to her own ; 
and in Mary’s averted looks and constrained man- 
ner, she saw nothing but what she thought quite 
proper and natural in her situation. “ As for Lady 
Emily,” she observed, “ there would be news of 
her and that fine dashing looking Colonel yet, and 
Miss Adelaide would, perhaps, come down a pin 
before long.” 

Soon after Colonel Lennox took his leave, in 
spite of Lady Emily’s pressing invitation for him 
to spend the day there, and meet her brother, who 
had been absent for some days, but was now ex- 
pected home. He promised to return again soon, 
and departed. 

“ How prodigiously handsome Colonel Lennox 
looked to-day,” said she, addressing Mary ; and 
how perfectly unconscious, at least indifferent, he 
seems about it. Itis quite refreshing to see a 
handsome man that is neither a fool nor a cox- 
comb.” 

“Handsome! no, I don’t think he is very 
handsome,” said Lady Juliana: “Rather dark, 
don’t youthink, my love?” turning to Adelaide, 
who sat apart ata table writing, and had scarcely 
deigned to lift her head all the time. 

“Whom do you mean? The man who has just 
gone out? Is his name Lennox ?—Yes, he is 
rather handsome.” 

“T believe you are right ; he certainly is good- 
looking, but in a peculiar style. I don’t quite 
like the expression of his eye, and he wants that 
air distingué, which, indeed, belongs exclusively 
to persons of birth.” 

“ He has perfectly the air of a man of fashion,” 
said Adelaide, in a decided tone, as if ashamed to 
agree with her mother. “ Perhaps un peu militaire, 
but nothing at all professional.” 

“Lennox !—it is a Scotch name,” observed 
Lady Juliana contemptuously. 

“And, to cut the matter short,” said Lady 
Emily as she was quitting the room, “the man 
who has just gone out is Colonel Lennox, and 
not the Duke of Altamont.” 

After a few more awkward, indefinite sort of 
visits, in which Mary found it impossible to come 
to an explanation, she was relieved, for the pre- 
sent, from the assiduities of her lover. Lady 
Juliana received a note from Mrs. Downe 
Wright, apologizing for what she termed her 
son’s unfortunate absence at such a critical time ; 
but he —— accounts of the alarming 





illness of his uncle Lord Glenallan, and had, in 
consequence, set off instantly for Scotland, where 
she was preparing to follow; concluding with 
particular regards to Miss Mary—hopes of being 
soon able to resume their pleasant footing in the 
family, &e. &e. 

“How excessively well arranged it will be 
that old man’s dying at this time,” said her Lady- 
ship, as she tossed the note to her daughter, 
“ Lerd Glenallan will sound so much better than 
Mr. Downe Wright. The name I have always 
considered as the only objectionable part: you 
are really most prodigiously fortunate.” 

Mary was now aware of the folly of talking 
reason to her mother, and remained silent ; thank- 
ful for the present peace this event would ensure 
her, and almost tempted to wish that Lord Glen- 
allan’s doom might not speedily be decided. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


‘It seems as it is proper to our age, 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion.” 


HAMLetT. 


Lorp Linpore and Colonel Lennox had been 
boyish acquaintances, and a sort of superficial in- 
timacy was soon established between them, which 
served as the ostensible cause of his frequent 
visits at Beech Park. But to Mary, who was 
more alive to the difference of their characters 
and sentiments than any other member of the 
family, this appeared very improbable, and she 
could not help suspecting, that love for the sister, 
rather than friendship for the brother, was the 
real motive by which he was actuated. In a 
half jesting manner she mentioned her suspicions 
to Lady Emily, who treated the idea with her 
usual ridicule. 

“T really could not have supposed you so ex- 
tremely missy-ish, Mary,” said she, “ as to ima- 
gine, that because two people like each other’s so- 
ciety, and talk, and laugh together a little more 
than usual, that they must needs be in love! I 
believe Charles Lennox loves me much the same 
as he did eleven years ago, when I was a little 
wretch, that used to pull his hair, and spoil his 
watch. And as for me, you know that I consider 
myself quite as an old woman, at least as a married 
one ; and he is perfectly au fait to my engage- 
ment with Edward. I have even shown him his 
picture and some of his letters.” 

Mary looked incredulous. 

“You may think as you please, butI tell youit 
is so. In my situation, I should scorn to have 
Colonel Lennox, or any body else, in love with 
me. As to his liking to talk to me, pray who else 
can he talk to? Adelaide would sometimes con- 
descend indeed ; but he won’t be condescended 
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to, that’s clear, not even by a Duchess. With 
what mock humility he meets her airs! how I 
adore him for it! Then you are such a pillar of 
ice |!—so shy and unsociable when he is present !— 
and, by the bye, ifI did not despise recrimination 
as the pis aller of all conscious Misses, 1 would 
say you are much more the object of his attention, 
at least, than I am. Several times I have caught 
him looking very earnestly at you, when, by the 
laws of good breeding, his eyes ought to have been 
exclusively upon me ; and—” 

“Pshaw !” interrupted Mary, colouring, “that 
is mere absence—nothing to the purpose—or per- 
haps,” forcing a smile, “he may be trying to love 
me !” 

Mary thought of her poor old friend, as she said 
this, with bitterness of heart. It was long since 
she had seen her ; and when she had last inquir- 
ed for her, her son had said he did not think her 
well, with a look Mary could not misunderstand, 
She had heard him make an appointment with 
Lord Lindore for the following day, and she took 
the opportunity of his certain absence to visit his 
mother. Mrs. Lennox, indeed, looked ill, and 
seemed more than usually depressed. She wel- 
comed Mary with her usual tenderness, but even 
her presence seemed to fail of inspiring her with 
gladness. 

Mary found she was totally unsuspicious of the 
cause of her estrangement, and imputed it to a 
very different one. 

“You have been a great stranger, my dear!” 
said she, as she affectionately embraced her ; “ but 
at such a time I could not expect you to think of 
me.” 

“Indeed,” answered Mary, equally unconscious 
of her meaning, “I have thought much and often, 
very often, upon you, and wished I could have 
come to you; but—” she stopped, for she could 
not tell the truth, and would not utter a falsehood. 

“TI understand it all,” said Mrs. Lennox, with 
a sigh, ‘“ Well—well--God’s will be done !” 
Then trying to be more cheerful, “ Had you come 
alittle sooner, you would have met Charles. He 
is just gone out with Lord Lindore. He was un- 
willing to leave me, as he always is, and when he 
does, I believe it is as much to please me as him- 
self. Ah! Mary, I once hoped that I might have 
lived to see you the happy wife of the best of sons. 
I may speak out now, since that is all over. God 
has willed otherwise, and may you be rewarded 
in the choice you have made!” 

Mary was struck with consternation to find 
that her supposed engagement with Mr. Downe 
Wright, had spread even to Rose Hall: and in 
the greatest confusion she attempted to deny it. 
But after the acknowledgment she had just heard, 
she acquitted herself awkwardly ; for she felt as 
if an open explanation would only serve to revive 
hopes that never could be realized, and subject 
Colonel Lennox and herself to future perplexities. 
Nothing but the whole truth would have sufficed 
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to undeceive Mrs. Lennox, for she had had the in- 
telligenceof Mary’s engagement from Mrs. Downe 
Wright herself, who, for better security of what 
she already considered her son’s property, had ta- 
ken care to spread the report of his being the ac- 
cepted lover before she left the country. Mary 
felt all the unpleasantness of her situation. Al- 
though detesting deceit and artifice of every kind, 
her confused and stammering denials seemed ra- 
ther to corroborate the fact; but she felt that she 
could not declare her resolution of never bestowing 
her hand upon Mr. Downe Wright, without seem- 
ing, at the same time, to court the addresses of 
Colonel Lennox. Then how painful-—-how unjust 
to herself, as well as cruel to him, to have it for an 
instant believed that she was the betrothed of 
one whose wife she was resolved she never would 
be! 

In short, poor Mary’s mind was a complete 
chaos; and, for the first tine in her life, she found 
it impossible to determine which was the right 
course for her to pursue. Even in the midst of 
her distress, however, she could not help smiling 
at the naiveté of the good old lady’s remarks. 

“He is a handsome young man, I hear,” said 
she, still in allusion to Mr. Downe Wright: “has 
a fine fortune, and an easy temper. All these 
things help people’s happiness, though they can- 
not make it; and his choice of you, my dear Ma- 
ry, shows that he has some sense.” 

“What an eulogium !” said Mary, laughing 
and blushing. ‘ Were he really to me what you 
suppose, I must be highly flattered; but I must 
again assure you, it is not using Mr. Downe 
Wright well to talk of him as any thing to me. 
My mother, indeed - 

“ Ah! Mary, my dear, let me advise you to 
beware of being led, even by a mother, in such a 
matter as this. God forbid that I should ever re- 
commend disobedience towards a parent’s will ; 
but I fear you have yielded too much to your’s. I 
said, indeed, when I heard it, that I feared undue 
influence had been used ; for that I could not 
think William Downe Wright would ever have 
been the choice of your heart. Surely parents have 
much to answer for, who mislead their children in 
such an awful step as marriage !” 

This was the severest censure Mary had ever 
heard drop from Mrs. Lennox’s lips ; and she 
could not but marvel at the self-delusion that led 
her thus to condemn in another the very error she 
had committed herself; but under such different 
circumstances, that she would not easily have ad- 
mitted it to be the same. She sought for the hap- 
piness of her son, while Lady Juliana, she was 
convinced, wished only her own aggrandize- 
ment. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mary, in answer to her 
friend’s observation, “ parents ought, if possible, 
to avoid even forming wishes for their children. 
Hearts are wayward things, even the best of 
them :” then more seriously she added, “ and 
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dear Mrs. Lennox, do not either blame my mo- 
ther or pity me; for be assured, with my heart 
only will I give my hand ; or rather, I should say, 
with my hand only will I give my heart: and now 
good bye,” cried she, starting up and hurrying 
away, as she heard Colonel Lennox’s voice in the 
hall. 

She met him on the stairs, and would have pass- 
ed on with a slight remark, but he turned with her, 
and finding she had dismissed the carriage, in- 
tending to walk home, he requested permission 
to attend her. Mary declined ; but, snatching 
up his hat, and whistling his dogs, he set out 
with her in spite of her remonstrances to the con- 
trary. 

“If you persist in refusing my attendance,” 
said he, “you will inflict an incurable wound upon 
my vanity. I shall suspect you are ashamed of 
being seen in such company. To be sure, myself, 
with my shabby jacket, and my spattered dogs, do 
form rather a ruffian-like escort ; and I should not 
have dared to have offered my services to a fine 
lady—but you are not a fine lady, I know ;” and 
he gently drew her arm within his as they began 
to ascend a hill. 

This was the first time Mary had found herself 
alone with Colonel Lennox, since that fatal day 
which seemed to have divided them for ever. At 
first she felt uneasy and embarrassed, but there 
was so much good sense and good feeling in the 
tone of his conversation ; it was so far removed 
either from pedantry or frivolity, that all disagree- 
able ideas soon gave way to the pleasure she had 
in conversing with one whose turn of mind seem- 
ed so similar to her own ; and it was not till she 
had parted from him at the gate of Beech Park, 
she had time to wonder how she could possibly 
have walked two miles ¢éte-d-téle with a man 
whom she had heard solicited to love her! 

From that day Colonel Lennox’s visits insen- 
sibly increased in length and number; but Lady 
Emily seemed to appropriate them entirely to 
herself; and certainly all the flow of his conver- 
sation, the brilliancy of his wit, were directed to 
her; but Mary could not but be conscious that 
his looks were much oftener riveted on herself, 
and if his attentions were not such as to attract 
general observation, they were such as she could 
not fail of perceiving and being unconsciously 
gratified by. 

“ How I admire Charles Lennox’s manner to 
you, Mary,” said her cousin, “after the awkward 
dilemma you were bothin. It was no easy mat- 
ter to know how to proceed; a vulgar-minded 
man would either have oppressed you with his 
attentions, or insulted you by his neglect, while 
he steers so gracefully free from either ex- 
treme; andI observe, you are the only woman 
upon whom he deigns to bestow les petits soins. 
How | despise a man who is ever on the watch to 
pick up every silly Miss’s fan or glove that she 
thinks it ary drop! No--the women he loves, 
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whether his mother or his wife, will always be 
distinguished by him, were she amongst queens 
and empresses ; not by his silly vanity or vulgar 
fondness, but by his marked and gentlemanlike 
attentions towards her. In short, the best thing 
you can do, is to make up your quarrel with him 
—-take him for all in all, you won’t meet with 
such another—certainly not amongst your High- 
land Lairds, by all that I can learn; and by the 
bye, I do suspect he is now, as you say, trying to 
love you; and let him—you will be very well 
repaid if he succeeds.” 

Mary’s heart swelled at the thoughts of sub- 
mitting to such an indignity, especially as she 
was beginning to feel conscious that Colonel 
Lennox was not quite the object of indifference 
to her thathe ought to be; but her cousin’s re- 
marks only served to render her more distant and 
reserved to him than ever. 


CHAHTER LIV. 


‘ What dangers ought’st thou not to dread. 
When Love, that’s blind, is by blind Fortune led ?” 


Cow Ley. 


Ar length the long-looked for day arrived. 
The Duke of Altamont’s proposals were made 
in due form, and in due form accepted. Lady 
Juliana seemed now touching the pinnacle of 
earthly joy; for, next to being greatly married 
herself, her happiness centered in seeing her 
daughter at the head of a splendid establish- 
ment. Again visions of bliss hovered around 
her, and “ Peers, and Dukes, and all their sweep- 
ing train,” swam before her eyes, as she antici- 
pated the brilliant results to herself from so no- 
ble an alliance ; for self was sfill, as it had ever 
been, her ruling star, and her affection for her 
daughter was the mere result of vanity and am- 
bition. 

The ensuing weeks were passed in all the bus- 
tle of preparations necessarily attendant on the 
nuptials of the great. Every morning brought 
from town, dresses, jewels, patterns, and pack- 
ages of all descriptions. Lady Juliana was in 
ecstasies, even though it was but happiness in the 
second person. Mary watched her sister’s looks 
with the most painful solicitude ; for from her 
lips she knew she never would learn the senti- 
ments of her heart. But Adelaide was aware she 
had a part to act, and she went through it with an 
ease and self-possession that seemed to defy all 
scrutiny. Once or twice, indeed, her deepening 
colour and darkening brow betrayed the feelings 
of her heart, as the Duke of Altamont and Lord 
Lindore were brought into comparison ; and Ma- 
ry shuddered to think that her sister was even 
now ashamed of the man whom she was so soon to 
vow to love, honour, and obey. She had vainly 
tried to lead Adelaide to the subject. Adelaide 
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would listen to nothing which she had reason to 
suppose was addressed to herself; but eithe: 
with cool contempt took up a book, or left the 
room, or, with insolent affectation, would put her 
hands to her head, exclaiming, “mes oreilles 
netoient pas faites pour les entretiens serieux.” All 
Mary’s-worst fears were confirmed a few days be- 
fore that fixed for the marriage. As she entered 
the music-room, she was startled to find Lord Lin- 
dore and Adelaide alone. Unwilling to suppose 
that her presence would be considered as an in- 
terruption, she seated herself at a little distance 
from them, and was soon engrossed by her task. 
Adelaide, too, had the air of being deeply intent 
upon some trifling employment ; and Lord Lin- 
dore, as he sat opposite to her, with his head rest- 
ing upon his hands, had the appearance of being 
engaged in reading. All were silent for some 
time ; but as Mary happened to look up, she saw 
Lord Lindore’s eyes fixed earnestly upon her sis- 
ter, and with a voice of repressed feeling he re- 
peated, “Mh! je le sens, ma Julie! sil falloit 
renoncer & vous, iln’y auroit plus pour moi d’autre 
sejour ni @autre saison ;” and throwing down the 
book, he quitted the room. Adelaide, pale and 
agitated, rose, as if to follow him ; then, recollect- 
ing herself, she rushed from the apartment by an 
opposite door. Mary followed, vainly hoping 
that, in this moment of excited feeling, she might 
be induced to open her heart to the voice of affec- 
tion—but Adelaide was a stranger to sympathy, 
and saw only the degradation of confessing the 
struggle she endured in choosing betwixt love 
and ambition. That her heart was Lord Lin- 
dore’s, she could not conceal from herself, though 
she would not confess it to another ; and that 
other, the tenderest of sisters, whose only wish 
was to serve her. Mary’s tears and entreaties 
were therefore in vain, and at Adelaide’s repeated 
desire, she at length quitted her, and returned to 
the room she had left. 

She found Lady Emily there with a paper in her 
hand. “Lend me your ears, Mary,” cried she, 
“while I read these lines to you. Don’t be afraid, 
there are no secrets in them, or at least none that 
you or I will be a whit the wiser for, as they are 
truly in a most mystic strain. I found them lying 
upon this table, and they are in Frederick’s hand- 
writing, for I see he affects the soupirant at pre- 
sent ; and it seems there has been a sort of a sen- 
timental farce acted between Adelaide and him. 
He pretends, that although distractedly in love 
with her, he is not so selfish as even to wish her 
to marry him in preference to the Duke of Alta- 
mont ; and Adelaide, not to be outdone in hero- 
ica, has also made it out, that it is the height of 
virtue in her to espouse the Duke of Altamont and 
sacrifice all the tenderest affections of her heart to 
duty !—Duty! yes, the duty of being a Duchess, 
and of living in state and splendour with the man 
she secretly despises, to the pleasure of renouncing 
both for the man she loves; and so they have 
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parted, and here, | suppose, is Lindore’s lucubra- 
tions upon it, intended as a souvenir for Adelaide, 
I presume. Now, night visions befriend me ! 


The time returns when o’er my wilder’d mind, 
A thraldom came which did each sense enshroud ; 
Not that I bowed in willing chain confined, 
But that a soften’d atmosphere of cloud 
Veiled every sense—c I’d th’ impending doom. 
*T was mystic night, and I seem’d borne along 
By pleasing dread—and in a doubtful gloom, 

here fragrant incense and the sound of song, 
And all fair things we dream of, floated by, 
Lulling my fancy like a cradled child, 
Till that the dear and guileless treachery, 
Made me the wretch Venus lost, so wild— 
A mingled feeling, neither joy nor grief, 
Dwelt in my heart—I knew not whence it came, 
And—but that wo is me ! ’twas passing brief, 
Even at this hour I fain would feel the same! 
I track’d a path of flowers—but flowers among 
Were hissing serpents and drear birds of night, 
That shot across and scared with boding cries ; 
And yet deep interést lurked in that affright, 
Something endearing in those mysteries, 
Which bade me still the desperate joy pursue, 
Heedless of what might come—when from mine eyes 
The cloud should pass, or what might then accrue, 
The cloud has passed—the blissful power is flown, 
The flowers are wither’d—wither’d all the scene. 
But ah! the dear delusions I have known, 
Are present still, with loved though altered mien : 
I tread the self-same path in heart unchanged ; 
But changed now is all that path to me ; 
For where ’mong flowers pod fountains once I ranged, 
Are barren rocks and savage scenery ! 





Mary felt it was in vain to attempt to win her 
sister’s confidence, and she was too delicate to 
seek to wrest her secrets from her ; she therefore 
took no notice of this effusion of love and disap- 
pointment, which she concluded it to be. 

Adelaide appeared at dinner as usual. All 
traces of agitation had vanished ; and her manner 
was as cool and collected, as ifall had been peace 
and tranquillity at heart. Lord Lindore’s depar- 
ture was slightly noticed. It was generally un- 
derstood, that he had been rejected by his cousin ; 
and his absence at such a time was thought per- 
fectly natural. The Duke merely remarking, with 
a vacant simper, “So Lord Lindore is gone—Ah! 
poor Lord Lindore.” 

Lady Juliana had, in a very early stage of the 
business, fixed in her own mind, that she, as a 
matter of course, would be invited to accompany 
her daughter upon her marriage ; indeed she had 
always looked upon it as a sort of triple alliance, 
that was to unite her as indissolubly to the fortunes 
of the Duke of Altamont, as though she had been 
his wedded wife, But the time drew near, and in 
spite of all her hints and manceuvres, no invitation 
had yet been extorted from Adelaide. The Duke 
had proposed to her to invite her sister, and even 
expressed something like a wish to that effect ; for 
though he felt no positive pleasure in Mary’s so- 
ciety, he was yet conscious of a void in her absence. 
--She was always in good humour—~always gen- 
tle and polite—and, without being able totell why, 
his Grace always felt more at =—— her than 
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with any body else. But his selfish bride seemed 
to think that the joys of her elevation would be di- 
minished, if shared even by her own sister, and 
she coldly rejected the proposal. Lady Juliana 
was next suggested—for the Duke had a sort of 
vague understanding that his safety lay in a mul- 
titude. With him, as with all stupid people, com- 
pany was society, words were conversation—and 
all the gradations of intellect, from Sir Isaac New- 
ton, down to Dr. Redgill, were to him unknown. 
Butalthough, as with most weak people, obstina- 
cy was his forte, he was here again compelled to 
yield to the will of his bride, as she also declined 
the company of her mother for the present. The 
disappointment was somewhat softened to Lady 
Juliana, by the sort of indefinite hopes that were 
expressed by her daughter of seeing her in town 
when they were fairly established; but until she 
had seen Altamont House, and knew its accom- 
modations, she could fix nothing ; and Lady Juli- 
ana was fain to solace herself with this dim per- 
spective, instead of the brilliant reality her imagi- 
nation had placed within her grasp. She felt, too, 
without comprehending, the imperfectness of all 
earthly felicity. As she witnessed the magnificent 
preparations for her daughter’s marriage, it recall- 
ed the bitter remembrance of her own—and many 
a sigh burst from her heart as she thought, “ Such 
as Adelaide is, [ might have been, had I been blest 
with such a mother, and brought up to know what 
was for my good !” 

The die was cast—Amidst pomp and magnifi- 
cence, elate with pride, and sparkling with jewels, 
Adelaide Douglas reversed the fate of her mother ; 
and while her affections were bestowed on another, 
she vowed, in the face of heaven, to belong only 
to the Duke of Altamont! 

“Good bye, my dearest love!” said her mo- 
ther, as she embraced her with transport, “and 
{ shall be with you very soon; and, above all 
things, try to secure a good opera-box for the 
season. I assure you it is of the greatest conse- 
quence.” 

The Duchess impatiently hurried from the 
congratulations of her family, and throwing her- 
self into the splendid equipage that awaited her, 
was soon lost to their view. 





CHAPTER LV. 


“ Every white will have its black. 
And every sweet its sour :” 


As Lady Juliana experienced. Her daughter 
was Duchess of Altamont, but Grizzy Douglas 
had arrived in Bath!—The intelligence was 
communicated to Mary in a letter. It had no 
date, but was as follows: 


“ MY DEAR MARY, . 
“You ir See from the Date of this, that 
2 








we are at last Arrived here, after a very long 
Journey, which, you of Course Know it is from 
this to our Part of the country; at the same 
Time, it was uncommonly Pleasant, and we all 
enjoyed it very Much, only poor Sir Sampson 
was so ill that we Expected him to Expire every 
minute, which would have made it extremely un- 
pleasant for dear Lady Maclaughlan. He is 
now, I am Happy to say, greatly Better, though 
still so Poorly, that 1am much Afraid you will 
see a very Considerable change upon him. I 
sincerely hope, my dear Mary, that you will 
make a proper Apology to Lady Juliana for my 
not going to Beech Park (where I know I would 
be made most Welcome) directly—but I am Cer- 
tain she will Agree with me that it would be 
Highly Improper in me to leave Lady M‘Laugh- 
lan when she is not at all Sure how long Sir 
Sampson may Live; and it would Appear very 
Odd if I was to be out of the way at sucha time 
as that. But you may Assure her, with my Kind 
love, and indeed all our Loves (as I am sure 
None of us can ever forget the Pleasant time she 
spent with us at Glenfern in my Poor brother’s 
lifetime, before you was Born) that I will Take 
the very first Opportunity of Spending some 
time at Beech Park before leaving Bath, as we 
Expect the Waters will set Sir Sampson quite 
on his Feet again. It will be a happy Meeting, 
Iam certain, with Lady Juliana and all of us, as 
it is Eighteen years this spring since we have 
Met. You may be sure I have a great Deal to 
tell you and Lady Juliana too, about all Friends at 
Glenfern, whom I left all quite Well. Of course, 
the Report of Bella’s and Betsey’s marriages 
Must have reached Bath by this time, as it will 
be three Weeks to day since we left our part of 
the country ; but in case it has not reached you, 
Lady M‘Laughlan is of opinion that the Sooner 
you are made Acquainted with it the better, es- 
pecially as there is no doubt of it. Bella’s mar- 
riage, which is in a manner fixed by this time, I 
dare say, though of Course it will not take place 
for some time, is to Capt. M‘Nab of some Regi- 
ment, but I’m sure I Forget which, for there are 
so many Regiments, you know, it is Impossible 
to remember them All; but he is quite a Hero, 
I know that, as he has been in Several battles, 
and had Two of his front teeth Knocked out at 
one of them, and was Much complimented about 
it; and he Says, he is quite Certain of getting 
Greut promotion—at any Rate a pension for it; 
so there is no Fear of him. 

“ Betsy has, if Possible, been still More fortu- 
nate than her Sister, although you know Bella 
was always reckoned the Beauty of the family, 
though some People certainly preferred Betsy’s 
Looks too. She has made a Complete conquest 
of Major M’Tavish, of the Militia, who Indepen- 
dent of his rank, which is certainly very High, 
has also distiuguished himself very Much, and 
showed the Greatest bravery once when there 
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was a Very serious Riot about the raising the Po- 
tatoes a penny peck, when there was no Occasion 
for it, in the town of Dunoon ; and it was very 
much talked of at the Time, as well as Being in 
all the Newspapers. This gives us all the Great- 
est Pleasure, as I am certain it will also Do Lady 
Juliana, and you, my dear Mary. At the same 
time, we Feel very much for poor Babby, and 
Beenie, and Becky, as they Naturally, and in- 
deed all of us, Expected they would, of Course, 
be married first ; and it is certainly a great Trial 
for them to See their younger sisters married be- 
fore them. At the same Time, they are Wonder- 
fully supported, and Behave with Astonishing 
firmness ; and I Trust, my dear Mary, you will 
do the Same, as I have no Doubt you will All be 
married yet, as 1am sure-you Richly deserve it when 
itComes. I hope I will see you Very soon, as Lady 
M’Laughlan, 1 am cerfain, will Make you most 
Weltome to call. Wegre living in Most elegant 
Lodgings—all the Furniture is quite New, and 
perfectly Good, Ido not know the Name of the 
street yet, as Lady M’Laughian, which is no won- 
der, is not fond of being Asked questions when 
she is Upon a Journey ; and, indeed, makes a 
Point of never Answering any, which, I dare say, 
is the Best way. But, of Course, any body will 
Tell you where Sir Sampson Maclaughlan, Ba- 
ronet, of Lochmarlie Castle, Perthshire, N. B., 
lives ; and, if You are at any Loss, ithas a Green 
door, and a most Elegant Balcony. I must now 
bid you adieu, my dear Mary, as I Am so soon to 
See yourself. Sir Sampson and Lady M’Laughlan 
unite With Me in Best compliments to the Family 
at Beech park. And, in kind love to Lady Julia- 
na and you, I remain, My dear Mary, your most 
affectionate Aunt, 
“ GrizzeL Dove as,” 


“P.S. Ihave a long letter for you, from Mrs. 
Douglas, which is in my Trunk, that is Coming 
by the Perth Carrier, and unless he is stopped 
by the Snow, I Expect he will be here in ten 
days.” 

With the idea of Grizzy was associated in 
Mary’s mind all the dear familiar objects of her 
happiest days, and her eyes sparkled with delight 
at the thoughts of again beholding her. 

“Oh! when may I go to Bath to dear aunt 
Grizzy 2” exclaimed she, as she finished the let- 
ter. Lady Juliana looked petrified. Then re- 
collecting that this was the first intimation her 
mother had received of such an event being even 
in contemplation, she made haste to exculpate her 
aunt at her own expense, by informing her of the 
truth, But nothing could be more unpalatable 
than the truth ; and poor Mary’s short-lived joy 
was soon turned into the bitterest sorrow at the 
reproaches that were showered upon her by the in- 
censed Lady Juliana. But for her these people 
never would have thought of coming to Bath ; or 
ifthey did, she should have had no connection 
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with them. She had been most excessively ill- 
used by Mr. Douglas’s family, and had long since 
resolved to have no further intercourse with them 
—they were nothing to her, &c. &c.—The whole 
concluding with a positive prohibition against 
Mary’s taking any notice of her aunt. 

“From all that has been said, Mary,” said 
Lady Emily, gravely, “there can be no doubt 
but that you are the origin of Lady Juliana’s un- 
fortunate connection with the family of Doug- 
las.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said her Ladyship. 

“ But for you, it appears that she would not 
have known—certainly never would have ac- 
knowledged—that her husband had an aunt ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said lady Juliana warmly. 

“ It is a most admirable plan,” continued Lady 
Emily, in the same manner, “ and I shall certain- 
ly adopt it. When I have children I am deter- 
mined they shall be answerable for my making a 
foolish marriage ; and it shall be their fault if my 
husband has a mother.—En attendant, I am deter- 
mined to patronize Edward’s relations to the last 
degree ; and therefore, unless Mary is permitted 
to visit her aunt as often as she pleases, I shall 
make it a point of bringing the dear aunt Grizzy 
here. Yes, (putting her hand on the bell,) I shall 
order my carriage this instant and set off. To- 
morrow, you know, we give a grand dinner in 
honour of Adelaide’s marriage. Aunt Grizzy shall 
be queen of the feast.” 

Lady Juliana was almost suffocated with pas- 
sion ; but she knew her niece too well to doubt 
her putting her threat in execution, and there was 
distraction in the idea of the vulgar obscure 
Grizzy Douglas being presented to a fashionable 
party as her aunt. After a violent altercation, in 
which Mary took no part, an ungracious permis- 
sion was at length extorted, which Mary eagerly 
availed herself of ; and, charged with kind mes- 
sages from Lady Emily, set off in quest of aunt 
Grizzy, and the green door. 

After much trouble and many unsuccessful at- 
tacks upon green doors and balconies, she was 
going to give up the search in despair, when her 
eye was attracted by the figure of aunt Grizzy 
herself at full length, stationed at a window, in 
an old fashioned riding-habit, and spectacles, 
The carriage was stopped ; and in an instant 
Mary was in the arms of her aunt, all agitation, 
as Lochmarlie flashed on her fancy, at again hear- 
ing its native accents uttered by the voice fa- 
miliar to her from infancy. Yet the truth must be 
owned. Mary’s taste was somewhat startled, 
even while her heart warmed at the sight of the 
good old aunt. Association and affection still 
retained their magic iufluence over her; but ab- 
sence had dispelled the blest illusions of habitual 
intercourse ; and, for the first time, she beheld 
her aunt freed from its softening spell. Still 
her heart clung to her as ‘to one known and lov- 
ed from infancy ; and ¢he soon . superior to 
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the weakness she felt was besetting her, in the 
slight sensation of shame as she contrasted her 
awkward manner and uncouth accent with the 
graceful refinement of those with whom she as- 
sociated. 

Far different were the sensations with which 
the good spinster regarded her niece. She could 
not often enough declare her admiration of the 
improvements that had taken place. Mary was 
grown taller, and stouter, and fairer, and fatter, 
and her back was as straight as an arrow, and 
her carriage would even surprise Miss M’Gowk 
herself. It was quite astonishing to see her, for 
she had always understood Scotland was the 
place for beauty, and that nobody ever came to 
any thing in England. Even Sir Sampson and 
Lady Maclaughlan were forgot as she stood 
rivetted in admiration, and Mary was the first to 
recall her recollection to them. Sir Sampson, in- 
deed, might well have been overlooked by a more 
accurate observer; for, as Grizzy observed, he 
was worn away to nothing, and the little that 
remained seemed as if it might have gone too 
without being any loss. He was now deaf, para- 
lytic, and childish, and the only symptom of life 
he showed was an increased restlessness and pe- 
vishness. His lady sat by him calmly pursuing 
her work, and, without relaxing from it, merely 
held up her face to salute Mary as she approach- 
ed her. 

“So, I’m glad you are no worse than you was, 
dear child,” surveying her from head to foot ; 
that’s more than we can say. You see these 
poor creatures,” pointing to Sir Sampson and 
aunt Grizzy: “ They are much about it now. 
Well, we know what we are, but God knows 
what we shall be—humph !” 

Sir Sampson showed no signs of recognizing 
her, but seemed pleased when Grizzy resum- 
ed her station beside him ; and began, for 
the five hundredth time, to tell him why he was 
not in Lochmarlie Castle, and why he was in 
Bath. ; 

Mary: now saw, that there are situations in 
which a weak capacity has its uses, and that the 
most foolish chat may sometimes impart greater 
pleasure than all the wisdom of the schools, even 
when proceeding from a benevolent heart. 

Sir Sampson and Grizzy were so much upon a 
par in intellect, that they were reciprocally happy 
in each other. This the strong sense of Lady 
Maclaughlan had long perceived, and was the 
principal reason of her selecting so weak a woman 
as her companion ; though at the same time, in 
justice to her Ladyship’s heart, as Well as head, 
she had that partiality for her friend, for which 
no other reason can be assigned than that given 
by Montaigne : “Je ’amais parceque c’etoit elle, 
parceque c’etoit moi.” 

Mary paid a long visit to her aunt, and then 
took leave, promising to return the following day 
to take —_ Stay to deliver a letter of introduc- 
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tion she had received, and which had not been left _ 


to the chance of the carrier and the snow. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


“ This sort of person is skilled to assume the a 
pearance of all virtues, and all good qualities; but 
their favourite mask is universal benevolence. And 


the reason why they prefer this disguise to all others, — 


is, that it tends to conceal its opposite, which is, in. 
deed, their true character—an universal selfishness,” 
Knox’s Essays, 


AvrHoveH, on her return, Mary read her me | 


ther’s displeasure in her looks, and was grieved at 


again having incurred it, yet she felt it a duty to- | 


wards her father to persevere in her attentions to 
his aunt. She was old, poor, and unknown—plain 
in her person—weak in her intellects—vulgar in 
her manners; but she was related to her by ties 
more binding than the laws of fashion or the rules 
of taste. Even these disadvantages, which, toa 
worldly mind, would have served as excuses for 
neglecting her, to Mary’s generous nature, were 
so many incentives to treat her with kindness and 
attention. Faithful to her promise, therefore, she 
repaired to Milsom Street, and found her aunt all 
impatience for her arrival, with the letter so firm- 
ly grasped in both hands, that she seemed almost 
afraid to trust any one with a glance at the direc- 
tion. 

“ This letter, Mary,” said she, when they were 
seated in the carriage, “ will be a great thing for 
me, and especially for you. I got it from Mrs. 
Menzies, through Mrs. M’Drone, whose friend, 
Mrs. Campbell’s half-sister, Miss Grant, is a great 
friend of Mrs. Fox’s, and she says, she is a most 
charming woman. Of course she is no friend to 
the great Fox ; or, you know, it would have been 
very odd in me, with Sir Sampson’s principles, 
and my poor brother’s principles, and all our 
own principles, to have visited her. But she’s 
quite of a different family of Foxes: she’s a Fox 
of Peckwell, it seems—a most amiable woman, 
very rich, and prodigiously charitable. I am 
sure we have been most fortunate in gettinga 
letter to such a woman.” And, with this heart 
felt ejaculation, they found themselves at Mrs. 
Fox’s. 

Every thing corresponded with the account 
of this lady’s wealth and consequence ; the house 
was spacious, and handsomely furnished, with its 
due proportion of livery servants; and they were 
ushered into a sitting-room, which was filled 
with all the wonders of nature and art,—-Indian 
shells—inlaid cabinets—ivory boxes—stuffed birds 
--old china—Chinese mandarins—stood dis- 
closed in all their charms. The lady of this 
mansion was seated at a table covered with 
works of a different description: it exhibited the 
various arts of woman, in regular gradation, 
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from the painted card-rack and gilded fire-screen, 
to the humble thread-paper and_ shirt-button. 
Mrs. Fox was a fine, fashionable looking woman, 
with a smooth skin, and still smoother address. 
She received her visitors with that overstrained 
complaisance, which, to Mary’s nicer taste, at 
once discovered that all was hollow; but poor 
Miss Grizzy was scarcely seated, before she was 
already transfixed with admiration at Mrs. Fox’s 
politeness, and felt as if her whole life would be 
too short to repay such kindness, Compliments 
over—the weather, &c. discussed, Mrs. Fox 
began : 

“You must be surprised, ladies, to see me in 
the midst of such a litter, but you find me busy 
arranging the works of some poor protégés of 
mine. A most unfortunate family !--I have 
given them what little instruction I could in 
these little female works ; and you see,” putting 
a gaudy work-basket into Grizzy’s hands, “it is 
astonishing what progress they have made. My 
friends have been most liberal in their purchases 
of these trifles, but I own lam a wretched beg- 
gar: they are in bad hands when they are in 
mine, poor souls! The fact is, I can give, but I 
cannot beg. I tell them, they really must find 
somebody else to dispose of their little labours-- 
somebody who has more of what I call the gift of 
begging than I am blest with.” 

Tears of admiration stood in Grizzy’s eye— 
her hand was in her pocket. She looked to 
Mary, but Mary’s hands and eyes betrayed no 
corresponding emotions ; she felt only disgust at 
the meanness and indelicacy of the mistress of 
such a mansion levying contributions from the 
stranger within her door. 

Mrs. Fox proceeded: “ That most benevolent 
woman, Miss Gull, was here this morning, and 
bought no less than seven of these sweet little 
pin-cushions. I would fain have dissuaded her 
from taking so many—it really seemed such a 
stretch of virtue; but she said, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Fox, how can one possibly spend their money 
better than in doing a good action, and at the 
same time enriching them themselves?” 

Grizzy’s purse was in her hand. “TI declare 
that’s very true. I never thought of that before ; 
and I’m certain Lady Maclaughlan will say the 
very same ; and I’m sure she will be delighted— 
Pve no doubt of that—to take a pin-cushion; and 
each of my sisters, I’m certain, will take one, 
though we have all plenty of pin-cushions ; and 
Piltake one to myself, though I have three, I’m 
sure, that I’ve never used yet.” 

“My dear Miss Douglas, you really are, 1 
could almost say, too good. Two and two’s four, 
and one’s five—five half crowns! My poor pro- 
tégés ! you will really be the making of their for- 
tune !” 

Grizzy, with trembling hands, and a face flash- 
ed with conscious virtue, drew forth the money 
from her little hoard. 
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But Mrs. Fox did not quit her prey so easily. 
“ If any of your friends are in want of shirt-but- 
tons, Miss Douglas, I would fain recommend 
those to them. They are made by a poor woman 
in -whom I take some interest, and are far superior 
to any that are to be had from the shops. They 
are made from the very best materials. Indeed, I 
take care of that, as (in a modest whisper,) I fur- 
nish her with the materials myself ; but the gene- 
rality of those you get to purchase are made from 
old materials. [I’ve ascertained that, and it’s a 
fact you may rely upon.” 

Poor Grizzy’s hair stood on end, to hear of such 
depravity in a sphere where she had never even 
suspected it ; but, for the honour of her country, 
she flattered herself such practices were there un- 
known ; and she was entering upon a warm vin- 
dication of the integrity of Scotch shirt-buttons, 
when Mrs. Fox coolly observed : 

“Indeed, our friend Miss Grant was so con- 
scious of the great superiority of these buttons 
over any others, that she bespoke thirty-six do- 
zen of them to take to Scotland with her. In 
fact, they are the real good old fashioned shirt- 
buttons, such as I have heard my mother talk of ; 
and for all that, I make a point of my poor wo- 
man selling them a penny a dozen below the shop 
price ; so that, in taking twelve dozen, which is 
the common quantity, there is a shilling saved at 
once.” 

Grizzy felt as if she would be the saving of the 
family by the purchase of these incomparable 
shirt-buttons, and, putting down her five shillings, 
became the happy possessor of twelve dozen of 
them. 

Fresh expressions of gratitude and admiration 
ensued, till Grizzy’s brain began to whirl, even 
more rapidly than usual, at the thought of the 
deeds she had done. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Fox, observing her eyes 
in a fine frenzy rolling from herlapful of pin-cush- 
ions and shirt-buttons, to a mandarin nearly as 
large as life, “ perhaps, my dear Miss Douglas, 
you will do me the favour to take a look on my 
little collection.” 

“ Favour !” thought Grizzy ; “ what politeness!” 
and she protested there was nothing she liked so 
much as to look at every thing, and that it would 
be the greatest favour to show herany thing. The 
mandarin was made to shake his head—a_musi- 
cal snuff-box played its part—and a variety of other 
expensive toys were also exhibited. 

Mary’s disgust increased. “ And this woman,” 
thought she, “ professes to be charitable amidst 
all this display of selfish extravagance. Probably 
the price of one of those costly baubles would have 
provided for the whole of these poor people, for 
whom she affects so much compassion, without 
subjecting her to the meanness of turning her 
house into a beggar’s repository.” And she walk- 
ed away to the other end of the room, to examine 


some fine scriptural paintings. 
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“ Here,” said Mrs, Fox to her victim, as she 
unlocked a superb cabinet, “is what I value more 
than my whole collection put together: it is my 
specimens of Scotch pebbles ; andl owe them 
solely to the generosity and good will of my 
Scotch friends. I assure you, that is a proud re- 
flection to me. I am a perfect enthusiast in 
Scotch pebbles, and, I may say, in Scotch people. 
In fact, I am an enthusiast in whatever I am in- 
terested in ; and at prerent, [ must own, my heart 
is set upon making a complete collection of Scotch 
pebbles.” 

Grizzy began to feel a sort of tightness at her 
throat, at which was sores a very fine pebble 
broach pertaining to Nicky, but lent to Grizzy, to 
enable her to make a more distinguished figure in 
the gay world. “ Oh!” thought she, “ what a pity 
this broach is Nicky’s, and not mine ; I would 
have given it to this charming Mrs. Fox. Indeed, 
I don’t see how I can be off giving it to her, even 
although it is Nicky’s.” 

“ And, by the bye,” exclaimed Mrs. Fox, as if 
suddenly struck with the sight of the broach, “ that 
seems a very fine stone of your’s. I wonder 1 did 
not observe it sooner ; but, indeed, pebbles are 
thrown away in dress. May I beg a nearer view 
of it 2” 

Grizzy’s brain was now all on fire. On the one 
hand, there was the glory of presenting the broach 
to such a polite, charitable, charming woman ; on 
the other, there was the fear of Nicky’s indigna- 
tion: but then it was quite thrown away upon 
Nicky—she had no cabinet, and Mrs. Fox had 
declared that pebbles were quite lost any where 
but in cabinets, and it was a thousand pities that 
Nicky’s broach should be lost. All these thoughts 
Grizzy revolved with her usual clearness, as she 
unclasped the broach, and gave it into the hand of 
the collector. 

“ Bless me, my dear Miss Douglas, this is 
really a very fine stone! I had no conception of 
it when I saw it sticking in your throat. It looks 
quite a different thing in the hand: it is a species 
I am really not acquainted with. I have nothing 
at all similar to it in my poor collection. Pray, 
can you tell me the name of it, and where it is 
found, that I may at least endeavour to procure a 
piece of it.” 

“I’m sure I wish to goodness my sister Nicky 
was here—I’m certain she would—though, to 
be sure, she has a great regard for it; for it was 
found on the Glenfern estate, the very day my 
grandfather won his plea against Drimsydie ; 
and we always called it the lucky stone from that.” 

“The lucky stone! what a delightful name ! 
I shall never think myself in luck till I can pro- 
cure apiece of your lucky stone. I protest, I 
could almost go to Scotland on purpose. Oh, 
you dear lucky stone!” kissing it with rapture. 

“Pm sure—I’m almost certain—indeed I’m 
convinced, if my sister Nicky was here, she 
would be delighted to ofler-——It would certainly 





be doing my sister Nicky the greatest favour, 
since you think it would be seen to so much 
greater advantage in your cabinet, which, for my 
own part, I have not the least doubt of, as cer- 
tainly my sister Nicky very seldom wears it for 
fear of losing it, and it would be a thousand 
pities if it was lost; and, to be sure, it will be 
much safer locked up—nobody can dispute that 
—so I am sure its by far the best thing my sister 
Nicky can do—for certainly a pebble broach is 
quite lost as a broach.” 

“My dear Miss Douglas! I am really quite 
ashamed! This is a perfect robbery, I protest! 
But I must insist upon your accepting some little 
token of my regard for Miss Nicky in return.” 
Going to her charity-table, and returning witha 
set of painted thread papers, “I must request the 
favour of you to present these to Miss Nicky 
with my kind regards, and assure her I consider 
her lucky stone as the most precious jewel in my 
possession.” 

The whole of this scene had been performed 
with such rapidity, that poor Grizzy was not pre- 
pared for the sudden metamorphose of Nicky’s 
peeble broach into a set of painted thread papers, 
and some vague alarms began to float through 
her brain. 

Mary now advanced, quite unconscious of 
what had been going on; and having whispered 
her aunt to take leave, they departed. They re- 
turned in silence. Grizzy was so occupied in 
examining her pin-cushions, and counting her 
buttons, that she never looked up till the carriage 
stopped in Milgom street. 

Mary accompanied her in, Grizzy was all 
impatience to display her treasures, and as she 
hastily unfolded them, began to relate her 
achievements. Lady Maclaughlan heard her in 
silence, and a deep groan was all that she utter- 
ed; but Grizzy was too well accustomed to be 
groaned at, to be at all appalled, and went on, 
“But all that’s nothing to the shirt-buttons, 
made of Mrs. Fox’s own linen, and only five shil- 
lings the twelve dozen; and considering what 
tricks are played with shirt buttons now—I assure 
you people require to be on their guard with shirt- 
buttons now.” 

“ Pray, my dear, did you ever read the Vicar of 
Wakefield ?” 

“The Vicar of Wakefield ? I—I think always 
I must have read it; at any rate, I’m certain, I’ve 
heard of it.” 

“Moses and his green spectacles was as one of 
the acts of Solomon compared to you and your 
shirt-buttons. Pray, which of you is it that wears 
shirts ?” 

“J declare that’s very truae—I wonder I did not 
think of that sooner—to be sure none of us wear 
shirts since my poor brother died.” 

“ And what’s become of her broach ?” turning 
to Mary, who for the first time beheld the depar- 
ture of Mary’s crown jewel. 
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 Q, as to the broach,” cried Grizzy, ‘I’m cer- 
tain you'll all think that well bestowed, and cer- 
tainly it has been the saving of it.” Upon which 
she commenced a most entangled narrative, from 
which the truth was at length extracted. 

“Well,” said Lady Maclaughlan, “there are 
two things, God grant I may never become, an 
amateur in charity, and a collector of curiosities, 
No Christian can be either—both are pick-pockets. 
I wouldn’t keep company with my own mother 
were she either one or other—lumph !” 

Mary was grieved at the loss of the broach ; 
but Grizzy seemed more than ever satisfied with 
the exchange, as Sir Sampson had taken a fancy 
for the thread papers, and it would amuse him 
for the rest of the day to be told every two mi- 
nutes what they were intended for. Mary, there- 
fore, left her quite happy, and returned to Beech 
Park. 


CHAPTER LVI 


“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
‘o gain or lose it all.” 
Marquis of Montrose. 


Time rolled on, but no event occurred in Griz- 
zy’s life worthy of being commemorated. Lady 
Juliana began to recover from the shock of her 
arrival, and at length was even prevailed upon to 
pay her a visit, and actually spent five minutes in 
the same room with her. All her Ladyship’s 
plans seemed now on the point of being accom- 
plished. Mr. Downe Wright was now Lord Glen- 
allan, with an additional fifteen thousand per 
annum, and by wiser heads than her’s would have 
been thought an unexceptionable match for any 
young woman. Leaving his mother to settle his 
affairs in Scotland, to which she was much more 
au fait than himself, he hastened to Beech Park to 
claim Mary’s promised hand. 

But neither wealth nor grandeur possessed 
any sway over Mary’s well-regulated mind, and 
she turned from that species of happiness which 
she felt would be insufficient to satisfy the best 
affections of her heart. “No,” thought she, 
“itis not in splendour and distinction that I shall 
find happiness ; it isin the cultivation of the do- 
mestic virtues—the peaceful joys of a happy 
home, and a loved companion, that my felicity 
must consist. Without these, 1 feel that I 
should still be poor, were I mistress of mil- 
lions ;” and she took the first opportunity of ac- 
quainting Lord Glenallan with the nature of her 
sentiments, 

He received the communications with painful 
surprise ; but as he was one of those who do 
not easily divest themselves of an idea that has 
once taken possession of their brain, he seemed 
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resolved to persevere in his quiet, though point- 
ed attentions, 

Lady Juliana’s anger at the discovery of her 
daughter’s refusal, it is needless to describe— 
it may easily be imagined; and poor Mary was 
almost heart-broken by the violence and dura- 
tion of it. Sometimes she wavered in her ideas, 
as to whether she was doing right in thus re- 
sisting her mother’s wishes; and in the utmost 
distress she mentioned her scruples to Lady 
Emily. 

“ As to Lady Juliana’s wishes,” said her cou- 
sin, “ they are mere soap bubbles ; but as to your 
own views—why really you are somewhat of a 
riddle to me. I rather think, were I such a 
quiet, civil, well-disposed person as you, I could 
have married Lord Glenallan well enough. He 
is handsome, good-natured, and rich; and 
though ‘he is but a Lord, and nothing but a 
Lord,’ still there is a dash and bustle in twenty 
thousand a year, that takes off from the ennui of 
a dull companion. With five hundred a-year, I 
grant you, he would be execrable.” 

“Then I shall never marry a man with twenty 
thousand a-year, whom I would not have with 
five hundred.” 

“In short, you are to marry for love—that’s 
the old story, which, with all your wisdom, you 
wise, well educated girls always end in. Where 
shall I find a hero upon five hundred a-year for 
you? Of course he must be virtuous, noble, 
dignified, handsome, brave, witty. What would 
you think of Charles Lennox ?” 

Mary coloured. ‘“ After what passed, I would 
not marry Colonel Lennox—no,” aflecting to 
smile, “not if he were to ask me, which is cer- 
tainly the most unlikely of all things.” 

“Ah! true, I had forgot that scrape. No, 
that won’t do—it certainly would be most pitiful 
in you, after what passed—Well, I don’t know 
what’s to be done with you: there’s nothing 
for it but that you should take Lord Glenallan, 
with all his imperfections on his head ; and, after 
all, I really see nothing that he wants but a little 
more brain, and, as you'll have the managing of 
him, you can easily supply that deficiency.” 

“Indeed,” answered Mary, “I find I have 
quite little enough for myself, and I have no 
genius whatever for managing ; I shall, therefore, 
never marry, unless I marry a man on whose 
judgment I could rely for advice and assistance, 
and for whom I could feel a certain deference, 
that I consider due from a wife to her husband.” 

“T see what you would be at,” said Lady Emily ; 
“ you mean to model yourself upon the behaviour 
of Mrs. Tooley, who has such a deference for the 
judgment of her better half, that she consults him 
even about the tying of her shoes, and would not 
presume to give her child a few grains of mag- 
nesia without his full and unqualified approbation. 
Now, I flatter myself, my husband and I shall 
have a more equitable division ; aes man 
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isa reasonable being, he shall know and own 
that woman is so too—sometimes. All things 
that men ought to know betterI shall yield: 
whatever may belong to either sex, I either seize 
upon as my prerogative, or scrupulously divide ; 
for which reason, I should like the profession of 
my husband to be something in which I could not 
possibly interfere. How difficult must it be for a 
woman in the lower ranks of life to avoid teach- 
ing her husband how to sew, if he is a tailor; or 
how to bake if he is a baker,” &c. 

“Nature seems to have ‘provided for the ten- 
dency of both sexes, -+y making your sensible 
men—that is, men who think themselves sensi- 
ble, and wish every body else to think the same 
—incline to foolish women. I can detect one of 
these sensible husbands at a glance, by the pomp 
and formality visible in every word, look, or ac- 
tion: men, in short, whose ‘ visages do cream and 
mantle like a standing pond;’ who are perfect 
Joves in their own houses—who speak.their will 
by a nod, and lay down the law by the motion 
of their eye-brow—and who attach prodigious 
ideas of dignity to frighten their children, and 
being worshipped by their wives, till you see 
one of these wiseacres looking as if he thought 
himself, and his obsequious helpmate, were ex- 
act personifications of Adam and Eve— he for 
God only, she for God in him.” Now I am much 
afraid, Mary, with all your sanctity, you are in 
some danger of becoming one of these idola- 
tresses,” 

“T hope not,” replied Mary, laughing ; “ but if 
I should, that seems scarcely so bad as the sect 
of Independents in the marriage state; for exam- 
ple, there is Mrs. Boston, who by all strangers 
is taken for a widow, such emphasis does she 
lay upon the personal pronoun—with her, ’tis 
always, I do this, or J do that, without the slight- 
est reference to her husband; and she talks of 
my house, my gardens, my carriage, my children, 
as if there were no copartnery in the case.” 

“Ah, she is very odious,” cried Lady Emily, 
“she is both master and mistress, and more if pos- 
sible—she makes her husband look like her foot- 
man; but she is a fool, as every woman must 
needs be, who thinksshe can raise herself by lower- 
ering her husband. Then, there is the sect of the 
Wranglers, whose marriage is only one continued 
dispute: but, in short, I see it is reserved for me 
to set a perfect example to my sex in the married 
state. But I’m more reasonable than you, I sus- 
pect, for I don’t insist upon having a bright genius 
for my mate.” 

“T confess, I should like that my husband’s 
genius was at least as bright as my own,” said 
Mary, “and I can’t think there is any thing un- 
reasonable in that ; or rather, I should say, were 
Ia genius myself, 1 could better dispense with a 
certain portion of intellect in my husband ; as it 
has been generally remarked, that those who are 
largely — themselves, can easier dispense 
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with talents in their companions, than others of 
more moderate endowments can do; but virtue 
and talents on the one side, virtue and tenderness 
on the other, I look upon as the principal ingre. 
dients in a happy ygrion.” 

“ Well, I intend to be excessively happy ;- and 
yet I don’t think Edward will ever find the lon. 
gitude. And, as for my tenderness—humph !— 
as Lady M’Laughlan says ; but as for you—I ra. 
ther think you’re in some danger of turning into 
an aunt Grizzy, with a long waiet and large pock. 
ets, peppermint drops, and powdered curls ; but, 
whatever you do, for heaven’s sake let us have no 
more human sacrifices—if you do, I shall certain. 
ly appear at your wedding in sackcloth.” And 
this was all of comfort or advice that her ladyship 
could bestow. 

As Lady Emily was not a person who con 
cealed either her own secrets or those of others, 
Colonel Lennox was not long of hearing from her 
what had passed, and of being made thoroughly 
acquainted with Mary’s sentiments on love and 
marriage. “Such a heart must be worth win- 
ning,” thought he ; but he sighed to think that he 
had less chance for the prize than another. Inde- 
pendent of his narrow fortune, which, he was 
aware, would be an insuperable bar to obtaining 
Lady Juliana’s consent, Mary’s coldness and re- 
serve towards him, seemed to increase rather than 
diminish. Or if she sometimes gave way to the 
natural frankness and gaiety of her disposition be- 
fore him, a word or look expressive of admiration on 
his part, instantly recalled to her those painfulideas 
which had been for a moment forgot, and seemed 


.to throw him at a greater distance than ever. 


Colonel Lennox was too noble minded himself, 
to-suppose, for an instant, that Mary actually felt 


dislike towards him; because, at the commence- 


ment of their acquaintance, he had not done jus- 
‘tice to her merits; but he was also aware; that, 
until he had explained to her the nature of his sen- 
timents, she must naturally regard his attentions 
with suspicion, dnd consider them rather as acts 
of duty towards his mother, wr as the spontane- 
ous expression of his own attathment. He there- 
fore, in the mogt simple and candid manner, laid 
open to her-the secret of his heart, and in all the 
eloquence of real passion, poured forth those feel- 
ings of love and admiration, with which she had 
unconsciously inspired him. 

For a moment Mary’s distrust was overcome 
by the ardour of his address, and the open manly 
manner in which he had avowed the rise and 
progress of his attachment ; and she yielded her- 
self up to the delightful conviction of loving and 
being beloved. 

But soon that gave way to the mortifying re- 
flection that rushed over her mind, “He has 
tried to love me!” thought she, “ but it is in obe- 
dience to his mother’s wish, and he thinks he has 
succeeded. No, no; I cannot be the dupe of 
his delusion—I will not give myself to one who 
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has been solicited to love me!” And again 
wounded delicacy and woman’s pride resumed 
their empire over her, and she rejected the idea 
of ever receiving Colonel Lennox as a lover. He 
heard her determination with the deepest anguish, 
and used every argument and entreaty to soften 
her resolution; but Mary had wrought herself up 
to a pitch of heroism—she had rejected the man 
she loved—the only man she ever could love— 
that done, to persist in the sacrifice seemed easy ; 
and they parted with increased attachment in 
their hearts, even though those hearts seemed 
severed for ever. 

Soon after he set off to join his regiment; and 
it was only in saying farewell! that Mary felt 
how deeply her happiness was involved in the fate 
of the man she had for ever renounced. To no 
one did she impart what had passed; and Lady 
Emily was too dull herself, for some days after 
the departure of her friend, to take any notice of 
Mary’s dejection. 


CHAPTER LVIII, 


What taught the parrot to cry, hail ? 
What taught the chattering pie his tale ? 
Hunger ; that sharpner of the wits, 
Which gives e’en fools some thinking fits.” 


DRUMMOND’s Persius. 


Many found herself bereft of both her lovers 
nearly at the same time. Lord Glenallan, after 
formally renewing his suit, at length took a final 
leave, and returned to Scotland. Lady Julia- 
na’s indignation could only be equalled by Dr. 
Redgill’s upon the occasion. He had planned a 
snug retreat for himself during the game season 
at Glenallan Castle; where, from the good na- 
ture and easy temper of both master and mis- 
tress, he had no doubt but that he should in time 
come to rule the roast, and be lord paramount 
over kitchen and larder. His disappointment 
was therefore great at finding all the solid joys of 
red ‘deer and moor-game, kippered salmon and 
mutton hams, ‘ vanish like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,’ leaving not a wreck behind. 

“Refused Lord Glenallan!” exclaimed he to 
Lady Emily, upon first hearing of it—“ The thing’s 
incredible~absolutely impossible—I won’t believe 
it!” 

“ That’s right, Doctor ; who is it that says ‘ and 
still believes the story false that ought not to be 
true? I admire your candour, and I wish I could 
imitate it.” 

“Then your Ladyship really believes it. *Pon 
my soul, I—I—it’s really a very vexatious affair. 
I feel for Lady Juliana, poor woman ! No won- 
der she’s hysterical—five and twenty thousand a 
year refused! what is it she would have? The 
finest deer park in Scotland! every sort of game 
upon the estate! a salmon fishing at the very 
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door !—I should just like to know what is the 
meaning of it?” 

“ Cannot you guess, Doctor?” said Lady 
Emily. 

“Guess! No, ’pon my soul! 1 defy any man 
to guess what could tempt a woman to refuse 
five and twenty thousand a year ; unless, indeed, 
she has something higher in view, and even then 
she should be pretty sure of her mark. But I sup- 
pose, because Miss Adelaide has got a Duke, she 
thinks she must have one too. I suppose that’s 
the story ; but I can tell her Dukes are not so 
plenty ; and she’s by no mean so fine a woman 
as her sister, and her market’s spoilt, or I’m 
much mistaken, What man in his senses would 
ever ask a woman, who had been such an idiot 
as to refuse five and twenty thousand a year?” 

“I see, Doctor, you are quite a novice in the 
tender passion, Cannot you make allowance for 
a young lady’s not being in love?” 

“In what?” demanded the Doctor. 

“Tn love,” repeated Lady Emily. 

“Love! Bah—nonsense—no mortal in their 
senses ever thinks of such stuff now.” 

“ Then you think love and madness are one and 
the same thing, it seems ?” 

“ I think the man or woman who could let their 
love stand in the way of five and twenty thousand 
a year, is the next thing to being mad,” said the 
Doctor warmly ; “and in this case I can see no 
difference.” 

“ But you'll allow there are some sorts of love 
that may be indulged, without casting any shade 
upon the understanding ?” 

“T really can’t tell what your Ladyship means,” 
said the Doctor impatiently. 

“I mean, for example, the love one may feel 
towards a turtle, such as we had lately.” 

“ That’s quite a different thing,” interrupted the 
Doctor. 

“ Pardon me, but whatever the consequence 
may be, the effects in both cases were very simi- 
lar, as exemplified in yourself. Pray, what differ- 
ence did it make to your friends, who were depriv- 
ed of your society, whether you spent your time 
in walking with ‘even step, and musing gait,’ be- 
fore your dulcinea’s window, or the turtle’s cis- 
tern ?—whether you were engrossed in composing 
a sonnet to your mistress’s eyebrow, or in contriv- 
ing a new method of heightening the enjoyments 
of calipash ?—whether you expatiated with great- 
er rapture on the charms of a white skin, or green 
fat ?—whether you are most devoted to a languish- 
ing or a lively beauty ?—whether o 

“Pon my honour, Lady Emily, I really—I—I 
—van’t conceive what it is you mean. There’s a 
time for every thing ; and I’m sure nobody but 
yourself would ever have thought of bringing in a 
turtle to a conversation upon lage.” 

“ On thecontrary, Doctor, I thought it had been 
upon love ; and I was endeavouring to convince 
you, that even the wisest of men — be suscepti- 
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ble of certain tender emotions towards a beloved 
object.” 

“ You'll never convince me that any but a fool 
can be in love,” cried the Doctor, his visage as- 
suming a darker purple as the argument advanc- 
ed. 
“Then you must rank Lord Glenallan, with 
his five and twenty thousand a year, amongst the 
number, for he is desperately in love, I assure 
you.” 

“ As to that, Lord Glenallan, or any man with 
his fortune, may be whatever he chooses. He 
has a right to be in love. He can afford to be in 
love.” 

“T have heard much of the torments of love,” 

said Lady Emily ; “ but I never heard it rated as 
a luxury before. I hope there is no chance of 
your being made premier, otherwise I fear we 
should have a tax upon love-marriages immediate- 
] 7 
: “ It would be greatly for the advantage of 
the nation as well as the comfort of individuals, 
if there was,” returned the Doctor. ‘“ Many a 
pleasant fellow has been lost to society, by what 
you call a love marriage. I speak from experi- 
ence. I was obliged to drop the oldest friend I 
had, upon his making one of your love-mar- 
riages.” 

“What! you were afraid of the effects of evil 
example?” asked Lady Emily. 

“ No—it was not for that ; but he asked me to 
take a family dinner with him one day, and I, with- 
out knowing any thing of the character of the wo- 
man he had married, was weak enough to go. I 
found a very so-so table-cloth, and a shoulder of 
mutton, which ended our acquaintance. I never 
entered his door after it. In fact, no man’s happi- 
ness is proof against dirty table-cloths and bad 
dinners ; and you may take my word for it, Lady 
Emily, these are the invariable accompaniments of 
your love-marriages.” 

“Pshaw! that is only amongst the bourgeois,” 
said Lady Emily affectedly; “that is not the 
sort of ménage I mean to have. Here is to be 
the style of my domestic establishment ;” and 
she repeated Shenstone’s beautiful pastoral— 


‘ My banks they are furnished with bees,” &c. 
till she came to— 


 T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed.” 


“There’s some sense in that,” cried the Doc- 
tor, who had been listening with great weari- 
ness. “You may have a good pigeon pye, or 
un sauté de pigeons au sang, which it still better 
when well dressed.” 

“ Shocking !” exclaimed Lady Emily ; “to 
mention pigeon-pies in the same breath with 
nightingales and roses !” 

* Pll tell sw what, Lady Emily, it’s just these 
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sort of nonsensical descriptions that do all the 
thischief among you young ladies. It’s these 
confounded poets that turn all your heads, and 
make you think you have nothing to do after 
you are married, but sit beside fountains and 
grottos, and divert yourselves with birds and flow- 
ers, instead of looking after your servants, and 
paying your butcher’s bills; and, after all, what 
is the substance of that trash you have just been 
reading, but to say that the man was a substan- 
tial farmer and grazier, and had bees; though I 
never heard of any man in his senses going to 
sleep amongst his bee-hives before. Pon my soul! 
if I had my will, I would burn every line of poetry 
that ever was written. A good recipe for a pud- 
ding is worth all that your Shenstones, and the 
whole set of them, ever wrote ; and there’s more 
good sense and useful information in this book,” 
rapping his knuckles against a volume he held in 
his hand, “than in all your poets, ancient and 
modern.” 

Lady Emily took it out of his hand and open. 
ed it, : 

“* And some very poetical descriptions too, 
Doctor ; although you affect to despise it so 
much, Here is an eulogium on the partridge, 
I doubt much if St. Preux ever made a finer on 
his adorable Julie ;” and she read as follows :— 

“La Perdrix tient le premier rang apres la 
Becasse, dans la cathegorie des gibiers a plumes. 
C’est lorsqu’elle est rouge, ’'un des plus honor- 


ables et des meilleurs rotis qui puissent etre ” 


etales sur une table gourmande. Sa forme ap- 
petissante, sa taille elegante et suelte, quoiqu’ ar- 
rondie, son embonpoint modere, ses jambes 
d’ecarlate ; enfin, son fumet divin et ses qualites 
restaurantes, tout concourt a la faire rechercher 
des vrais amateurs. D’autres gibiers sont plus 
rares, plus chers, mieux accueillis par la vanite, 
le prejuge, et la mode; la Perdrix rouge, belle 
de sa propre beaute, dont les qualites sont inde- 
pendantes de la fantaise, qui reunit en sa per- 
sonne tout ce qui peut charmer les yeux, delecter 
le palais, stimuler l’appetit, et ranimer les for- 
ces, plaira dans tous les temps, et concourra a 
Plonneur de tous les festins, sous quelque forme 
qu'elle y paroisse.”* 

The Doctor sighed: “that’s nothing to what 
he says of the woodcock:” and with trembling 
hands he turned over the leaves, till he found 
the place. “Here it is,” said he, “page 88, 
chap. xvi. Just be so good as read that, Lady 
Emily, and say, whether it is not infamous that 
Monsieur Grillade has never even attempted to 
make it.” 

With an air of melancholy enthusiasm sho 
read— Dans les pays ou les Becasses sont com- 
munes, on obtient, de leurs carcasses pilees dans 
un mortier, une puree sur laquelle on dress edi- 
verses entrees, telles que de petites cotelettes de 


* Manuel des Amphitryons, 





















mouton, &c. Cette puree est une des plus de- 
licieuses choses qui puisse etre introduite dans le 
palais d’un gourmand, et Pon peut assurer que 
quiconque n’en a point mange n’a point connu 
les joies du paradis terrestre. Une puree de 
Becasse, bien faite, est le ne plus ultra des jouis- 
sances humaines, II faut moruir apres Pavoir 
goutee, car toutes les autres alors ne paroitront 
plus qu’insipides.” 

_% And these bécasses, these woodcocks, perfect- 
ly swarm on the Glenallan estate in the season,” 
cried the Doctor ; “and to think that such a man 
should have been refused—But Miss Mary will 
repent this the longest day she lives. I had a 
cook in my eye for them, too—one who is quite 
up to the making of this purée. *Pon my soul! 
she deserves to live upon sheep’s head and hag- 
gis for the rest of her life; and if I was Lady 
Juliana, I would try the effect of bread and 
water.” 

“She certainly does not aspire to such joys 
as are here portrayed in this your book of life,” 
said Lady Emily; “for I suspect she could en- 
dure existence even upon roast mutton, with the 
man she loves.” 

“That’s nothing to the purpose, unless the 
man she loves, as you call it, loves to live upon 
roast mutton too. Take my word for it, unless 
she gives her husband good dinners, he'll not 
care twopence for her in a week’s time. I look 
upon bad dinners to be the source of much of 
the misery we hear of in the married life. Wo- 
men are much mistaken, if they think it’s by 
dtessing themselves they are to please their 
husbands.” 

“ Pardon me, Doctor, we must be the best 
judges there, and-I have the authority of all 
ages and sages in my favour: the beauty and 
the charms of women have been the favourite 
theme, time immemorial ; now no one ever heard 
of a fair one being celebrated for her skill in 
cookery.” 

“There I beg leave to differ from you,” said 
the Doctor, with an air of exultation, again re- 
ferring to his text-book; “here is the great 
Madame Pompadour, celebrated for a single 
dish: ‘Les tendrons d’agneau au soleil et a la 
Pompadour, sont sortis de Pimagination de cette 
dame celebre, pour entrer dans la bouche d’un 
Roi.” 

“But it was love that inspired her—it was 
Love that kindled the fire in her imagination. In 
short, you must acknowledge that 


“ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove,” 


“Pll acknowledge no such thing,” cried the 
Doctor, with indignation. ‘Love rule the camp 
indeed! a very likely story! don’t I know that 
all our first Generals carry off the best cooks— 
that there’s no such living any where as in 
camp—that their aides-de-camp are quite ruined 
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by it—that in time of war they live at the rate of 
twenty thousand a year, and when they come 
home they can’t get a dinner they can eat! As 
for the Court, I don’t pretend to know much 
about it; but J suspect there’s more cooks than 
Cupids to be seen about it. And for the groves, 
I shali only say I never heard of any of your 
fetes champétre, or picnics, where all the pleasure 
didn’t seem to consist in the eating and drinking.” 

“ Ah, Doctor! I perceive you have taken all 
your ideas on that subject from Werter, who 
certainly was a sort of a sentimental gourmand, 
he seems to have enjoyed so much drinking his 
coffee under the shade of the lime-trees, and 
going to the kitchen to make his own pea soup ; 
and then he breaks out into such raptures at the 
idea of the illustrious lovers of Penelope killing 
and dressing their own meat ! Butchers and cooks 
in one! only conceive them with their great 
knives and blue aprons, or their spits and white 
nightcaps! Poor Penelope! no wonder she pre- 
ferred spinning to marrying one of these creatures ! 
Faugh! I must have an ounce of civet to sweeten 
my imagination.” And she flew off, leaving the 
Doctor to con over the Manuel des Amphitryons, 
and sigh at the mention of joys, sweet, yet mourn- 
ful, to his soul. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


‘* The ample proposition that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promised largeness.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Tuers is no saying whether the Doctor’s sys- 
tem might not have been resorted to, had not 
Lady Juliana’s wrath been for the present sus- 
pended by an invitation to Altamont House. 
True, nothing could be colder than the terms in 
which it was couched ; but to that her Ladyship 
was insensible, and would have been equally in- 
different, had she known that, such as it was, 
she owed it more to the obstinacy of her son-in- 
law, than the affection of her daughter. The 
Duke of Altamont was one of those who attach 
great ideas of dignity to always carrying their 
point ; and though he might sometimes be obliged 
to suspend his plans, he never had been known 
to relinquish them. Had he settled in his own 
mind to tie his neckcloth in a particular way, not 
all the eloquence of Cicero, or the tears of O'Neil, 
would have induced him to alter it ; and Adelaide, 
the haughty, self-willed Adelaide, soon found, that 
of all yokes, the most insupportable is the yoke of 
an obstinate fool. In the thousand trifling occur- 
rences of domestic life (for his Grace was interest- 
ed in all the minutiz of his establishment,) where 
good sense and good humour on either side would 
have gracefully yielded to the other, there was a 
perpetual contest for dominion, = invariably 
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ended in Adelaide’s defeat. The Duke indeed 
never disputed, or reasoned, or even replied ; but 
the thing was done : till at the end of six weeks, 
the Duchess of Altamont most heartily hated and 
despised the man she had so lately vowed to love 
and obey. On the present occasion, his Grace 
certainly appeared in the most amiable light, in 
wishing to have Lady Juliana invited to his house ; 
but, in fact, it proceeded entirely from his beset- 
ting sin, obstinacy. He had proposed her accom- 
panying her daughter at the time of her marriage, 
and been overruled ; but with all the pertinacity 
of a little mind, he had kept fast hold of the idea, 
merely because it was his own, and he was now 
determined to have it put in execution. In a post- 
script to the letter, and in the same cordial style, 
the Duchess said something of a hope, that if her 
mother did come to town, Mary should accompany 
her ; but this her Ladyship, to Mary’s great relief, 
declared should not be, although she certainly was 
very much at a loss how to dispose of her. Mary 
timidly expressed her wish to be permitted to re- 
turn to Lochmarlie, and mentioned that her uncle 
and aunt had repeatedly offered to come to Bath 
for her, if she might be allowed to accompany 
them home ; but to this her mother also gave a 
decided negative, adding that she never should see 
Lochmarlie again, if she could help it. In short, 
she must remain where she was, till something 
could be fixed as to her future destination. “ It 
was most excessively tiresome to be clogged with 
a great unmarried daughter,” her Ladyship ob- 
served, as she sprung into the carriage, with a 
train of dogs, and drove off to dear delightful 
London. 

“ But, alas! the insecurity of even the best 
laid schemes of human foresight! Lady Juliana 
was in the midst of arrangements for endless 
pleasures, when she received accounts of the 
death of her now almost forgotten husband! He 
had died from the gradual effects of the climate, 
and that was all that remained to be told of the 
unfortunate Henry Douglas! If his heartless wife 
shed some natural tears, she wiped them soon ; 
but the wounds of disappointment and vanity were 
not so speedily effaced, as she contrasted the 
brilliant court-dress with the unbecoming wi- 
dow’s cap. Oh, she so detested black things — 
it was so hateful to wear mourning—she never 
could feel happy or comfortable in black! and, at 
such a time, how particularly unfortunate! Poor 
Douglas! she was very sorry !—And so ended 
the holiest and most indissoluble of human ties! 

The Duchess did not think it incumbent upon 
her to be affected by the death of a person she 
had never seen; but she put on mourning ; put 
off her presentation at Court for a week, and staid 
away one night from the opera. 

On Mary’s warm and unpolluted heart, the ti- 
dings of her father’s death produced a very differ- 
ent effect. Though she had never known, in their 
fullest extent, those feelings of filial affection, 
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whose source begins with our being, and ove 
which memory loves to linger, as at the hallowed 
fount of the purest of earthly joys, she had yet 
been taught to cherish a fond remembrance of him 
to whom she owed her being. She had been 
brought up in the land of his birth—his image was 
associated in her mind, with many of the scenes 
most dear to her—his name and his memory were 
familiar to those amongst whom she dwelt, and 
thus her feelings of natural affection had been pre- 
served in all their genuine warmth and tenderness. 
Many a letter, and many a little token of her love, 
she had, from her earliest years, been accustomed 
to send him; and she had ever fondly cherished 
the hope of her father’s return, and that she would 
yet know the happiness of being blest in a parent’s 
love. But now all these hopes were extinguished ; 
and, while she wept over them in bitterness of 
heart, she yet bowed with pious resignation to the 
decree of heaven. 


CHAPTER LX. 


——‘ Shall we grieve their hovering shades, 
Which wait the revolution in our fiearts ? 
Shall we disdain their silent soft address ; 
Their posthumous advice and pious prayer ?” 
Seem. 


For some months all was peaceful seclusion in 
Mary’s life, and the only varieties she knew were 
occasional visits to aunt Grizzy’s, and now and 
then spending some days with Mrs. Lennox. She 
saw, with sorrow, the declining health of her 
venerable friend, whose wasted form and delicate 
features had now assumed an almost etherial as- 
pect. Yet she never complained, and it was only 
from her languor and weakness that Mary guessed 
she suffered. When urged to have recourse to 
medical advice, she only smiled and shook her 
head; yet, ever gentle and complying to the 
wishes of others, she was at length prevailed upon 
to receive the visits of a medical attendant, and 
her own feelings were but too faithfully confirmed 
by his opinion. Being an old friend of the family, 
he took upon himself to communicate the intelli 
gence to her son, then abroad with his regiment ; 
and in the mean time Mary took up her residence 
at Rose Hall, and devoted herself unceasingly to 
the beloved friend she felt she was so soon to 
lose. 

“Ah! Mary,” she would sometimes say, “ God 
forgive me! but my heart is not yet weaned from 
worldly wishes. Even now, when I feel all the 
vanity of human happiness, I think how it would 
have soothed my last moments could I have but 
seen you my son’s before I left the world! Yet, 
alas ! our time here is so short, that it matters lit- 
tle whether it be spent in joy or grief, provided it 
be spent in innocence and virtue. Minehas been 
along life compared to many; but when I look 
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back upon it, what a span it seems! And it is 
not the remembrance of its brightest days that are 
now a solace to my heart. Dearest Mary, if you 
live long, you will live to think of the sad hours 
you have given me, as the fairest, perhaps, of ma- 
ny a happy day that, I trust, heaven has yet in store 
for you. Yes! God has made some whose pow- 
ers are chiefly ordained, to comfort the afflicted, 
and in fulfilling his will you must surely be blest.” 

Mary listened to the half-breathed wishes of her 
dear old friend with painful feelings of regret and 
self-reproach. 

“Charles Lennox loved me,” thought she, 
“truly, tenderly loved me; and had I but repaid 
his noble frankness—had [ suffered him to read 
my heart when he laid his open before me, I might 
now have gladdened the last days of the mother 
he adores. I might have proudly avowed that af- 
fection I must now for ever hide.” 

But, at the end of some weeks, Mrs. Lennox 
was no longer susceptible of emotions, either of 
joy or sorrow. She gradually sunk into a state 
of almost total insensibility, from which not even 
the arrival of herson had power to rouse her. His 
anguish was extreme at finding his mother in a 
condition so perfectly hopeless ; and every other 
idea seemed, for the present, absorbed in his anx- 
iety for her. As Mary witnessed his watchful 
cares, and tender solicitude, she could almost have 
envied the unconscious object of such devoted at- 
tachment. 

A few days after his arrival, his leave of ab- 
sence was abruptly recalled, and he was summon- 
ed to repair to head-quarters with all possible ex- 
pedition. The army was on the move, and a bat- 
tle was expected to be fought. At such a time, 
hesitation or delay, under any circumstances, 
would have been inevitable disgrace, and, dread- 
ful as was the alternative, Colonel Lennox waver- 
ed not an instant in his resolution. With a look 
of fixed agony, but without uttering a syllable, he 
put the letter into Mary’s hand as she sat by his 
mother’s bedside, and then left the room to order 
preparations to be made for his instant departure. 
On his return, Mary witnessed the painful con- 
flict of his feelings in his extreme agitation, as he 
approached his mother, to look, for the last time, 
on those features, already moulded into more than 
mortal beauty. A bright ray of the setting sun 
streamed full upon that face, now reposing in the 
awful but hallowed calm which is sometimes dif- 
fused around the bed of death. The sacred still- 
ness was only broken by the evening song of the 
blackbird, and the distant lowing of the cattle-- 
sounds which had often brought pleasure to that 
heart, now insensible to all human emotion. All 
nature shone forth in gaiety and splendour, but 
the eye and the ear were alike closed against all 
earthly objects. Yet who can tell the brightness 
of those visions with which the parting soul may 
be visited? Sounds and sights, alike unheard, 
unknown to mortal sense, may then hold divine 
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communion with the soaring spirit, and inspire it 
with bliss inconceivable, ineffable! 

Colonel Lennox gazed upon the countenance of 
his mother. Again and again he pressed her in- 
animate hands to his lips, and bedewed them with 
his tears, as about to tear himself from her for 
ever. At that moment she opened her eyes, and 
regarded him with a look of intelligence, which 
spoke at once to his heart. He felt that he was 
seen and known: Her look was long, and fondly 
fixed upon his face ; then turned to Mary with an 
expression so deep and earnest, that both felt the 
instantaneous appeal. The veil seemed todrop from 
their hearts ; one glance sufficed to tell that both 
were fondly, truly loved ; and as General Lennox 
received Mary’s almost fainting form in his arms, 
he kneit by his mother, and implored her blessing 
on her children. A smile of angelic brightness 
beamed upon her face as she extended her hand to- 
wards them, and her lips moved as in prayer, 
though no sounds escaped them. One long and 
lingering look was given to those so dear even in 
death. She then raised her eyes to heaven, and 
the spirit sought its native skies ! 


os 


CHAPTER LXL 


“ Cette liaison n’est m passion ni amitie pure : elle 
fait une classe & part.” 
La Bruvere. 


Ir was long before Mary could believe in the 
reality of what had passed. It appeared to heras 
a beautiful, yet awful, dream. Could it be, that she 
had plighted her faith by the bed of death; that 
the last look of her departed friend had hallowed 
the vow now registered in heaven ; that Charles 
Lennox had claimed her as his own, even in 
the agony of tearing himself from all he loved; 
and that she had only felt how dear she was ta 
him at the very moment when she ‘had parted from 
him, perhaps for ever! But Mary strove to banish 
these overwhelming thoughts from her mind, as 
she devoted herself to the performance of the last 
duties of her departed friend. These paid, she again 
returned to Beech Park. , 

Lady Emily had been a daily visitor at Rose Hall 
during Mrs. Lennox’s illness, and had taken a 
lively interest in the situation of the family ; but, 
notwithstanding, it was some time before Mary 
could so far subdue her feelings as to speak with 
composure of what had passed. She felt, too, how 
impossible it was, by words, to convey to her any 
idea of that excitement of mind, where a whole life 
of ordinary feeling seems concentrated in one 
sudden but ineffable emotion. All that had passed 
might be imagined, but could not be told ; and she 
shrunk from the task of portraying those deep and 
sacred feelings, which language never could im- 
part to the breast of another. 

Yet she felt it was using her —_ unkindly to 
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keep her in ignorance of what she was certain 
would give her pleasure to hear; and, summoning 
her resolution, she at length disclosed to her all 
that had taken place. Her own embarrassment 
was too great to allow her to remark lady Emily’s 
changing colour, as she listened to her communi- 
cation; and after it was ended, she remained si- 
lent for some minutes, evidently struggling with 
her emotions. 

At length she exclaimed indignantly—* And so 
it seems Colonel Lennox and you have all this 
time been playing the dying lover, and the cruel 
mistress to each other? How I detest such du- 
plicity! and duplicity with me! My heart was 
ever open to you, to him, tothe whole world; 
while yours—nay, your very faces were masked to 
me!” 

Mary was too much confounded by her cousin’s 
reproaches to be able to reply to them for some 
time ; and when she did attempt to vindicate her- 
self, she found it was in vain. Lady Emily re- 
fused to listen to her; and, in haughty displea- 
sure, quitted the room, leaving poor Mary over- 
whelmed with sorrow and amazement. 

There was a simplicity of heart, a singlenese of 
idea in herself, that prevented her from ever at- 
taching suspicion to others. But a sort of vague, 
undefined apprehension floated through her brain 
as she revolved the extraordinary behaviour of her 
cousin. Yet it was that sort of feeling to which 
she could not give either a local habitation or a 
name; and she continued for some time in that 
most bewildering state of trying, yet not daring 
tothink, Some time elapsed, and Mary’s con- 
fusion of ideas was increasing rather than dimi- 
nishing, when Lady Emily slowly entered the 
room, and stood some moments before her without 
speaking. 

At length, making an effort, she abruptly 
said—“ Pray, Mary, tell me what you think of 
me?” 

Mary looked at her with surprise. “I think of 
you, my dear cousin, as I have always done.” 

“That is no answer to my question. What do 
you think of my behaviour just now ?” 

“I think,” said Mary, gently, “that you have 
misunderstood me ; that, open and candid your- 
self, almost to a fault, you readily resent the re- 
motest appearance of duplicity in others. But 
you are too generous not to do me justice—” 

“Ah, Mary! how little do I appear in my own 
eyes at this moment ; and how little, with all my 
boasting, have 1 known my ownheart! No! It 
was not because I am open and candid that I re- 
sented your engagement with Colonel Lennox ; 
it was because I was—because—cannot you 
guess ?” 

Mary’s colour rose as she cast down her eyes, 
and exclaimed with agitation, “ No—no, indeed !” 

Lady Emily threw her arms around her ;— 
“Dear Mary, you are perhaps the only person 

upon earth I would make such a confession to— 
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it was because I, who had plighted my faith to 
another--I, who piqued myself upon my open- 
ness and fidelity—I—how it chokes me to utter 
it? 1 was beginning to love him myself—only 
beginning, observe, for it is already over—I need- 
ed but to be aware of my danger to overcome 
it. Colonel Lennox is now no more to me than 
your lover, and Edward is again all that he ever 
was to me; but I—what am I—faithless and self- 
deceived!” and a few tears dropped from’ her 
eyes. 

Mary, too much affected to speak, could only 
press her in silence to her heart. 

“These are tears of shame, of penitence, 
though I must own they look very like those of 
regret and mortification. What a mercy it is 
that ‘the chemist’s magic art? cannot crystallise 
these sacred treasures,” said she with a smile, 
as she shook a tear drop from her hand; “ they 
are gems I am really not at all fond of appearing 
in.” 

“ And yet you never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage,” said Mary, as she regarded her with 
admiration. 

“ Ah! so you say; but there is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle womanish feeling lurking there. And now you 
doubtless expect—no, you don’t, but another would 
—that I should begin a sentimental description of 
the rise and progress of this ill-fated attachment, 
as I suppose it would be styled in the language of 
romance ; but, in truth, I can tell you nothing at 
all about it.” 

“ Perhaps Colonel Lennox”—said Mary, blush- 
ing, and hesitating to name her suspicion. 

“No, no—Colonel Lennox was not to blame; 
there was no false play on either side ; he is as 
much above the meanness of coquetry, as—I 
must say it—as I am. His thoughts were all 
along taken up with you, even while he talked 
and laughed, and quarrelled with me. While I, so 
strong in the belief that worlds could not shake 
my allegiance to Edward, could have challeng- 
ed all mankind to win my love; and _ this 
wicked, wayward, faithless heart, kept silent till 
you spoke, and then it uttered such a fearful 
sound! And yet I don’t think it was love nei 
ther—‘l’on n’aime bien qu’une seule fois; c’est 
la premiére ;’—it was rather a sort of an idle, 
childish, engrossing sentiment, that might have 
grown to something stronger; but ’tis past now. 
I have shown you all the weakness of my heart 
—despise me if you will.” 

“Dearest Lady Emily had I the same skill 
to show the sentiments of mine, you would there 
see what I cannot express--how I admire this 
noble candour, this generous self-abasement——” 

“Q, as to meanly hiding my faults, that is what 
I scorn to do. I may be ignorant of them mysell, 
and in ignorance I may cherish them; but, once 
convinced of them, I give them to the winds, and 
all whochoose may pick them up. Violent and 
unjust, and self-deccived, I have been, and may be 
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again ; but deceitful I never was, and never will 
be.” 

“ My dear cousin, what might you not be if you 
chose !” 

“ Ah! I know what you mean, and I begin to 
think you are in the right ; by and bye, I believe, 
I shall come to be of your way of thinking, (if ever 
I have a daughter she certainly shall,) but not just 
at present, the reformation would be too sudden. 
All that I can promise for the present, is, that 
‘henceforth I will chide no breather in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most faults ; 
and now, from this day, from this moment, I 
vow . 

“ No, I shall do it for you,” said Mary with a 
smile, as she threw her arms around her neck ; 
“ henceforth 





“ The golden laws of love shall be 
Upon this pillar hung ; 

A simple heart, a single eye, 

A true and constant tongue. 


Let no man for more love pretend 
Than he has hearts in store ; 
True love begun shall never end: 
Love one, and love no more,” * 


But much as Mary loved and admired her cou- 
sin, she could not be blind to the defects of her 
character, and she feared they might yet be pro- 
ductive of great unhappiness to herself. Her mind 
was open to the reception of every image that 
brought pleasure along with it ; while, in the same 
spirit, she turned from every thing that wore an 
air of seriousness or self-restraint ; and even the 
best affections of a naturally good heart were 
borne away by the ardour of her feelings, and the 
impetuosity of her temper. Mary grieved to sec 
the graces of a noble mind thus running wild for 
want of early culture ; and she sought, by every 
means, save those of lecture and admonition, to 
lead her to more fixed habits of reflection and self- 
examination. 

But it required all her strength of mind to turn 
her thoughts, at this time, from herself to another. 
She, the betrothed of one who was now in the 
midst of danger, of whose existence she was even 
uncertain, but on whose fate she felt her own sus- 
pended. 

“Oh!” thought she, with bitterness of heart, 
“how dangerous it is to yield too much even to 
our best affections. I, with so many objects to 
share in mine, have yet pledged my happiness on 
a being perishable as myself!” And her soul 
sickened at the ills her fancy drew. But she 
strove to repress this strength of attachment, 
which she felt would otherwise become too pow- 
erful for her reason to control ; and if she did 
not entirely succeed, at least the efforts she 
made, and the continual exercise of mind, enabled 
her, in some degree, to counteract the baleful ef- 
fects of morbid anxicty, and overweening attach- 


* Marquis of Montrose, 
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ment. At length her apprehensions were relieved 
for a time by a letter from Colonel Lennox. An 
engagement with the enemy had taken place, but 
he had escaped unhurt: he repeated his vows of 
unalterable affection ; and Mary felt that she was 
justified in receiving them. She had made Lady 
Juliana and Mrs. Douglas both acquainted with 
her situation: the former had taken no notice of 
the communication, but the latter had expressed 
her approval, in all the warmth and tenderness of 
gratified affection. 


CHAPTER LXIl. 


* Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men, 
Will choose a pheasant still before a hen.” 
Horace. 


Amonesr the various occupations to which 
Mary devoted herself, there was none which me- 
rits to be recorded as a greater act of immolation, 
than her unremitting attention to aunt Grizzy. It 
was not merely the sacrifice of time and talents 
that was required for carrying on this intercourse ; 
these, it is to be hoped, even the most selfish can 
occasionally sacrifice to the bienseances of society ; 
but it was, as it were, a total surrender of her 
whole being. To a mind of any reflection, no 
situation can ever be very irksome, in which we 
can enjoy the privileges of sitting still and keeping 
silent—but as the companion of Miss Grizzy, 
quiet and reflection were alike unattainable. 
W hen not engaged in radotage with Sir Sampson, 
her life was spent in losing her scissors, mislaying 
her spectacles, wondering what had become of her 
thimble, and speculating on the disappearance of 
a needle—all of which losses daily and hourly 
recurring, subjected Mary to an unceasing annoy- 
ance, for she could not be five minutes in her 
aunt’s company without being at least as many 
times disturbed, with— Mary, my dear, will you 
get up—I think my spectacles must be about you” 
—or, “Mary, my dear, your eyes are younger 
than mine, will you look if you can see my needle 
on the carpet”—-or, “ Are you sure, Mary, that’s 
not my thimble you have got, its very like it ; and 
I'm sure I can’t conceive what’s become of mine, 
if that’s not it,” &c. &e. &e. But her idleness 
was, if possible, still more irritating than her in- 
dustry. When she betook herself to the window, 
it was one incessant cry of “ Who’s coach is that, 
Mary, with the green and orange liveries? Come 
and look at this lady and gentleman, Mary; Pm 
sure I wonder who they are! Here’s something, 
I declare I’m sure I don’t know what you call it— 
come here, Mary, and see what it is*——and so on 
ad infinitum. Walking was still worse. Grizzy 
not only stood to examine every article in the shop 
windows, but actually turned round to observe 
every striking figure that passed. In short, Mary 
could not conceal from herself, that weak vulgar 
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relations are an evil to those whose tastes and 
ideas are refined by superior intercourse. But 
even this discovery she did not deem sufficient to 
authorize her casting off or neglecting poor Miss 
Grizzy, and she in no degree relaxed in her pa- 
tient attentions towards her. 

Even the affection of her aunt, which she pos- 
sessed in iue highest possible degree, far trom 
being an alleviation, was only an additional tor- 
ment. Every meeting began with, “My dear 
Mary, how did you sleep last night? Did you 
make a good breakfast this morning? I declare 
I think you look a little pale. I’m sure I wish to 
goodness you mayn’t have got cold—colds are 
going very much about just now—one of the 
maids in this house has a very bad cold—I hope 
you will remember to bathe your feet, and take 
some water gruel to-night, and do every thing 
that Dr. Redgill desires you, honest man!” If 
Mary absented herself fora day, her salutation 
was, “ My dear Mary, what became of you yes- 
terday ? I assure you I was quite miserable about 
you all day, thinking, which was quite natural, 
that something was the matter with you; and 
I declare I never closed my eyes al! night, for 
thinking about you. I assure you, if it had not 
been that I couldn’t leave Sir Sampson, I would 
have taken a hackney coach, although I know 
what impositions they are, and have gone to 
Beech Park to see what had come over you.” 

‘Yet allthis Mary bore with the patience of a 
martyr, to the admiration of Lady Maclaughlan 
and the amazement of Lady Emily, who declared 
she could only submit to be bored as long as she 
was amused. 

On going to Milsom-street one morning, Mary 
found her aunt in high delight at two invitations 
she had just received for herself and her niece. 

“The one,” said she, “is to dinner at Mrs, 
Pullens’s. You can’t remember her mother, Mrs. 
Macfuss, I dare say, Mary—she was a most ex- 
cellent woman, I assure you, and got all her 
daughters married. And I remember Mrs. 
Pullens when she was Flora Macfuss; she was 
always thought very like her mother; and Mr. 
Pullens is a most worthy man, and very rich; 
and it was thought at the time a great marriage 
for Flora Macfuss, for she had no money of her 
own, but her mother was a very clever woman, 
and a most excellent manager ; and I dare say so 
is Mrs, Pullens, for the Macfusses are all famous 
for their management—so it will be a great thing 
for you, you know, Mary, to be acquainted with 
Mrs. Pullens.” 

Mary was obliged to break in upon the eulo- 
gium on Mrs. Pullens, by noticing the other 
card—This was a subject for still greater gratula- 
tion. 

“ This,” said she, “is from Mrs. Bluemits, and 
it is for the same day with Mrs. Pullens, only it 
is to tea,—not to dinner—To be sure it will be a 
great pity : ro Mrs, Pullens so soon; but 











then it would bea great pity not to go to Mrs. 
Bluemits’s ; for I’ve never seen her, and her aunt, 


Miss Shaw, would think it very odd if I was to: 


go back to the Highlands without seeing Nancy 
Shaw, now Mrs. Bluemits; and, at any rate, [ 
assure you we may think much of being asked, 
for she is a very clever woman, and makes it 
a point never to ask any but clever people to her 
house ; so it’s a very great honour to be asked.” 

It was an honour Mary would fain have dis 
pensed with. At another time she might have 
anticipated some amusement from such parties, 
but at present her heart was not turned to the ri- 
diculous, and she attempted to decline the invi- 
tations, and get her aunt to do the same; but 
she gave up the point when she saw how deeply 
Grizzy’s happiness, for the time being, was in- 
volved in these invitations, and she even consent- 
ed to accompany her, conscious, as Lady Mac- 
laughlan said, that the poor creature required a 
leading string, and was not fit to go alone. The 
appointed day arrived, and Mary found herself 
in company with aunt Grizzy, at the mansion of 
Mr. Pullens, the fortunate husband of the ci- 
devant Miss Flora Macfuss ; but as Grizzy is not 
the best of biographers, we must take the liberty 
of introducing this lady to the acquaintance of 
our reader. 

The domestic economy of Mrs. Pullens was 
her own theme, and the theme of all her friends; 
and such was the zeal in promulgating her doe- 
trines, and her anxiety to see them carried into 
effect, that she had endeavoured to pass it into 
a law, that no preserves could be eatable but 
those preserved in her method; no hams could 
be good but those cured according to her re- 
ceipt; no liquors drinkable but such as were 
made from the results of her experience ;_ neither 
was it possible that any linens could be white, 
or any flannels soft, or any muslins clear, unless 
after the manner practised in her laundry. By 
her own account, she was the slave of every ser- 
vant within her door, for her life seemed to be 
one unceasing labour to get every thing done in 
her own way, to the very blacking of Mr. Pul- 
lens’s shoes and the brushing of Mr. Pullens’s 
coat. But then these heroic acts of duty were 
more than repaid by the noble consciousness of 
a life well spent. In her own estimation, sho 
was one of the greatest characters that had ever 
lived ; for, to use her own words, she passed no- 
thing over —she saw every thing done herself — 
she trusted nothing to servants, &c. &c. &c. 

From the contemplation of these her virtues, 
her face had acquired an expression of compla- 
cency foreign to her natural temper; for, after 
having scolded and slaved in the kitchen, she sat 
down to taste the fruits of her labours with far 
more elevated feelings of conscious virtue than 
ever warmed the breast of a Hampden or & 
Howard: and when she helped Mr. Pullens to 
pie, made, not by the cook, but by herself, it 
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was with an air of self-approbation that might 
have vied with that of the celebrated Jack Hor- 
ner upon a similar occasion. In many cases 
there might have been merit in Mrs. Pullens’s 
doings — a narrow income, the capricious taste 
of a sick or a cross husband, may exalt the mean- 
est offices which woman can render into acts of 
virtue, and even diffuse a dignity around them: 
but Mr. Pullens was rich and good-natured, and 
would have been happy had his cook been al- 
lowed to dress his dinner, and his barber his wig, 
quietly in their own way. Mrs. Pullens, there- 
fore, only sought the indulgence of her own low 
inclinations, in thus interfering in every menial 
department ; while, at the same time, she ex- 
pected all the gratitude and admiration that 
would have been due to the sacrifice of the most 
refined taste and elegant pursuits. 

But “ envy does merit, as its shade, pursue,” as 
Mrs. Pullens experienced, for she found herself 
assailed by a host of house-keepers, who attempt- 
ed to throw discredit on her various arts. At the 
head of this association was Mrs, Jekyll, whose 


_ arrangements were on a quitecontrary plan. The 
~ great branch of science on which Mrs. Pullens 


mainly relied for fame, was her unrivalled art in 
keeping things long beyond the date assigned by 
nature; and one of her master-strokes was, in 
the middle of summer, to surprise a whole com- 
pany with gooseberry tarts made of gooseberries 
of the preceding year; and her triumph was com- 
plete, when any of them were so polite as to as- 
sert that they might have passed upon them for 
the fruits of the present season. Another art in 
which she flattered herself she was unrivalled, 
was that of making things pass for what they 
were not ; thus, she gave pork for lamb—common 
fowls for turkey poults—current wine for cham- 
paigne—whisky with peach leaves for noyeau ; 
but all these deceptions Mrs. Jekyll piqued herself 
in immediately detecting, and never failed to point 
dat the difference; and, in the politest manner, 
to hint her preference of the real over the spuri- 
ous. Many were the wonderful morsels with 


' which poor Mr. Pullens was regaled, but he had 


now ceased to be surprised at any thing that ap- 
peared on his own table; and he had so often 
heard the merit of his wife’s housekeeping extolled 
by herself, that, contrary to his natural convic- 
tion, he now began to think it must be true ; or if 
he had occasionally any little private misgivings 
when he thought of the good dinners he used to 
have in his bachelor days, he comforted himself 
by thinking that his lot was the lot of all married 
men who are blest with active, managing, eco- 
nomical wives. Such were Mr. and Mrs, Pul- 
lens; and the appearance of the house offered no 
inadequate idea of the mistress: the furniture 
was incongruous, and every thing was ill-match- 
ed—for Mrs. Pullens was a frequenter of sales, 
and, like many other liberal minded ladies, never 
allowed a ae to pass, whether she required 
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the articles or not. Her dress was the same ; 
there was always something to wonder at ; caps 
that had been bought for nothing, because they 
were a little soiled, but by being taken down and 
washed, and new trimmed, turned out to be just 
as good as new—gowns that had been dyed, turn- 
ed, cleaned, washed, &c.; and the great triumph 
was when nobody could tell the old breadth from 
the new. 

The dinner was of course bad, the company 
stupid, and the conversation turned solely upon 
Mrs, Pullens’s exploits, with occasional attempts of 
Mrs. Jekyll to depreciate the merits of some of 
her discoveries. At length the hour of departure 
arrived, to Mary’s great relief, as she thought any 
change must be for the better. Not so Grizazy, 
who was charmed and confounded by all she had 
seen, and heard, and tasted, and all of whose pre- 
conceived ideas on the subjects of washing, pre- 
serving, &c, had sustained a total bouleversement, 
upon hearing of the superior methods practised by 
Mrs. Pullens. 

“ Well, certainly, Mary, you must allow Mrs, 
Pullens is an astonishing clever woman! Indeed 
I think nobody can dispute it—only think of her 
never using a bit of soap in her house—every 
thing is washed by steam. To be sure, as Mrs. 
Jekyll said, the table-linen was remarkably ill- 
coloured—but no wonder, considering—it must be 
a great saving, I’m sure—and she always stands 
and sees it done herself, for there’s no trusting 
these things toservants. Once when she trusted 
it to them, they burned a dozen of Mr. Pullens’s 
new shirts, just from carelessness, which I’m sure 
was very provoking, ‘To be sure, as Mrs. Jekyll 
said, if she had used soap like other people, that 
wouldn’t have happened ; and then it is wonder- 
ful how well she contrives to keep things. I de- 
clate I can’t think enough of these green peas that 
we had at dinner to-day, having been kept since 
summer was a year. ‘To be sure, as Mrs. Jekyll 
said, they certainly were hard—nobody can deny 
that—but then, you know, any thing would be 
hard that had been kept since summer was a 
year ; and I’m sure I thought they ate wonderful- 
ly well considering—and these red currants too— 
I’m afraid you didn’t taste them—I wish to 
goodness you had tasted them, Mary. They 
were sour and dry, certainly, as Mrs, Jekyll said ; 
but no wonder, any thing would be sour and 
dry that had been kept in bottles for three years.” 

Grizzy was now obliged to change the current 
of her ideas, for the carriage had stopped at Mrs. 
Bluemits’s. 







CHAPTER LXIll. 


“ It is certain, great knowledge, if it be without 
vanity, is the most severe bridle of the tongue. For 
so have I heard, that all the nois s and prating of the 
pool, the croaking of frogs and toads is hushed and 
appeased upon the instant of bringing = them the 
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light of a candle or torch, Every beam of reason, 
and ray of knowledge, checks the dissolutions of the 
tongue,” 

Jeremy TAYLor. 


Tuey were received by Mrs. Bluemits with that 
air of condescension which great souls practise to- 
wards ordinary mortals, and which is intended, at 
one and the same time, to encourage and to repel ; 
to show the extent of their goodness, even while 
they make, or try to make, their protégé feel the 
immeasurable distance which nature or fortune has 
placed between them. 

It was with this air of patronizing grandeur that 
Mrs. Bluemits took her guests by the hand, and 
introduced them to the circle of females already 
assembled. 

Mrs. Bluemits was not an avowed authoress ; 
but she was a professed critic, a well-informed 
woman, a woman of great conversational powers, 
&c. and, to use her own phrase, nothing but con- 
versation was spoke in her house. Her guests 
were therefore always expected to be distinguished, 
either for some literary production, or for their 
taste in the belles lettres. ‘Two ladies from Scot- 
land, the land of poetry and romance, were con- 
sequently hailed as new stars in Mrs. Bluemits’s 
horizon. No sooner were they seated, than Mrs. 
Bluemits began— 

“ As] am a friend to ease in literary society, 
we shall, without ceremony, resume our conver- 
sation ; for, as Seneca observes, the ‘comfort of 
life depends upon conversation.’ ” 

“T think,” said Miss Graves, “ it is Rochefou- 
cault who says, ‘ the great art of conversation is 
to hear patiently and answer precisely.’ ” 

“ A very poor definition for so profound a phi- 
losopher,” remarked Mrs. Apsley. 

“The amiable author of what the gigantic 
Johnson styles the melancholy and angry Night 
Thoughts, gives a nobler, a more elevated, and, 
in my humble opinion, a juster explication of the 
intercourse of mind,” said Miss Parkins : and she 
repeated the following lines with pompous enthu- 
siasm : 


‘ Speech ventilates our intellectual fire, 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 
Brightens for ornament, and whets for use, 
What numbers, sheath’d in erudition, lie, 
Plung’d to the hilts in venerable tomes, 
And rusted in, who might have borne an edge, 
And play’d a sprightly beam, if born to speech— 
If born blest heirs of half their mother’s tongue !” 


Mrs. Bluemits proceeded : 


+ Tis aanges exchange, which, like the alternate 
us 
Of waves conflicting, breaks the learned scum, 
And defecates the student’s standing pool.” 


“The sensitive poet of Olney, if I mistake not,” 
said Mrs, Dalton, “ steers a middle course, be- 
twixt the somewhat bold maxim of the Parisian 
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philosopher, and the mournful pruriency of the 
Bard of Night, when he says, 


* Conversation, in its better part, 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art.” 


Mary had been accustomed to read, and to 
reflect upon what she read, and to apply it to the 
purpose for which it is valuable, viz. in enlarging 
her mind and cultivating her taste; but she had 
never been accustomed to prate, or quote, or sit 
down for the express purpose of displaying her 
acquirements ; and she began to tremble at hear- 
ing authors’ names ‘familiar in their mouths as 
household words;’ but Grizzy, strong in igno- 
rance, was nowise daunted. True, she heard 
what she could not comprehend, but she thought 
she would soon make things clear; and she 
therefore turned to her neghbour on her right 
hand, and accosted her with—* My niece and I 
are just come from dining at Mrs. Pullens’s--I 
dare say you have heard of her—she was Miss 
Flora M‘Fuss; her father, Dr. M‘Fuss, was a 
most excellent preacher, and she is a remarkable 
clever woman.” 

“Pray Ma’am, has she come out, or is she 
simply bel esprit ?” inquired the lady. 

Grizzy was rather at a loss; and, indeed, to 
answer a question put in an unknown language, 
would puzzle wiser brains than her’s; but Grizz 
was accustomed to converse, without being able 
to comprehend, and she therefore went on. 

“Her mother, Mrs. M‘Fuss—but she is dead 
—was a very clever woman too; I’m sure, I 
declare, I don’t know whether the Doctor or her 
was the cleverest; but many people, I know, 
think Mrs. Pullens beats them both.” 

“Indeed! may I ask in what department she 
chiefly excels ?” 

“O, I really think in every thing. For one 
thing, every thing in her house is done by steam ; 
and then she can keep every thing, I can’t tell 


how long, just in paper bags and bottles; ané 


she is going to publish a book with all her re- 
ceipts in it. I’m sure it will be very interesting.” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons for the interrup- 
tion,” cried Mrs. Bluemits, from the opposite 
side of the room; “but my ear was smote with 
the sounds of publish, and interesting—words 
which never fail to awaken a responsive chord 
in my bosom. “ Pray,” addressing Grizzy, and 
bringing her into the full blaze of observation, 
“may 1 ask, was it of the Campbell these electric 
words were spoken? ‘To you, Madam, I am sure 
I need not apologize for my enthusiasm— You 
who claim the proud distinction of being a coun- 
trywoman, need I ask—an acquaintance ?” 

All that poor Grizzy could comprehend of this 
harangue, was, that it was reckoned a great 
honour to be acquainted with a Campbell; and 
chuckling with delight at the idea of her own 
consequence, she briskly replied— 

“0, I know plenty of Campbells; there’s the 
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the | Campbells of Mireside, relations of ours; and ; so bold a flight. Scott’s dogs, Madam, are 
there’s the Campbells of Blackbrae, married into | tame, domestic animals — mere human dogs, if | 
our family ; and there’s the Campbells of Win- | may say so. Byron’s dogs But let them 
-dlestrae Glen, are not very distant by my mo- | speak for themselves ! 
“ther’s side,” fe tee Dass ios 
d to Mary felt as if perforated by bullets in all di- * The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 
» the | rections, as she encountered the eyes of the com- Ree was ere Me pee 
ging} pany, turned alternately upon her aunt and her ; 
had} but they were on opposite sides of the room; 
wr sit} therefore to interpose betwixt Grizzy and her 
- her} assailants was impossible. 
1ear- “ Possibly,” suggested Mrs. Dalton, “ Miss 
s as} Douglas prefers the loftier strains of the mighty 
gno-} Minstrel of the Mountains, to the more polished 
eard | periods of the Poet of the Transatlantic Plain.” 
ught “Without either a possibility or a perhaps,” 
she} said Mrs, Apsley, “the probability is, Miss 
right} Douglas prefers the author of The Giaour to all 
ind I} the rest of her poetical countrymen. Where, 
s--I} in either Walter Scott or Thomas Campbell, 
Miss | will you fimd such lines as these 





Show me, if you can, such an image in Scott?” 

“Very fine, certainly!” was here uttered by 
five novices, who were only there as probation- 
ers, consequently not privileged to go beyond a 
response, 

“Is it the dancing dogs they are speaking 
about ?” asked Grizzy. But looks of silent con- 
tempt were the only replies she received. 

“T trust I shall not be esteemed presumptu- 
ous,” said Miss Graves, “or supposed capable 
of entertaining views of detracting from the 
merits of the noble author at present under dis- 
cussion, if I humbly, but firmly, enter my caveat 
against the word ‘crunch,’ as constituting an 





as a 3 P : innovation in our language, the purity of which 
able be yr cent seat ned, Sas »» cannot be too strictly preserved, or pointedly en- 

he ! 7a os ad forced. Iam aware that by some I may be deem- 
8 


: ‘ : ed unnecessarily fastidious ; and possibly Chris- 
“Pardon me, Madam,” said Miss Parkin; | “ ? : 
d, to} ‘“ butI am of opinion you have scarcely given a tina, Queen of Sweden, might have applied to 
’ . . “ me the celebrated observation, said to have been 
18: fair specimen of the powers of the Noble Bard of . 
age,; . r The i hous. sececated fo 00 elicited from her by the famed work of the labori- 
shag ‘= qoecten. WE ent se, | ous French Lexicographer, viz, that he was the 
abl iliar one; ‘the gnashing tooth,’ and ‘ haggard raphe’, 
oe ee = 4 : ler t troubl » person in the world, for he re- 
lip?.we have all witnessed, perhaps some of us | ™°® of yen. rd ia its 
dead | may even have experienced. There is conse- quiaed of every word to prodeey is pampert, 
quently little merit in presenting it to the mind’s and to declare whence it came, and whither it 
her} eye: itis easy, comparatively speaking, to pour- | 98 ing. I confess I too, for the sake of my 
now tray the feeli and passi of our own kind. country, would wish that every word we use 
"| We have only, as Dryden expresses it, to descend pe be pa = no Shan prom 
t she} into ourselves, to find the secret imperfections of 4 Hand op awe Oe ee se pa 
our mind, It is therefore in his portraiture of “Unquestionably,” sid Mrs: Biusatite, “parity 
-one| the canine race, that the illustrious author has so pram ought tobe sO en soieaane oe a 
»am:|} far excelled all his contemporaries: in fact, he omy ae os ae ey ae mm a 
t tell | has given quite a dramatic cast to his dogs:” a eee oy ae ee ee 


, ‘ : y i the moulds in which our 
‘ h an ai ay who are, as it were, 
; ang and she repeated with an air of triumph young imaginations are formed, to be the watch- 








or re- : 
no” | ‘And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, ful guardians of our language. But I a to 

& $ Hold o’er the dead their carnival ; say, that in fact it is not so; and that the aberra- 
FruP- | Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb, tions of our vernacular tongue have proceeded 


posite | They were too busy My enn pe tora solely from the licentious use made of it by those 
| a on peop og ape oy ite fruit is frech ; , ain whom we are taught to reverence as the fathers of 
— And their white tusks crunched o’er the whiter skull, the Sock and Lyre.” 
chord | As —— through their jaws when their edge grew “Yet in familiar colloquy, I do not greatly ob- 
ition, | As Pr lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, ject to the use of a word occasionally, even al- 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they though unsanctioned by the authority of our 
fed.” mighty Lexicographer,” said a new speaker. 
“For my part,” said Miss Parkins, “a genius 
You “ Now, to enter into the conceptions ofa dog — | fettered by rules, always reminds me of Gulliver 
coun | to embody one’s-self, as it were, in the person of | in the hairy bonds of the Lilliputians; and the 
: a brute— to sympathise in its feelings —to make | sentiment of the elegant and enlightened bard of 
r this its propensities our own —to ‘lazily mumble the | Twickenham, is also mine: 
great} bones of the dead,’ with our own individual 
; and} ‘white tusks!’ Pardon me, Madam, but with all ‘ Great wits sometimes may g'oriously offend, 


. 3 And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
“—. due deference to the Ge of a Scott, it is a From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 


thing he has not dared to attempt. Only the And match a grace beyond the reach of art,’ 
‘sthe } finest mind in the universe was capable of taking 
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So itis with the subject of our argument: a tamer 
genius than the illustrious Byron would not have 
dared to ‘crunch’ the bone, But where, in the 
whole compass of the English language, will you 
find a word capable of conveying the same idea ?” 

“Pick,” modestly suggested one of the novi- 
ces in a low key, hoping to gain some celebrity by 
this her first effort; but this dawn of intellect 
passed unnoticed. 

The argument was now beginning to run high ; 
parties were evidently forming of crunchers and 
anti-crunchers, and etymology was beginning to 
be called for, when a thundering knock at the door 
caused a cessation of hostilities. 

“ That, I flatter, is my friend Miss Griffon,” 
said Mrs. Bluemits, with an air of additional im- 
portance ; and the name was whispered round 
the circle, coupled with “ Celebrated Authoress— 
Fevers of the Heart—Thoughts of the Moment,” 
&e, &e. 

“Ts she a real authoress that is coming?” ask- 
ed Miss Grizzy of the lady next to her. And her 
delight was great at receiving an answer in the 
affirmative : for Grizzy thought to be in company 
with an authoress was the next thing to being an 
authoress herself; and, like some other people, 
she had a sort of vague mysterious reverence for 
every one whose words had been printed in a 
book. 

“Ten thousand, thousand pardons, dearest 
Mrs. Bluemits!” exclaimed Miss Griffon, as she 
entered. ‘I fear a world of intellect is lost tome 
by this cruel delay.” Then in an audible whisper 
— But I was detained by my publisher : he quite 
persecutes me to write. My ‘Fevers of the 
Heart’ has had a prodigious run ; and even my 
‘ thoughts,’ which, in fact, cost meno thought, are 
amazingly recherché. And I actually had to force 
my way to you to-night through a legion of prin- 
ters’ devils, who were lying in wait for me with 
each a sheet of my ‘ Billows of Love.’” 

“The title is most musical, most melancholy,” 
said Mrs, Bluemits, “ and conveys a perfect idea 
of what Dryden terms ‘the sweeping deluge of 
the soul ;’ but I flatter myself we shall have some- 
thing more than a name from Miss Griffon’s ge- 
nius. The Aonian graces, ’tis well known, al- 
ways follow in her train.” 

“ They have made a great hole in it then,” said 
Grizzy, officiously displaying a fracture in the train 
of Miss Griffon’s gown, and from thence taking 
occasion to deliver her sentiments on the propriety 
of people who tore gowns always being obliged to 
mend them. 

After suitable entreaties had been used, Miss 
Griffon was at last prevailed upon to favour the 
company with some specimens of the “ Billows of 
Love,” (of which we were unable to procure co- 
pies,) and the following sonnet, the production of 
a friend : 


‘* Hast thou no note for joy, thou weeping lyre ? 
Doth yew and willow ever shade thy string, 
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~ And. melancholy sable banners fling, 
Warring ’midst hosts of elegant desire ? 
How vain the strife—how vain the warlike gloom! 


Love’s arms are _——s arrows sighs and tears ; 
And every moan ‘thou mak’st an altar rears, 

To which his worshippers devoutly come, 

Then rather, lyre, I pray thee, try thy skill, 
In varied measure, on a sprightlier key : 
Perchance thy gayer tones’ light minstrelsy, 

May heal the poison that thy plaints distil. 

But much I fear that joy is danger still ; 

And joy, like wo, love’s triumph must fulfill.” 


This called forth unanimous applause—“ de- 
licate imagery”—“ smooth versification”—* clas- 
sical ideas”—“ Petrarchian sweetness,” &c. &c. 
resounded from all quarters. 

But even intellectual joys have their termina- 
tion, and carriages and servants began to be an- 
nounced in rapid succession. 

“Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour,” said Mrs. 
Bluemits to the first of her departing guests, as 
the clock struck ten. 

“It is gone, with its thorns and its roses,” re- 
plied her friend with a sigh, and a farewell pres- 
sure of the hand. 


Another now advanced—* Wilt thou be gone? | 


—it is not yet near day.” 

“T have Jess will to go than care to stay,” was 
the reply. 

“ Parto ti lascio adio,” warbled Miss Parkins. 

“T vanish,” said Mrs. Apsley, snatching up her 
tippet, ridicule, &c. &c. “and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind.” 

“Fare thee well at once—Adieu, adieu, adieu, 
remember me!” cried the last of the band, as she 
slowly retreated. 

Mrs. Bluemits waved her hand with a look of 
tender reproach, as she repeated— 

‘* An adieu should in utterance die, 
Or, if written, should faintly appear— 
Should be heard in the sob of asi h, 
Or be seen in the blot of a tear.” 

“Pm sure, Mary,” said Grizzy, when they 
were in the carriage, “I expected, when all the 
ladies were repeating, that you would have re- 
peated something too. You used to have the 
Hermit and all Watts’s Hymns by heart when 
you was little. It’s a thousand pities, I declare 
that you should have forgot them; for I declare, 
Iwas quite affronted to see you sitting like a 
stick and not saying a word, when all the ladies 
were speaking, and turning up their eyes, and 
moving their hands so prettily ; but I’m sure I 
hope next time you go to Mrs. Bluemits’s, you will 
take care to learn something by heart before you 
go. I’m sureI hav’n’t a very good memory, but 
Iremember some things; and I was very near 
going to repeat ‘Farewell to Lochaber’ myself, 
as we were coming away; and I’m sure I wish to 
goodness I had done it ; but I suppose it wouldn’t 
do to go back now ; and, at any rate, all the ladies 
are away, and I dare say the candles will be out by 
this time.” 

Mary felt a relief to have done with this sur- 
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feit of soul, and was of opinion, that learning, 
like religion, ought never to be forced into conver- 
sation; and that people, who only read to 
talk of their reading, might as well let it alone.—- 
Next morning she gave so ludricrous an account 
of her entertainment, that Lady Emily was quite 
charmed. 

‘* Now I begin to have hopes of you,” said she, 
“since I see you can laugh at your friends as well 
as me.” 

“Not at my friends, I hope,” answered Mary ; 
“only at folly.” 

“Call it what you will: I only wish I had 
been there. I should certainly have started a 
controversy upon the respective merits of Tom 
Thumb and Puss in Boots, and so have called 
them off Lord Byron. ‘Their pretending to 
measure the genius of a Scott or a Byron, must 
have been something like a fly attempting to 
take the altitude of Mount Blanc. How I de- 
test those ‘idle disquisitions about the colour 
of a goat’s beard, or the blood of an oyster.” . 

Mary had seen, in Mrs. Douglas, the effects 
of a highly cultivated understanding, shedding 
its mild radiance on the path of domestic life, 
heightening its charms, and softening its asperi- 
ties, with the benign spirit of Christianity. Her 
charity was not like that of Mrs. Fox ; she did 
not indulge herself in the purchase of elegant 
ornaments, and then, seated in the easy chair of 
her drawing-room, extort from her visitors mo- 
ney to satisfy the wants of those who had claims 
on her own bounty. No: she gave a large por- 
tion of her time, her thoughts, her fortune, to the 
most sacred of ail duties—charity, in its most 
comprehensive meaning. Neither did her know- 
Jedge, like that of Mrs. Bluemits, evaporate in 
pedantic discussion or idle declamation, but show- 
ed itself in the tenor of a well-spent life, and in 
the graceful discharge of those duties which be- 
longed to her sex and station. Next to good- 
ness, Mary most ardently admired talents. She 
knew there were many of her own sex who 
were justly entitled to the distinction of literary 
fame. Her introduction to the circle at Mrs. 
Bluemits’s had disappointed her; but they were 
mere pretenders to the name. How different 
from those described by one no less amiable and 
enlightened herself!—‘ Let such women as are 
disposed to be vain of their comparatively petty 
attainments, look up with admiration to those 
contemporary shining examples, the venerable 
Elizabeth Carter, and the blooming Elizabeth 
Smith. In them let our young ladies contem- 
plate profound and various learning, chastised 
by true Christian humility. In them let them 
venerate acquirements, which would have been 
distinguished in an university, meekly softened, 
and beautifully shaded by the exertion of every 
domestic virtue, the unaffected exercise of every 
feminine employment.”* 

* Celebs. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


‘* The gods, to curse Pamela with her pray’rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares ; 
The shining robes, rich jewels, beds of state, 
And, to complete her bliss, a fool for mate. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring— 


A vain, unquiet, git ring wretched thing ! 
Pride, pomp, and state, but reach her outward part; 
She sighs, and is no duchess at her heart.” 


Pore. 


For many months, Mary was doomed to ex- 
perience all the vicissitudes of hope and fear, as 
she heard of battles and sieges, in which her 
lover had a part. He omitted no opportunity of 
writing to her; but scarcely had she received 
the assurance of his safety from himself, when 
her apprehensions were again excited by ru- 
mours of fresh dangers he would have to en- 
counter ; and it required all her pious confidence 
and strength of mind to save her from yielding 
to the despondency of a naturally sensitive heart. 
But in administering to the happiness of others, 
she found the surest alleviation to the misfor- 
tune that threatened herself; and she often for- 
got her own cares in her benevolent exertions 
for the poor, the sick, and the desolate. It was 
then she felt all the tenderness of that divine 
precept, which enjoins love of the Creator as 
the engrossing principle of the soul. For, oh! 
the unutterable anguish that heart niust endure, 
which lavishes all its best affections on a crea- 
ture mutable and perishable as itself, from whom 
a thousand accidents may separate or estrange 
it, and from whom death must one day divide it! 
Yet there is something so amiable, so exalting, 
in the fervour of a pure and generous attach. 
ment, that few have been able to resist its over- 
whelming influence ; and it is only time and suf- 
fering that can teach us to comprehend the mi- 
series that wait on the excess, even of our virtu- 
ous inclinations, where these virtues aspire not 
beyond this transitory scene. 

Mary seldom heard from her mother or sister, 
Their time was too precious to be wasted on dull 
country correspondents ; but she saw their names 
frequently mentioned in the newspapers, and she 
flattered herself, from the eclat with which the 
Duchess seemed to be attended, that she had found 
happiness in those pleasures where she had been 
taught to expect it. The Duchess was, indeed, 
surrounded with all that rank, wealth, and fashion 
could bestow. She had the finest house, jewels, 
and equipages in London, but she was not happy. 
She felt the draught bitter, even though the goblet 
that held it was of gold. It is novelty only that 
can lend charms to things in themselves value- 
less ; and when that wears off, the disenchanted 
baubles appear in all their native worthlessness. 
There is even a satiety in the free indulgence of 
wealth, when that indulgence centers solely in 
self, and brings no general self-approving reflec- 
tions along with it. So it was “a = Duche.is 
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of Altamont. She sought, in the gratification of 
every expensive whim, to stimulate the languid 
sense of joy ; and, by loading herself with jewels, 
she strove to still the restless inquietude of a dis- 
satisfied heart. But it is only the vulgar mind 
which can long find enjoyment in the mere attri- 
butes of wealth—in the contemplation of silk 
hangings, and gilded chairs, and splendid dresses, 
and showy equipages. Amidst all these, the 
mind of any taste or refinement, “ distrusting, 
asks, if this be joy.” And Adelaide both possess- 
ed taste and refinement, though her ideas had 
been perverted, and her heart corrupted, by the 
false maxims early instilled into her. Yet, selfish 
and unfeeling as she was, she sickened at the 
eternal recurrence of self-indulged caprices ; and 
the bauble that had been hailed with delight the 
one day as a charmed amulet to dispel her ennui, 
was the next beheld with disgust or indifference, 
She believed, indeed, that she had real sources of 
vexation in the self-will and obstinacy of her hus- 
band, and that, had he been otherwise than he 
was, she should then have been completely happy. 
She would not acknowledge, even to herself, that 
she had done wrong in marrying a man whose 
person was disagreeable to her, and whose under- 
standing she despised ; while her preference was 
decidedly in favour of another. Even her style of 
life was, in some respects, distasteful to her ; yet 
she was obliged to conform to it. The Duke re- 
tained exactly the same notions of things as had 
taken possession of his brain thirty years before ; 
consequently, every thing in his establishment was 
conducted with a regularity and uniformity un- 
known to those whose habits are formed on the 
more eccentric models of the present day; or ra- 
ther, who have no models, save those of their own 
capricious tastes and inclinations. He had an 
antipathy to balls, concerts, and masquerades; 
for he did not dance, knew nothing of music, and 
still less of badinage. But he liked great dull 
dinners, for there the conversation was generally 
adapted to his capacity ; and it was a pleasure to 
him to arrange the party—to look over the bill of 
fare—to see all the family plate displayed—and to 


read an account of the grand dinner at the Duke’ 


of Altamont’s, in the Morning Post of the follow- 
ing day. All this sounds very vulgar for the pas- 
times of a Duke; but there are vulgar-minded 
Dukes, as there are gifted ploughmen, or any 
other anomalies. The former Duchess, a woman 
of high birth, similar years, and kindred spirit of 
his own in all matters of form and etiquette, was 
his standard of female propriety ; and she would 
have deemed it highly derogatory to her dignity 
to have patronised any other species of entertain- 
ment than grand dinners and dull assemblies. 
Adelaide had attempted; with a high hand, at 
once to overturn the whole system of Altamont 
House, and had failed. She had declared her 
detestation of dinners, and been heard in silence. 
She had —_ her room thrice when they were 
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given, but without success. She had insisted 
upon giving a ball, but the Duke, with the most 
perfect composure, had peremptorily declared 
it must be an assembly. Thus baffled in all her 
plans of domestic happiness, the Duchess woul 
have sought her pleasures elsewhere. She woul 
have lived any where but in her own house— 
associated with every body but her own husband 
—and done every thing but what she had vowed 
todo. But even in this she was thwarted. The 
Duke had the same precise formal notions of a 
lady’s conduct abroad, as well as her appearance 
at home; and the very places she would have 
most wished to go to, were those she was express- 
ly prohibited from ever appearing at. 

Even all that she could have easily settled to 
her own satisfaction, by the simple apparatus of 
a separate establishment, carried on in the same 
house ; but here, too, she was foiled, for his 
Grace had stubborn notions on that score also, 
and plainly hinted, that any separation must be 
final and decided; and Adelaide could not yet 
resolve upon taking so formidable a step in the 
first year of her marriage. She was, therefore, 
compelled to drag the chain by which, with her 
own will, she had bound herself for life to one 
she already despised and detested. And bound 
she was, in the strictest sense of the metaphor ; 
for, though the Duke had not the smallest plea- 
sure in the society of his wife; yet he attached 
great ideas of propriety to their being always 
seen together side by side. Like his sister, La- 
dy Matilda, he had a high reverence for appear- 
ances, though -he had not her finesse in giving 
them effect. He had merely been accustomed 
to do what he thought looked well, and gave 
him an air of additional dignity: he had marri- 
ed Adelaide, because he thought she had a fine 
presence, and would look well as Duchess of 
Altamont ; and, for the same reason, now that 
she was his wedded wife, he thought’ it looked 
well to be seen always together. He, there- 
fore, made a point of having no separate en- 
gagements ; and even carried his sense of pro- 
priety so far, that as regularly as the Duchess’s 
carriage came to the door, the Duke was pre- 
pared to hand her in, in due form, and take his 
station by her side, This alone would have 
been sufficient to have embittered Adelaide’s ex- 
idtence, and she had tried every expedient, but 
in vain, to rid herself of this public display of 
conjugal duty: she had opened her landaulet in 
cold weather, and shut it, even to the glasses, in 
a scorching sun; but the Duke was insensible to 
heat and cold: he was most provokingly heal- 
thy; and she had not even the respite which an 
attack of rheumatism, or tooth-ache, would 
have afforded. As his Grace was not a person 
of keen sensation, this continual effort to keep 
up appearances cost him little or nothing; but 
to the Duchess’s nicer tact, it was martyrdom to 
be compelled to submit to the semblance of af- 
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fection, where there was no reality. Ah, noth- 
ing but a sense of duty, early instilled, and prac- 
tically enforced, can reconcile a refined mind to 
the painful task of bearing, with meekness and 
gentleness, the ill temper, adverse will, and op- 
posite sentiments, of those with whom we can 
acknowledge no feeling in common! * 

But Adelaide possessed no sense of duty, and 
was a stranger to self-command; and, though 
she boasted refinement of mind, yet it was of 
that spurious sort, which, far from elevating and 
purifying the heart, tends only to corrupt and 
debase the soul, while it sheds a false and daz- 
zling lustre upon those perishable graces which 
captivate the senses. 

It may easily be imagined, the good sense of 
the mother did not tend to soothe the irritated 
feelings of the daughter. Lady Juliana was, in- 
deed, quite as much exasperated as the Duchess, 
at these obstacles thrown in the way of her plea- 
sures, and the moreso as she could not quite 
clearly comprehend them. The gvod nature of 
her husband, and the easy indolence of her bro- 
ther, even her folly had enabled her, on many oc- 
casions, to get the better of ; but the obstinacy of 
her son-in-law was invincible to all her arts—she 
could, therefore, only wonder to the Duchess, how 
she could not manage to get the better of the 
Duke’s prejudices against balls, and concerts, and 
masquerades : it was so excessively ridiculous, 
so perfectly foolish, not to do as other people did ; 
and there was the Duchess of Ryston gave Sun- 
day concerts, and Lady Oakham saw masks, and 
even old ugly Lady Loddon had a ball, and the 
Prince at it! How vastly provoking! how un- 
reasonable in a man of the Duke’s years, to ex- 
pect a girl like Adelaide to conform to all his old 
fashioned notions! And then she would wisely 
appeal to Lord Lindore, whether it was not too 
absurd in the Duke to interfere with the Duchess’s 
arrangements. 

Lord Lindore was a frequent visitor at Alta- 
mont House ; for the Duke, satisfied with his 
having been once refused, was nowise jealous of 
him ; and Lord Lindore was too quiet and refined 
in his attentions to excite the attention of any one 
so stupid and obtuse. It was not the least of the 
Duchess’s mortifications, to be constantly contrast- 
ing her former lover—elegant, captivating, and 
spirituel—with her husband, awkward, insipid, 
and dull, as the fat weed that rots on Lethe’s 
shore. Lord Lindore was, indeed, the most ad- 
mired man in London, celebrated for his conquests, 
his horses, his elegance, manner, dress; in short, 
in every thing he gave the tone. But he had too 
much taste to carry any thing to extreme ; and, 
in the midst of incense, and adulation, and imita- 
tion, he still retained that simple, unostentatious 
elegance, that marks the man of real fashion—the 
man who feels his own consequence, indepen- 
dent ofall extraneous modes, or fleeting fash- 
ions, 
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There is, perhaps, nothing so imposing, nothing 
that carries a greater sway over a mind of any re- 
fi t, than simplicity, when we feel assured 
that it springs from a genuine contempt of show 
and ostentation. Lord Lindore was aware of this, 
and he did not attempt to vie with the Duke of Al- 
tamont, in the splendour of his equipage, the rich- 
ness of his liveries, the number of his attendants, or 
any of those obvious attractions: on the contrary, 
every thing belonging to him was of the plainest 
description ; and, except in the beauty of his 
horses, he seemed to scorn every species of ex- 
travagance : but then, he rode with so much ele- 
gance, he drove his curricle with such graceful 
ease, as formed a striking contrast to the formal 
Duke, sitting bolt upright in his state chariot, 
chapeau bras, and star ; and the Duchess often 
quitted the Park, where Lord Lindore was the ad- 
mired of all admirers, mortified and ashamed at 
being seen in the same carriage with the man she 
had chosen for her husband. Ambition had led 
her to marry the Duke, and that same passion now 
heightened her attachment for Lord Lindore ; for, 
as some one has remarked, ambition is not always 
the desire for that which is in itself excellent, but 
for that which is most prized by others ; and the 
handsome Lord Lindore was courted and caressed 
in circles, where the dull, precise Duke of Alta- 
mont was wholly overlooked. Months passed in 
this manner, and every day added something to 
Adelaide’s feelings of chagrin and disappointment. 
But it was still worse when she found herself set- 
tled for a long season at Norwood Abbey—a dull, 
magnificent residence, with a vast unvaried park, 
a profusion of sombre trees, and a sheet of still 
water, decorated with leaden deities. Within doors 
every thing was in the same style of vapid, taste- 
less grandeur, and the society was not such as to 
dispel the ennui these images served to create. 
Lady Matilda Sufton, her satellite Mrs. Finch, 
General Carver, and a few stupid, elderly lords, 
and their well-bred ladies, comprised the family 
circle ; and the Duchess experienced, with bitter- 
ness of spirit, that “ rest ofheart, and pleasure felt 
at home,” are blessings wealth cannot purchase, 
nor greatness command ; while she sickened at 
the stupid, the almost vulgar magnificence of her 
lot. 

At this period Lord Lindore arrived on a visit, 
and the daily, hourly, contrast that occurred, be- 
twixt the elegant, impassioned lover, and the dull, 
phlegmatic husband, could not fail of producing 
the usual effects on an unprincipled mind. Rous- 
seau and Goéthe were studied,French and German 
sentiments were exchanged, till criminal passion 
was exalted into the purest of all earthly emotions. 
It were tedious to dwell upon the minute, the al- 
most imperceptible occurrences, that tended to 
heighten the illusion of passion, and throw an air 
of false dignity around the degrading spells of 
vice ; but:so it was, that in something less than a 
year from the time of her fanieagn, a victim of 
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self-indulgence again sought her happiness in the 
gratification of her own headstrong passions, and 
eloped with Lord Lindore, vainly hoping to find 
peace and joy amid guilt and infamy. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


“On n’est guéres obligé aux gens qui ne nous 
viennent voir, que pour nous quereller, qui pendant 
toute une visite, ne nous disent pas une seule parole 
obligeante, at qui se font un plaisir malin d’attaquer 
notre conduite, et de nous faire entrevoir nos dé- 
fauts.” 


L’Asre DE BELLEGARDE, 


Tue Duke, although not possessed of the 
most delicate feelings, it may be supposed, was 
not insensible to his dishonour. He immediately 
set about taking the legal measures for avenging 
it; and damages were awarded, which would 
have the effect of rendering Lord Lindore for ever 
an alien to hiscountry. Lady Juliana raved, and 
had hysterics, and seemed to consider herself as 
the only sufferer by her daughter’s misconduct. 
At one time, Adelaide’s ingratitude was all her 
theme: at another, it was Lord Lindore’s treach- 
ery, and.poor Adelaide was every thing that was 
amiable and injured: then it was the Duke’s ob- 
stinacy ; for, had Adelaide got leave to do as she 
liked, this never would have happened ; had she 
only got leave to give balls, and to go to masque- 
rades, she would have made the best wife in the 
world, &c. &e. &c. 

All this was warmly resented by Lady Matil- 
da, supported by Mrs. Finch and General Carver, 
till open hostilities were declared between the 
ladies, and Lady Juliana was compelled to quit 
the house she had looked upon as next to her 
own, and became once more a denizen of Beech 
Park. 

Mary’s grief and horror at her sister’s miscon- 
duct, was proportioned to the nature of the offence. 
_ She considered it not as how it might affect her- 
self, or would be viewed by the world, but asa 
crime committed against the law of God; yet, 
while she the more deeply deplored it on that ac- 
count, no bitter words of condemnation passed 
her lips, She thought, with humility, of the supe- 
rior advantages she had enjoyed, in having princi- 
ples of religion early and deeply engrafted in her 
soul; and that, but for these, such as her sister’s 
fate was, her’s might have been. 

She felt for her mother, undeserving as she was 
of commiseration ; and strove, by every means in 
her power, to promote her comfort and happiness. 
But that was no easy task: Lady Juliana’s no- 
tions of comfort and happiness differed as widely 
from those of her daughter, as reason and folly 
could possibly do. She was, indeed, “than folly 
more a fool—a melancholy fool without-her bells.” 
She still —- low earth-born vanities, with as 
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much avidity as though she had never experienced 
their insecurity: still rung the same changes on 
the joys of wealth and grandeur, as if she had had 
actual proof of their unfading felicity. Then she 
recurred to the Duke’s obstinacy, and Lord Lin- 
dore’s artifices, till, after having exhausted herself 
in invective against them, she concluded by com- 
forting herself with the hope that Lord Lindore 
and Adelaide would marry; and although it 
would be a prodigious degradation to her, and she 
could not be received at court, she might yet get 
into very good society in town: there were many 
women of high rank exactly in the same situation, 
who had been driven to elope from their husbands, 
and who married the men they liked, and made 
the best wives in the world. 

Mary heard all this in shame and silence ;_ but 
Lady Emily, wearied and provoked by her folly 
and want of principle, was often led to express 
her indignation and contempt, in terms which 
drew tears from her cousin’s eyes. Mary was, 
indeed, the only person in the world who felt her 
sister’s dereliction with the keenest feelings of 
shame and sorrow. All Adelaide’s coldness and 
unkindness had not been able to eradicate from 
her heart those deep-rooted sentiments of affec- 
tion, which seem to have been entwined with our 
existence, and which, with some generous na- 
tures, end but with their being. Yes! there are 
ties that bind together those of one family, strong- 
er than those of taste, or choice, or friendship, or 
reason ; for they enable us to love, even in oppo- 
sition to them all. 

It was understood the fugitives had gone to 
Germany ; and after wonder and scandal were 
exhausted, and a divorce obtained, the Duchess 
of Altamont, except to her own family, was as al- 
though she had never been. Such is the transi- 
tion from grandeur to gilt—from gilt to insig- 
nificance ! 

Amongst the numerous visitors who flocked 
to Beech Park, whether from sympathy, or cu- 
riosity, or exultation, was Mrs. Downe Wright. 
None of these motives singly had brought that 
Lady there, for her purpose was that of giving 
what she genteelly termed some good hints to the 
Douglas’s pride: a delicate mode of warfare, in 
which, it must be owned, the female sex greatly 
excel. 

Mrs. Downe Wright had not forgiven the in- 
dignity of her son having been refused by Mary, 
which she imputed entirely to Lady Emily’s in- 
fluence, and had, from that moment, predicted 
the downfal of the whole pack, as she styled the 
family ; at the same time always expressing her 
wish that she might be mistaken, as she wish- 
ed them well—God knows she bore them no ill 
will, &c. She entered the drawing-room at 
Beech Park, with a countenance cast to a totally 
different expression from that with which she 
had greeted Lady Matilda Sufton’s widowhood. 
Melancholy would there have been appropriate, 
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here it was insulting; and accordingly, with 
downcast eyes, and silent pressures of the hand, 
she saluted every member of the family, and in- 
quired after their healths with that air of anxious 
solicitude, which implied, that if they were all 
well, it was what they ought not to be. Lady 
Emily’s quick tact was presently aware of her 
design, and she prepared to takathe field against 
her. * 

“TI had some difficulty in getting admittance 
to you,” said Mrs. Downe Wright. “The ser- 
vant would fain have denied you; but at such 
a time, I knew the visit of a friend could not fail 
of being acceptable, so I made good my way in 
spite of him.” 

“T had given orders to be at home to friends 
only,” returned Lady Emily, “as there is no end 
to the inroads of acquaintances.” 

“ And poor Lady Juliana,” said Mrs. Downe 
Wright, in a tone of affected sympathy, “I hope 
she is able to see her friends ?” 

“ Did you not meet her?” asked Lady Emily 
carelessly: “She is just gone to Bath, for the 
purpose of securing a box during the term of 
Kean’s engagement ; she would not trust to 
Peloquence du billet upon such an occasion.” 

“Tm vastly happy to hear she is able for any 
thing of the kind,” in a tone of vehement and 
overstrained joy, rather unsuitable to the occa- 
sion. 

A well-feigned look of surprise from Lady 
Emily made her fear she had overshot her mark ; 
she, therefore, as if from delicacy, changed the 
conversation to her own affairs. She soon con- 
trived to let it be known, that her son was going 
to be married to a Scotch Farl’s daughter ; that 
she was to reside with them; and that she had 
merely come to Bath, for the purpose of letting 
her house—breaking up her establishment— 
packing up her plate--and, in short, making all 
those magnificent arrangements which wealthy 
dowagers usually have to perform on a change 
of residence. At the end of this triumphant = 
claration, she added— 

“I fain would have the young people live by 
themselves, and let me just go on in my own 
way; but neither my son, nor Lady Grace, 
would hear of that, although her family are my 
son’s nearest neighbours, and most sensible, 
agreeable people they are. Indeed, as I said to 
Lord Glenallan, a man’s happiness depends fully 
as much upon his wife’s family as upon herself.” 

Mary was too noble minded, to suspect that 
Mrs. Downe Wright could intend to level inuen- 
dos; but the allusion struck her; she felt herself 
blush ; and, fearful Mrs. Downe Wright would 
attribute it to a wrong motive, she hastened to 
join in the eulogium on the Benmavis family in 
general, and Lady Grace in particular. 

“Lady Benmavis is, indeed, a sensible, well 
principled wofhan, and her daughters have been 
all well brought up.” 
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+ Again Mary coloured at the emphasis which 
marked the sensible, well-principled mother, and 
the well brought-up daughters ; and in some con- 
fusion, she said something about Lady Grace’s 
beauty. 

“She certainly is a very pretty woman,” said 
Mrs. Downe Wright with affected carelessness ; 
“but what is better, she is out of a good nest. 
For my own part, I place little value upon beauty 
now; commend me to principles. If a woman 
is without principles, the less beauty she has the 
better.” 

“If a woman has no principles,” said Lady 
Emily, “I don’t think it signifies a straw whether 
she has beauty or not—ugliness can never add 
to one's virtue.” 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Emily ; a plain wo- 
man will never make herself so conspicuous in the 
world as one of your beauties.” 

“Then you are of opinion wickedness lies all 
in the eye of the world, notin the depths of the 
heart? Now, I think the person who cherishes— 
no matter how secretly—pride, envy, hatred, 
malice, or any other besetting sin, must be quite 
as criminal in the sight of God, as those who 
openly indulge their evil profensity.” 

“TI go very much by outward actions,” said 
Mrs. Downe Wright; “they are all we have to 
judge by.” 

“ But I thought we were forbidden to judge one 
another ?” 

‘“‘There’s no shutting people’s mouths, Lady 
Emily.” 

“No; all that is required, 1 believe, is that we 
should shut our own.” 

Mary thought the conversation was getting ra- 
ther too piquante to be pleasant, and tried to soften 
the tone of it, by asking that most innocent ques- 
tion, whether there was any news ? 

“Nothing but about battles, and fightings, I 
suppose,” answered Mrs. Downe Wright. “I’m 
sure they are to be pitied who have friends or rela- 
tions either in army or navy at present. I haye 
rason to be thankful my son is in neither. He 
was very much set upon going into one or other; 
but I was always averse to it; for, independent of 
the danger, they are professions that spoil a man 
for domestic life, they lead to such expensive dis- 
sipated habits, as quite ruin them for family men. 
I never knew a military man but what must have 
his bottle of port every day: with sailors, indeed, 
it’s still worse; grog and tobacco soon destroy 
them. I’m sure, if I had a daughter, it would 
make me miserable if she was to take a fancy toa 
naval or military man ;—but,” as if suddenly re- 
collecting herself, “after all, perhaps it’sa mere 
prejudice of mine.” 

“By no means,” said Lady Emily, “there is 
no prejudice in the matter ; what you say is very 
true. They are to be envied who can contrive 
to fall in love with a stupid, jgle man : they never 
can experience any anxiety: -— ome is fixed ; 
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‘the waveless calm, the slumber of the dead,’ is 
theirs; as long as they can contrive to slumber 
on, or, at least, to keep their eyes shut, ’tis very 
well, they are in no danger of stumbling till they 
come to open them; and if they are sufficiently 
stupid themselves, there is no danger of their 
doing even that. They have only to copy the 
owl, and they are safe.” 

“T quite agree with your Ladyship,” said Mrs. 
Downe Wright, with a well got-up, good humour- 
ed laugh. “A woman has only not to be a wit 
or a genius, and there is no fear of her; not that 
I have that antipathy to a clever woman that 
many people have, and especially the gentlemen. 
I almost quarrelled with Mr. Headley, the great 
author, other day, for saying that he would 
rather encounter a nest of wasps than a clever 
woman.” 


“T should most cordially have agreed with hin.,”. 


said Lady Emily, with equal naiveté. _ “There 
is nothing more insupportable than one of your 
clever women, so called. They &re generally 
under-bred, consequently vulgar. They pique 
themselves upon saying good things coite qu’il 
co#te. There is something, in short, quite pro- 
fessional about them’; and they wouldn’t conde- 
scen@to chat nonsense as you and [ are doing at 
this moment—oh! not for worlds! Now, I think 
one of the great charms of life consists in talking 
nonsense. “Good nonsense is an exquisite thing ; 
and ’tis an exquisite thing to be stupid sometimes, 
and to say nothing at all. Now, these enjoy- 
ments the clever women must forego. Clever 
she is, and clever she must be. Her life must be 
a greater drudgery than that of any actress. She 
merely frets her hour upon the stage; the curtain 
dropped, she may become as dull as she chooses ; 
but the clever woman must always stage it even 
at her own fireside.” 

“ Lady Emily Lindore is certainly the last per- 
son from whom I should have expected to hear a 
panegyric on stupidity,” said Mrs. Downe Wright, 
with some bitterness. 

“ Stupidity !—oh, heavens! my blood curdles 
at the thought of real, genuine, downright stupidi- 
ty! No! I should always like to have the com- 
mand of intellect, as well as of money, though my 
taste, or my indolence, or my whim, perhaps never 
would incline me to be always sparkling whether 
in wit or in diamonds. *T'was only when I was 
in the nursery that I envied the good girl who 
spoke rubies and pearls. Now, it seéms to me 
only just better than not spitting toads and vipers.” 
And she warbled a sprightly French arieite to a 
tame bullfinch that flew upon her hand. 

There was an airy, high-bred elegance in Lady 
Emily’s impertinence, that seemed to throw Mrs. 
Downe Wright’s coarse sarcasms to an immea- 
surable distance ; and that lady was beginning 
to despair, but she was determined not to give in 
while she could posgbly stand out. She accord- 
ingly —a forces, and turned to Mary.— 





“ So you have lost your neighbour, Mrs. Len. 
nox, since I was here? I think she was an ac- 
quaintance of your’s. Poor woman! her death 
must have been a happy release to herself and 
her friends. She has left no family, I believe?” 
quite aware of the report of Mary’s engagement 
with Colonel Lennox. 

* Only one soy,” said Mary, with a little aad 
tion. 

“Oh! very true. He’s in the law, I think ad 

“Tn the army,” answered Mary faintly. 

“ That’s a poor trade,” said Mrs. Downe 
Wright, “and I doubt he’ll not have much to 
mend it. Rose Hall’s but a poor property. I’ve 
heard they might have had a good estate in 
Scotland if it hadn’t been for the pride of the 
General, that wouldn’t let him change his name 
for it. He thought it grander to be a poor Len- 
nox than a rich Macnaughton, or some such 
name. It’s to be hoped the son’s of the same 
mind ?” 

“TI have no doubt of it,” said Lady Emily: 
“Tis a noble name — quite a legacy in itself.” 

“Tvs one that, I am afraid, will not be easily 
turned into bank notes, however,” returned Mrs. 
Downe Wright, with a real hearty laugh. « And 
then, delighted to get off with what she called 
flying colours, she hastily rose with an exclama- 
tion at the lateness of the hour, and a remark 
how quickly time passed in pleasant company ; 
and, with friendly shakes of the hand, withdrew. 
_ “How very insupportable is such a woman!” 
said Lady Emily to Mary, “who, to gratify her 
own malice, says the most cutting things to her 
neighbours, and at the same time, feels self-ap- 
probation in the belief that she is doing good. 
And yet, hateful as she is, I blush to say, 1 have 
sometimes been amused by her ill-nature, when 
it was directed against people I hated still more, 
Lady Matilda Sufton, for example, — there she 
certainly shone, for hypocrisy is always fair 
game; and yet the people who love to hunt it 
are never amiable, You smile, as much as to 
say, here is Satan preaching a sermon on holi- 
ness. . But however satirical and intolerant you 
may think me, you must own that I take no de- 
light in the discovery of other people’s faults : 
if | want the meekness of a Christian, at least, 
I don’t possess the malice of a Jew. Now, Mrs. 
Downe Wright has a real heartfelt satisfaction 
in saying malicious things, and in thrusting her- 
self into company, where she must know she is 
unwelcome, for the sole purpose of saying them. 
Yet many people are blessed with such blunt 
perceptions, that they are not at all aware of her 
real charactéef, and only wonder, when she has 
left them, what made them feel so uncomfort- 
able when she was present. But she has put me 
in such a bad humour, that must go out of doors, 
and apostrophise the sun, like Lucifer. Do 
come, Mary, you will help to dispel my chagrin, 
I really feel as if my heart had been in a lime- 
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kiln. All its kindly feelings are so burnt up by 
the malignant influences of Mrs. Downe Wright ; 
while you,” continued she, as they strolled 
into the gardens, “are as cool, and as sweet, 
and as sorrowful as these violets,” gathering 
some still wet with an April shower. “How 
delicious, after such a mental sirocco, to feel the 
pure air, and hear the birds sing, and look up- 
on the flowers and blossoms, and sit here, and 
bask in the sun from laziness to walk into the 
shade. You must needs acknowledge, Mary, 
that spring in England is a much more amiable 
season than in your ungentle clime.” 

This was the second spring Mary had seen 
set in in England. But the first had been way- 
ward and backward as the seasons of her native 
climate. The present was such a one as poets 
love to paint. Nature was in all its first fresh- 
ness and beauty — the ground was covered with 
flowers —the luxuriant hedge-rows were white 
with blossoms—the air was impregnated with 
the odours of the gardens and orchards. Still 
Mary sighed as she thought of Lochmarlie: 
its wild tangled woods, with here and there a 
bunch of primroses peeping forth from amidst 
moss and withered fern —its gurgling rills, 
blue lakes, and rocks, and mountains —all rose 
to view; and she felt, that, even amid fairer 
scenes, and beneath brighter suns, her heart 
would still turn with fond regret tothe land of 
her birth. 


CHAPTER LXVI, 


“© Wondrous it is, to see in diverse minds 
How diversly Love doth his pageants play, 
And shows his power in variable kinds.” 

SPENSER. 


Bur even the charms of spring were overlooked 
by Lady Emily, in the superior delight she ex- 
perienced at hearing that the ship, in which Ed- 
ward Douglas was, had arrived at Portsmouth ; 
and the intelligence was soon followed by his own 
arrival at Beech Park. He was received by her 
with rapture, and by Mary with the tenderest 
emotion. Lord Courtland was always glad of an 
addition to the family party ; and even Lady Ju- 
liana experienced something like emotion, as she 
beheld her son, now the exact image of what his 
father had been twenty years before. 

Edward Douglas was, indeed, a perfect model 
of youthful beauty, and possessed of all the high 
spirits and happy insouciance, which can only 
charm at that early period. He loved his profes- 
sion, and had already distinguished himself in it. 
He was handsome, brave, good-hearted, and 
good-humoured, but he was not clever ; and Ma- 
ry felt some solicitude as to the permanency of 
Lady Emily’s attachment to him. But Lady 
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world, seemed happily blind to those of her lover ; 
and, when even Mary’s spirits were almost ex- 
hausted by his noisy rattle, Lady Emily, charmed 
and exhilarated, entered into all his practical 
jokes, and boyish frolics, with the greatest de- 
light. 

She soon perceived what was passing in Mary’s 
mind. 

“Tsee perfectly well what you think of my 
penchant for Edward,” said she one day ; “I can 
tell you exactly what was passing in your thoughts 
just now. You were thinking how strange, how 
passing strange it is, that I, who am (false mo- 
desty avaunt!) certainly cleverer than Edward, 
should yet be so partial to him, and that my 
lynx eyes should have failed to discover in him 
faults, which, with a single glance, I should have 
detected in others. Now, can’t you guess what 
renders even these very faults so attractive to 
me ?” 

“The old story, I suppose ?” said Mary, 
“ Love.” 

“ Not at all. Love might blind me to his faults 

altogether, and then my case would be, indeed, 
hopeless, were I living in the belief that I was 
loving a piece of perfection—a sort of Apollo 
Belvidere in mind, as well as in person. Now, 
so far from that, I could reckon you up a'whole 
catalogue of his faults; and, nevertheless, I love 
him with my whole heart, faults and all. In the 
first place, they are the faults with which I have 
been familiar from infancy; and therefore they 
possess a charm (to my shame be it said!) great- 
er than other people’s virtues would have to me. 
They come over my fancy like some snatch of an 
old nursery song, which one loves to hear in defi- 
ance of taste and reason, merely because it is 
something that carries us back to those days, 
which, whatever they were in reality, always look 
bright and sunny in retrospection. In the second 
place, his faults are real, genuine, natural faults ; 
and, in this age of affectation, how refreshing it is 
to meet with even a natural fault! I grant you, 
Edward talks absurdly and asks questions, a faire 
dresser les cheveux, of a Mrs. Bluemits. But that 
amuses me ; for his ignorance is not the ignorance 
of vulgarity or stupidity, but the ignorance of a 
light head and a merry heart—of one, in short, 
whose understanding has been at sea when other 
people’s were at school. His bon mots certainly 
would not do to be printed ; but then they make 
me laugh a great deal more than if they were bet- 
ter, for he is always naif and original, and I prefer 
an indifferent original any day to a good copy. 
How it shocks me to hear people recommending 
to their children to copy such a person’s manners! 
A copied manner, how insupportable! The ser- 
vile imitator of a set pattern, how despicable! No! 
I would rather have Edward in all the freshness of 
his own faults, than in the faded semblance of 
another person’s proprieties,” 





Emily, quick-sighted to the defects of the whole 


Mary agreed to the truth of her cousin’s obser- 
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vations.in some respects, though she could not 
help thinking, that love had as much to say in‘her 
case as in most others; for if it did not blind her 
to her lover’s faults, it certainly made her much 
more tolerant of them. 

Edward was, in truth, at times, almost provo- 
kingly boyish and unthinking, and possessed a 
flow of animal spirits as inexhaustible as they 
were sometimes overpowering ; but she flattered 
herself time would subdue them to a more ration- 
al tone ; and she longed for his having the advan- 
tages of Colonel Lennox’s seciety—not by way 
of pattern, as Lady Emily expressed it, but that 
he might be gradually led to something of more 
refinement, from holding intercourse with a supe- 
rior mind, And she obtained her wish sooner 
than she had dared to hope for it. That battle 
was fought which decided the fate of Europe, and 
turned so many swords into ploughshares ; and 
Mary seemed now touching the pinnacle of happi- 
ness, when she saw her lover restored to her. He 
had gained additional renown in the bloody field 
of Waterloo ; and, more fortunate than others, his 
military career had terminated both gloriously 
and happily. 

If Mary had ever distrusted the reality of his 
affection, all her doubts were now at an end. She 
saw she was beloved with all the truth and ardour 
of a noble ingenuous mind, too upright to deceive 
others, too enlightened to deceive itself. All re- 
serve betwixt them was now at an end; and, se- 
cure in mutual affection, nothing seemed to op- 
pose itself to their happiness. 

Colonel Lennox’s fortune was small ; but, such 
as it was, it seemed sufficient for all the purposes 
of rational enjoyment. Both were aware that 
wealth is a relative thing, and that the positively 
rich are not those who have the largest possess- 
ions, but those who have the fewest vain or self- 
ish desires to gratify. From these they were hap- 
pily exempt. Both possessed too many resources 
in their own minds to require the stimulus of 
spending money to rouse them into enjoyment, or 
give them additional importance in the eyes of the 
world ; and, above all, both were too thoroughly 
Christian in their principles to murmur at any sa- 
crifices or privations they might have to endure in 
the course of their earthly pilgrimage. 

But Lady Juliana’s weak, worldly mind, saw 
things in a very different light ; and when Colo- 
nel Lennox, as a matter of form, applied to her 
for her consent to their union, he received a posi- 
tive and angry refusal. She declared she never 
would consent to any daughter of her’s making 
so foolish, so very unsuitable a marriage. And, 
then sending for Mary, she charged her, in the 
most peremptory manner, to break off all inter- 
course with Colonel Lennox. 

Poor Mary was overwhelmed with grief and 
amazement at this new display of her mother’s 
tyranny and injustice, and used all the powers of 
reasoning —_ entreaty to alter her sentiments ; 
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but in vain. Since Adelaide’s elopement, Lady 
Juliana had been much in want of some subject 
to occupy her mind—something to excite a sensa- 
tion, and give her something to complain of, and 
talk about, and put her in a bustle, and make 
her angry, and alarmed, and ill-used, and, in 
short, all the things which a fool is fond of be 


ing. 

Although Mary had little hopes of being able to 
prevail by any eftorts of reason, she yet tried to 
make her mother\ comprehend the nature of her 
engagement with Colonel Lennox as of a sacred 
nature, and too binding ever to be dissolved. But 
Lady Juliana’s wrath blazed forth with redoubled 
violence at the very mention of an engagement. 
She had never heard any thing so improper. Co- 
lonel Lennox must be a most unprincipled man to 
lead her daughter into an engagement unsanctibn- 
ed by her ; and she had acted in the most impro- 
per manner in allowing herself to form an attach- 
ment without the consent of those who had the 
best title to dispose of her. The person who could 
act thus was not fit to be trusted, and in future it 
would be necessary for her to have her constantly 
under her own eye. 

Mary found her candour had therefore only 
reduced her to the alternative of either openly 
rebelling, or of submitting to be talked at, and 
watched, and guarded, as if she had been detect- 
ed in carrying on some improper clandestine in- 
tercourse. But she submitted to all the restrie- 
tions that were imposed, and the torments that 
were inflicted, if not with the heroism of a mar- 
tyr, at least with the meekness of one; for no 
murmur escaped her lips. She was only anxious 
to conceal from others the extent of her mother’s 
folly and injustice, and took every opportunity 
of entreating Colonel Lennox’s silence and for- 
bearance. It required, indeed, all her influence, 
to induce him to submit patiently to the treat- 
ment he experienced. Lady Juliana had so of- 
ten repeated to Mary that it was the greatest 
presumption in Colonel Lennox to aspire to a 
daughter of hers, that she had fairly talked her- 
self into the belief that he was all she asserted 
him to be —a man of neither birth nor fortune — 
certainly a Scotsman, from his name—conse- 
quently having thousands of poor cousins, and 
vulgar relations of every description. And she 
was determined that no daughter of hers should 
ever marry a man whose family connexions she 
knew nothing about. She had suffered a great 
deal too much from her (Mary’s) father’s low 
relations ever to run the risk of any thing of the 
same kind happening again. In short, she at 
length made it out clearly to her own satisfac- 
tion, that Colonel Lennox was scarcely a gentle- 
man ; and she therefore considered it her duty to 
treat him, on every occasion, with the most mark- 
ed rudeness. Colonel Lennox pitied her folly 
too much to be hurt by her ill-breeding and ma- 
levolence ; but he could scarcely reconcile it to 
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his notions of duty, that Mary’s superior mind 


should submit to the thraldom of one who evi- 
dently knew not good fram evil. 

Lady Emily was so much engrossed by her 
own affairs, that, for some time, all this went on 
unnoticed by her, At length she was struck 
with Mary’s dejection, and observed that Colo- 
nel Lennox seemed also dispirited ; but, imputing 
it toa lover’s quarrel, she laughingly taxed them 
with it. Although Mary could suppress the 
cause of her uneasiness, she was too ingenuous 
to deny it; and, being pressed by her cousin, she 
at length disclosed to her the cause of her sorrow. 

“Colonel Lennox and you have behaved like 

two fools,” said she, at the end of her cousin’s 
communication. ‘“ What could possibly instigate 
you to so absurd an act as that of asking Lady 
Juliana’s consent? You surely might have 
known, that the person who is never consulted 
about any thing will invariably start difficulties 
to every thing; and that people, who are never 
accustomed to be even listened to, get quite un- 
manageable when appealed to. Lady Juliana 
ve an immediate assent to Lord Glenallan’s 
proposals, because she was the first person con- 
sulted about them; and, besides, she had a sort 
of an instinctive knowledge that it would create 
asensation and make her of consequence — in 
short, she was to act in a sort of triple capacity, 
as parent, lover, and bride. Here, on the con- 
trary, she was aware that her consent would 
stand as a mere cipher, and, once given, would 
never be more heard of. Liberty of opinion is 
a latitude many people quite lose themselves 
in. When once they attempt to think, it makes 
confusion worse confounded ; so it is much bet- 
ter to take that labour off their hands, and settle 
the matter for them. It would have been quite 
time enough to have asked Lady Juliana’s con- 
sent after the thing was over; or, at any rate, 
the minute before it was to take place. I would 
not even have allowed her time for a flood of 
tears or a fit of hysterics. And now, that your 
duty has brought you to this, even my genius is 
ata loss how to extricate you. Gretna Green 
might have been advisable, and that would have 
accorded with your notions of duty; that would 
have been following your mamma’s own foot- 
steps ; but it is become too vulgar an exploit. I 
read of a hatter’s apprentice having carried off 
& grocer’s heiress t’other day.—What do you 
purpose doing yourself?” 
“To try the effect of patience and submission,” 
said Mary, “rather than openly set at defiance 
e of the most sacred duties—the obedience of 
achild toa parent. Besides, I could not possi- 
bly be happy were I to marry under such circum- 
stances.” 

“You have much too nice a conscience,” said 
Lady Emily; “and yet I coild scarcely wish 
you otherwise than you are. What an angel you 
tre to behave as you do to such a mother; 
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with such sweetness, and gentleness, and even 
respect! Ah! they know little of human nature, 
who think, that to perform great actions one 
must’ necessarily be a great character. So far 
from that, I now see there may be much more 
real greatness of mind displayed in the quiet te- 
nor of a woman’s life, than im the most brilliant 
exploits that ever were performed by man. Me- 
thinks, I myself could help to etorm a city; but 
to rule my own spirit, is a task beyond me. 
What a pity it is you and I cannot change pla- 
ces. Here am I, languishing for a little opposi- 
tion to my love. My marriage will be quite an 
insipid, every-day affair: I yawn already to think 
of it. Can any thing be more disheartening to 
a young couple, anxious to signalize their attach- 
ment in the face of the whole world, than to be 
allowed to take their own way? Conceive my 
vexation at being told by papa this morning, that 
he had not the least objection to Edward and me 
marrying whenever we pleased, although he 
thought we might both have done better; but 
that was our own affair, not his. That he thought 
Edward a fine, good humoured fellow—exces- 
sively amusing—hoped he would get a ship some 
day, although he had no interest whatever in the 
admiralty—was sorry he could not give us any 
money, but hoped we should remain at Beech 
Park as long as we liked.—I really feel quite flat 
with all these dull affirmations.” 

“What! you had rather have been locked up 
in a tower—wringing your hands at the height of 
the windows, the thickness of the walls, and so 
forth,” said Mary. 

No: I should never have done any thing so 
like a washerwoman, as to wring my hands ; 
though I might, like some heroines, have fallen 
to work in a regular blacksmith-way, by examin- 
ing the lock of the door, and perhaps, have suc- 
ceeded in picking it; but, alas! I live in degene- 
rate days. Oh! that I had been born the perse- 
cuted daughter of some ancient Baron bold, in- 
stead of the spoiled child of a good-natured modern 
Earl! Heavens! to think that I must tamely, 
abjectly, submit to be married in the presence of 
all my family, even in the very parish church! 
Oh, what detractions from the brilliancy of my 
star!” 

In spite of her levity, lady Emily was seriously 
interested in her cousin’s affairs, and tried every 
means of obtaining Lady Juliana’s consent: but 
Lady Juliana was become more unmanageable 
than ever. Her temper, always bad, was now 
soured by chagrin and disappointment into some- 
thing, if possible, still worse, and Lady Emily’s 
authority had no longer any control over her; 
even the threat of producing aunt Grizzy to a 
brilliant assembly, had now lost its effect. Dr. 
Redgill was the only auxiliary she possessed in 
the family, and he most cordially joined her in 
condemning Miss Mary's obstinacy and infatua- 
tion. What could she see in a man with such an 
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insignificant bit of property, a mere nest for black- 
birds and linnets, and such sort of vermin. Not 
a morsel of any sort of game on his grounds ; 
while at Glenallan, he had been credibly in- 
formed, such was the abundance, that the deer 
had been stalking, the black cock flying, past 
the very door! But the Doctor’s indignation was 
suddenly suspended by a fit of apoplexy ; from 
which, however, he rallied, and passed it off for the 
present as a sort of vertigo, in consequence of the 
shock he had received at hearing of Miss Mary’s 
misconduct. 

At length even Colonel Lennox’s forbearance 
was exhausted, and Mary’s health and spirits 
were sinking beneath the conflict she had to 
maintain, when a sudden revolution in Lady 
Juliana’s plans caused also a revolution in her 
sentiments. This was occasioned by a letter 
from Adelaide, now Lady Lindore: it was evi- 
dently written under the influence of melancholy 
and discontent; and, as Lady Emily said, no- 
thing could be a stronger proof of poor Ade- 
laide’s wretchedness, than her expressing a wish 
that her mother should join her in the south of 
France, where she was going on account of her 
health. 

Adelaide was, indeed, one of the many melan- 
choly proofs of the effects of headstrong passions 
and perverted principles, Lord Lindore had marri- 
ed her from a point of honour ; and although he 
possessed too much refinement to treat her ill, yet 
his indifference was not the less cutting to a spirit 
haughty as hers. Like many others, she had 
vainly imagined that in renouncing virtue itself 
for the man she loved, she was for ever ensuring 
his boundless gratitude and adoration: and she 
only awoke from her delusive dream, to find her- 
self friendless in a foreign land—an outeast from 
society—an object of indifference, even to him 
for whom she had abandoned all. 

But Lady Juliana would see nothing of all this: 
she was charmed at what she termed this proof 
of her daughter’s affection, in wishing to have her 
with her ; and the prospect of going abroad seem- 
ed like a vision of paradise to her. Instant prepa- 
rations were made for her departure, and in the 
bustle attendant on them, Mary and her affairs 
sunk into utter insignificance. Indeed, she seem- 
ed rather anxious to get her disposed of, in any 
way that might prevent her interfering with her 
own plans ; and a consent to her marriage, such 
as it was, was easily obtained. 

“ Marry whom you please,” said she ; “ only 
remember I am not responsible for the consequen- 
ces. I have always told you what a wretched thing 
a love-marriage is, therefore you are not to blame 
me for your future misery.” 

Mary readily subscribed to the conditions ; but, 
as she embraced her mother at parting, she timid- 
ly whispered a hope that she would ever consider 
her house as her home. A smile of contempt was 
the only reply ae received, and they parted never 
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more to meet. Lady Juliana found foreign mani’ 
ners and principles too congenial to her tasteyever |. 
to return to Britain. : 
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CHAPTER LXVII. * 


““O most gentle Jupiter! what tedious homily of 4 
love have you wearied your parishioners withal, and 
never cried, Have patience, good le!” 

a * You Like It, 

Tue only obstacle to her union thus removed, 
Mary thought she might now venture to let her 
aunt Grizzy into the secret : and accordingly, with 
some little embarrassment, she made the disclo- 
sure of the mutual attachment subsisting between 
Colonel Lennox and herself. Grizzy received the 
communication with all the astonishment which 
ladies usually experience upon being made ac 
quainted with a marriage which they had not had 
the prescience to foresee and foretell—or even one 
which they had ; for common and natural as the 
event seems to be, it is one which, perhaps, in no 
instance ever took place, without occasioning the’ 
greatest amazement to some one individual or 
another ; and it will also be generally found, that 
either the good or the bad fortune of one or other 
of the parties, is the subject of universal wonder, 
In short, a marriage which excites no surprise, 
pity, or indignation, must be something that has 
never yet been witnessed on the face of this round 
world. It is greatly to be feared none of my read- 
ers will sympathise in the feelings of the good 
spinster on this occasion, as she poured them 
forth in the following extempore or improvisitorial 
strain : 

“Well, Mary, I declare I’am perfectly con- 
founded with all you have been telling me! I’m 
sure I never heard the like of it! It seems but 
the other day since you began your sampler; 
and it looks just like yesterday since your father 
and mother were married. And such a work as 
there was at yournursing! I’m sure your poor 
grandfather was out of all patience about it. ' 
And now to think that youare going to be mar- 
ried! not but what it’s a thing we all expected, 
for there’s no doubt England’s the place for 
young women to get husbands — we always said 
that, you know: not but whatI dare say you 
might have been married, too, if you had staid 
in the Highlands, and to a real Highlander, too, 
which, of course, would have been still better 
for us all; for it will bea sad thing if you are 
obliged to stay in England, Mary; but I hope 
there’s no chance of that: you know, Colonel 
Lennox can easily sell his place, and buy an es- 
tate in the Highlands. ‘There’s a charming pro- 
perty, I know, to be sold just now, that marches 
with Glenfern. To be sure it’s on the wrong 
side of the hill—there’s no denying that; but 
then, there’s I can’t tell you how many tho 
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Senn of fine muir for shooting, and I dare say 


‘ Golonel Lennox is a keen sportsman ; and they 


say a great deal of it might be very much im- 
proved, We must realy inquire after it, Mary, 
and you must speak to Colonel Lennox about it, 
for you know such a property as that may be 
snapped up in a minute.” 

Mary assented to all that was said ; and Griz- 
ay proceeded — 

“I wonder you never brought Colonel’ Len- 
nox to see us Mary: l’am sure he must think it 
very odd. ‘To be sure, Sir Sampson’s situation 
is some excuse; but, at any rate, 1 wonder you 
never spoke about him. We all found out your 
aunt Bella’s attachment from the very first, just 
from her constantly speaking about Major 
McTavish and the militia ; and we had a good 
guess of Betsy’s too, from the day her face turn- 
ed so red after giving Captain M’Nab for her 
toast; but you have really kept your’s very 
close, for, I declare, I never once suspected such 
athing. I wonder if that was Colonel Lennox 
that Isaw you part with at the door one day: 
tall, and with brown hair, and a blue coat. I 
asked Lady M’Laughlan if she knew who it 
was, and she said it was Admiral Benbow ; but 
I think she must have been mistaken, for I dare 
say, now, it was just Colonel Lennox. Lennox— 
Pam aure.I should be able to remember something 
about somebody of that name; but my memory’s 
not so good as it used to be, for I have so many 
things, you know, to think about, with Sir Samp- 
son, that, I declare, sometimes my head’s quite 
confused ; yet I think always there’s something 
about them. I wish to goodness Lady M‘Laugh- 
lan was come from the dentist’s, that I might 
consult her about it; for, of course, Mary, you'll 
do nothing without consulting all your friends : 
Iknow you’ve too much sense for that. And 
here’s Sir Sampson coming; it will be a fine 
piece of news to tell him.” 

Sir Sampson having been now wheeled in by 
the still active Philistine, and properly arranged, 
with the assistance of Miss Grizzy, she took her 
usual station by the side of his easy chair, and be- 
gan to shout into his ear— 

“Here’s my niece Mary, Sir Sampson; you 
remember her when she was little, I dare say— 
you know you used to call her the fairy of Loch- 
marlie; and ’m sure we all thought for long she 
would have been a perfect fairy, she was so little ; 
but she’s tall enough now, you see, and she’s go- 
ing to be married to afine young man—none of 
us know him yet, but I think I must have seen 
him ; and, at any rate, I’m to see him to-morrow, 
and you will see him too, Sir Sampson, for Mary 
is to bring him to call here, and he'll tell you all 
about the battle of Waterloo, and the Highland- 
ers; for he’s half a Highlander too, and I’m cer- 
tain he'll buy the Dhaunbog estate ; and then 
when my niece Mary marries Colonel Lennox—” 

“Lennox !” repeated Sir Sampson, his little dim 
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eyes kindling at the name—“ Who talks of Len- 
nox ?—I—I won’t suffer it. Where’s my Lady? 
—Lennox !—he’s a scoundrel !—you shan’t marry 
a Lennox !”—turning to Grizzy, “ Call Philistine, 
and my Lady.” And his agitation was so great, 
that even Grizzy, although accustomed for forty 
years to witness similar ebullitions, became 
alarmed, 

“You see it’s all for fear of my marrying,” 
whispered she to Mary: “I’m sure such a disin- 
terested attachment, it’s impossible for me ever to 
repay it!” 

Then turning to Sir Sampson, she sought to 
soothe his perturbation by oft-repeated assurances, 
that it was not her, but her niece Mary that was 
going to be married to Colonel Lennox: but in 
vain; Sir Sampson quivered, and panted, and 
muttered ; and the louder Grizzy screamed out 
the truth, the more his irritation increased. Re- 
course was now had to Philistine; and Mary, 
thoroughly ashamed of the eclat attending the dis- 
closure of her secret, and finding she could be of 
no use, stole away in the midst of Miss Grizzy’s 
endless verbiage ; but as she descended the stairs, 
she still heard the same assurance resounding— 
“T can assure you, Sir Sampson, it’s not me, but 
my niece Mary that’s going to be married to Colo- 
nel Lennox,” &c. 

On returning to Beech Park, she said nothing 
of what had passed either to Lady Emily or Co- 
lonel Lennox—aware of the amusement it would 
furnish to both; and she felt that her aunt re- 
quired all the dignity with which she could invest 
her, before presenting her to her future nephew. 
The only delay to her marriage now rested with 
herself ; but she was desirous it should take place 
under the roof which had sheltered her infancy, 
and sanctioned by the presence of those whom she 
had ever regarded as her parents. Lady Emily, 
Colonel Lennox, and her brother, had all endea- 
voured ta combat this resolution, but in vain; and 
it was therefore settled, that she should remain to 
witness the union of her brother and her cousin, 
and then return to Lochmarlie. But all Mary’s 
pre-conceived plans were threatened with a down- 
fall, by the receipt of the following letter from 
Miss Jacky : 

“ Glenfern Castle, ——shire, 
“ June 19, 181— 

“ It is impossible for language to express to you 
the shame, grief, amazement, and indignation, with 
which we are all filled at the distressing, the igno- 
minious disclosure that has just taken place con- 
cerning you, through our most excellent friend 
Miss P. M’Pry. Oh, Mary, how have you deceiv- 
ed us all!!! What a dagger have you plunged in- 
to all our hearts! Your poor aunt Grizzy: how 
my heart bleeds for her! What a difficult part 
has she to act! and at her time of life! with her 
acute feelings! with her devoted attachment to 
the house of Maclaughlan! What a blow! anda 
blow from your hand! Oh, Mary! I must again 
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repeat, how have you deceived us all!!! Yet do 
not imagine I mean to reproach you! Much, much 
of the blame is doubtless imputable to the errors of 
your education! At the same time, even these 
offer no justification of your conduct upon the pre- 
sent occasion! You are now (I lament to say 
it !) come to that time of life when you ought to 
know what is nght ; or, where you entertain any 
doubts, you ought most unquestionably to apply to 
those who, you may be certain, are well qualified to 
direct you. But, instead of that, you have pur- 
sued a diametrically opposite plan : a plan which 
might have ended in your distruction! Oh, Mary, J 
cannot too often repeat, how have you deceived us 
all!!! From no lips but those of Miss M’Pry 
would I have believed what I have heard, videli- 

cet, that you (oh, Mary!) have, for many, many 
months past, been carrying on a clandestine cor- 

respondence with a young man, unknown, unsus- 
pected by all your friends here! and that young 
man, the very last man on the face of the earth 
whom you, or any of us, ought to have given our 
countenance to ! The very man, in short, whom 

we were all bound, by every principle of duty, 

gratitude, and esteem to have shunned, and who 

you are bound, from this moment, to renounce for 

ever. How you evercame to be acquainted with 

Colonel Charles Lennox of Rose Hall, is a mys- 

tery none of us can fathom ; but surely the per- 

son, whoever it was that brought it about, has 

much, much to answer for! Mrs. Douglas (to 
whom I thought it proper to make an immediate 

communication on the subject) pretends to have 

been well informed of all that has been going on, 

and even insists that your acquaintance with the 

Lennox family took place through Lady M’Laus:i- 

lan! But that we all know to be morally impossi- 

ble. Lady M’Laughlan is the very last person in 

the world who would have introduced you, or any 

young creature for whom she had the slightest re- 

gard, toa Lennox,the mortal enemy of the M’Laugh- 

lan race! I most sincerely trust she is spared 

the shock we have all experienced at this painful 

disclosure. With her high principles, and great 

regard for us, I tremble to think what might be the 

consequences! and dear Sir Sampson, in his de- 

licate state, how would he ever be able to stand 

such a blow! and a blow, too, from your hand, 

Mary! you, who he was always like a father to! 

Many a time, kam sure, have you sat upon his 

knee ; and you certainly cannot have forgot the 

clegant Shetland poney he presented you with the 

day you was five years old! and whata return for 

such favours ! 

“ But I fondly trust it is not yet too late. You 
have only to give up this unworthy attachment, 
and all will be forgotten and forgiven ; and we 
will all receive you as if nothing had happened. 
Oh, Mary! J must, for the last time repeat, how 
have you deceived us all!!!) 

“T am your distressed aunt, 
“ Joan Doveras.” 
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“ P.S. I conclude abruptly, in order to leave 
room for your aunt Nicky to state her sentiments 
also on this most afflicting subject.” 


Nicky’s appendix was as follows : 


“ Dear Mary, 

“ Jacky has read her letter to us. It is most 
excellent. We are all much affected by it. Not 
a word but deserves to be printed. I can add 
nothing. ‘You see, if you marry Colonel L., none 


of us can be at your marriage. How could we? - 


I hope you will think twice about it. Second 
thoughts are best. What’s done cannot be un- 
done. Yours, 

“N. D” 


Mary felt somewhat in the situation of the sleep- 
per awakened, as she perused these mysterious 
anathemas ; and rubbed her eyes more than once, 
in hopes of dispelling the mist that she thought 
must needs be upon them. But in vain: it seem- 
ed only to increase with every effort she made to 
remove it, Nota single ray of light fell on the 
palpable obscure of Miss Jacky’s composition, that 
could enable her to penetrate the dark profound 
that encompassed her. She was aware, indeed, 
that when her aunt meant to be pathetic or ener- 
getic, she always had recourse to the longest and 
the strongest words she could possibly lay her 
hands upon ; and Mary had been well accustomed 
to hear her childish faults and juvenile indiscretions 
denounced, in the most awful terms, as crimes of 
the deepest dye. Many an exordium she had 
listened to, on the tearing of her frock or the los- 
ing of her glove, that might have served as a pre- 
face to the Newgate Calendar, Colquhoun on the 
police, or any other register of crimes. Still she 
had always been able to detect some clue to her 
own misdeeds; but here even conjecture was 
baffled, and in vain she sought for some resting 
place for her imagination, in the probable misde- 
meanour of her lover. But even allowing all pos- 
sible latitude for Jacky’s pen, she was forced to 
acknowledge there must be some ground for her 
aunt to build upon. Superficial as her structures 
generally were, like children’s card-houses, they 
had always something to rest upon; though (un- 
like them) her creations were invariably upon a 
gigantic scale. 

Mary had often reflected with surprise, that 
although Lady Maclaughlan had been the person 
to introduce her to Mrs. Lennox, no intercourse 
had taken place between the families themselves; 
and when she had mentioned them to each other, 
Mrs. Lennox had only sighed, and Lady Mac- 
laughlan had humphed. She despaired of arriv- 
ing at the knowledge of the truth from her aunts. 
Grizzy’s brain was a mere whisp of contradic- 
tions ; and Jacky’s mind was of that violent hue, 
that cast its own shade upon every object that 
came in contact with it. To mention the mat- 














terto Colonel Lennox was only to make her re- 
lations ridiculous ; and, in short, although it was 
a formidable step, the result of her deliberation 
was to go to Lady Maclaughlan, and request a 
solution of her aunt’s dark sayings. She there- 
fore departed for Milsom Street, and, upon 
entering the drawing-room, found Grizzy alone, 
and evidently in even more than usual perturba- 
on. 

: “Oh, Mary!” cried she, as her niece entered, 
“[’m sure I’m thankful you’re come. I was just 
wishing for you. Yon can’t think how much 
mischief your yesterday’s visit hasdone. It’s 
a thousand pities, I declare, that ever you said a 
word about your marriage to Sir Sampson. But, 
of course, I don’t mean to blame you, Mary. You 
know you couldn’t help it ; so don’t vex yourself, 
for you know that will not make the thing any 
better now. Only if Sir Sampson should die— 
to be sure I must always think it was that, that 
killed him; and [I’m sure that will soon kill me 
too—such a friend—Oh, Mary!” Here a burst 
of grief choked poor Mary’s utterance. 

“My dear aunt,” said Mary, “ you certainly 
must be mistaken. Sir Sampson seems to re- 
tain no recollection of me. It is therefore im- 
possible that I could cause him any pain or agita- 
tion.” 

“O certainly!” said Grizzy. “There’s no 
doubt Sir Sampson has quite forgot you, Mary— 
and no wonder—with your being so long away ; 
but I dare say he’ll come to know you yet. But 
I’m sure I hope to goodness he’ll never know 
youas Mrs. Lennox, Mary. That would break 
his heart altogether ; for you know the Lennoxs 
have always been the greatest enemies of the 
Maclaughlans,—and, of course, Sir Sampson 
can’t bear any body of the name, which is quite 
natural. And it was very thoughtless in me to 
have forgot that, till Philistine put me in mind of 
it, and poor Sir Sampson has had a very bad 
night; so I’m sure, I hope, Mary, you'll never 
think any more about Colonel Lennox: and, 
take my word for it, you'll get plenty of husbands 
yet. Now, since there’s a peace, there will be 
plenty of fine young officers coming home. 
There’s young Balquhadan, a captain, I know, 
in some regiment; and there’s Dhalahulish, and 
Lochgrunason, and ” But Miss Grizzy’s 
ideas here shot out into so many ramifications 
upon the different branches of the county tree, 
that it would be in vain for any but a true Celt to 
attempt to follow her. 

Mary again tried to lead her back to the sub- 
ject of the Lennoxs, in hopes of being able to 
extract some spark of knowledge from the dark 
chaos of her brain. 

“O, I'm sure, Mary, if you want to hear 
about that, I can tell you plenty about the Len- 
noxs; or, at any rate, about the Maclaughlans, 
which is the same thing. But I must first find 
my huswife.” 
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To save Miss Grizzy’s reminiscences, a few 
words will suffice to clear up the mystery. A 
family feud, of remote origin, had long subsisted 
between the families of Lennox and Maclaughlan, 
which had been carefully transmitted from father 
to son, till the hereditary brand had been depo- 
sited in the breast of Sir Sampson. By the 
death of many intervening heirs, General Len- 
nox, then a youth, was next in succession to the 
Maclaughlan estate ; but the power of alienating 
it was vested in Sir Sampson, as the last remain 
ing heir of the entail. By the mistaken zeal of 
their friends, both were, at an early period, plac- 
ed in the same regiment, in the hope that con- 
stant association together would quickly destroy 
their mutual prejudices, and produce a reconci- 
liation. But the inequalities were too great 
ever to assimilate. Sir Sampson possessed a 
large fortune, a deformed person, and a weak, 
vain, irritable mind. General (then Ensign) 
Lennox had no other patrimony than his sword 
—a handsome person, high spirit, and dauntless 
courage. With these tempers, it may easily be 
conceived that a thousand trifling events occur- 
red to keep alive the hereditary animosity. Sir 
Sampson’s vain, narrow mind, expected from his 
poor kinsman a degree of deference and respect, 
which the other, so far from rendering, rather 
sought opportunities of showing his contempt, 
and of thwarting and ridiculing him upon every 
occasion, till Sir Sampson was obliged to quit 
the regiment. From that time it was under- 
stood, that all bearing the name of Lennox were 
for ever excluded from the succession to the 
Maclaughlan estates ; and it was deemed a sort 
of petty treason even to name the name of a 
Lennox in presence of this dignified chieftain. 

Many years had worn away, and Sir Sampson 
had passed through the various modifications of 
human nature, from the “ mewling infant” to 
“mere oblivion,” without having become either 
wiser or better. His mind remained the same—ir- 
ascible and vindictive to thelast. Lady Maclaugh- 
lan had too much sense to attempt to reason or 
argue him out of his prejudices, but she contriv- 
ed to prevent him from ever executing a new en- 
tail. She had known and esteemed both General 
and Mrs. Lennox before her marriage with Sir 
Sampson, and she was too firm and decided in her 
predilections ever to abandon them; and, while 
she had the credit of sharing in all her husband’s 
animosity, she was silently protecting the lawful 
rights of those who had long ceased to consider 
them as such. General Lennox had always un- 
derstood that he and his family were under Sir 
Sampson’s ban, and he possessed too high a spirit 
ever to express a regret, or even allude to the cir- 
cumstances. It had therefore made a very faint 
impression on the minds of any of his family ; and 
in the long lapse of years, had been almost forgot 
by Mrs. Lennox, till recalled by Lady Maclaugh- 
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ject to Mary ; for she could not conceal from her- 
self that her husband had been to blame—that the 
heat and violence of his temper had often led him 
to provoke and exasperate where mildness and 
forbearance would have soothed and conciliated, 
without detracting from his dignity; but her gen- 
tle heart shrunk from the task of unnecessarily 
disclosing the faults of the man she had loved ; 
and when she heard Mary talk with rapture of 
the wild beauties of Lochmarlie, she had only 
sighed to think that the pride and prejudice of 
others had alienated the inheritance of her son. 

But all this Mary was still in ignorance of, for 
Miss Grizzy had gone completely astray in the 
attempt to trace the rise and progress of the Len- 
nox and Maclaughlan feud. Happily, Lady Mac- 
laughlan’s entrance extricated her from her laby- 
rinth, as it was the signal for her to repair to Sir 
Sampson. Mary, in some little confusion, was 
beginning to express to her Ladyship her regret 
at hearing that Sir Sampson had been so unwell, 
when she was stopped. 

‘My dear child, don’t learn to tell lies. You 
don’t care twopence for Sir Sampson. I know 
all. You are going to be married to Charles Len- 
nox. I’m glad of it. I wished you to marry him. 
Whether you'll thank me for that twenty years 
hence, I can’t tell—you can’t tell—he can’t tell— 
God knows—humph! ‘Your aunts will tell you 
he is Beelzebub, because his father said he could 
make a Sir Sampson out of a mouldy lemon. 
Perhaps he could. I don’t know—but your aunts 
are fools. You know what fools are, and sodo I, 
There are plenty of fools in the world; but if they 
had not been sent for some wise purpose, they 
wouldn’t have been here; and since they are 
here, they have as good a right to have elbow- 
room in the world as the wisest. Sir Sampson 
hated General Lennox, because he laughed at 
him ; and if Sir Sampson had lived a hundred 
years ago, his hatred might have been a fine thing 
to talk about now. It is the same passion that 
makes heroes of your De Montforts, and your 
Manuels, and your Corsairs, and all the rest of 
them; but they wore cloaks and daggers, and 
these are the supporters of hatred. Every body 
laughs at the hatred of a little old man in a cocked 
hat—You may laugh too, Sonow, God bless you! 
Continue as you are, and marry the man you like, 
though the world should set its teeth against you. 
Tis not every woman can be trusted to do that 
—farewell!” And with a cordial salute they 
parted, 

Mary was too well accustomed to Lady Mac- 
laughlan’s style, not to comprehend that her mar- 
riage with Colonel Lennox was an event she had 
long wished for, and now most warmly sanction- 
ed; and she hastened home to convey the glad 
tidings, in a letter, to her aunts, though doubtful 
if the truth itself would be able to pierce its way 
through their prejudices. 

Another stroke of palsy soon rendered Sir 
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Sampson unconscious even to the charms of 
Grizzy’s conversation, and as she was no longerof 
use to him, and was evidently at a loss how to em- 
ploy herself, Mary proposed that she should ac- 
company her back to Lochmarlie, to which she 
yielded a joyful assent. Once convinced of Lady 
Maclaughlan’s approbation of her niece’s mar- 
riage, she could think and talk of nothing else. 

Some wise individuals have thought, that most 
people act from the inspiration of either a good 
or an evil power: to which class Miss Grizzy 
belonged, would have puzzled the most profound 
metaphysician to determine. She was, in fact, 
a Maclaughlanite ; but to find the root of Mac- 
laughlan is another difficulty -~ thought is lost. 

Colonel Lennox, although a little startled at 
his first introduction to his future aunt, soon came 
to understand the naiveté of her character; and 
his enlarged mind, and good temper, made such 
ample allowance for her weaknesses, that she 
protested with tears in her eyes, that she never 
knew the like of him—she never could think 
enough of him. She wished to goodness Sir 
Sampson was himself again, and could only see 
him, she was sure he would think just as she did, 
&e. &e. &e. 

The day of Lady Emily’s marriage arrived, 
and found her in a more serious mood than she 
had hitherto appeared in; though it seemed 
doubtful, whether it was most occasioned by her 
own prospects, or the thoughts of parting with 
Mary, who, with aunt Grizzy, was to set off for 
Lochmarlie immediateiy after witnessing the ce- 
remony. Edward and his bride would fain have 
accompanied her; but Lord Courtland was too 
much accustomed to his daughter, and amused 
by his nephew, to bear their absence, and they 
therefore yielded the point, though with reluc- 
tance. 

“ This is all for want of a little opposition to 
have braced my nerves,” said Lady Emily, as 
she dropped a few tears. “I verily believe I 
should have wept outright, had I not happily de- 
scried Dr. Redgill shrugging his shoulders at me; 
that has given a fillip to my spirits. After all, 
tis perhaps a foolish action I’ve committed. The 
icy bonds of matrimony are upon me already ; I 
feel myself turning into a fond, faithful, rational, 
humble, meek-spirited wife! Alas! I must now 
turn my head into a museum, and hang up all 
my smart sayings inside my brain, there to petri- 
fy, as warnings to all pert misses. Dear Mary! 
if ever I am good for any thing, it will be to you 
Iowe it!” 

Mary could only embrace her cousin in silence, 
as she parted from her brother and her with the 
deepest emotion, and, assisted by Colonel Lennox, 
(who was to follow,) took her station by the side 
of her aunt. 

“T wish you a pleasant journey, Miss Mary,” 
cried Dr. Redgill. “'The game season is coming 
on, and :” But the carriage drove off, and 
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the rest of the sentence was dispersed by the 
wind ; and all that could be collected was, “ grouse 
always acceptable--friends at a distance--roe- 
buck stuffed with heather carries well at all times,” 
&e, &e. 

To one less practised in her ways, and less 
gifted with patience, the eternal babbling of aunt 
Grizzy as a travelling companion would have oc- 
casioned considerable ennui, if not spleen. ‘There 
are, perhaps, few greater trials of temper, than 
that of travelling with a person who thinks it 
necessary to be actively pleasant, without a mo- 
ment’s intermission, from the rising till the set- 
ting sun. Grizzy was upon this fatal plan, the 
rock of thousands! Silence she thought sypony- 
mous with low spirits, and she talked and won- 
dered, and exclaimed incessantly, and assured 
Mary she need not be uneasy, she was certain 
Colonel Lennox would follow very soon; she 
had not the least doubt of that. She would not 
be surprised if he was to be at Lochmarlie al- 
most as soon as themselves; at any rate, very 
soon after them. 

But even these little torments were forgot by 
Mary when she found herself again in her na- 
tive land. ‘The hills, the air, the waters, the 
people, even the peat-stacks, had a charm that 
touched her heart, and brought tears into her 
eyes as they pictured home. But her feelings 
arose to rapture when Lochmarlie burst upon her 
view, in all the grandeur, beauty, and repose of 
asetting sun, shedding its farewell rays of gold and 
purple, and tints of such matchless hue, as no pen- 
cil e’er can imitate—no poet’s pen describe. 
Rocks, woods, hills, and waters, all shone with 
a radiance that seemed of more than earthly 
beauty. ‘Oh, there are moments in life, keen, 
blissful, never to be forgotten!” and such was 
the moment to Mary when the carriage stopped, 
and she again heard the melody of that voice 
familiar from infancy—and looked on the face 
known with her being—and was pressed to that 
heart where glowed a parent’s love ! 

When Mary recovered from the first almost 
agonizing transports of joy, she marked, with 
delight, the increased animation and cheerfulness 
visible in Mrs, Douglas. All the livelier feelings 
of her warm heart had, indeed, been excited and 
brought into action, by the spirit and playfulness 
of her little boy, and the increased happiness of 
her husband ; while all her uneasiness respect- 
ing her former lover was now at an end. She 
had heard from himself that he had married, 
and was happy. Without being guilty of incon- 
stancy, such are the effects of time upon muta- 
ble human nature ! 

Colonel Lennox lost no time in arriving to 
claim his promised bride ; and Mary’s happiness 
was complete when she found her own choice 
so warmly approved of by the friends she loved. 

The three aunts, and their unmarried nieces, 
now the sole inhabitants of Glénfern Castle, 
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were not quite decided in their opinions at first, 
Miss Jacky looked with a suspicious eye upon 
the mortal enemy of the Maclaughlan race; but, 
upon better acquaintance, his gaiety and good 
humour contrived to charm asleep even her good 
sense and prejudices, and she pronounced him to 
be a pleasant, well-informed young man, who 
gave himself no airs, although he certainly had 
rather a high look. 

Nicky doubted, from his appearance, that he 
would be nice, and she had no patience with nice 
men ; but Nicky’s fears vanished, when she saw, 
as she expressed it, “ how pleasantly he ate the 
sheep’s head, although he had never seen one in 
his life before.” 

The younger ladies thought Captain M’Nab 
had a finer complexion, and wondered whether 
Colonel Lennox (like him,) would be dressed in 
full regimentals at his marriage. 

But, alas! “all earthly good still blends itself 
with harm,” for on the day of Mary’s marriage— 
a day consecrated to mirth, and bride-cake, and 
wedding favours, and marriage presents, and 
good cheer, and reels, and revelry, and bag- 
pipes—on that very day, when the marriage ce- 
remony was scarcely over, arrived the accounts 
of the death of Sir Sampson Maclaughlan! But 
on this joyous day, even Grizzy’s tears did not 
flow so freely as they would have done at ano- 
ther time ; and she declared, that although it was 
impossible any body could feel more than she 
did, yet certainly it would not be using Colonel 
and Mrs. Lennox well, to be very distressed upon 
such an occasion ; and there was no doubt but 
she would have plenty of time to be sorry about 
it yet, when they were all sitting quietly by 
themselves, with nothing else in their heads; 
though, to be sure, they must always think what 
a blessing it was that Colonel Lennox was to 
succeed, 

“T wish he may ever fill Sir Sampson’s shoes!” 
said Miss Nicky, with a sigh. 

“Colonel Lennox cannot propose a better 
model to himself than Sir Sampson Maclaugh- 
lan,” said Miss Jacky: “ He has lett him a no- 
ble example of propriety, frugality, hospitality, 
and respectability ; and, above all, of forgiveness 
of his mortal enemies.” 

“ Oh, Mary !” exclaimed Miss Grizzy, as they 
were about to part with their niece: “ What a 
lucky creature you are! Never, I am sure, did 
any young person set out in life with such advan- 
tages. To think of your succeeding to Lady 
Maclaughlan’s laboratory, all so nicely fitted up 
with every kind of thing, and especially plenty of 
the most charming bark, which, I’m sure, will do 
Colonel Lennox the greatest good, as you know 
all officers are much the better of bark. I know 
it was the saving of young Ballingall’s life, when 
he came home in an ague from some place ; and 
I’m certain Lady Maclaughlan will leave you 
every thing that is there, you was always such a 
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favourite. Not but what I must always think 
that you had a hand in dear Sir Sampson’s death. 
Indeed, I have no doubt of it. Yet, at the same 
time, I don’t mean to blame you in the least ; for 
I’m certain, if Sir Sampson had been spared, he 
would have been delighted, as we all are, at your 
marriage.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Lennox agreed in making 
choice of Lochmarlie for their future residence ; 
and in a virtuous attachment, they found as much 
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happiness as earth’s pilgrims ever possess, whose 
greatest felicity must spring from a higher source, 
The extensive influence which generally attends 
upon virtue joined to prosperity, was used by them 
for its best purposes. It was not confined either 
to rich or poor, to cast or sect ; but all shared in 
their benevolence whom that benevolence could 
benefit, And the poor, the sick, and the desolate, 
united in blessing what heaven had already bless 
ed—this happy Marriage. 
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COMUS. 


THE PERSONS. 
The attendant Spirit, , The Lady. 


afterwards in the 


habit of Thyrsis. 


First Brother. 
Second Brother. 


Comus with his crew, ! Sabrina, the Nymph. 
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The chief persons who presented were, 


The Lord Brackley. 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, his brother 
The Lady Alice Egerton. 





The first Scene discovers a wild wood, 
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t Spirit d ds or enters. 


Berore the starry threshold of Jove’s court 

My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 

Of bright aerial Spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 5 

Which men call Earth, and with low-thoughted 

Confined, and pester’d in this pin-fold here, [care 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 

Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives 

After this mortal change to her true servants 10 

Amongst the enthroned Gods on sainted seats. 

Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 

To lay their just hands on that golden key 

That opes the palace of Eternity: 

Tosuch my errand is: and but for such, 15 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 

With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 

Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream, 

Took in by lot *twixt high and nether Jove 20 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep, 

Which he to grace his tributary gods 

By course commits to several government, 25 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire 

crowns, 
And wield their little tridents : but this isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main, 


1. This exquisite little drama is, next to Paradise 
Lost, the most splendid offspring of Milton’s genius 
Never were the loveliest graces of natural description 
more felicitously employed, or the union of what is 
= in the moral and imaginative of poetry more 
complete, 








He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 30 

A noble peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 

An old and haughty nation proud in arms : 

Where his fair offspring nursed in princely lore 

Are coming to attend their father’s state, + 35 

And new intrusted sceptre ; but their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wand’ring passenger ; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that by quick command from sovereign Jove 

I was dispatch’d for their defence and guard ; 

And listen why, for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song, 

From old or modern bard, in hallor bower. 45 
Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 

Crush’d the sweet poison of mis-used wine, 

After the Tuscan mariners transform’d, 

Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 

On Circe’s island fell: (who knows not Circe 50 

The daughter of the Sun? whose charmed cup 

Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine :) 

This nymph, that gazed upon his clust’ring locks, 

With ivy berries wreath’d, and his blithe youth, 55 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 

Much like his father, but his mother more, 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus 

named ; 

Who ripe, and frolic of his full grown age, 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian field, 60 
48. The Tuscan Mariners; they were transformed 

by Bacchus, whom they had angered, into ships and 


dolphins. See Ovid, Met. iii. 8. The story of Circe 
and her transformations is well known. Homer, 


Odyss. x. 
60. Celtic and Iberian field ; France - Spain. 
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At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 

And in thick shelter of black shades imbower’d 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller 64 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, [taste 
To quench the drought of Phebus, which as they 
(For most do taste through fond intemp’rate thirst) 
Soon as the potion works, their human count’- 


nance, 
TW’ express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 70 


Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were; 

And they, so perfect in their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before, 75 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore when any favour'd of high Jove 

Chances to pass through this advent’rous glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 80 

I shoot from heav’n, to give him safe convoy, 

As now I do: but first I must put off 

These my sky robes spun out of Iris woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain, 

That to the service of this house belongs, 85 

Who, with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they 
roar, 

And hush the waving woods, nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch, 

Likeliest and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps. I must be viewless now. 


Comus enters with a charming rod in one hand, his 
glass in the other ; with him a rout of monsters, 
headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts, but other- 
wise like men and women, their apparel glitter- 
ing ; they come in making a riotous and unruly 
noise, with torches in their hands, 


Com. The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of Heav’n doth hold, 
And the gilded car of Day, 95 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream, 
And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 100 
Of his chamber in the East. 
Meanwhile welcome Joy and Feast, 
Midnight Shout and Revelry, 
Tipsy Dance, and Jollity, 
Braid your locks with rosy twine, 105 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
Rigour now is gone to bed, 


83. Par. Lost, xi. 274. 

93, It would be impossible, perhaps, to find a more 
exquisite piece of musical versification than the follow- 
ing. The beauty and variety of the imagery are 
equally unsurpassed, 

160 









And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age and sour Severity 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 110 
We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire, 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 116 
And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The wood-nymphs deck’d with daisies trim 120 
Their merry wakes and pastime keep : 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come let us our rites begin, 125 
*Tis only day-light that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne’er report. 

Hail Goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veil’d Cotytto, ? whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches burns ; mysterious dame. 130 
That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid’st with Hecat’, and befriend 135 
Us thy vow’d priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on the Indian steep 

From her cabin’d loop-hole peep, 140 
And to the tell-tale Sun descry 

Our conceal’d solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 


The Measure. 


Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 145 

Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and 
trees ; 

Our number may affright : some virgin sure 

(For so [ can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods. Now to my charms, 

And to my wily trains ; I shall ere long 15! 

Be well stock’d with as fair a herd as grazed 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 155 

And give it false presentments, lest the place 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 


_ 108. It would be useless to point out the many tr 
fling alterations which appear in the manuscript and 
first editions of this poem; a few, however, are wo 
observing, and among them, that of this line, which 
originally stood— 

And quick law with her scrupulous head. 
117. Tawny ; originally, yellow. 
129. Cotytto ; the goddness of licentious pleasures. 
141, Tell-tale ; discovering the secrets of the night. 
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And put the damsel to suspicious flight, 

Which must not be, fer that’s against my course ; 
I under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 165 
I shall appear some harmless villager 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
But here she comes, I fairly step aside, 

Ané hearken, if I may, her business here. 


The Lady enters. 


This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 170 

My best guide now ; methought it was the sound 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 

Stirs up among the loose unletter’d hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges 
full, 175 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the Gods amiss. I should be loath 

To meet the rudeness and swill’d insolence 

Of such late wassailers ; yet O where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 

With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favour of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side 185 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the grey-hooded Even 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phebus’ 


wain. 190 
But where they are, and why they came not 
back, 


Is now the labour of my thought ; ’tis likeliest 

They had engaged their wand’ring steps too far, 

And envious Darkness, ere they could return, 

Had stole them from me : else, O thievish Night, 

Why should’st thon, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars, 197 

That Nature hung in Heav’n, and fill’d their 
lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller? 200 

This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud Mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my list’ning ear, 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 205 

Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 

And aery tongues, that syllable men’s names 


181. Originally, 
~ Inthe blind alleys of this arched wood. 
208. This beautiful expression was not at first 
written. The line was, That lure night-wanderers, 
VoL. Iv.—6 








COMUS. 5 


On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses, 

These thoughts may startle well, but not as- 
tound 210 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience.— 

O welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemish’d form of Chastity ; 215 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, t? whom all things 
ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glist’ring guardian if need were 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d, 220 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 225 

I cannot hallow to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

Vl venture, for my new enliven’d spirits 

Prompt me ; and they perhaps are not far off. 


SONG. 


Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy aery shell, 231 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider’d vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well ; 235 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
O if thou have 
Hid them in some flow’ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 240 
Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere ; 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heav’n’s har- 
monies. 


Com. Can any mortal mixture of Earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 245 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal Air 

To testify his hidden residence : 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted Night, 250 
At ev’ry fall smoothing the raven down 

Of Darkness till it smiled! I have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flow’ry-kirtled Naiades 

Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 255 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

226. This is a very ingenious invention to intre- 
duce the beautiful song which follows. 


254. This and the following verse were added by 
Milton to the original copy, and inserted in the mar- 


gin, 161 
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And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause : 

Yet they in peaceful slumber lull’d the sense, 260 
And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself ; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. [ll speak to her, 

And she shall be my queen. Heil foreign won- 


der, 265 
Whom certain these rough shades did never 
breed, 


Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell’st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosp’rous growth of this tall wood. 
La. Nay, gentle Shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is address’d to unattending ears ; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever’d company, 
Compell’d me to awake the courteous Echo 275 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Com. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you 
thus? 
La. Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 
Com. Could that divide you from near-usher- 
ing guides ? 
La. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 
Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 281 
La. 'To seek i th’ valley some cool friendly 


spring. 

Com. And left your fair side all unguarded, 
Lady ? 

La. They were but twain, and purposed quick 
return. 

Com. Perhaps forestalling Night prevented 
them. 

La. How easy my misfortune is to hit! 286 

Com. Imports their loss, beside-the present 
need ? 


La, No less than if I should my brothers lose. 
Com. Were they of manly prime, or youthful 
bloom ? 
La. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. 
Com. Two such I saw, what time the labour’d 
ox 291 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat; 
I saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 295 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots ; 
Their port was more than human, as they stood : 
I took it for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 300 
And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. I was awe-struck, 
And as I pass’d, I worshipp’d ; if those you seek, 
It were a journey like the path to Heav’n, 
To help you find them. 
La, Gentle Villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to that piace ? 
Com. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 


301. Plighted, instead of plaited, to avoid its jarring 
with play. 


162 


COMUS. 








La. To find out that, good Shepherd, I suppose 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 
Would overtask the best land -pilot’s art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practised feet. 310 
Com. I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood, ’ 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, ‘ 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood; | @ 
And if your stray-attendants be yet lodged, 315 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatch’d pallat rouse ; if otherwise, : 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe = 320 
Till further quest. 
La. Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, 
And courts of princes, where it first was named; 
And yet is most pretended : in a place 326 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion’d strength. Shepherd, lead 
on. 330 


The Two Brothers. 


E. Bro. Unmufile, ye faint Stars, and thou fair 
Moon, 

That wont’st to Jove the traveller’s benizon, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness and of shades ; 335 
Or if your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wieker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long levell’d rule of streaming light, 340 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Y. Bro. Or if our eyes 
Be barr’d that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reeds with oaten stops, 345 
Or whistle from the lodge or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
*T would be some solace yet, some little cheering, 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 
But O that hapless virgin, our lost Sister, 350 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her, 
From the chill dew, amongst rude burs and this- 

tles ? 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 
Or’gainst the rngged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught with sad fears 
What if in wild amazement and affright? 356 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger or of savage heat? 





341, Star of Arcady, &c. the greater and lesser 
bear. 
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E. Bro. Peace, Brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 360 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion ? 

{ do not think my Sister so to seek, 

Or so unprincipled in Virtue’s book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 370 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 376 
Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. 380 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i? th’ centre, and enjoy bright day : 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun: 
Himselfis his own dungeon. 

Y. Bro. Tis most true, 
That musing meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate house ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple ‘dish, 
Or do his grey hairs any violence ? 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye, 395 
To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit 

From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 
Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is saie, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 405 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Ofour unowned Sister. 

E. Bro. I do not, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister’s state 
Secure without all doubt, or controversy : 
Yet where an equal poise of hope, and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint Suspicion. 

My Sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she has hidden strength, 415 
Which you remember not. 

Y. Bro. What hidden strength, 

Unless the strength of Heav’n, if you mean that ? 


365 


385 


390 


400 


410 








COMUS. ” 


E. Bro. I mean that ,too, but yet a hidden 

strength, 

Which if Heav’n gave it, may be term’d her own : 

’Tis Chastity, my brother, Chastity : 420 

She that has that is clad in complete steel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 

May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hills and sandy perilous wilds, 

Where, through the sacred rays of Chastity, 425 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very Desolation dwells 

By grots, and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades, 

She may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 430 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfeutime, 435 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of Chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid: Gods and men 445 

Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen o’ th’ 
woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 

Wherewith she freezed her foes to congeal’d 
stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dash’d brute violence 

With sudden adoration, and blank awe? 

So dear to Heav’n is saintly Chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 

Till oft converse with heav’nly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th’ outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal : .but when Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 


440 


450 


455 


460 


432. This passage is in very close imitation of one 
in Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.’ 

462. The same strong appearance of complete ma- 
terialism in sentiment, is discoverable in this passage 
as in several parts of Paradise Lost.—It, however, 
admits of the same partial explanation, as it may be 
taken to refer solely to that perfect change which 
shall be produced in the body when it puts on immor- 
tality, and which I imagine will not be a mere renova 
tion of youth or beauty, but a change in the corporeal 
essence, if I may so speak, of our earthly frames. 
For at present it 1s their nature to decay, hereafter it 
will be their nature to exist unchanged. It is nothing 
but their essence becoming = effect this, 
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But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 465 
Lets in Defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchres, 471 
Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it loved, 
And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 475 
Y. Bro. How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
E. Bro. List, list, [hear 480 
Some far off halloo break the silent air. 
Y. Bro. Methought so too; what should it be? 
E. Bro. For certain 
Either some one like us night-founder’d here, 
Or else some neighbour wood-man, or, at worst, 


Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 485 
Y. Bro. Heav’n keep my Sister. Again, again, 
and near ; 


Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

E. Bro. Pll halloo ; 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 
Defence is a good cause, and Heav’n be for us. 


The attendant Spirit, habited like a Shepherd. 


That halloo I should know, what are you? speak ; 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 491 
Spi. What voice is that? my young Lord? 
speak again, 
Y. Bro. O Brother, ’tis my father’s shepherd, 
sure. 
E. Bro Thyrsis? whose artful strains have oft 
delay’d 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And sweeten’d every musk-rose of the dale. 496 

How cam’st thou here, good Swain? hath any 

ram 

Slipt from the fold, or young kid lost his dam, 

Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook ? 

How could’st thou find this dark sequester’: nook ? 
Spi. O my loved master’s heir, and his nc xt joy, 

I came not here on such a trivial toy 

As a stray’d ewe, or to pursue the stealth 

Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 

To this my errand, and the care it brought. 506 

But, O my virgin Lady, where is sh 

How chance she is not in your company? 

E. Bro. To tell thee sadly, Shepherd, without 
blame, 

Or our neglect, we lost her as we came, 510 
Spi. Aye me unhappy! then my fears are true. 
®. Bro. What fears, good Thyrsis? Prithee 

briefly shew. 


509. Sadly, re sorrowfully, but gravely, soberly, 
1 


COMUS. 








Spi. Pll tell ye; tis not vain or fabulous: 
(Though so esteem’d by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by th’ heavnly 

Muse, 
Story’d of old in high immortal verse, 516 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell ; 
For such there be, but unbeliefis blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 520 
Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 

Deep skill’d in all his mother’s witcheries, 

And here to every thirsty wanderer 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 525 

With many murmurs mix’d whose pleasing poi- 
son 

The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, unmoulding Reason’s mintage 

Character’d in the face; this have I learnt 530 

Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom glade, whence night by 
night 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 535 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful spells, 

T’ inveigle and invite th’ unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 

Had ta’en their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-suckle, and began, 545 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

Till Fancy had her fill ; but ere a close, 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous dissonance; 550 

At which I ceased, and listen’d them a while, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy flighted steeds, 

That draw the litter of close-curtain’d Sleep ; 

At last a soft and solemn breathing sound = 555 

Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took, ere she was ware, and wish’d she 


might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 660 


And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death: but O, ere long, 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honoured Lady, your dear sister. 
Amazed I stood, harrow’d with grief and fear, 565 
And O poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 


531. Crofts, little pasture fields. 

561. There is an old emblem representing a soul in 
the form of an infant under the ribs of a skeleton. It 
is to be found in Quarles, 
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How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly 
snare ! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 

Till guided by mine ear I found the place, 570 

Where that damn’d wizard hid in sly disguise 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent Lady, his wish’d prey 

Who gently ask’d ifhe had seen such two, 575 

Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess’d 

Ye were the two she meant ; with that I sprung 

Into swift flight, till 1 had found you here ; 

But further know I not. 

Y. Bro. O Night and shades, 580 
How are ye join’d with Hell in triple knot, 
Against the unarm’d weakness of one virgin, 
Alone and helpless ! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, Brother? 

E. Bro. Yes, and keep it still, 
Lean on it safely ; not a period 585 
Shall be unsaid for me ; against the threats 
Of Malice or of Sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this [ hold firm, 
Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall’d ; 590 

Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial provegnost glory: 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, when at last 

Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself, 595 

It shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed, and self-consumed: if this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 
let’s on. 

Against th’ opposing will and arm of Heaven 600 

May never this just sword be lifed up ; 

But for that damn’d Magician, let him be girt 

With all the grisly legions that troop 

Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 605 

’T wixt Africa and Ind, I'll find him out, 

And force him to restore his purchase back, 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 

Cursed as his life, 

Spi. Alas! good venturous Youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise: 610 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 

Far other arms and other weapons must 

Be those that quell the might of hellish charms : 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy sinews. 615 

E. Bro. Why, prithee, Shepherd, 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near, 
As to make this relation ? 

Spi. Care and utmost shifts 

How to secure the Lady from surprisal, 

Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 

Of small regard to see to, yet well skill’d 620 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 


But come, 





















































COMUS. 9 


That spreads her verdant leaf to th’ morning 
ray: 

He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing, 

Which when I did, he on the tender grass 

Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy, 625 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 

And shew me simples of a thousand names, 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties : 

Among the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 630 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil 

Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon; 635 

And yet more medicinal is it than that Moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 

He call’d it Hemony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovereign use 

’Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 641 

I pursed it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell’d : 

But now I find it true ; for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter though disguised, 645 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about you 

(As I will give you when we go), you may 

Boldly assault the Necromancer’s hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 650 

And brandish’d blade, rush on him, break his 
glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground, 

But seize his wand: though he and his cursed 
crew 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 

Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke, 655 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

E. Bro. Thyrsis, lead on apace, Ill follow thee, 
And some good angel bear a shield before us. 


The scene changes to a stately palace, set out with 
all manner of deliciousness: soft music, tables 
spread with all dainties. Comus appears with 
his rabble, and the Lady set in an enchanted 
chair, to whom he offers his glass, which she puts 
by, and goes about to rise. 


Com. Nay, Lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chain’d upinalabaster, 660 
And you a statue, or as Daphne was 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 

La. Fool, do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 


636. The commentators are not at all determined 
what plants are here meant; nor can [ discover any 
information in their elaborate inquiries which would 
serve to enlighten the reader on the subject. The 
herbs mentioned were probably known in Milton’s 
time, for some supposed power which the ‘supersti- 
tious attributed to them, and their names altered by 
him to suit his poetical phraseology. 

662. This speech and the first line of the next, were 
added to the origina! draught of the poem. 
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With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while Heaven sees good. 
Com. Why are'you vex’d, Lady? why do you 
frown ? 667 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger ; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far ; see, here be all the pleasures 
That Fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 671 
And first behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mix’d : 
Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 675 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 
Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs which nature lent 680 
For gentle usage, and soft delicacy ? 
But you invert the covenants of her trust, 
And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you received on other terms, 
Scorning the unexempt condition 685 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 
That have been tired all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted ; but, fair Virgin, 
This will restore all soon. 
La. *T will not, false traitor, 690 
’*T will not restore the truth and honesty 
That thou hast banish’d from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the safe abode, 
Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver: 696 
Hast thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With visor’d falsehood and base forgery ? 
And would’st thou seek again to trap me here 
With liquorish baits, fit to insnare a brute? 700 
Were it a draft for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer ; none 
But such as are good men can give good things, 
And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-govern’d and wise appetite. 705 
Com. O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 
But all to please, and sate the curious taste ? 
And set to work millions of spinning worms, 715 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair’d 
silk 


675. A liquor, which it 1s said, in Homer, Odyss. 
iv, 219, Helena had been taught to make by the wife 
of Thone, an Egyptian King, See also Spenser, 
Fae. Qu. B. 4. Can. 3, St. 43. 

707. Budge, furred. 
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To deck her sons ; and that no corner might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutcht th’ all-worshipp’d ore, and precious 
gems 

To store her children with: ifall the world 720 

Should in a pet of temp’rance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but 
frieze, 

Tl’ All-giver would be unthank’d, would be un- 
praised, 

Not half his riches known, and yet despised, 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 726 

And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own 


weight, 
And strangled with her waste fertility, 729 
Th’ earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark’d with 
plumes, 


The herds would over-multitude their lords, 
The sea o’erfraught would swell, and th’ unsought 
diamonds 

Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inured to light, and come at last 735 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List Lady, be not coy, and be not cozen’d 

With that same vaunted name Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 

But must be current, and the good thereof 740 

Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavoury in th’ enjoyment of itself ; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languish’d head. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shewn 745 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 

It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence; coarse complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the Morn ? 

There was another meaning in these gifts; 754 

Think what, and be advised, you are but young yet. 
La. | had not thought to have unlock’d my lips 

In this unhallow’d air, but that this juggler 

Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes 

Obtruding false rules prank’d in Reason’s garb. 

I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 760 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

Impostor, do not charge most innocent Nature 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance; she, good cateress, 

Means her provision only to the good, 765 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare temperance : 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 


719. Hutcht ; concealed, or kept as ina coffer. 

751. To tease ; in its origina! sense, and like the 
Latin carpere, to comb or prepare for spinning. 

760, Can bolt, dart or shoot forth, 
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Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 770 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion, 
And she no whit encumber’d with her store : 
And then the Giver would be better thank’d, 775 
His praise due paid; for swinish Gluttony 
Ne’er looks to Heav’n amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go 
on? 
Or have I said enough? To him that dares 730 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of Chastity, 
Fain would I something say, yet to what end ? 
Thou hast not ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery, 785 
That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity, 
And thou art worthy, that thou should’st not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 790 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence, 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced ; 
Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 795 
That dumb things would be moved to sympathize, 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and 
shake, 
Till all thy magic structures, rear’d so high, 
Were shatter’d into heaps o’er thy false head. 
Com. She fables not, I feel that Ido fear 800 
Her words set off by some superior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus 
To some of Saturn’s crew. I must dissemble, ¥ 
And try her yet more strongly. Come, no more, 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the cannon laws of our foundation ; 
I must not suffer this, yet ’tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood : 810 
But this will cure all straight, one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the blissof dreams, Be wise, and taste.— 


The Brothers rush in with swords drawn, wrest his 
glass out of his hand, and break it against the 
ground ; his rout make sign of resistance, but are 
all driven in ; the attendant Spirit comes in. 


Spi. What, have you let the false enchanter 
*scape? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatch’d his wand 
And bound him fast : without his rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 817 
We cannot free the Lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fix’d, and motionless : 


Yet stay, be not disturb’d ; now I bethink me, 820 | 
Some other means I have which may be used, 


COMUS. 
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Which once of Melibceus old I learnt, 
The soothest shepherd that e’er piped on plains. 
There is a gentle nymph not farfrom hence, 824 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 
stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure; 
Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, * 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, * 830 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 
That stay’d her flight with his cross-flowing 
course. 
The water-nymphs that in the bottom play’d, 
Held up their pearled wrists and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall, 835 
Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar’d lavers strow’d with asphouil, 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils till she revived, 840 
And underwent a quick immortal change, 
Made Goddess of the river ; ‘still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 845 
That the shrewd meddling elfe delights to make, 
Which she with precious vial’d liquors heals ; 
For which the shepherds, at their festivals, 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 851 
And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 
The clasping charm, and thaw the numming 
spell, 
If she be right invoked in warbled song, 
For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 855 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 
In hard besetting need ; this will I try, 
And add the power of some adjuring verse. 


SONG. 
Saxrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 860 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen, for dear Honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the Silver lake, 865 
Listen and save. 
Listen, and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus, 
By th’ earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 
And Tethys’ grave majestic pace, 870 
By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wizard’s hook, 
826. The story of Sabrina is related at full in the 


first book of Milton’s History of England. See also 
Fae. Qu. B. 2. Can, 10. St. 17. 











846. The meddling elfe is Robin Goodfellow, or 
| Puck, the well-known frolicsome fairy. 

872, The Carpathian wizard ; Proteus, who hada 
cave at Carpathus, an island in the Mediterranean. 
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By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 
And old sooth-saying Glaucus’ spell, 
By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 875 
And her son that rules the strands, 
By Thetis’ tinsel-slipper’d feet, 
And the songs of Sirens sweet, 
By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 880 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks, 
By all the nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 885 
From thy coral-paven bed, 
And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
Till thou our summons answer’d have. 
Listen and save. 



















































Sabrina rises, attended by water nymphs, and sings. 


By the rushy-fringed bank, 890 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 

My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azure sheen 

Of turkois blue, and emerald green, 
That in the channel strays ; 895 

Whilst from off the waters fleet 

Thus I set my printless feet 

O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread ; 

Gentle Swain, at thy request 900 
I am here. 

Spi. Goddess dear 

We implore thy powerful hand 

To undo the charmed band 

Of true Virgin here distress’d, 905 

Through the force and through the wile 

Of unblest enchanter vile. 

Sab. Shepherd, ’tis my office best 

To help ensnared chastity : 

Brightest Lady, look on me ; 910 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops that from my fountain pure 

I have kept of precious cure, 

Thrice upon thy fingers’ tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 915 

Next this marble venom’d seat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold : 

Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 920 

To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 

Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out of her seat. 
Spi. Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

879. Parthenope and Ligea were two sirens ; the 
former had, it is said, a tomb at Naples; the latter is 
here introduced according to the usual representations 
of mermaids. 

889. The almost unparalleled beauty of this and the 
following passage, the variety of epithets and images, 
the rapidity of the verse, sparkling and gleaming with 
the brightest sunshine of poetry, are a feast of roses 
to the imagination, 

923. Locrine was the son of Brutus, who was im- 
mediately — from Anchises. 


COMUS. 





Sprung trom old Anchises’ line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 925 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills : 
Summer drought, or singed air, 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 930 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud : 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore ; 
May thy lofty head be crown’d 
With many a tower and terras round, 93 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 
Come, Lady, while Heav’n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cursed place, 
Lest the Sorcerer us entice 940 
With some other new device. 
Not a waste or needless sound, 
Till we come to holier ground ; 
I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide, 945 
And not many furlongs thence 
Is your father’s residence, 
Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 
His wish’d presence, and beside 950 
All the swains that near abide 
With jigs and rural dance resort ; 
We shall catch them at their sport, 
And our sudden coming there’ 
Will double in their mirth and cheer ; 955 
Come, let us haste, the stars grow high, 
But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 


The scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and 
the President’s castle; then come in country dan- 
cers, after them the attendant Spirit, with the two 
Brothers and the Lady. 


SONG. 
Spi. Back, Shepherds, back ; enough your play 

Till next sun-shine holiday, 

Here be without duck or nod 960 

Other trippings to be trod 

Of lighter toes, and such court guise 

As Mercury did first devise 

With the mincing Dryades 

On the lawns, and on the leas. 965 
This second song presents them to their Father 

and Mother. 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight, 

Here behold so goodly grown 

Three fair branches of your own; 

Heav’n hath timely tried their youth, 970 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 

And sent them here through hard assays 

With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance, 

O'er sensual folly and intemperance. * 975 

936. Upon; crown’d, understood from line 934 
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The dances ended, the Spirit epiloguizes. 
Spi. To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where Day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky : 
There I suck the liquid air, 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree ; 
Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 
There eternal Summer dwells, 
And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedar’d alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 


COMUS. 


980 


985 


995 


1000 


976. This farewell of the spirit is in close imitation 


of Ariel’s song in the Tempest, Act 5. Sc. 3. 
995. Purfled, embroidered. 





In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits th’ Assyrian queen ; 
But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced, 1005 
After her wand’ring labours long, 
Till free consent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 1010 
Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
Where the bow’d welkin low doth bend, 1015 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free, 
She can teach ye how to climb 1020 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heav’n itself would stoop to her. 


1002. Th’ Assyrian queen; Venus, so called be- 
cause first worshipped by the Assyrians. 

There is a moral in this poem as sweetly and purely 
delicate as the verse is exquisite for its lovely images 
and melody. It was performed as a drama at tele 
Castle, in 1634, before the Earl of Bridgewater, Pre- 
sident of Wales, and was printed in 1637. 
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LIFE OF GALILEO. 








CHAPTER L 


Introduction. 


Tue knowledge which we at present possess of 
the phenomena of nature and of their connection 
has not by any means been regularly progressive, 
as we might have expected, from the time when 
they first drew the attention of mankind. With- 
out entering into the question touching the scien- 
tific acquirements of eastern nations at a remote 
period, it is certain that some among the early 
Greeks were in possession of several truths, how- 
ever acquired, connected, with the economy of the 
universe, which were afterwards suffered to fall 
into neglect and oblivion. But the philosophers 
of the old school appear in general to have con- 
fined themselves at the best to observations ; very 
few traces remain of their having instituted experi- 
ments, properly so called, This putting of nature 
to the torture, as Bacon calls it, has occasioned 
the principal part of modern philosophical dis- 
coveries, The experimentalist, may so order his 
examination of nature as to vary at pleasure the 
circumstances in which it is made, often to dis- 
card accidents which complicate the general ap- 
pearances, and at once to bring any theory which 
he may form to a decisive test, The province of 
the mere observer is necessarily limited : the power 
of selection among the phenomena to be presented 
is in great measure denied to him, and he may 
consider himself fortunate if they are such as to 
lead him readily to a knowledge of the laws which 
they follow. 

Perhaps to this imperfection of method it may 
be attributed that natural philosophy continued 
to be stationary, or even to decline, during a long 
series of ages, until little more than two centuries 
ago. Within this comparatively short period it has 
rapidly reached a degree of perfection so different 
from its former degraded state, that we can hardly 
institute any comparison between the two. Be- 
fore that epoch, a few insulated facts, such as 
might first happen to be noticed, often inaccurately 
observed and always too hastily generalized, were 
found sufficient to excite the naturalist’s lively im- 
agination; and having once pleased his fancy 
with the supposed fitness of his artificial scheme, 
his perverted ingenuity was thenceforward em- 
ployed in forcing the observed phenomena into an 
imaginary agreement with the result of his theo- 
ry ; instead of taking the more rational, and it 












should seem, the more obvious, method of correct- 
ing the theory by the result of his observations, 
and considering the one merely as the general and 
abbreviated expression of the other. But natural 
phenomena were not then valued on their own 
account, and for the proofs which they afford of 
a vast and beneficent design in the structure of 
the universe, so much as for the fertile topics 
which the favourite mode of viewing the subject 
supplied to the spirit of scholastic disputation : 
and it is a humiliating reflection that mankind 
never reasoned so ill as when they most professed 
to cultivate the art of reasoning. However spe- 
cious the objects, and alluring the announce- 
ments of this art, the then prevailing manner of 
studying it curbed and corrupted all that is free 
and noble in the human mind. Innumerable ful 
lacies lurked everywhere among the most gene- 
rally received opinions, and crowds of dogmatic 
and self-sufficient pedants fully justified the lively 
definition, that “logic is the art of talking unintel- 
ligibly: on things of which we are ignorant.”* 

The error which lay at the root of the philosophy 
of the middle ages was this :—from the belief that 
general laws and universal principles might be 
discovered, of which the natural phenomena were 
effects, it was thought that the proper order of 
study was, first to defect the general cause, and 
then to pursue it into its consequences ; it was con- 
sidered absurd to begin with the effect instead of 
the cause ; whereas the real choice lay between 
proceeding from particular facts to general facts, 
or from general facts to particular facts; and it 
was under this misrepresentation of the real ques- 
tion that all the sophistry lurked. As soon as it 
is well understood that the general cause is no 
other than a single fact, common to a great num- 
ber of phenomena, it is necessarily perceived that 
an accurate scrutiny of these latter must precede 
any safe reasoning with respect to the former. 
But at the time of which we are speaking, those 
who adopted this order of reasoning, and who began 
their inquiries by a minute and sedulous investi- 
gation of facts, were treated with disdain, as men 
who degraded the lofty name of philosophy by be- 
stowing: it upon mere mechanical operations, 
Among the earliest and noblest of thesewas Galileo. 

It is common, especially in this country, to 
name Bacon as the founder of the present schoo] 
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4 THE 
of experimental philosophy ; we speak of the Ba- 
conian or inductive method of reasoning as syno- 
nimous and convertible terms, and we are apt to 
overlook what Galileo had already done before 
Bacon’s writings appeared. Certainly the Italian 
did not range over the circle of the sciences with 
the supreme and searching glance of the English 
philosopher, but we find in every part of his writ- 
ings philosophical maxims which do not lose by 
comparison with those of Bacon; and Galileo de- 
serves the additional praise, that he himself gave 
to the world a splendid practical illustration of the 
value of the principles which he constantly recom- 
mended. In support of this view of the compara- 
tive deserts of these two celebrated men, we are 
able to adduce the authority of Hume, who will 
be readily admitted as a competent judge of philo- 
sophical merit, where his prejudices cannot bias 
his decision. Discussing the character of Bacon, 
he says, “If we consider the variety of talents 
displayed by this man, as a public speaker, a man 
of business, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an au- 
thor, a philosopher, he is justly the object of great 
admiration. If we consider him merely as an au- 
thor and philosopher, the light in which we view 
him at present, though very estimable, he was yet 
inferior to his contemporary Galileo, perhaps even 
to Kepler. Bacon pointed out at a distance the 
road to true philosophy : Galileo both pointed it 
out to others, and made himself considerable ad- 
vances in it. The Englishman was ignorant of 
geometry: the Florentine revived that science, 
excelled in it, and was the first that applied it, to- 
gether with experiment, to natural philosophy. 
The former rejected with the most positive dis- 
dain the system of Copernicus: the latter forti- 
fied it with new proofs derived both from reason 
and the senses.”* 

If we compare them from another point of view, 
not so much in respect of their intrinsic merit, as 
of the influence which each exercised on the philo- 
sophy of his age, Galilco’s superior talent or bet- 
ter fortune, in arresting the attention of his con- 
temporaries, seems indisputable. The fate of the 
two writers is directly opposed the one to the 
other; Bacon’s works seem to be most studied 
and appreciated when his readers have come to 
their perusal, imbugd with knowledge and a 
philosophical spirit, which, however, they have at- 
tained independently of his assistance. The 
proud appeal to posterity which he uttered in his 
will, “For my name and memory, I leave it to 
men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, 
and the next ages,” of itself indicates a conscious- 
ness of the fact that his contemporary country- 
men were but slightly affected by his philosophi- 
cal precepts. But Galileo’s personal exertions 
changed the general character of philosophy in 
Italy : at the time of his death, his immediate 
pupils had obtained possession of the most cele- 


* Hume’s England, James I. 
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brated universities, and were busily engaged 
in practising and enforcing the lessons which he 
had taught them; nor was it then easy to find 
there a single student of natural philosophy who 
did not readily ascribe the formation of his princi- 
ples to the direct or remote influence of Gali- 
leo’s example. Unlike Bacon’s, his reputation, 
and the value of his writings, were higher among 
his contemporaries than they have since become. 
This judgment perhaps awards the highest intel- 
lectual prize tohim whose disregarded services rise 
in estimation with the advance of knowledge; 
but the praise due to superior usefulness belongs 
to him who succeeded in training round him a 
school of imitators, and thereby enabled his imi- 
tators to surpass himself. 

The biography of men who have devoted them- 
selves to philosophical pursuits seldom affords so 
various and striking a succession of incidents as 
that of a soldier or statesman. The Jife of a man 
who is shut up during the greater part of his time 
in his study or laboratory supplies but scanty ma- 
terials for personal details ; and the lapse of time 
rapidly removes from us_ the opportunities of 
preserving such peculiarities as might have 
been worth recording. An account of it will 
therefore consist chiefly in a review of his works 
and opinions, and of the influence which he and 
they have exercised over his own and succeeding 
ages. Viewed in this light, few lives can be con- 
sidered more interesting than that of Galileo; 
and if we compare the state in which he found, 
with that in which he left, the study of nature, 
we shall feel how justly an enthusiastic panegy- 
ric pronounced upon the age immediately follow- 
ing him may be transferred to this earlier period. 
“This is the age wherein all men’s minds are in 
a kind of fermentation, and the spirit of wisdom 
and learning begins to mount and free itself from 
those drossie and terrene impediments wherewith 
it has been so long clogged, and from the insipid 
phlegm and caput mortuwm of useless notions in 
which it hath endured so violent and long a fixa- 
tion, This is the age wherein, methinks, philo- 
sophy comes in with a spring tide, and the pe- 
ripatetics may as well hope to stop the current of 
the tide, or, with Xerxes, to fetter the ocean, as 
hinder the overflowing of free philosophy. Me- 
thinks I see how all the old rubbish must be thrown 
away, and the rotten buildings be overthrown 
and carried away, with so powerful an inundation. 
These are the days that must lay a new founda- 
tion of a more magnificent philosophy, never to 
be overthrown, that will empirically and sensibly 
canvass the phenomena of nature, deducing the 
causes of things from such originals in nature as 
we observe are producible by art, and the infalli- 
ble demonstration of mechanics: and certainly 
this is the way, and no other, to build a true and 
permanent philosophy.”* 





* Power’s Experimental Philosophy, 1663. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Galileo’s Birth—Family—E ducation— Observation of 
the Pendulum—Pulsilogies—Hydrostatical Balance 
—Lecturer at Pisa. 


GatiLeo GaLive: was born at Pisa, onthe 15th 
day of February, 1564, of a noble and ancient 
Florentine family, which, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, adopted this surname instead 
of Bonajuti, under which several of their ancestors 
filled distinguished offices in the Florentine state. 
Some misapprehension has occasionally existed, 
in consequence of the identity of his proper name 
with that of his family ; his most correct appella- 
tion would perhaps be Galileo de Galilei, but the 
surname usually occurs as we have written it. 
He is most commonly spoken of by his Christian 
name, agreeably to the Italian custom ; just as 
Sanzio, Buonarotti, Sarpi, Reni, Vecelli, are uni- 
versally known by their Christian names of Ra- 
phael, Michel Angelo, Fra Paolo, Guido, and 
Titian. 

Several authors have followed Rossi in styling 
Galileo illegitimate, but without having any pro- 
bable grounds even when they wrote, and the as- 
sertion has since been completely disproved by an 
inspection of the registers at Pisa and Florence, 
in which are preserved the dates of his birth, and 
of his mother’s marriage, eighteen months previ- 
ous to it.* 

His father, Vincenzo Galilei, was a man of con- 
siderable talent and learning, with a competent 
knowledge of mathematics, and particularly de- 
voted to the theory and practice of music, on which 
he published several esteemed treatises. The only 
one which it is at present easy to procure—his Dia- 
logue on ancient and muvdern music—exhibits 
proofs, not only of a thorough acquaintance with 
his subject, but of a sound and vigorous under- 
standing applied to her topics incidentally discuss- 
ed. There is a passage in the introductory part, 
which becomes interesting when considered as 
affording some traces of the precepts by which 
Galileo was in all probability trained to reach his 
pre-eminent station in the intellectual world. “ It 
appears to me,” says one of the speakers in the 
dialogue, “ that they who in proof of any asser- 
tion rely simply on the weight of authority, with- 
out adducing any argument in support of it, act 
very absurdly : I, on thecontrary, wish to be al- 
lowed freely to question and freely to answer you 
without any sort of adulation, as well becomes 
those who are truly in search of truth.” Sentiments 
like these were of rare occurrence at the close of 
the sixteenth century, and it is to be regretted that 
Vincenzo hardly lived long enough to witness his 
idea of a true philosopher splendidly realized in 
the person of his son. Vincenzo died at an advanc- 
ed age, in 1591. His family consisted of three 
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sons, Galileo, Michel Angelo, and Benedetto, and 
the same number of daughters, Giulia, Virginia, 
and Livia. After Vincenzo’s death the chief support 
of the family devolved upon Galileo, who seems to 
have assisted them to his utmost power. In a letter 
to his mother, dated 1600, relative to the intended 
marriage of his sister Livia with a certain Pompeo 
Baldi, he agrees to the match, but recommends its 
temporary postponement, as he was at that time 
exerting himself to furnish money to his brother 
Michel Angelo, who had received the offer of an 
advantageous settlement in Poland. As the sum 
advanced to his brother, which prevented him 
from promoting his sister’s marriage, did not ex- 
ceed 200 crowns, it may be inferred that the fami- 
ly were in a somewhat straitened condition. How- 
ever, he promises, as soon as his brother should 
repay him, ‘to take measures for the young lady, 
since she too is bent upon coming out to prove the 
miseries of this world.”—As Livia was at thedate 
of this letter in a convent, the last expression seems 
to denote that she had been destined to take the 
veil. This proposed marriage never took place, but 
Livia was afterwards married to Taddeo Galletti : 
her sister Virginia married Benedetto Landucci. 
Galileo mentions one of his sisters, (without nam- 
ing her) as living with him in 1619 at Bellosguar- 
do. Michel Angelo is probably the same brother 
of Galileo who is mentioned by Liceti as having 
communicated from Germany some observations 
on natural history.* He finally settled in the 
service of the Elector of Bavaria ; in what situa- 
tion is not known, but upon his death the Elector 
granted a pension to his family, who then took up 
their abode at Munich. On the taking of that 
city in 1636, in the course of the bloody thirty 
years’ war, which was then raging between the 
Austrians and Swedes, his widow and four of his 
children were killed, and every thing which they 
possessed was either burnt or carried away. Ga- 
lileo sent for his two nephews, Alberto and a 
younger brother, to Arcetri near Florence, where 
he was then living. These two were then the 
only su:vivors of Michel Angelo’s family ; and 
many of Galileo’s letters about that date contain 
allusions to the assist he had been affording 
them. The last trace of Alberto is on his return 
into Germany to the Elector, in whose service bis 
father had died. These details include almost 
every thing which is known of the rest of Vincen- 
zo’s family. 

Galileo exhibited early symptoms of an active 
and intelligent mind, and distinguished himself in 
his childhood by his skill in the construction of in- 
genious toys and models of machinery, supplying 
the deficiencies of his information from the resour- 
ces o! his own invention ; and he conciliated the 
universal good-will of his companions by the ready 
good nature with which he employed himself in 
their service and for theiramusement. It is worthy 





* De his que diu vivunt. Patavii, 1612. 
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of observation, that the boyhood of his great fol- 
lower Newton, whose genius in many respects so 
closely resembled his own, mas marked by a simi- 
lar talent. Gialileo’s father was not opulent, as 
has been already stated : he was burdened with a 
large family, and was unable to provide expensive 
instructors for his son ; but Galileo’s own energetic 
industry rapidly supplied the want of better oppor- 
tunities ; and he acquired, under considerable dis- 
advantages, the ordinary rudiments of a classical 
education, and a competent knowledge of the other 
branches of literature which were then usually 
studied. His leisure hours were applied to music 
and drawing; for the former accomplishment he 
inherited his father’s talent, being an excellent 
performer on several instruments, especially on the 
lute; this continued to be a favourite recreation 
during the whole of his life. He was also passion- 
ately fond of painting, and at one time he wished 
to make it his profession : and his skill and judg- 
ment of pictures were highly esteemed by the most 
eminent contemporary artists, who did not scru- 
ple to own publicly their deterence to young Gali- 
leo’s criticism, 
When he had reached his nineteenth year, 
his father, becoming daily more sensible of his 
superior genius, determined, although ata great 
personal sacrifice, to give him the advantages of an 
university education. Accordingly, in 1581, he 
commenced his academical studies in the univer- 
sity of his native town, Pisa, his father at this time 
intending that he should adopt the profession of 
medicine. In the matriculation lists at Pisa, he is 
styled Galileo, the son of Vincenzo Galilei, a 
Florentine, Scholar in Arts. It is dated 5th No- 
vember, 1581. Viviani, his pupil, friend, and 
panegyrist, declares that, almost from the first day 
of his being enrolled on the lists of the academy, 
he was noticed for the reluctance with which he 
listened to the dogmas of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, then universally taught ; and he soon became 
obnoxious to the professors from the boldness with 
which he promulgated what they styled his phi- 
losophical paradoxes. His early habits of free in- 
quiry were irreconcileable with the mental quie- 
tude of his instructors, whose philosophic doubts, 
when they ventured to entertain any, were speedi- 
ly lulled by a quotation from Aristotle. Galileo 
thought himself capable of giving the world an ex- 
ample ofa sounder and more original mode of 
thinking; he felt himself destined to be the found- 
er of anew school of rational and experimental 
philosophy. Of this we are now securely enjoy- 
ing the benefits ; and it is difficult at this time 
fully te appreciate the obstacles which then present- 
ed themselves to free inquiry : but we shall see, 
in the course of this narrative, how arduous their 
struggle was who happily effected this important 
revolution. The vindictive rancour with which 
the partisans of the old philosophy never ceased to 
assail Galileois of itself'a sufficient proof of the pro- 
rainent station which he occupied in the contest. 
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Galileo’s earliest mechanical discovery, to the 
superficial observer apparently an unimportant 
one, occurred during the period of his studies at 
Pisa. His attention was one day arrested by the 
vibrations of a lamp swinging from the roof of the 
cathedral, which, whether great or small, seemed 
to recur at equal intervals. The instruments then 
employed for measuring time were very imperfect: 
Galileo attempted to bring his observations to the 
test before quitting the church, by comparing the 
vibrations with the beatings of his own pulse, and 
his mind being then principally employed upon 
his intended profession, it occurred to him, when he 
had further satisfied himself of their regularity by 
repeated and varied experiments, that the process 
he at first adopted might be reversed, and that an 
instrument on this principle might be usefully em- 
ployed in ascertaining the rate of the pulse, and 
its variation from day to day. He immediately 
carried the idea into execution, and it was for this 
sole and limited purpose that the first pendulum 
was constructed. Viviani tells us, that the value 
of the invention was rapidly appreciated by the 
physicians of the day, and was in common use in 
1654, when he wrote. 

Santorio, who was professor of medicine at Pa- 
dua, has given representations of four different 
form of these instruments,which he calls pulsilogies, 
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(pulsilogias,) and strongly recommends to medical 
practitioners.* These instruments seem to have 
been used in the following manner : No. 1 consists 
merely of aweight fastened toa string and a gra- 
duated scale. The string being gathered up into the 
hand till the vibrations of the weight coincided 
with the beatings of the patient’s pulse, the length 
was ascertained from the scale, which, of course, 
if great, indicated a languid, if shorter, a more live- 
lyaction, In No.2 the improvement is introduced 
of connecting the scale and string, the length of 


* Comment, in Avicennam. Venetiis, 1625. 
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the latter is regulated by the turns of a peg at a, 
and a bead upon the string at b showed the mea- 
sure. No. 3 is still more compact, the string being 
shortened by winding upon an axle at the back of 
the dial-plate, ‘The construction of No. 4, which 
Santorio claims as his own improvement, is not 
given, but it is probable that the principal index, 
by its motion, shifted a weight to different distan- 
ces from the point of suspension, and that the pe- 
riod of vibration was still more accurately adjusted 
bya smaller weight connected with the second 
index. Venturi seems to have mistaken the third 
figure for that of a pendulum clock, as he men- 
tions this as one of the earliest adaptations of Gali- 
leo’s principle to that purpose * ; but it is obvious, 
from Santorio’s description, that it is nothing more 
than a circular scale, the index showing, by the 
figure to which it points, the length of string re- 
maining unwound upon the axis. We shall, for 
the present, postpone the consideration of the in- 
vention of pendulum clocks, and the examination 
of the different claims to the honour of their first 
construction. 

At the time of which we are speaking, Galileo 
was entirely ignorant of mathematics, the study 
of which was then at a low ebb, not only in Italy, 
but in every part of Europe. Commandine had 
recently revived a taste for the writings of Euclid 
and Archimedes, and Vieta Tartalea and others 
had made considerable progress in algebra, Guido 
Ubaldi and Benedetti had done something towards 
establishing the principles of statics, which was the 
only part of mechanics as yet cultivated ; but with 
these inconsiderable exceptions the application of 
mathematics to the phenomena of nature was 
scarcely thought of. Gralileo’s first inducement to 
acquire a knowledge of geometry asose from his 
partiality for drawing and music, and from the 
wish to understand their principles and theory. 
His father, fearful lest he should relax his medical 
studies, refused openly to encourage him in this 
new pursuit; but he connived at the instruction 
which his son now began to receive in the writings 
of Euclid, from the tuition of an intimate friend, 
named Ostilio Ricci, who was one of the professors 
in the university. Galileo’s whole attention was 
soon directed to the enjoyment of the new sensa- 
tions thus communicated to him, insomuch that 
Vincenzo, finding his prognostics verified, began 
to repent his indirect sanction, and privately re- 
quested Ricci to invent some excuse for disconti- 
nuing his lessons. But it was fortunately too late ; 
the impression was made and could not be ef- 
faced ; from that time Hippocrates and Galen lay 
unheeded before the young physician, and served 
only to conceal from his father’s sight the mathe- 
matical volumes on which the whole of his time 
was really employed. His progress soon revealed 
the true nature of his pursuits: Vincenzo yielded 


* Essai sur les Ouvrages de Leonard da Vinci. 
Paris, 1797. 
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to the irresistible predilection of his son’s mind, and 
no longer attempted to turn him from the specula- 
tions to which his whole existence was thencefor- 
ward abandoned. 

After mastering the elementary writers, Galileo 
proceeded to the study of Archimedes, and, whilst 
perusing the Hydrostatics of that author, composed 
his earliest work, — an Essay on the Hydrostatical 
Balance. In this he explains the method proba- 
bly adopted by Archimedes for the solution of Hi- 
ero’s celebrated question *, and shows himself 
already well acquainted with the true principles 
of specific gravities. This essay had an immediate 
and important influence on young Galileo’s for- 
tunes, for it introduced him to the approving notice 
of Guido Ubaldi, then one of the most distinguished 
mathematicians of Italy. At his suggestion Gali- 
leo applied himself to consider the position of the 
centre of gravity in solid bodies, a choice of subject 
that sufficiently showed the estimate Ubaldi had 
formed of his talents; for it was a question on 
which Commandine had recently written, and 
which engaged at that time the attention of geom- 
etricians of the highest order. Galileo tell us him- 
self that he discontinued these researches on meet- 
ing with Lucas Valerio’s treatise on the same 
subject. Ubaldi was so much struck with the 
genius displayed in the essay with which Galileo 
furnished him, that he introduced him to his broth- 
er, the Cardinal Del Monte: by this latter he was 
mentioned to Ferdinand de’ Medici, the reigning 
Duke of Tuscany, as a youngman of whom the 
hightest expectations might be entertained. By 
the Duke’s patronage he was nominated, in 1589, 
to the lectureship of mathematics at Pisa, being 
then in his twenty-sixth year, His public salary 
was fixed at the insignificant sum of sixty crowns 
annually, but he had an opportunity of greatly add- 
ing to his income by private tuition. 





CHAPTER II, 


Galileo at Pisa—Aristotle— Leonardo da Vinci— 
Galileo becomes a Copernican— Urstisius—Bruno— 


Experiments on falling bodies—Galileo at Padua— 
Thermometer. 


No sooner was Galileo settled in his new office 
than he renewed his inquiries into the phenomena 
of nature with increased diligence. He instituted 
a course of experiments for the purpose of putting 
to the test the mechanical doctrines of Aristotle, 
most of which he found unsupported even by the 
pretence of experience. It is to be regretted that 
we do not more frequently find detailed his method 
of experimenting, than occasionally in the course 
of his dialogues,and it is chiefly upon the references 
which he makes to the results with which the ex- 
periments furnished him, and upon the avowed 
and notorious character of his philosophy, that the 
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truth of these accounts must be made io depend. 
Venturi has found several unpublished papers by 
Galileo on the subject of motion, in the Grand 
Duke’s private library at Florence, bearing the date 
of 1590, in which are many of the theorems which 
he afterwards developed in his Dialogues on Mo- 
tion. These were not published till fifty years 
afterwards, and we shall reserve an account of 
their contents till we reach that period of his life. 
Galileo was by no means the first who had 
ventured to call in question the authority of Aris- 
totle in matters of science, although he was un- 
doubtedly the first whose opinions and writings 
produced a very marked and general effect. 
Nizzoli, a celebrated scholar who lived in the early 
part of the 16th century, had condemned Aristo- 
tle’s philosophy, especially his Physics, in very 
unequivocal and forcible terms, declaring that, 
although there were many excellent truths in his 
writings, the number was scarcely less of false, 
useless, and ridiculous propositions*. About the 
time of Galileo’s birth, Benedetti had written 
expressly in confutation of several propositions 
contained in Aristotle’s mechanics, and had ex- 
pounded in a clear manner some of the doctrines 
of statical equilibrium. Within the last forty 
years it has been established that the celebrated 
painter Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 1519, 
amused his leisure hours in scientific pursuits ; 
and many ideas appear to have occurred to him 
which are to be found in the writings of Galileo 
at a later date. It is not impossible (though there 
are probably no means of directly ascertaining the 
fact) that Galileo may have been acquainted with 
Leonardo’s investigations, although they remain- 
ed, till very lately, almost unknown to the ma- 
thematical world. This supposition is rendered 
more probable from the fact, that Mazenta, the 
preserver of Leonardo’s manuscripts, was, at the 
very time of their discovery, a contemporary stu- 
dent with Galileo at Pisa. Kopernik, or, as he is 
usually called, Copernicus, a native of Thorn in 
Prussia, had published his great work, De Revo- 
lutionibus, in 1543, restoring the knowledge of 
the true theory of the solar system, and his epi- 
nions were gradually and silently gaining ground, 
It is not satisfactorily ascertained at what period 
Galileo embraced the new astronomical theory. 
Gerard Voss attributes his conversion to a public 
lecture of Mastlin, the instructor of Kepler; and 
later writers (among whom is Laplace) repeat the 
same story, but without referring to any addition- 
al sources of information, and in most instances 
merely transcribing Voss’s words, so as to show 
indisputably whence they derived their account. 
Voss himself gives no authority, and his general 
inaccuracy makes his mere word not of much 
weight. The assertion appears, on many ac- 
counts, destitute of much probability. If the story 


* Antibarbarus Philosophicus. Francofurti, 1674. 
} Speculationum liber, Venetiis, 1585, 
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were correct, it seems likely that some degree of 
acquaintance, if not of friendly intercourse, would 
have subsisted betewen Meestlin, and his suppos- 
ed pupil, such as in fact we find subsisting be- 
tween Mestlin and his acknowledged pupil Kep- 
ler, the devoted friend of Galileo; but, on the 
contrary, we find Mestlin writing to Kepler him- 
self of Galileo as an entire stranger, and in the 
most disparaging terms. If Mestlin could lay 
claim to the honour of so celebrated a disciple, it 
it is not likely that he could fail so entirely to 
comprehend the distinction it must confer upon 
himself as to attempt diminishing it by underrat- 
ing his pupil’s reputation. There is a passage in 
Galileo’s works which more directly controverts 
the claim advanced for Mestlin, although Salus- 
bury, in his life of Galileo, having apparently an 
imperfect recollection of its tenor, refers to this 
very passage in confirmation of Voss’s statement. 
In the second part of the dialogue on the Coper- 
nican system, Galileo makes Sagredo, one of the 
speakers in it, give the following account :—“ Be- 
ing very young, and having scarcely finished my 
course of philosophy, which I left off as being set 
upon other employments, there chanced to come 
into these parts a certain foreigner of Rostoch, 
whose name, as I remember, was Christianus Ursti- 
sius, a follower of Copernicus, who, in an aca- 
demy, gave two or three lectures upon this point, to 
whom many flocked as auditors ; but I, thinking 
they went more for the novelty of the subject 
than otherwise, did not go to hear him; for I had 
concluded with myself that that opinion could be 
no other than a solemn madness; and question- 
ing some of those who had been there, I perceived 
they all made a jest thereof, except one, who told 
me that the business was not altogether to be 
laughed at: and because the man was reputed by 
me to be very intelligent and wary, I repented that 
I was not there, and began from that time for- 
ward, as oft as I met with any one of the Coper- 
nican persuasion, to demand of them if they had 
been always of the same judgment. Of as many 
as I examined I found not so much as one who 
told me not that he had been a long time of 
the contrary opinion, but to have changed it 
for this, as convinced by the strength of the 
reasons proving the same; and afterwards ques- 
tioning them one by one, to see whether they 
were well possessed of the reasons of the other 
side, I found them all to be very ready and 
perfect in them, so that I could not-truly say 
that they took this opinion out of ignorance, 
vanity, or to show the acuteness of their wits. 
On the contrary, of as many of the Peripatetics 
and Ptolemeans as I have asked, (and out of cu- 
riosity I have talked with many,) what pains they 
had taken in the book of Copernicus, I found very 
few that had so much as superficially perused it, 
but of those who I thought had understood the 
same, not one: and, moreover, I have inquired 
amongst the followers of the Peripatetic doctrine, 
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if ever any of them had held the contrary opinion, 
and likewise found none that had. Whereupon, 
considering that there was no man who followed 
the opinion of Copernicus that had not been first 
on the contrary side, and that was not very well 
acquainted with the reasons of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, and, on the contrary, that there was not 
one of the followers of Ptolemy that had ever 
been of the judgment of Copernicus, and had left 
that to embrace this of Aristotle ;—considering, I 
say, these things, I began to think that one who 
leaveth an opinion inbued with his milk and fol- 
lowed by very many, to take up another, owned 
by very few, and denied by all the schools, and 
that really seems a great paradox, must needs 
have been moved, not to say forced, by more 
powerful reasons. For this cause I am become 
very curious to dive, as they say, into the bottom 
of this business.” 1t seems improbable that Ga- 
lileo should think it worth while to give so de- 
tailed an account of the birth and growth of opi- 
nion in any one besides himself; and although 
Sagredo is not the personage who generally in 
the dialogue represents Galileo, yet as the real 
Sagredo was a young nobleman, a pupil of Gali- 
leo himself, the account cannot refer to him, 
The circumstance mentioned of the intermis- 
sion of his philosophical studies, though in itself 
trivial, agrees very well with Galileo’s original 
medical destination. Urstisius is not a fictitious 
name, as possibly Salusbury may have thought, 
when alluding to this passage; he was mathema- 
tical professor at Bale, about 1567, and several 
treatises by him are still extant. In 1568 Voss 
informs us that he published some new questions 
on Purbach’s Theory of the Planets. He died 
at Bale in 1588, when Galileo was about twenty- 
two years old. 

{i is not unlikely that Galileo also, in part, owed 
his emancipation from popular prejudices to the 
wntings of Giordano Bruno, an unfortunate man, 
whose unsparing boldness in exposing fallacies 
and absurdities was rewarded by a judicial mur- 
der, and by the character of heretic and infidel, 
with which his executioners endeavoured to stig- 
matize him for the purpose of covering over their 
own atrocious crime. Bruno was burnt at Rome 
in 1600, but not, as Montucla supposes, on ac- 
count of his “ Spaccio della Bestia trionfante.” 
The title of this book has led him to suppose that 
it was directed against the church of Rome, to 
which it does not in the slightest degree relate. 
Bruno attacked the fashionable philosophy alter- 
nately with reason and ridicule, and numerous 
passages in his writings, tedious and obscure 
as they generally are, show that he had com- 
pletely outstripped the age in which he lived. 
Among his astronomical opinions, he believed 
that, the universe consisted of innumerable sys- 
tems of suns with assemblages of planets revolv- 
ing round each of them, like our own earth, the 
smallness of which, alone, prevented their being 
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observed by us. He remarked further, “ that it is 
by no means improbable that there are yet other 
planets revolving round our own sun, which we 
have not yet noticed, either on account of their 
minute size or too remote distance from us.” He 
declined asserting that all the apparently fixed 
stars are really so, considering this as not suffi- 
ciently proved, “ because at such enormous dis- 
tances the motions become difficult to estimate, 
and it is only by long observation that we can 
determine if any of these move round each other, 
or what other motions they may have.” Hie ridi- 
culed the Aristotelians in no very measured terms 
—“They harden themselves, and heat themselves, 
and embroil themselves for Aristotle; they call 
themselves his champions, they hate all but Aris- 
totle’s friends, they are ready to live and die for 
Aristotle, and yet they do not understand so much 
as the titles of Aristotle’s chapters.” And in 
another place he introduces an Aristotelian inquir- 
ing, “ Do you take Plato for an ignoramus—Aris- 
totle for an ass?” to whom he answers, “ My son, 
I neither call them asses, nor you mules,—them 
baboons, nor you apes,—as you would have me: 
I told you that I esteem them the heroes of the 
world, but I will not credit them without sufficient 
reason ; and if you were not both blind and deaf, 
you would understand that I must disbelieve their 
absurd and contradictory assertions.”* Bruno’s 
works, though in general considered those of a 
visionary and madman, were in very extensive 
circulation, probably not the less eagerly sought 
after from being included among the books prohi- 
bited by the Romish church; and although it has 
been reserved for later observations to furish com- 
plete verification of his most daring speculations, 
yet there was enough, abstractedly taken, in the 
wild freedom of his remarks, to attract a mind 
like Galileo’s; and it is with more satisfaction 
that we refer the formation of his opinions to a 
man of undoubted though eccentric genius, like 
Bruno, than to such as Mestlin, who, though a 
diligent and careful observer, seems seldom to 
have taken any very enlarged views of the science 
on which he was engaged. 

With a few exceptions similar to those above 
mentioned, the rest of Galileo’s contemporaries 
well deserved the contemptuous epithet which he 
fixed on them of Paper Philosophers, for, to 
use his own words, in a letter to Kepler on this 
subject, “this sort of men fancied philosophy 
was to be studied like the Aneid or Odyssey, and 
that the true reading of nature was to be detected 
by the collation of texts.” Galileo’s own method 
of philosophizing was widely different; seldom 
omitting to bring with every new assertion the 
test of experiment, either directly in confirmation 
of it, or tending to show its probability and con- 
sistency. We have already seen that he engaged 
in a series of experiments to investigate the truth 


* De l’Infinito Universo. Dial. 3. La Cena de 
le Cenere, 1584, 
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of some of Aristotle’s positions. As fast as he suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the falsehood of any of 
them, he denounced them from his professorial 
chair with an energy and success which irritated 
more and more against him the other members of 
the academic body. 

There seems something in the stubborn opposi- 
tion which he encountered in establishing the truth 
ofhis mechanical theorems, still more stupidly ab- 
surd than in the ill will to which, at a later period 
of his life, his astronomical opinions exposed him : 
it is intelligible that the vulgar should withhold 
their assent from one who pretended to discove- 
ries in the remote heavens, which few possessed in- 
struments to verify, or talents to appreciate ; but 
it is difficult to find terms for stigmatizing the ob- 
durate folly of those who preferred the evidence 
of their books to that of their senses, in judg- 
ing of phenomena so obvious as those, for 
instance, presented by the fall of bodies to 
the ground. Aristotle had asserted, that if 
two different weights of the same material were 
let fall from the same height, the heavier one 
would reach the ground sooner than the other, in 
the proportion of their weights. The experiment 
is certainly not a very difficult one, but nobody 
thought of that method of argument, and conse- 
quently this assertion had been long received, 
ypon his word, among the axioms of the science of 
motion. Galileo ventured to appeal from the au- 
thority of Aristotle to that of his own senses, and 
maintained that, with the exception of an inconsi- 
derable difference, which he attributed to the dis- 
proportionate resistance of the air, they would fall 
in the same time. The Aristotelians ridiculed and 


refused to listen to such an idea. Galileo repeated | 


his experiments in their presence from the famous 
leaning tower at Pisa: and with the sound of the 
simultaneously falling weights still mnging in 
their ears, they could persist in gravely maintain- 
ing that a weight of ten pounds would reach the 
ground in a tenth part of the time taken by one of 
a single pound, because they were able to quote 
chapter and verse in which Aristotle assures them 
that such is the fact. A temper of mind like this 
could not fail to produce ill will towards him who 
felt no scruples in exposing their wilful folly ; and 
the watchful malice of these men soon found the 
means of making Galileo desirous of quitting his 
situation at Pisa. Don Giovanni de’ Medici, a 
natural son of Cosmo, who possessed a slight 
knowledge of mechanics on which he prided him- 
self, had proposed a contrivance for cleansing the 
port of Leghorn, on the efficiency of which Galileo 
was consulted. His opinion was unfavourable, and 
the violence of the inventor’s disappointment, (for 
Galileo’s judgment was verified by the result,) 
took the somewhat unreasonable direction of ha- 
tred towards the man whose penetration had 
foreseen the failure. Grlileo’s situation was ren- 
dered so unpleasant by the machinations of this 
person, that he decided on accepting overtures 
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elsewhere, which had already been made to him; 
accordingly, under the negotiation of his staunch 
friend Guido Ubaldi, and with the consent of 
Ferdinand, he procured {rom the republic of Ve- 
nice a nomination for six years to the professorship 
of mathematics in the university of Padua, whi- 
ther he removed in September 1592. 

Galileo’s predecessor in the mathematical chair 
at Padua was Moleti, who died in 1588, and the 
situation had remained unfilled. during the inter. 
vening four years. This seems to show that the 
directors attributed but little importance to the 
knowledge which it was the professor’s duty to 
impart. This inference is strengthened by the 
fact, that the amount of the annual salary attach 
ed to it did not exceed 180 florins, whilst the pro- 
fessors of philosophy and civil law, in the same 
university, were rated at the annual stipends of 
1400 and 1680 florins.* Galileo joined the uni- 
versity about a year after its triumph over the Je- 
suits, who had established a school in Padua about 
the year 1542, and, increasing yearly in infiuence, 
had shown symptoms of a design to get the whole 
management of the public education into the hands 
of their own body.t After several violent dis. 
putes it was at length decreed by the Venetian se- 
nate, in 1591, that no Jesuit should be allowed to 
give instruction at Padua in any of the sciences 
professed in the university. It does not appear 
that after this decree they were again troublesome 
to the university, but this first decree against them 
was followed, in 1606, by a second more peremp- 
tory, which banished them entirely from the Vene- 
tian territory. Galileo would of course find his 
tellow-professors much embittered against that so- 
ciety, and would naturally feel inclined to make 
common cause with them, so that it is not unlike- 
ly that the hatred which the Jesuits afterwards 
bore to Galileo on personal considerations, might 
be enforced by their recollection of the university 
to which he had belonged. 

Galileo’s writings now began to follow each 
other with great rapidity, but he was at this time 
apparently so careless of his reputation, that many 
of his works and inventions, after a!ong circulation 
in manuscript among his pupils and friends, found 
their way into the hands of those who were not 
ashamed to publish them as their own, and to de- 
nounce Galileo’s claim to the authorship as the 
pretence of an impudent plagiarist. He was, how- 
ever, so much beloved and esteemed by his friends, 
that they vied with each other in resenting affronts 
of this nature offered to him, and in more than one 
instance he was relieved, by their full and trium- 
phant answers, from the trouble of vindicating his 
own character. 

To this epoch of Galileo’s life may be referred 
his re-invention of the thermometer. The original 
idea of this useful instrument belongs tothe Greek 


* Riccoboni, Commentarii de Gymnasio Patavino, 
1598. 
{ Nelli. 
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mathematician Hero; and Santorio himself, who 
has been named as the inventor by Italian writers, 
and at one time claimed it himself, refers it to him. 
In 1638, Castelli wrote to Cesarini that “he re- 
membered an experiment shown to him more than 
thirty-five years back by Galileo, who took a small 
glass bottle, about the size of a hen’s egg, the neck 
of which was twenty-two inches long, and as nar- 
row asa straw. Having well heated the bulb in 
his hands, and then introducing its mouth into a 
vessel in which was a little water, and withdraw- 
ing the heat of his hand from the bulb, the water 
rose in the neck of the bottle more than eleven 
inches above the level in the vessel, and Galileo 
employed this principle in the construction of an 
instrument for measuring heat and cold.”* In [613, 
a Venetian nobleman named Sagredo, who has 
been already mentioned as Galileo’s friend and 
pupil, writes to him in the following words: “I 
have brought the instrument which you invented 
for measuring heat into several convenient and 
perfect forms, so that the difference of temperature 
between two rooms is seen as far as 100 degrees.” t 
This date is anterior to the claims both of Santo- 
rio and Drebbel, a Dutch physician, who was the 
first to introduce it into Holland. 

Galileo’s thermometer, as we have just seen, 
consisted merely of a glass tube ending in a bulb, 
the air in which, being partly expelled by heat, 
was replaced by water from a glass into which the 
open end of the tube was plunged, and the differ- 
ent degrees of temperature were indicated by the 
expansion of the air which yet remained in the 
bulb, so that the scale would be the reverse of 
that of the thermometer now in use, for the water 
would stand at the highest level in the coldest 
weather. It was, in truth, a barometer also, in con- 
sequence of the communication between the tube 
and external air, although Galileo did not intend 
it for this purpose, and when he attempted to de- 
termine the relative weight of the air, employed a 
contrivance still more imperfect than this rude ba- 
rometer would have been. A passage among his 
posthumous fragments intimates that he subse- 
quently used spirit of wine instead of water. 

Viviani attributes an improvement of this im- 
perfect instrument, but without specifying its na- 
ture, to Ferdinand II., a pupil and subsequent pa- 
tron of Galileo, and, after the death of his father 
Cosmo, reigning Duke of Florence. It was still 
further improved by Ferdinand’s younger brother, 
Leopold de’ Medici, who invented the modern pro- 
cess of expelling all the air from the tube by boil- 
ing the spirit of wine in it, and of hermetically 
sealing the end of the tube, whilst the contained 
liquid is in this expanded state, which deprived it 
of its barometrical character, and first made it an 
accurate thermometer. The final improvement 
was the employment of mercury instead of spirit 

* Nelli. 
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of wine, which is recommended by Lana so early 
as 1670, on account of its equable expansion.* 
For further details on the history and use of this 
instrument, the reader may consult the Treatises 
on the TuerMomerTeR and PyroMerer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Astronomy before Copernicus—Fracastoro—Bacon— 
Kepler—Galileo’s Treatise on the Sphere. 


Tuis period of Galileo’s lectureship at Padua de- 
rives interest from its including the first notice 
which we find of his having embraced the doc- 
trines of the Copernican astronomy. Most of our 
readers are aware of the principles of the theory of 
the celestial motions which Copernicus restored ; 
but the number of those who possess much know- 
ledge of the cumbrous and unwieldy system which 
it superseded is perhaps more limited. The pre- 
sent is not a fit opportunity to enter into many de- 
tails respecting it; these will find their proper 
place in the History of Astronomy: but a brief 
sketch of its leading principles is necessary to ren- 
der what follows intelligible. 

The earth was supposed to be immoveably fixed 
in the centre of the universe, and immediately sur- 
rounding it the atmospheres of air and fire, beyond 
which the sun, moon, and planets, were thought 
to be carried round the earth, fixed each toa se- 
parate orb or heaven of solid but transparent matter. 
The order of distance in which they were supposed 
to be placed with regard to the central earth was as 
follows: The Moon, Mercury, Venus, The Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter,and Saturn. It became a question 
in the ages immediately preceding Copernicus, 
whether the Sun was not nearer the Earth than 
Mercury, or at least than Venus; and this ques- 
tion was one on which the astronomical theorists 
were then chiefly divided. 

We possess at this time a curious record of a 
former belief in this arrangement of the Sun and 
planets, in the order in which the days of the week 
have been named from them. According to the 
dreams of Astrology, each planet was supposed to 
exert its influence in succession, reckoning from 
the most distant down tothe nearest, over each 
hour of the twenty-four. The planet which was 
supposed to predominate over the first hour, gave 
its name to that day.{ The general reader will 
trace this curious fact more easily with the French 
or Latin names than with the English, which have 
been translated into the titles of the corresponding 
Saxon deities, Placing the Sun and planets in the 
following order, and beginning, for instance, with 
Monday, or the Moon’s day; Saturn ruled the 
second hour of that day, Jupiter the third, and so 
round till we come again and again to the Moon 


* Prodromo all’ Arte Maestra. Brescia, 1670, 
t Don Cassius, lib, 37, 
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on the 8th, 15th, and 22d hours; Saturn ruled the 
23d, Jupiter the 24th, so that the next day would 
be the day of Mars, or, as the Saxons translated 
it, Tuisco’s day, or Tuesday. In the same man- 
ner the following days would belong respectively 
to Mercury or Woden, Jupiter or Thor, Venus or 
Frea, Saturn or Seater, the Sun, and again the 
Moon. In this manner the whole week will be 
found to complete the cycle of the seven planets, 








The other stars were supposed to be fixed in an 
outer orb, beyond which were two crystalline 
spheres, (as they were called,) and on the outside 
of all, the primum mobile or first moveable, which 
sphere was supposed to revolve round the earth in 
twenty-four hours, and by its friction, or rather, as 
most of the philosophers of that day chose to term 
it, by the sort of heavenly influence which it exer- 
cised on the interior orbs, to carry them round with 
a similar motion. Hence the diversity of day and 
night. But beside this principal and general mo- 
tion, each orb was supposed to have one of its own, 
which was intended to account for the apparent 
changes of position of the planets with respect to 
the fixed stars and to each other. This supposi- 
tion, however, proving insufficient to account for 
all the irregularities of motion observed, two hy- 
potheses were introduced.—First, that to each 
planet belonged several concentric spheres or hea- 
vens, casing each other like the coats of an onion, 
and, secondly, that the centres of these solid 
spheres, with which the planet revolved, were plac- 
ed in the circumference of a secondary revolving 
sphere, the centre of which secondary sphere was 
situated at the earth, They thus acquired the 
names of Eccentrics or Epicycles, the latter word 
signifying a circle upon a circle. The whole art 
of astronomers was then directed towards invent- 
ing and combining different eccentric and epicy- 
clical motions, so as to represent with tolerable 
fidelity the ever varying phenomena of the hea- 
vens. Aristotle had lent his powerful assis- 
tance in this, as in other branches of natural philo- 
sophy, in ena‘ ling the false system to prevail 
against and obliterate the knowledge of the true, 
which, as we gather from his own writings, was 
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maintained by some philosophers before his time, 
Of these ancient opinions, only a few traces now 
remain, principally preserved in the works of those 
who were adverse to them. Archimedes says ex. 
pressly that Aristarchus of Samos, who lived about 
300 B. C., taught the immobility of the sun and 
stars, and that the earth is carried round the cen- 
tral sun.* Aristotle’s words are: ‘ Most of those 
who assert that the whole concave is finite, say 
that the earth is situated in the middle point of the 
universe : those who are called Pythagoreans, who 
live in Italy, are of a contrary opinion. For they say 
that fire is in the centre, and that the earth, which, 
according to them, is one of the stars, occasions 
the change of day and night by its own motion, 
with which it is carried about the centre.” It 
might be doubtful, upon this passage alone, whe- 
ther the Pythagorean theory embraced more than 
the diurnal motion of the earth, but a little farther, 
we find the following passage: “Some, as we 
have said, make the earth to be one of the stars: 
others say that it is placed in the centre of the 
Universe, and revolves on a central axis.”+ From 
which, in conjunction with the former extract, it 
very plainly appears that the Pythagoreans main- 
tained both the diurnal and annual motions of the 
earth. 

Some idea of the supererogatory labour entailed 
upon astronomers by the adoption of the system 
which places the earth in the centre, may be form- 
ed in a popular manner by observing, in passing 
through a thickly planted wood, in how compli- 
cated a manner the relative positions of the trees 
appear at each step to be continually changing, 
and by considering the difficulty with which the 
laws of their apparent motions could be traced, if 


* The pretended translation by Roberval of an 
Arabic version of Aristarchus, ‘‘ De Systemate Mun- 
di,” in which the Copernican system is fully deve- 
loped, is spurious. Menage asserts this in his observa- 
tions on Diogen Laert. lib. 8, sec 85, tom, ii., p. $89, 
(Ed. Amst, 1692.) The commentary contains many 
authorities well worth consulting. Delambre, His- 
toire de  Astronomie, infers it from its not containin 
some opinions which Archimedes tells us were held 
by Aristarchus. A more direct proof may be gather. 
ed from the following blunder of the supposed transla- 
tor. Astronomers had been long aware that the earth 
in different parts of her orbit is at different distances 
from the sun. Roberval wished to claim for Aris- 
tarchus the credit of having known this, and introduc- 
ed into his book, not only the mention of the fact, but 
an explanation of its cause. Accordingly he makes 
Aristarchus give a reason “‘ why the sun’s apogee 
(or place of greatest distance from the earth) must 
always be at the north summer solstice.” In fact, it 
was there, or nearly so, in Roberval’s time, and he 
knew not but that it had always been there. It is 
however moveable, and, when Aristarchus lived, was 
nearly half way between the solstices and equinoxes. 
He therefore would hardly have given a reason for the 
necessity of a phenomenon of which, if he observed 
any thing on the subject, he must have observed the 
contrary. The change in the obliquity of the earth’s 
axis to the ecliptic was known in the time of Roberval, 
and he accordingly has introduced the proper value 
which it had in Sistenchus’s time. 

1 De Colo. lib, 2. 
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we were to attempt to refer these changes to a 
real motion of the trees instead of the-traveller. 
The apparent complexity in the heavens is still 
greater than in the case suggested ; because, in 
addition to the earth’s motions, with which all the 
stars appear to be impressed, each of the planets 
has also a real motion of its own, which of course 
greatly contributes to perplex and complicate the 
general appearances. Accordingly the heavens 
rapidly became, under this system, 


“With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb ;”* 


crossing and penetrating each other in every di- 
rection. Maestlin has given a concise enumera- 
tion of the principal orbs which belonged to this 
theory. After warning the readers that “ they 
are not mere fictions which have nothing to cor- 
respond with them out of the imagination, but 
that they exist really, and bodily in the heavens,”} 
he describes seven principal spheres belonging to 
each planet, which he classes as Eccentrics, 
Epicycles, and Concentrepicycles, and explains 
their use in accounting for the planet’s revolutions, 
motions of the apogee, and nodes, &c. &c. In 
what manner this multitude of solid and crys- 
talline orbs were secured from injuring or inter- 
fering with each other was not very closely in- 
quired into. 

The reader will cease to expect any very intel- 
ligible explanation of this and numberless other 
difficulties which belong to this unwieldy ma- 
chinery when he is introduced to the reasoning 
by which it was upheld. Gerolamo Fracastoro, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, writes in the 
following terms, in his work entitled Homocentri- 
ca, (certainly one of the best productions of the 
day,) in which he endeavours to simplify the ne- 
cessary apparatus, and to explain all the pheno- 
mena (as the title of his book implies) by concen- 
tric spheres round the earth. ‘There are some, 
not only of the ancients but also among the mo- 
derns, who believe that the stars move freely 
without any such agency; but it is difficult to 
conceive in what manner they have imbued 
themselves with this notion, since not only reason, 
but the very senses, inform us that all the stars are 
earried round fastened to solid spheres.” What 


“ideas Fracastoro entertained of the evidence of 


the “senses” it is not now easy to guess, but he 
goes on to give a specimen of the “ reasoning” 
which appeared to himsoincontrovertible. “The 
planets are observed to move one while for- 
wards, then backwards, now to the right, now to 
the left, quicker and slower by turns; which va- 


* Paradise Lost, b. viii. v. 83. 

} Itaque tam circulos primi motus quam orbes se- 
cundorum mobilium reveré in ccelesti corpore esse 
concludimus, &c. Non ergo sunt mera figmenta, 
quibus extra nihil corr deat. M. Maest- 
hni, De Astronomia Hypothesibus disputatio, Hei- 
delberge, 1582, 
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riety is consistent with a compound structure like 
that of an animal, which possesses in itself vari- 
ous springs and principles of action, but is totally 
at variance with our notions of a simple and unde- 
caying substance like the heavens and heavenly 
bodies, For that which is simple, is altogether 
single, and singleness is of one only nature, and one 
nature can be the cause of only one effect ; and 
therefore it is altogether impossible that the stars of 
themselves should move with such variety of mo- 
tion, And besides, if the stars move by them- 
selves, they either move in an empty space, or 
in a fluid medium like the air. But there cannot 
be such a thing as empty space, and if there were 
such a medium, the motion of the star would oc- 
casion condensation and rarefaction in different 
parts of it, which is the property of corruptible 
bodies, and where they exist some violent motion 
is going on; but the heavens are incorruptible 
and are not susceptible of violent motion, and 
hence, and from many other similar reasons, 
any one who is not obstinate may satisfy himself 
that the stars cannot have any independent mo- 
tion.” 

Some persons may perhaps think that argu- 
ments of this force are unnecessarily dragged 
from the obscurity to which they are now for the 
most part happily consigned ; but it is essential, 
in order to set Galileo’s character and merits in 
their true light, to show how low at this time phi- 
losophy had fallen. For we shall form a very in- 
adequate notion of his powers and deserts if we 
do not contemplate him in the midst of men who, 
though of undoubted talent and ingenuity, could 
so far bewilder themselves as to mistake such a 
string of unmeaning phrases for argument: we 
must reflect on the difficulty every one experiences 
in delivering himself from the erroneous impres- 
sions of infancy, which will remain stamped on 
the imagination in spite of all the efforts of ma- 
tured reason to erase them, and consider every 
step of Galileo’s course as a triumph over diffi- 
culties of a like nature. We ought to be fully 
penetrated with this feeling before we sit down to 
the perusal of his works, every line of which will 
then increase our admiration of the penetrating 
acuteness of his invention and unswerving ac- 
curacy of his judgment. In almost every page 
we discover an allusion to some new experiment, 
or the germ of some new theory ; and amid all this 
wonderful fertility it is rarely indeed that we find 
the exuberance of his imagination seducing him 
from the rigid path of philosophical induction. 
This is the more remarkable as he was surround- 
ed by friends and contemporaries of a different 
temperament and much less cautious disposition. 
A disadvantageous contrast is occasionally fur- 
nished even by the sagacious Bacon, who could 
so far deviate from the sound principles of induc- 
tive philosophy, as to write, for instance, in the 





| following strain, bordering upon the worst manner 
| of the Aristotelians :—“ Motion in a circle has no 
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limit, and seems to emanate from the appetite of 
the body, which moves only for the sake of mov- 
ing, and that it may follow itself and seek its own 
embraces, and put in action and enjoy its own na- 
ture, and exercise its peculiar operation: on the 
contrary, motion in a straight line seems transi- 
tory, and to move towards a limit of cessation or 
rest, and that it may reach some point, and then 
put offits motion.”* Bacon rejected all the ma- 
chinery of the primum mobile and the solid spheres, 
the eccentrics, and the epicycles, and carried his 
dislike of these doctrines so far as to assert that 
nothing short of their gross absurdity could have 
driven theorists to the extravagant supposition of 
the motion of the earth, which, said he, “ we know 
to be most false.”{ Instances of extravagant 
suppositions and premature generalizations are to 
be found in almost every page of his other great 
contemporary, Kepler. 

Itis with pain that we observe Delambre tak- 
ing every opportunity, in his admirable History of 
Astronomy, to undervalue and sneer at Galileo, 
seemingly for the sake of elevating the character 
of Kepler, who appears his principal favourite, but 
whose merit as a philosopher cannot safely be 
brought into competition with that of his illustri- 
ous contemporary. Delambre is especially dis- 
satisfied with Galileo, for taking no notice, in his 
“ System of the World,” of the celebrated laws of 
the planetary motions which Kepler discovered, 
and which are now inseparably connected with 
his name. The analysis of Newton and his suc- 
cessors has now identified those apparently mys- 
terious laws with the general phenomena of mo- 
tion, and has thus entitled them to an attention of 
which, before that time, they were scarcely wor- 
thy; at any rate not more than is at present the 
empirical law which includes the distances of all 
the planets from the sun (roughly taken) in one 
algebraical formula, The observations of Kepler’s 
day were scarcely accurate enough to prove that 
the relations which he discovered between the 
distances of the planets from the sun and the 
periods of their revolutions around him were ne- 
cessarily to be received as demonstrated truths ; 
and Galileo surely acted most prudently and phi- 
losophically in holding himself altogether aloof 
from Kepler’s fanciful devices and numeral con- 
cinnities, although, with all the extravagance, they 
possessed much of the genius of the Platonic re- 
veries, and although it did happen that Galileo, 
by systematically avoiding them, failed to recog- 
nize some important truths. Galileo probably 
was thinking of those very laws, when he said of 
Kepler, “ He possesses a bold and free genius, 
perhaps too much so ; but his mode of philoso- 
phizing is widely different from mine.” We 
shall have further occasion in the sequel to recog- 
nize the justice of this remark. 


* Opuscula Philosophica, Thema Ceeli, 
+ “ Nobis constat falsissimum esse.” De Aug. Sci- 
ent, lib. iii, c. 3. 1623. 
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In the treatise on the Sphere which bears Gali- 
leo’s name, and which, if he be indeed the author 
of it, was composed during the early part of his 
residence at Padua, he also adopts the Ptolemaic 
system, placing the earth immoveable in the cen- 
tre, and adducing against its motion the usual ar- 
guments, which in his subsequent writings he 
ridicules and refutes. Some doubts have been 
expressed of its authenticity ; but, however this 
may be, we have it under Galileo’s own hand 
that he taught the Ptolemaic system, in compli- 
ance with popular prejudices, for some time after 
he had privately become a convert to the contrary 
opinions. In a letter, apparently the first which 
he wrote to Kepler, dated from Padua, 1597, he 
says, acknowledging the receipt of Kepler’s Mys- 
terium Cosmographicum, “I have as yet read 
nothing beyond the preface of your book, from 
which however I catch a glimpse of your meaning 
and feel great joy on meeting with so powerful an 
associate in the pursuit of truth, and consequent- 
ly such a friend to truth itself, for it is deplorable 
that there should be so few who care about truth, 
and who do not persist in their perverse mode of 
philosophizing ; but as this is not the fit time for 
lamenting the melancholy condition of our times, 
but for congratulating you on your elegant disco- 
veries in confirmation of the truth, I shall only add 
a promise to peruse your book dispassionately, 
and with a conviction that I shall find in it much 
toadmire. This I shall do the more willingly, be- 
cause many years ago I became aconvert to the opi- 
nions of Copernicus,* and by that theory have suc- 
ceeded in fully explaining many phenomena, 
which on the contrary hypothesis are altogether 
inexplicable. Ihave arranged many arguments 
and confutations of the opposite opinions, which 
however I have not yet dared to publish, fearing the 
fate of our master Copernicus, who, although he 
has earned immortal fame among a few, yet by 
an infinite number (for so only can the number of 
fools be measured) is exploded and derided. It 
there were many such as you, I would venture to 
publish my speculations ; but, since that is not so, 
I shall take time to consider of it.” This inter- 
esting letter was the beginning of the friendship 
of these two great men, which lasted uninterrupt- 
edly till 1632, the date of Kepler’s death. That 
extraordinary genius never omitted an opportunity 
of testifying his admiration of Galileo, although 
there were not wanting persons envious of their 
good understanding, who exerted themselves 
to provoke coolness and quarrel between them. 
Thus Brutius writes to Kepler in 1602}: “Gali- 
leo tells me he has written to you, and has got 
your book, which however he denied to Ma- 
gini, and I abused him for praising you with too 
many qualifications. 1 know it to be a fact that, 


* Id autum ed libentius faciam, quod in Copernici 
sententiam multis abhinc annis venerim,—Kep], Epis- 


tole. 
{ Kepler Epistole. 
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both in his lectures, and elsewhere, he is publish- 
ing your inventions as his own ; but I have taken 
care, and shall continue to do so, that all this 
shall redound not to his credit but to yours.” The 
only notice which Kepler took of these repeated 
insinuations, which appear to have been utterly 
groundless, was, by renewed expressions of re- 
spect and admiration, to testify the value he set 
upon his friend and fellow-labourer in philosophy. 


CHAPTER V. 


Galileo re-elected Professor at Padua—New star— 
Compass of proportion—Capra—Gilbert—Propo- 
sals to return to Pisa—Lost writings— Cavalieri. 


Ga.iLzo’s reputation was now rapidly increas- 
ing: his lectures were attended by many persons 
of the highest rank; among whom were the 
Archduke Ferdinand, afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Princes 
of Alsace and Mantua. On the expiration of the 
first period for which he had been elected profess- 
or, he was rechosen for a similar period, with a 
salary increased to 320 florins. The immediate 
occasion of this augmentation is said by Fabroni*, 
to have arisen out of the malice of an ill-wisher 
of Galileo, who, hoping to do him disservice, ap- 
prized the senate that he was not married to Ma- 
rina Gamba, then living with him, and the mother 
of his son Vincenzo. Whether or not the senate 
might consider themselves entitled to inquire into 
the morality of his private life, it was probably 
from a wish to mark their sense of the informer’s 
impertinence, that they returned the brief answer, 
that “if he had a family to provide for, he stood 
the more in need of an increased stipend.” 

During Galileo’s residence at Padua, and, ac- 
cording to Viviani’s intimation, towards the thir- 
tieth year of his age, that is to say in 1594, he 
experienced the first attack of a disease which 
pressed heavily on him for the rest of his life. 
He enjoyed, when a young man, a healthy and 
vigorous constitution, but chancing to sleep one 
afternoon near an open window, through which 
was blowing a current of air cooled artificially by 
the fall of water, the consequences were most dis- 
astrous tohim. Hecontracted a sort of chronic 
complaint, which showed itself in acute pains in 
his limbs, chest, and back, accompanied with fre- 
quent hemorrhages and loss of sleep and appe- 
tite; and this painful disorder thenceforward 
never left him entirely, but recurred intermitting- 
ly, with greater or less violence, as long as he 
lived. Others of the party did not even escape 
so well, but died shortly after committing this im- 
prudence. 

In 1604, the attention of astronomers was called 


* Vite Italorum Illustrium. 





to the contemplation of a new star, which ap- 
peared suddenly with great splendour in the con- 
stellation Serpentarius, or Ophiuchus, asit is now 
more commonly called, Mestlin, who was one 
of the earliest to notice it, relates his observations 
in the following words: “How wonderful is this 
new star! Iam certain that I did not see it be- 
fore the 29th of September, nor indeed, on account 
of several cloudy nights, had | a good view till 
the 6th of October. Now that it is on the other 
side of the sun, instead of surpassing Jupiter as 
it did, and almost rivalling Venus, it scarcely 
matches the Cor Leonis, and hardly surpasses 
Saturn. It continues however to shine with the 
same bright and strongly sparkling light, and 
changes its colours almost with every moment ; 
first tawny, then yellow, presently purple and 
red, and, when it has risen above the vapours, 
most frequently white.” This was by no means 
an unprecedented phenomenon ; and the curious 
reader may find in Riccioli* a catalogue of the 
principal new stars which have at different times 
appeared. There is a tradition of a similar oc- 
currence as early as the times of the Greek astro- 
nomer Hipparchus, who is said to have been 
stimulated by it to the formation of his catalogue 
of the stars ; and only thirty-two years before, in 
1572, the same remarkable phenomenon in the 
constellation Cassiopeia was mainly instrumental 
in detaching the celebrated Tycho Brahe from the 
chemical studies, which till then divided his atten- 
tion with astronomy. Tycho’s star disappeared 
at the end of two years ; and at that time Galileo 
was achild. On the present occasion, he set him- 
self earnestly to consider the new phenomenon, 
and embodied the results of his observations in 
three lectures, which have been unfortunately lost. 
Only the exordium of the first has been preserved : 
in this he reproaches his auditors with their ge- 
neral insensibility to the magnificent wonders of 
creation daily exposed to their view, in no respect 
less admirable than the new prodigy, to hear an 
explanation of which they had hurried in crowds 
to hislecture room. He showed, from the absence 
of parallax, that the new star could not be, as the 
vulgar hypothesis represented, a mere meteor en- 
gendered in our atmosphere and nearer the earth 
than the moon, but must be situated among the 
most remote heavenly bodies, This was incon- 
ceivable to the Aristotelians, whose notions of a 
perfect, simple, and unchangeable sky were quite 
at variance with the introduction of any such new 
body ; and we may perhaps consider these lec- 
tures as the first public declaration of Galileo’s 
hostility to the old Ptolemaic and Aristotelian as- 
tronomy. 

In 1606 he was reappointed to the lectureship, 
and his salary a second time increased, being 
raised to 520 florins. His public lectures were al 
this period so much thronged that the ordinary 


* Almagestum Novum, vol. i. 
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place of meeting was found insufficient to contain 
his auditors, and he was on several occasions 
obliged to adjourn to the open air,—even from the 
school of medicine, which was calculated to con- 
tain one thousand persons. 

About this time he was considerably annoyed 
by a young Milanese, of the name of Balthasar 
Capra, who pirated an instrument which Galileo 
had invented some years before, and had called 
the geometrical and military compass. The ori- 
ginal offender was a German named Simon Mayer, 
whom we shall meet with afterwards arrogating 
to himself the merit of one of Galileo’s astrono- 
mical discoveries ; but on this occasion, as soon as 
he found Galileo disposed to resent the injury done 
to him, he hastily quitted Italy, leaving his friend 
Capra to bear alone the shame of the exposure 
which followed. The instrument is of simple 
construction, consisting merely of two straight 
rulers, connected by a joint ; so that they can be 
set toany required angle. Thissimple and useful 
instrument, now called the Sector, is to be found 
in almost every case of mathematical instruments. 
Instead of the trigonometrical and logarithmic 
lines which are now generally engraved upon it, 
Galileo’s compass merely contained, on one side, 
three pairs of lines, divided in simple, duplicate, 
and triplicate proportion, with a fourth pair on 
which were registered the specific gravities of se- 
veral of the most common metals. These were 
used for multiplications, divisions, and the extrac- 
tion of roots ; for finding the dimensions of equally 
heavy balls of different materials, &c. On the 
other side were lines contrived for assisting to de- 
scribe any required polygon on a given line; for 
finding polygons of one kind equal in area to 
those of another ; and a multitude of other simi- 
Jar operations useful to the practical engineer. 

Unless the. instrument, which is now called 
Gunter’s scale, be much altered from what it ori- 
ginally was, it is difficult to understand on what 
grounds Salusbury charges Gunter with plagiar- 
ism from Galileo’s Compass. He declares that he 
has closely compared the two, and can find no 
difference between them.* There has also been 
some confusion, by several writers, between this 
instrument and what is now commonly called 
the Proportional Compass. The latter consists of 
two slips of metal, pointed at each end, and con- 
nected by a pin which, slidingin a groove through 
both, can be shifted to different positions. Its use 
is to find proportional lines ; for it is obvious that 
the openings measured by each pair of legs will 
be in the same proportion in which the slips are 
divided by the centre. The divisions usually 
marked on it are calculated for finding the sub- 
multiples of straight lines, and the chords of sub- 
multiple arcs. Montucla has mentioned this mis- 
take of one instrument for the other, and charges 
Voltaire with the more inexcusable error of con- 
founding Galileo’s with the Mariner’s Compass. 


* Math, Coll, vol. ii. 
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He refers to a treatise by Hulsius for his authority 
in attributing the Proportional Compass to Burg, 
a German astronomer of some celebrity. Horcher 
also has been styled the inventor ; but he did no 
more than describe its form and application. In 
the frontispiece of his book is an engraving of this 
compass exactly similar to those which are now 
used.* ‘To the description which Galileo publish. 
ed of his compass, he added a short treatise on the 
method of measuring heights and distances with the 
quadrant and plumb line. The treatise, which is 
printed by itself at the end of the first volume of 
the Padua edition of Galileo’s works, contains no- 
thing more than the demonstrations belonging to 
the same operations. They are quite elementary, 
and contain little or nothing that was new even at 
that time. 

Such an instrument as Galileo’s Compass was 
of much more importance before the grand disco- 
very of logarithms than it can now be considered : 
however it acquires an additional interest from the 
value which he himself set on it. In 1607, Capra, 
at the instigation of Mayer, published as his own 
invention what he calls the proportional hoop, 
which is a mere copy of Galileo’s instrument. This 
produced from Galileo a long essay, entitled “A 
Defence of Galileo against the Calumnies and Im- 
postures of Balthasar Capra.” His principal com- 
plaint seems to have been of the misrepresenta- 
tions which Capra had published of his lectures on 
the new star already mentioned, but he takes oc- 
casion, after pointing out the blunders and false- 
hoods which Capra had committed on that occa- 
sion, to add a complete proof of his piracy of the 
geometrical compass. He showed, from the au- 
thenticated depositions of workmen, and of those 
for whom the instruments had been fabricated, 
that he had devised them as early as the year 
1597, and had explained their construction and use 
both to Balthasar himself and to his father Aurelio 
Capra, who was then residingin Padua. He gives, 
in the same essay, the minutes of a public meeting 
between himself and Capra, in which he proved, 
to the satisfaction of the university, that wherever 
Capra had endeavoured to introduce into his book 
propositions which were not to be met with in Ga- 
lileo’s, he had fallen into the greatest absurdities, 
and betrayed the most complete ignorance of his 
subject. The consequence of this public expo- 
sure, and of the report of the famous Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, to whom the matter had been referred, was 
a formal prohibition by the university of Capra’s 
publication, and all copies of the book then on 
hand were seized, and probably destroyed, though 
Galileo has preserved it from oblivion by incorpo- 
rating it in his own publication. 

Nearly at the same time, 1607, or immediately 
after, he first turned his attention towards the load- 
stone, on which our countryman Gilbert had alrea- 
dy published his researches, conducted in the true 
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spirit of the inductive method. Very little that is 
original is to be found in Galileo’s works on this 
subject, except some allusions to his method of 
arming magnets, in which, as in most of his prac- 
tical and mechanical operations, he appears to 
have been singularly successful. Sir Kenelm 
Digby* asserts, that the magnets armed by Gali- 
leo would support twice as great a weight as one 
of Gilbert’s of the same size. Galileo was well 
acquainted, as appears from his frequent allusions 
in different parts of his works, with what Gilbert 
had done, of whom he says, “ I extremely praise, 
admire, and envy this author ;—I think him, more- 
over, worthy of the greatest praise for the many 
new and true observations that heghas made 
to the disgrace of so many vain and fabling 
authors, who write, not from their own know- 
ledge only, but repeat every thing they hear from 
the foolish vulgar, without attempting to satisfy 
themselves of the same by experience, perhaps 
that they may not diminish the size of their books.” 

Galileo’s reputation being now greatly increas- 
ed, proposals were made to him, in 1609, to return 
to his original situation at Pisa. He had been in 
the habit of passing over to Florence during the 
academic vacation, for the purpose of giving ma- 
thematical instruction to the younger members of 
Ferdinand’s family ; and Cosmo, who had now 
succeeded his father as duke of ‘Tuscany, regret- 
ted that so masterly a genius had been allowed to 
leave the university which he naturally should 
have graced. A few extracts from Galileo’s an- 
swers to these overtures will serve to show the na- 
ture of his situation at Padua, and the manner in 
which his time was there occupied. “I will not 
hesitate to say, having now laboured during twen- 
ty years, and those the best of my life, in dealing 
out, as one may say, in detail, at the request of 
any body, the little talent which God has granted 
to my assiduity in my profession, that my wish 
certainly would be to have sufficient rest and lei- 
sure to enable me, before my life comes to its 
close, to conclude three great works which I have 
in hand, and to publish them ; which might per- 
haps bring some credit to me, and to those who 
had favoured me in this undertaking, and possibly 
may be of greater and more frequent service to 
students than in the rest of my life I could person- 
ally afford them. Greater leisure than I have here 
I doubt if I could meet with elsewhere, so long as 
Iam compelled to support my family from my 
public and private lectures, (nor would I willingly 
lecture in any other city than this, for several rea- 
sons which would be long to mention) neverthe- 
less not even the liberty I have here is sufficient, 
where I am obliged to spend many, and often the 
best hours of the day at the request of this and that 
man.—My public salary here is 520 florins, which 
I am almost certain will be advanced to as many 
crowns upon my re-election, and these I can great- 


* Treatise of the Nature of Bodies, London, 1665. 





ly increase by receiving pupils, and from private 
lectures, to any extent that I please. My public 
duty does not confine me during more than 60 
half hours in the year, and even that not so strictly 
but that [ may, on occasion of any business, con- 
trive to get some vacant days; the rest of my time 
is absolutely at my own disposal ; but because my 
private lectures and domestic pupils are a great 
hindrance and interruption of my studies, I wish 
to live entirely exempt from the former, and in great 
measure from the latter: for if I am to return to 
my native country, I should wish the first object of 
his Serene Highness to be, that leisure and oppor- 
tunity should be given me to complete my works 
without employing myself in lecturing—And, in 
short, I should wish to gain my bread from my 
writings, which I would always dedicate to my 
Serene Master. The works which I have to finish 
are principally—two books on the system or struc- 
ture of the Universe, an immense work, full of 
philosophy, astronomy, and geometry ; threebooks 
on Local Motion, a science entirely new, no one, 
either ancient or modern, having discovered any 
of the very many admirable accidents which I de- 
monstrate in natural and violent motions, so that 
I may with very great reason call it a new science, 
and invented by me from its very first principles ; 
three books of Mechanics, two on the demonstra- 
tion of principles and one of problems ; and al- 
though others have treated this same matter, yet 
all that has been hitherto written, neither in quan- 
tity, nor otherwise, is the quarter of what I am 
writing on it. I have also different treatises on na- 
tural subjects; On sound and speech; On light 
and colours; On the tide; On the composition of 
continuous quantity ; On the motions of animals ; 
—And others besides. I have also an idea of writ- 
ing some books relating to the military art, giving 
not only a model of a soldier, but teaching with 
very exact rules every thing which it is his duty to 
know that depends upon mathematics; as the 
knowledge of castrametation, drawing up batta- 
lions, fortifications, assaults, planning, surveying, 
the knowledge of artillery, the use of instruments, 
&e. I also wish to reprint the ‘ Use of my Geome- 
trical Compass,’ which is dedicated to his high- 
ness, and which is no longer to be met with ; for 
this instrument has experienced such favour from 
the public, that in fact no other instruments of this 
kind are now made, and I know that up to this time 
several thousands of mine have been made.—I say 
nothing as to the amount of my salary, feeling con- 
vinced that as I am to live upon it, the gracious- 
ness of his highness would not deprive me of any 
of those comforts, which, however, I feel the want 
of less than many others ; and therefore I say no- 
thing more on the subject. Finally, on the title 
and profession of my service, I should wish that to 
the name of Mathematician, his highness would 
add that of Philosopher, as I profess to have studied 


a greater number of years in philosophy than 


months in pure mathematics; and how I have 
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profited by it, and if I can or ought to deserve this 
title, I may let their highnesses see as often as it 
shall please them to give me an opportunity of 
discussing such subjects in their presence with 
those who are most esteemed in this knowledge.” 
It may perhaps be seen in the expressions of this 
letter, that Galileo was not inclined to undervalue 
his own merits, but the peculiar nature of the cor- 
respondence should be taken into account, which 
might justify his indulging a little more than usual 
in self-praise, and it would have been perhaps al- 
most impossible for him to have remained entirely 
blind to his vast superiority over his contempo- 
raries. 

Many of the treatises which Galileo here men- 
tions, as well as another on dialling, have been 
irrecoverably lost, through the superstitious weak- 
ness of some of his relations, who after his death 
suffered the family confessor to examine his pa- 
pers, and to destroy whatever seemed to him ob- 
jectionable ; a portion which, according to the no- 
tions then prevalent, was like to comprise the 
most valuable part of the papers submitted to this 
expurgation. It is alsosupposed that many were 
burnt by his infatuated grandson Cosimo, who 
conceived he was thus offering a proper and pious 
sacrifice before devoting himself to the hfe ofa 
missionary. A Treatise on Fortification, by Gali- 
leo, was found in 1793, and is contained among 
the documents published by Venturi. Galileo does 
not profess in it to give much original matter, but 
to lay before his readers a compendium of the 
most approved principles then already known. It 
has been supposed that Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden attended Galileo’s lectures on this subject, 
whilst in Italy ; but the fact is not satisfactorily 
ascertained. Galileo himself mentions a Prince 
Gustavus of Sweden to whom he gave instruction 
in mathematics, but the dates cannot well be made 
to agree. The question deserves notice only from 
its having been made the subject of controversy. 

The loss of Galileo’s Essay on Continuous 
Quantity is particularly to be regretted, as it would 
be highly interesting to see how far he succeeded 
in methodizing his thoughts on this important 
topic. It is to his pupil Cavalieri (who refused to 
publish his book so long as he hoped to see Gali- 
leo’s printed) that we owe “The Method of In- 
divisibles,” which is universally recognized as one 
of the first germs of the powerful methods of mo- 
dern analysis. ‘Throughout Galileo’s works we find 
many indications of his having thought much on 
the subject, but his remarks are vague, and bear 
little, if at all, on the application of the method. 
To this the chief part of Cavalieri’s book is devoted, 
though he was not so entirely regardless of the 
principles on which his method of measuring 
spaces is founded, as he is sometimes represented. 
This method consisted in considering lines as 
made up of an infinite number of points, surfaces 
in like as cc 
surfaces ; . there is an observation at the begin- 
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ning of the 7th book, which shows clearly that 
Cavalieri had taken a much more profound view 
of the subject than is implied in this superficial ex- 
position, and had approached very closely to the 
apparently more exact theories of his successors, 
Anticipating the objections to his hypothesis, he 
argues, that “ there is no necessity to suppose the 
continuous quantities made up of these indivisible 
parts, but only that they will observe the same ratios 
as those parts do.” 1t ought not to be omitted, that 
Kelper also had given an impulse to Cavalieri in 
his “ New method of Guaging,” which is the ear- 
liest work with which we are acquainted, where 
principles of this sort are employed.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


Invention of the telescope-- Fracastoro—Porta— Reflect» 
ing telescope—Roger Bacon—Digges—De Dominis 
—Jansen—Lipperhey—Galileo constructs telescopes 
Microscopes—Re-elected Professor at Padua for life, 


Tue year 1609 was signalized by Galileo’s dis- 


covery of the telescope, which, in the minds of 
many, is the principal, if not the sole invention 
associated with his name. It cannot be denied 
that his fame, as the founder of the school of ex- 
perimental philosophy, has been in an unmerited 
degree cast into the shade by the splendour of his 
astronomical discoveries ; yet Lagrange} surely 
errs in the opposite extreme, when he almost de- 
nies that these form any real or solid part of the 
glory of this great man; and Montucla}{ omits an 
important ingredient in his merit, when he (in 
other respects very justly) remarks, that it requir- 
ed far less genius to point a telescope towards the 
heavens than to trace the unheeded, because dai- 
ly recurring, phenomena of motion up to its simple 
and primary laws. We are to remember that in 
the days of Galileo a telescope could scarcely be 
pointed to the heavens with impunity, and that a 
courageous mind was required to contradict, and 
a strong one to bear down, a party, who, when 
invited to look on any object in the heavens which 
Aristotle had never suspected, immediately refus- 
ed all credit to those senses, to which, on other 
occasions, they so confidently appealed. It surely 
is a real and solid part of Galileo’s glory that he 
consumed his life in laborious and indefatigable 
observations, and that he persevered in announc- 
ing his discoveries undisgusted by the invectives, 


and undismayed by the persecutions, to which , 


they subjected him. Plagiarist! liar! impostor! 
heretic! were among the expressions of malignant 
hatred lavished upon him, and although he also 
was not without some violent and foul-mouthed 
i partisans, yet it must be told to his credit that he 
himself seldom condescended to notice these tor- 


* Nova Stereometria Doliorum—Lincii, 1615. 
t Mecanique Analytique. 





{ Histoire des Mathematiques tom. ii, 
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rents of abuse, otherwise than by good-humoured 
retorts, and by prosecuting his observations with 
renewed assiduity and zeal. 

The use of single lenses in aid of the sight 
had been long known. Spectacles were in com- 
mon use at the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, and there are several hints, more or less ob- 
scure, in many early writers, of the effects which 
might be expected from a combination of glasses; 
but it does not appear with certainly that any of 
these authors had attempted to reduce their ideas 
to practice. After the discovery of the telescope, 
almost every country endeavoured to find in the 
writings of its early philosophers traces of the 
knowledge of such an instrument, but in general 
with success very inadequate to the zeal of their 
national prepossessions. There are two authors 
especially to whom the attention of Kepler and 
others was turned, immediately upon the promul- 
gation of the discovery, as containing the germ of 
itin their works. ‘These are Baptista Porta, and 
Gerolamo Frracastoro. We have already had oc- 
casion to quote the Homocentrica of Fracastoro, 
who died in 1553; the following expressions, 
though they seem to refer to actual experiment, 
yet fall short of the meaning with which it has 
been attempted to invest them. After explaining 
and commenting on some phenomena of refrac- 
tion through different media, to which he was led 
by the necessity of reconciling his theory with the 
variable magnitudes of the planets, he goes on to 
say—“ For which reason, those things which are 
seen at the bottom of water, appear greater than 
those which are at the top; and if any one look 
through twoeyeglasses, one placed upon the other, he 
will see every thing much larger and nearer.”* It 
should seem that this passage (as Delambre has 
already remarked) rather refers to the close appli- 
cation of one glass upon another, and it may fair- 
ly be doubted whether any thing analogous to the 
composition of the telescope was in the writer’s 
thoughts, Baptista Porta writes on the same sub- 
ject more fully ;—“ Concave lenses show distant 
objects most clearly, convex those which are 
nearer, whence they may be used to assist the 
sight. With a concave glass distant objects will 
be seen, small, but distinct; with a convex one 
those near at hand, larger, but confused ; if you 
know rightly how to combine one of each sort, you 
will see both far and near objects larger and clear- 
er.”| These words show, if Porta really was 
then unacquainted with the telescope, how close 
itis possible to pass by an invention without light- 
ing on it, for of precisely such a combination of 
& convex and concave lens, fitted to the ends of 
an organ pipe by way of tube, did the whole of 


* “ Per duo specilla ocularia si quis perspiciat, al- 
tero alteri superposito, majora multo et propinquiora 
videbit cnaia.”--Wrecast. Hemeceatrien, § 2, c. 8. 

{ Si utrumque recte componere noveris, et longin- 
qua a proxima majora et clara videbis.—Mag. Nat, 
nD, a7, 
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of Galileo’s telescope consist. If Porta had stop- 
ped here he might more securely have enjoyed 
the reputation of the invention, but he then pro- 
fesses to describe the construction of his instru- 
ment, which has no relation whatever to his pre- 
vious remarks. “TI shall now endeavour to show 
in what manner we may contrive to recognize our 
friends at the distance of several miles, and how 
those of weak sight may read the most minute 
letters from a distance. It is an invention of great 
utility, and grounded on optical principles, nor is 
it at all difficult of execution ; but it must be so 
divulged as not to be understood by the vulgar, 
and yet be clear to the sharp-sighted.” The de- 
scription which follows seems far enough re- 
moved from the apprehended danger of being too 
clear, and indeed every writer who has hitherto 
quoted it has merely given the passage in its origi- 
nal Latin, apparently despairing of an intelligible 
translation. With some altercations in the punc- 
tuation, which appear necessary to bring it into 
any grammatical construction,* it may be suppos- 
ed to bear something like the following meaning: 
—*Let a view be contrived in the centre of a 
mirror, where it is most effective. All the solar 
rays are exceedingly dispersed, and do not in the 
least come together (in the true centre) ; but there 
is a concourse of all the rays in the central part 
of the said mirror, half way towards the other 
centre, where the cross diameters meet. This 
view is contrived in the following manner. A 
concave cylindrical mirror placed directly in front, 
but with its axis inclined, must be adapted to that 
focus: and let obtuse angled or right angled tri- 
angles be cut out with two cross lines on each 
side drawn from the centre, and a glass (specillum) 
will be completed fit for the purposes we men- 
tioned.” If it were not for the word “ specillum,” 
which, in the passage immediately preceding this, 
Portat contrasts with “ speculum,” and which he 
afterwards explains to mean a glass lens, it would 
be very clear that the foregoing passage (suppos- 
ing it to haveany meaning) must be referred to 
a reflecting telescope, and it is a little singular 
that while this obscure passage has attracted uni- 
versal attention, no one, so far as we are aware, 
has taken any notice of the following unequivo- 
cal description of the principal part of Newton’s 


* The passage in the original, which is printed 
alike in the editions of 1598, 1607, 1619, and 1650, 
is as follows: Visus constituatur centro valentissimus 
speculi, ubi fiet, et valentissimé universales solares 
radii disperguntur, et coeunt minimé, sed centro pre- 
dicti an in illius medio, ubi diametri transver- 
sales, omnium ibi concursus. Constituitur hoe modo 
speculum concavum columnare equidistantibus late- 
ribus, sed lateri uno obliquo sectionibus illis accomo- 
detur, trianguli vero obtusianguli, vel orthogonii se- 
centur, hinc inde duobus transversalibus lineis, ex- 
centro eductis, Et confectum erit specillum, ad id, 
quod diximus, utile. . , ; 

{ Diximus de Ptolemzi speculo, sive specillo potius, 
quo per sexcentena millia pervenientes naves conspl- 
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construction of the same instrument. It is in the 
5th chapter of the 17th book, where Porta explains 
by what device exceedingly minute letters may 
be read without difficulty. “Place a concave 
mirror so that the back of it may lie against your 
breast ; opposite to it, and within the burning 
point, place the writing ; put a plane mirror be- 
hind it, that may be under your eyes. Then the 
images of the letters which are in the concave 
mirror, and which the concave has magnified, 
will be reflected in the plane mirror, so that you 
may read without difficulty.” 

We have not been able to meet with the Italian 
translation of Porta’s Natural Magic, which was 
published in 1611, under his own superintendence ; 
but the English translator of 1658 would proba- 
bly have known if any intelligible interpretation 
were there given of the mysterious passage above 
quoted, and his translation is so devoid of meaning 
as strongly to militate against this idea. Porta, 
indeed, claimed the invention as his own, and is 
believed to have hastened his death, (which hap- 
pened in 1615, he being then 80 years old,) by 
the fatigue of composing a Treatise on the Tele- 
scope, in which he had promised to exhaust the 
subject. We do not know whether this is the 
same work which was published after his death 
by Stelliola,* but which contains no allusion to 
Porta’s claim, and possibly Stelliola may have 
thought it most. for his friend’s reputation to sup- 
press it. Schott{ says, a friend of his had seen 
Porta’s book in manuscript, and that it did at 
that time contain the assertion of Porta’s title to 
the invention. After all it is not improbable that 
he may have derived his notions of magnifying 
distant objects from our celebrated countryman 
Roger Bacon, who died about the year 1300, He 
has been supposed, not without good grounds, to 
have been one of the first who recognized the use 
of single lenses in producing distinct vision, and he 
has some expressions with respect to their combi- 
nation which promise effects analogous to those 
held out by Porta. In “ The Admirable Force of 
Art and Nature,” he says, “ Physical figurations 
are far more strange, for in such manner may we 
frame perspects aud looking-glasses that one thing 
shall appear to be many, as one man shall seeme 
a whole armie; and divers sunnes and moones, 
yea, as many as we please, shall appeare at one 
time, &e. And so may the perspects be framed, 
that things most farre off may seeme most nigh 
unto us, and clean contrarie, soe that we may 
reade very small letters an incredible distance 
from us, and behold things how little soever they 
be, and make stars to appeare wheresoever we will, 
&e. And, besides all these, we may so frame 
perspects that any man entering into a house he 

shall indeed see gold and silver, and precious 
stones, and what else he will, but when he mak- 
eth haste to the place he shall find just nothing.” 
* Tl Telescopio, 1627. 
{ Magia — et Artis Herbipoli, 1657. 
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It seems plain, that the author is here speaking 
solely of mirrors, and we must not too hastily 
draw the conclusion, because in the first and last 
of these assertions he is, to a certain extent, borne 
out by facts, that he therefore was in possession ofa 
method of accomplishing the middle problem also, 
In the previous chapter, he gives a long list of 
notable things, (much in the style of the Marquis 
of Worcester’s Century of Inventions) which if 
we can really persuade ourselves that he was ca- 
pable of accomplishing, we must allow the present 
age to be still immeasurably inferior to him in 
science. 

Thomas Digges, in the preface to his Panto- 
metria, (published in 1591) declares, “ My father, 
by his continuall painfull practises, assisted with 
demonstrations mathematicall, was able, and sun- 
dry times hath by proportionall glasses, duely situ- 
ate in convenient angles, not only discouered 
things farre off, read letters, numbered peeces of 
money, with the verye coyne and superscription 
thereof, cast by some of his freends of purpose, 
upon downes in open fields ; but also, seuen 
miles off, declared what hath beene doone at that 
instant in priuate places. He hath also sundrie 
times, by the sunne beames, fired powder and 
dischargde ordnance halfe a mile and more dis- 
tante; which things [ am the boulder to report, 
for that there are yet living diverse (of these his 
dooings) occulati testes, (eye witnesses) and 
many other matters farre more strange and rare, 
which I omit as impertinent to this place.” 

We find another pretender to the honour of the 
discovery of the telescope in the celebrated An- 
tonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, famous 
in the annals of optics for being one of the first to 
explain the theory of the rainbow. Montucla, 
following P. Boscovich, has scarcely done justice 
to De Dominis, whom he treats as a mere pretender 
and ignorant person. The indisposition of Bos- 
covich towards him is sufficiently accounted for 
by the circumstance of his being a Catholic pre- 
late who had embraced the cause of Protestantism. 
His nominal reconciliation with the Church of 
Rome would probably not have saved him from 
the stake, had not a natural death released him 
when imprisoned on that account at Rome. 
Judgment was pronounced upon him notwith- 
standing, and his body and books were publicly 
burnt in the Campo de’ Fiori, in 1624. His trea- 
tise, De Radiis, (which is very rarely to be met 
with) was published by Bartolo after the ac- 
knowledged invention of the telescope by Gali- 
leo ; but Bartolo tells us, in the preface, that the 
manuscript was communicated to him from a col- 
lection of papers written 20 years before, on his 
inquiring the Archbishop’s opinion with respect to 
the newly discovered instrument, and that he got 
leave to publish it, “ with the addition of one or 
two chapters.” The treatise contains a complete 
description of a telescope, which, however, is pro- 
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cles, and if the author’s intention had been to in- 
terpolate an after-written account, in order to se- 
cure to himself the undeserved honour of the in- 
vention, it seems improbable that he would have 
suffered an acknowledgment of additions, pre- 
vious to publication, to be inserted in the preface. 
Besides, the whole tone of the work is that of a can- 
did and truth-seeking philosopher, very far indeed 
removed from being, as Montula calls him, con- 
spicuous for ignorance even among the ignorant 
men of his age. He gives a drawing of a con- 
vex and concave lens, and traces the passage of 
the rays through them ; to which he subjoins, that 
he has not satisfied himself with any determina- 
tion of the precise distance to which the glasses 
should be separated, according to their convexity 
and concavity, but recommends the proper dis- 
tance to be found by actual experiment, and tells 
us, that the effect of the instrument will be to pre- 
vent the confusion arising from the interference of 
the direct and refracted rays, and to magnify the 
object by increasing the visible angle under which 
itis viewed. These, among the many calamities, 
are certainly the authors who approached the 
most nearly to the discovery : and the reader may 
judge, fromthe passages cited, whether the know- 
ledge of the telescope can with probability be re- 
ferred to a period earlier than the commencement 
of the 17th century. At all events, we can find 
no earlier irace of its being applied to any prac- 
tical use ; the knowledge, if it existed, remained 
speculative and barren. 

In 1609, Galileo, then being on a visit to a 
friend at Venice, heard a rumour of the recent 
invention, by a Dutch spectacle-maker, of an in- 
strument which was said to represent distant ob- 
jects nearer than they usually appeared. Accord- 
ing to his own account, this general rumour, 
which was confirmed to him by letters from Paris, 
was all that he learned on the subject; and re- 
turning to Padua, he immediately applied himself 
to consider the means by which such an effect 
could be produced. Fuccarius, in an abusive 
letter which he wrote on the subject, asserts that 
one of the Dutch telescopes had heen at that time 
actually brought to Venice, and that he (Fucca- 
tius) had seen it; which, even if true, is perfectly 
consistent with Galileo’s statement ; and in fact 
the question, whether or not Galileo saw the ori- 
ginal instrument, becomes important only from 
his expressly asserting the contrary, and profess- 
ing to give the train of reasoning by which he 
discovered its principle ; so that any insinuation 
that he had actually seen the Dutch glass, be- 
comes a direct impeachment of his veracity. It 
is certain, from the following extract of a letter 
from Lorenzo Pignoria to Paolo Gualdo, that one 
atleast of the Dutch glasses had been sent to 
Italy. It is dated Padua, 31st August, 1609,* 
“We have no news, except the return of His 
Serene Highness, and the re-election of the lec- 

* Lettére d’Uomini illustri, Venezia 1744, 
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turers, among whom Sign. Galileo has contrived 
to get 1000 florins for life ; and it is said to be on 
account of an eyeglass, like the one which was sent 
from Flanders to Cardinal Borghese. We have 
seen some here, and truly they succeed well.” 

It is allowed by every one that the Dutchman, 
orrather Zealander, made his discovery by mere 
accident, which greatly derogates from any ho- 
nour attached to it; but even this diminished de- 
gree of credit has been fiercely disputed. Accord- 
ing to one account, which appears consistent and 
probable, it had been made for some time before 
its importance was in the slightest degree under- 
stood or appreciated, but was set up in the opti- 
cian’s shop as a curious philosophical toy, show- 
ing a large and inverted image of a weathercock, 
towards which it was directed. The Marquis 
Spinola, chancing to see it, was struck with the 
phenomenon, purchased the instrument, and pre- 
sented it either to the Archduke Albert of Austria, 
or to Prince Maurice of Nassau, whose name ap- 
pears in every version of the story, and who first 
entertained the idea of employing it in military re- 
connoissances. 

Zacharias Jansen, and Henry Lipperhey, two 
spectacle-makers, living close to each other, near 
the church of Middleburg, have both had stre- 
nuous supporters of their title to the invention. A 
third pretender appeared afterwards in the person 
of James Metius of Alkmaer, who is mentioned 
by Huyghens and Des Cartes, but his claims rest 
upon no authority whatever comparable to that 
which supports the other two. About half a cen- 
tury afterwards, Borelli was at the pains to collect 
and publish a number of letters and depositions 
which he procured, as well on one side as on the 
other.* It seems that the truth lies between them, 
and that one, probably Jansen, was the inventor 
of the microscope, which application of the prin- 
ciple was unquestionably of an earlier date, per- 
haps as far back as 1590. Jansen gave one of 
his microscopes to the Archduke, who gave it to 
Cornelius Drebbel, a salaried mathematician at 
the court of our James the first, where William 
Borelli (not the author above mentioned) saw it 
many years afterwards, when ambassador from 
the United Provinces to England, and got from 
Drebbel this account of the quarter whence it 
came. Lipperhey afterwards, 1609, accidentally 
hit upon the telescope, and on the fame of this dis- 
covery it would not be difficult for Jansen, already 
in possession of an instrument so much resem- 
bling it, to perceive the slight difference between 
them, and to construct a telescope independently 
of Lipperhey, so that each, with some show of 
reason, might claim the priority of the invention. 
A notion of this kind reconciles the testimony of 
many conflicting witnesses on the subject, some 
of whom do not seem to distinguish very accu- 
rately whether the telescope or microscope is the 
instrument to which their evidence refers. Bo- 

* Borelli, De vero Telescopii inventore, 1655, 
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relli arrives at the conclusion, that Jansen was the 
inventor; but not satisfied with this, he endea- 
vours, with a glaring partiality which makes his 
former determination suspicious, to secure for him 
and his son the more solid reputation of having 
anticipated Galileo in the useful employment of 
the invention. He has however inserted in his 
collections a letter from John the son of Zacha- 
rias, in which John, omitting all mention of his 
father, speaks of his own observation of the sa- 
tellites of Jupiter, evidently seeking to insinuate 
that they were earlier than Galileo’s ; and in this 
sense the letter has since been quoted,* although 
it appears from John’s own deposition, preserved 
in the same collection, that at the time of their 
discovery he could not have been more than six 
years old. An oversight of this sort throws doubt 
on the whole of the pretended observations, and 
indeed the letter has much the air of being the 
production of a person imperfectly informed on 
the subject on which he writes, and probably was 
compiled to suit Borelli’s purposes, which were to 
make Gialileo’s share in the invention appear as 
small as possible. 

Galileo himself gives a very intelligible account 
of the process of reasoning, by which he detected 
the secret.—“ I argued in the following manner. 
The contrivance consists either of one glass or 
of more-—one is not sufficient, since it must be 
either convex, or concave, or plane ; the last does 
not produce any sensible alteration in objects, the 
concave diminishes them : it in true that the con- 
vex magnifies, but it renders them confused and 
indistinct ; consequently, one glass is insufficient 
to produce the desired effect. Proceeding to con- 
sider two glasses, and bearing in mind that the 
plane glass causes no change, I determined that 
the instrument could not consist of the combina- 
tion of a plane glass with either of the other two. 
I therefore applied myself to make experiments on 
combinations of the two other kinds, and thus 
obtained that of which [ was in search.” It 
has been urged against Galileo that, if he really 
invented the telescope on theoretical principles, 
the same theory ought at once to have conducted 
him to a more perfect instrument than that which 
he at first constructed ;{ but it is plain, from this 
statement, that he does not profess to have theo- 
rized beyond the determination of the species of 
glass which he should employ in his experiments, 
and the rest of his operations he avows to have 
been purely empirical. Besides, we must take 
into account the difficulty of grinding the glasses, 
particularly when fit tools were yet to be made, 
and something must be attributed to Galileo’s 
eagerness to bring his results to the test of actual 
experiment, without waiting for that improvement 
which a longer delay might and did suggest. 
Galileo’s language bears a resemblance to the first 





* Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. TeLEescore. 
} Ibid. 
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passage which we quoted from Baptista Porta, 
sufficiently close to make it not improbable that 
he might be assisted in his inquiries by some re- 
collection of it, and the same passage seems, in 
like manner, to have recurred to the mind of Kep- 
ler, as soon as he heard of the invention. Ga- 
lileo’s telescope consisted of a plano-convex and 
plano-concave lens, the latter nearest the eye, dis- 
tant from each other by the difference of their fo- 
cal lengths, being, in principle, exactly the same 
with the modern opera-glass. He seems to have 
thought that the Dutch glass was the same, but 
this could not be the case, if the above quoted 
particular of the inverted weathercock, which be- 
longs to most traditions of the story, be correct; 
because it is the peculiarity of this kind of teles- 
cope not to invert objects, and we should be thus 
furnished with a demonstrative proof of the false- 
hood of Fuccarius’s insinuation: in that case 
the Dutch glass must have been similar to what 
was afterwards called the astronomical telescope, 
consisting of two convex glasses distant from each 
other by the sum of their focal lengths. This 
supposition is not controverted by the fact, that 
this sort of telescope was never employed by as- 
tronomers till long afterwards; for the fame of 
Galileo’s observations, and the superior excellence 
of the instruments constructed under his superin- 
tendence, induced every one in the first instance 
to imitate his constructions as closely as possi- 
ble. The astronomical telescope was however 
eventually found to possess superior advantages 
over that which Galileo imagined, and it is on this 
latter principle that all modern refracting teles- 
copes are constructed ; the inversion being coun- 
teracted in those which are intended for terrestrial 
observations, by the introduction of a second pair 
of similar glasses, which restore the inverted image 
to its original position. For further details on the 
improvements which have been subsequently in- 
troduced, and on the reflecting telescope, which 
was not brought into use till the latter part of the 
century, the reader is referred to the Treatise on 
OpricaL INSTRUMENTS. 

Galileo, about the same time, constructed micro- 
scopes on the same principle, for we find that, in 
1612, he presented one to Sigismund, King of Po- 
land ; but his attention being principally devoted 
to the employment and perfection of his telescope, 
the microscope remained a long time imperfect in 
his hands: twelve years later, in 1624, he wrote 
to P. Federigo Cesi, that he had delayed to send 
the microscope, the use of which he there describes, 
because he had only just brought it to perfection, 
having experienced some difficulty in working the 
glasses. Schott tells an amusing story, in his 
“Magic of Nature,” of a Bavarian philosopher, 
who, travelling in the Tyrol with one of the newly 
invented microscopes about him, was taken ill on 
the road and died. The authorities of the village 
took possession of his baggage, and were proceed- 
ing to perform the last duties to his body, when, on 
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examining the little glass instrument in his pock- 
et, which chanced to contain a flea, they were 
struck with the greatest astonishment and terror, 
and the poor Bavarian, condemned by acclamation 
as a sorcerer who was in the habit of using a por- 
table familiar, was declared unworthy of Christian 
burial. Fortunately for his character, some bold 
sceptic ventured to open the instrument, and dis- 
covered the true nature of the imprisoned fiend. 

As soon as Galileo’s first telescope was complet- 
ed, he returned with it to Venice, and the extraor- 
dinary sensation which it excited tends also strong- 
ly to refute Fuccarius’s assertion that the Dutch 
glass was already known there. During more 
than a month Galileo’s whole time was employed 
in exhibiting his instrument to the principal inha- 
bitants of Venice, who thronged to his house to sa- 
tisfy themselves of the truth of the wonderful sto- 
ries in circulation; and at the end of that time 
the Doge, Leonardo Donati, caused it to be inti- 
mated to him that such a present would not be 
deemed unacceptable by the senate. Galileo took 
the hint, and hig complaisance was rewarded by 
a mandate confirming him for life in his professor- 
ship at Padua, at the same time doubling his year- 
ly salary, which was thus made to amount to 1000 
florins. 

It was long before the phrenzy of public curiosity 
abated. Sirturi describes a ludicrous violence 
which was done to himself, when, with the first 
telescope which he had succeeded in making, he 
went up into the tower of St. Mark, at Venice, in 
the vain hope of being there entirely unmolested. 
Unluckily he was seen by some idlers in the 
street: a crowd soon collected round him, who in- 
sisted on taking possession of his instrument, and, 
handing it one to the other, detained him there for 
several hours till their curiosity was satiated, when 
he was allowed to return home. Hearing them 
also inquire eagerly at what inn he lodged, he 
thought it better to quit Venice early the next 
morning, and prosecute his observations in a less 
inquisitive neighbourhood.* Instruments of an 
inferior description were soon manufactured, and 
vended every where as philosophical playthings, 
much in the way in which, in our own time, the 
kaleidoscope spread over Europe as fast as tra- 
vellers could carry them. But the fabrication of a 
better sort was long confined, almost solely, to 
Galileo and those whom he immediately instruct- 
ed; and so late as the year 1637, we find Gaert- 
ner, or as he chose to call himself, Hortensius, 
assuring Galileo that none could be met with in 
Holland sufficiently good to show Jupiter’s disc 
well defined; and in 1634 Gassendi begs for a 
telescope from Galileo, informing him that he 
was unable to procure a good one either in Venice, 
Paris, or Amsterdam. 

‘The instrument, on its firstinvention, was ge- 
nerally known by the names of Galileo’s tube, the 
perspective, the double eye-glass: the names of 


* Telescopium. Venetiis, 1619. 
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telescope and microscope were suggested by 
Demisiano, as we are told by Lagalla in his trea- 
tise on the Moon*. 





CHAPTER Vil. 


Discovery of Jupiter’s satellites—Kepler—Sizzi—As- 
trologers—Mestlin— Horky— Mayer. 

As soon as Galileo had provided himself with a 
second instrument, he began a careful examination 
of the heavenly bodies, and a series of splendid 
discoveries soon rewarded his diligence. After 
considering the beautiful appearances which the 
varied surface of the moon presented to this new 
instrument, he turned his telescope towards Jupi- 
ter, and his attention was soon arrested by the 
singular position of three small stars, near the body 
of that planet, which appeared almost in a straight 
line with it, and in the direction of the ecliptic. 
The following evening he was surprised to find that 
two of the three which had been to the eastward 
of the planet, now appeared on the contrary side, 
which he could not reconcile with the apparent 
motion of Jupiter among the fixed stars, as given 
by the tables. Observing these night after night, 
he could not fail to remark that they changed their 
relative positions. A fourth also appeared, and 
in a short time he could no longer refuse to believe 
that these small stars were four moons, revolving 
round Jupiter in the same manner in which our 
earth is accompanied by its single attendant. In 
honour of his patron Cosmo, he named them the 
Medicwan stars. As they are now hardly known 
by this appellation, his doubts, whether he should 
call them Medicwan, after Cosmo’s family, or 
Cosmical, from his individual name, are become of 
less interest. 

An extract from a letter which Galileo received 
on this occasion from the court of France, will 
serve to show how highly the honour of giving a 
name to these new planets was at that time ap- 
preciated, and also how much was expected from 
Galileo’s first success in examining the heavens, 
“The second request, but the most pressing one 
which I can make to you, is, that you should de- 
termine, if you discover any other fine star, to call 
it by the name of the great star of France, as well 
as the most brilliant of all the earth; and, if 
it seems fit to you, callit rather by his proper name 
of Henn, than by the family name of Bourbon: 
thus you will have an opportunity of doing a thing 
just and due and proper in itself, and at the same 
time will render yourself and your family rich and 
powerful for ever.” The writer then proceeds to 
enumerate the different claims of Henri IV. to this 
honour, not forgetting that he married into the fa- 
mily of the Medici, &c. f 

The result of these observations was given to 
the world, in an Essay which Galileo entitled 
Nuncius Sidereus, or the Intelligencer of the 
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Stars ; and it is difficult to describe the extraordi- 
nary sensation which its publication produced. 
Many doubted, many positively refused to believe, 
so novel an announcement; all were struck with 
the greatest astonishment, according to their re- 
spective opinions, either at the new view of the 
universe thus offered to them, or at the daring au- 
dacity of Galileo in inventing such fables. We 
shall proceed to extract a few passages from con- 
temporary writers relative to this book, and the 
discoveries announced in it. 

Kepler deserves precedence, both from his own 
celebrity and from the lively and characteristic 
account which he gives of his first receiving the 
intelligence :—“I was sitting idle at home, thinking 
of you, most excellent Galileo, and your letters, 
when the news was brought me of the discovery 
of four planets by the help of the double eye-glass. 
Wachenfels stopped his carriage at my door to 
tell me, when such a fit of wonder seized me at a 
report which seemed so very absurd, and I was 
thrown into such agitation at seeing an old dis- 
pute between us decided in this way, that between 
his joy, my colouring, and the laughter of both, 
confounded as we were by such a novelty, we were 
hardly capable, he of speaking, or I of listening. 
My amazement was increased by the assertion of 
Wachenfels, that those who sent this news from 
Galileo were celebrated men, far removed by their 
learning, weight, and character, above vulgar fol- 
ly ; that the book was actually in the press, and 
would be published immediately. On our sepa- 
rating, the authority of Galileo had the greatest in- 
fluence on me, earned by the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, and excellence of his understanding; so I 
immediately fell to thinking how there could be 
any addition to the number of the planets with- 
out overturning my Mysterium Cosmographicuin, 
published thirteen years ago, according to which 
Euclid’s five regular solids do not allow more than 
six planets round the sun.” 

This was one of the many wild notions of Kep- 
ler’s fanciful brain, among which he was lucky 
enough at length to hit upon the real and principal 
laws of the planetary motions. His theory may 
be briefly given in lis own words : — “ The orbit 
of the earth is the measure of the rest. About it 
circumscribe a dodecahedron. The sphere in- 
cluding this will be that of Mars. About Mars’ 
orbit describe a tetrahedron: the sphere contain- 
ing this will be Jupiter’s orbit. Round Jupiter’s 
describe a cube: the sphere including this will be 
Saturn’s. Within the earth’s orbit inscribe an 
icosahedron: the sphere inscribed in it will be 
Venus’s orbit. In Venus inscribe an octahedron: 
the sphere inscribed in it will be Mercury’s. You 
have now the reason of the number of the plan- 
ets:” for as there are no more than the five regu- 
lar solids here enumerated, Kepler conceived this 
to be a satisfactory reason why there could be 
neither more nor less than six planets. His let- 
ter aaemee _ “T am so far from disbelieving 





the existence of the four circumjovial planets, that 
I long for a telescope to anticipate you, if possible, 
in discovering two round Mars, (as the proportion 
seems to me to require,) six or eight round Sa- 
turn, and perhaps one each round Mercury and 
Venus.” 

The reader has here an opportunity of verifying 
Galileo’s observation, that Kepler’s method of 
philosophizing differed widely from his own. The 
proper line is certainly difficult to hit between 
the mere theorist and the mere observer. It is 
not difficult at once to condemn the former, and 
yet the latter will deprive himself of an important, 
and often indispensable assistance, if he neglect 
from time to time to consolidate his observations, 
and thence to conjecture the course of future ob- 
servation most likely to reward his assiduity. 
This cannot be more forcibly expressed than in 
the words of Leonardo da Vinci :* “Theory is 
the general, experiments are the soldiers. The 
interpreter of the works of nature is experiment ; 
that is never wrong ; it is our judgement which is 
sometimes deceived, because we are expecting 
results which experiment refuses to give. We 
must consult experiment, and vary the circum 
stances, till we have deduced general rules, for 
it alone can furnish us with them. But you will 
ask, what is the use of these general rules? I an- 
swer, that they direct us in our inquiries into na- 
ture and the operations of art. They keep us 
from deceiving ourselves and others, by promising 
ourselves results which we can never obtain.” 

In the instance before us, it is well known that, 
adopting some of the opinions of Bruno and Brutti, 
Galileo, even before he had seen the satellites of 
Jupiter, had allowed the possibility of the disco- 
very of new planets ; and we can scarcely sup- 
pose that they had weakened his belief in the pro- 
bability of further success, or discouraged him 
from examining the other heavenly bodies. Kep- 
ler on the contrary had taken the opposite side of 
the argument; but no sooner was the fallacy of 
his first position undeniably demonstrated, than, 
passing at once from one extreme to the other, he 
framed an unsupported theory to account for the 
number of satellites which were round Jupiter, 
and for those which he expected to meet with 
elsewhere. Kepler has been styled the legislator 
of the skies ; his laws were promulgated rather 
too arbitrarily, and they often failed, as all laws 
must do which are not drawn from a careful ob- 
servation of the nature of those who are to be 
governed by them. Astronomers have reason to 
be grateful for the theorems which he was the first 
to establish; but so far as regards the progress of 
the science of inductive reasoning, it is perhaps to 
be regretted, that the seventeen years which he 
wasted in random and unconnected guesses 
should have been finally rewarded, by discoveries 
splendid enough to shed deceitful lustre upon the 
method by which he arrived at them. 


* Venturi. Essai sur les ouvrages de Leo. da Vinci. 
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Galileo himself clearly perceived the fallacious 
nature of these speculations on numbers and pro- 
portions, and has expressed his sentiments con- 
cerning them very unequivocally. “Tow great 
and common an error appears to me the mistake 
of those who persist in making their knowledge 
and apprehension the measure of the apprehen- 
sion and knowledge of God ; as if that alone were 
perfect, which they understand to be so. But I, 
on the contrary, observe that Nature has other 
scales of perfection, which we cannot comprehend, 
and rather seem disposed to class among imper- 
fections. For instance, among the relations of 
different numbers, those appear to us most perfect 
which exist between numbers nearly related to 
each other ; as the double, the triple, the propor- 
tion of three to two, &c.; those appear less per- 
fect which exist between numbers remote from, 
and prime to cach other; as 11 to 7, 17 to 13, 53 
to 37, &c.; and most imperfect of all do those ap- 
pear which exist between incommensurable quan- 
tities, which by us are nameless and inexplicable. 
Consequently, if the task had been given to a man, 
of establishing and ordering the rapid motions of 
the heavenly bodies, according to his notions of 
perfect proportions, 1 doubt not that he would 
have arranged them according to the former ra- 
tional proportions; but, on the contrary, God, 
with no regard to our imaginary symmetiies, has 
ordered them in proportions not only incommea- 
surable and irrational, but altogether inapprecia- 
ble by our intellect. A man ignorant of geometry 
may perhaps lament, that the circumference of a 
circle does not happen to be exactly three times 
the diameter, or in some other assignable proportion 
to it, rather than such that we have not yet been 
able to explain what the ratio between them is ; 
but one who has more understanding will know 
that if they were other than they are, thousands of 
admirable conclusions would have been lost, and 
that none of the other properties of the circle 
would have been true: the surface of the sphere 
would not be quadruple of a great circle, nor the 
cylinder be to the sphere as three to two: in short, 
no part of geometry would be true, and as it now 
is. If one of our most celebrated architects had 
had to distribute this vast multitude of fixed stars 
through the great vault of heaven, I believe he 
would have disposed them with beautiful arrange- 
ments of squares, hexagons, and octagons; he 
would have dispersed the larger ones among the 
middle sized and the less, so as to correspond 
exactly with each other; and then he would think 
he had contrived admirable proportions : but God, 
on the contrary, has shaken them out from His 
hand as if by chance, and we, forsooth, must think 
that He has scattered them up yonder without 
any regularity, symmetry, and elegance.” 

It is worth remarking that the dangerous ideas 
of aptitude and congruence of numbers had ta- 
ken such deep and general root, that long after- 
wards, when the reality of Jupiter’s satellites was 
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incontestably established, and Huyghens had dis- 
covered a similar satellite near Saturn, he was so 
rash as to declare his belief, (unwarned by the 
vast progress which astronomy had made in his 
own time,) that no more satellites would be dis- 
covered, since the one which he discovered near 
Saturn, with Jupiter’s four, and our moon, made 
up the number six, exactly equal to the number of 
the principal planets. Every reader knows that 
this notion, so unworthy the genius of Huyghens, 
has been since exploded by the discovery both of 
of new planets, and new satellites, 

Francesco Sizzi, a Florentine astronomer, took 
the matter up in a somewhat different strain from 
Kepler.+— “There are seven windows given to 
animals in the domicile of the head, through which 
the air is admitted to the rest of the tabernacle of 
the body, to enlighten, to warm, and nourish it, 
which are the principal parts of the pexpoxoopos (or 
little world) ; two nostrils, two eyes, two ears, and 
a mouth ; so in the heavens, as in a paxpoxoopos 
(or great world), there are two favourable 
stars, two unpropitious, two luminaries, and Mer- 
cury alone undecided and indifferent. From 
which and many other similar phenomena of na- 
ture, such as the seven metals, &c., which it were 
tedious to enumerate, we gather that the number 
of planets is necessarily seven. Moreover, the 
satellites are invisible to the naked eye, and 
therefore can exercise no influence on the earth, 
and therefore would be useless, and there- 
fore do not exist. Besides, as well the Jews and 
other ancient nations as modern Europeans have 
adopted the division of the week into seven days, 
and have named them from the seven planets: 
now if we increase the number of the planets this 
whole system falls to the ground.” ‘To these re- 
marks Galileo calmly replied, that whatever 
their force might be, as a reason for believing be- 
forehand that no more than seven planets would be 
discovered, they hardly seemed of sufficient weight 
to destroy the new ones when actually seen. 

Others, again, took a more dogged line of op- 
position, without venturing into the subtle analo- 
gies and arguments of the philosopher just cited. 
They contented themselves, and satisfied others, 
with the simple assertion, that such things were 
not, and could not be, and the manner in which 
they maintained themselves in their incredulity 
was sufficiently ludicrous. ‘Oh, my dear Kep- 
ler,”{ says Galileo, “how I wish that we could 
have one hearty laugh together. Here, at Padua, 
is the principal professor of philosophy, whom I 
have repeatedly and urgently requested to look at 
the moon and planets through my glass, which he 
pertinaciously refuses to do. Why are you not 
here ? what shouts of laughter we should have at 
this glorious folly! and to hear the professor of 
philosophy at Pisa labouring before the grand 
duke with logical arguments, as if with magical 

* Dianoia Astronomica, Venetiis, 1610, 
¢ Kepleri Epistolae. 198 
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incantations, to charm the new planets out of the 
sky.” 

Another opponent of Galileo deserves to be 
named, were it only for the singular impudence 
of the charge he ventures to bring against him. 
“We are not to think,” says Christmann, in 
the Appendix to his Wodus Gordius, “ that Jupiter 
has four satellites given him by nature, in order, 
by revolving round him, toimmortalize the name of 
the Medici, who first had notice of the observation. 
These are the dreams of idle men, who love ludi- 
crous ideas better than our laborious and industri- 
ous correction of the heavens, Nature abhors so 
horrible a chaos, and to the truly wise such vanity 
is detestable. 

Galileo was also urged by the astrologers to at- 
tribute some influence, according to their fantastic 
notions, to the satellites, and the account which 
he gives his friend Dini of his answer to one of 
this class is well worth extracting, as a specimen 
of his method of uniting sarcasm with serious ex- 
postulation; “I must,” says he, “ tell you what 
I said a few days back to one of those nativity-cas- 
ters, whobelieve that God, when he created the 
heavensand the stars, had no thoughts beyond what 
they can themselves conceive, in order to free my- 
self from his tedious importunity ; for he protested 
that unless I would declare to him the effect of the 
Medicean planets, he would reject and deny them 
as needless and superfluous. I believe this set of 
men to be of Sizzi’s opinion, that astronomers dis- 
covered the other seven planets, not by secing 
them corporally in the skies, but only from their 
effects on earth,—much in the manner in which 
some houses are discovered to be haunted by evil 
spirits, not by seeing them, but from the extrava- 
gant pranks which are played there, I replied, that 
he ought to reconsider the hundred or thousand 
opinions which, in the course of his life, he might 
have given, and particularly to examine well the 
events which he had predicted with the help of 
Jupiter, and if he should find that all had succeed- 
ed conformably to his predictions, I bid him pro- 
phecy merrily on, according to’his old and wonted 
rules; for 1 assured him that the new planets 
would not in any degree affect the things which 
are already past, and that in future he would not 
be aless fortunate conjuror than he had been: 
but if, on the contrary, he should find the events 
depending on Jupiter, in some trifling particulars 
not to have agrecd with his dogmas and prognosti- 
cating aphorisms, he ought to set to work to find 
new tables for calculating the constitution of the 
four Jovial circulators at every bygone moment, 
and, perhaps, from the diversity of their aspects, 
he would be able, with accurate observations and 
multiplied conjunctions, to discover the altera- 
tions and variety of influences depending upon 
them; and I reminded him, that in ages past 
they had not acquired knowledge with little la- 
bour, at the expense of others, from written books, 
but that the first inventors acquired the most ex- 
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cellent knowledge of things natural and divine 
with study and contemplation of the vast book 
which nature holds ever open before those who 
have eyes in their forehead and in their brain; 
and that it was a more honourable and praise- 
worthy enterprize with their own watching, toil, 
and study, to discover something admirable and 
new among the infinite number which yet remain 
concealed in the darkest depths of philosophy, 
than to pass a listless and lazy existence, labour- 
ing only to darken the toilsome inventions of 
their neighbours, in order to excuse their own 
cowardice and inaptitude for reasoning, while they 
cry out that nothing can be added to the dis- 
coveries already made.” 

The extract given above from Kepler, is taken 
from an Essay, published with the later editions 
of the Nuncius, the object and spirit of which 
seem to have been greatly misunderstood, even 
by some of Kepler’s intimate friends.—They con- 
sidered it asa covert attack upon Galileo, and, 
accordingly, Maestlin thus writes to him:—“In 
your Essay (which I have just received) you have 
plucked Galileo’s feathers well; I mean, that you 
have shown him not to be the inventor of the teles- 
cope, not to have been the first who observed the 
irregularities of the moon’s surface, not to have 
been the first discoverer of more worlds than the 
ancients were acquainted with, &c. One source 
of exultation was still left him, from the appre- 
hension of which Martin Horky has now entirely 
delivered me.” It is difficult to discover in what 
part of Kepler’s book Maestlin found all this, for 
it is one continued encomium upon Galileo; inso- 
much that Kepler almost apologizes in the pre- 
face for what may seem his intemperate admira- 
tion of his friend. Some might wish I had spok- 
en in more moderate terms in praise of Galileo, 
in consideration of the distinguished men who are 
opposed to his opinions, but [ have written no- 
thing fulsome or insincere. I praise him, for myself; 
I leave other men’s judgments free; and shall 
be ready to join in condemnation when some one 
wiser than myself shall, by sound reasoning, 
point out his errors.” However, Maestlin was 
not the only one who misunderstood Kepler’s in- 
tentions: the Martin Horky of whom he speaks, 
a young German, also signalized himself by a vain 
attack upon the book which he thought his patron 
Kepler condemned. He was then travelling in 
Italy, whence he wrote to Kepler his first undeter- 
mined thoughts about the new discoveries. 
“They are wonderful; they are stupendous; 
whether they are true or false I cannot tell.”* 
He seems soon to have decided that most reputa- 
tion was to be gained on the side of Galileo’s op- 
ponents, and his letters accordingly became filled 
with the most rancorous abuse ofhim, At the same 
time, that the reader may appreciate Horky’s own 
character, we shall quote a short sentence at the 


* Kepleri Epistole. 


















end of one of his letters, where he writes of a pal- 
try piece of dishonesty with as great glee as if he 
had solved an ingenious and scientific problem. 
After mentioning his meeting Galileo at Bologna, 
and being indulged with a trial of his telescope, 
which, he says, “does wonders upon the earth, 
but represents celestial objects falsely ;”* he con- 
cludes with the following honourable sentence : 
—“f must confide to you a theft which I com- 
mitted. I contrived to take a mould of the glass 
in wax, without the knowledge of any one, and, 
when I get home, [ trust to make a telescope even 
better than Galileo’s own.” 

Horky having declared to Kepler, “ I will never 
concede his four new planets to that Italian from 
Padua though I die for it,” followed up this de- 
claration by publishing a book against Galileo, 
which is the one alluded to by Maestlin, as having 
destroyed the little credit which, according to his 
view, Kepler’s publication had left him. This 
book professes to contain the examination of four 
principal questions touching the alleged planets ; 
ist, Whether they exist? 2nd, What they are? 
3rd, What they are like? 4th, Why they are? 
The first question is soon disposed of, by Horky’s 
declaring positively that he has examined the hea- 
vens with Galileo’s own glass, and that no such 
thing as a satellite about Jupiter exists. To the 
second, he declares solemnly, that he does not 
more surely know that he has a soul in his body, 
than that reflected rays are the sole cause of Gali- 
leo’s erroneous observations. In regard to the 
third question, he says, that these planets are like 
the smallest fly compared to an elephant; and, 
finally, concludes on the fourth, that the only use 
of them is to gratify Galileo’s “thirst of gold,” 
and to afford himself a subject of discussion.} 

Galileo did not condescend to notice this im- 
pertinent folly; it was answered by Roffini, a 
pupil of Magini, and by a young Scotchman ot 
the name of Wedderburn, then a student at Pa- 


*Tt may seem extraordinary that any one could 
support an argument by this partial disbelief in the 
instrument, which was allowed on all hands to repre- 
sent terrestrial objects correctly. A similar instance 
of obstinacy, in an almost identical case though in a 
more unpretending station, once came under the 
writer’s own observation. A farmer in Cambridge- 
shire, who had acquired some confused notions of 
the use of the quadrant, consulted him on a new me- 
thod of determining the distances and magnitudes of 
the sun and moon, which he declared were far differ- 
ent from the quantities usually assigned to them. 
After a little conversation, the root of his error, cer- 
tainly sufficiently gross, appeared to be that he had con- 
founded the angular measure of a degree, with 69 1-2 
miles, the linear measure of a degree on the earth’s 
surface, Asa short way of showing his mistake, he 
was desired to determine, in the same manner, the 
height of his barn which stood about 30 yards distant ; 
he lifted the quadrant to his eye, but perceiving, pro- 
bably, the monstrous size to which his principles 
were forcing him, he said, ‘ Oh, Sir, the quadrant’s 
only true for the sky.” He must have been an ob- 
jector of this kind who, said to Galileo‘ Oh, Sir, 
the telescope’s only true for the earth.” 

Tt Venturi. 
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dua, and afterwards a physician at the Court of 
Vienna. In the latter reply we find it mentioned, 
that Galileo was also using his telescope for the 
examination of insects, &c.* Horky sent his per- 
formance triumphantly to Kepler, and, as he re- 
turned home before receiving an answer, he pre- 
sented himself before his patron in the same mis- 
apprehension under which he had written, but the 
philosopher received him with a burst of indigna- 
tion which rapidly undeceived him. The conclu- 
sion of the story is characteristic enough to be 
given in Kepler’s own account of the matter to 
Galileo, in which, after venting his wrath against 
this “scum of a fellow,” whose “ obscurity had 
given audacity,” he says, that Horky begged so 
hard to be forgiven, that “I have taken him again 
into favour upon this preliminary condition, to 
which he has agreed:—that I am to show him 
Jupiter’s satellites, AND HE IS TO SEE THEM, and 
own that they are there.” 

In the same letter Kepler writes, that although 
he has himself perfect confidence in the truth of 
Galileo’s assertions, yet he wishes he could fur- 
nish him with some corroborative testimonies, which 
Kepler could quote in arguing the point with 
others. This request produced the following re- 
ply, from which the reader will also learn the new 
change which had now taken place in Galileo’s 
fortunes, the result of the correspondence with 
Florence, part of which we have already extracted. 
“In the first place, I return you my thanks that 
you first, and almost alone, before the question 
had been sifted (such is your candour and the lof- 
tiness of your mind), put faith in my assertions. 
You tell me you have some telescopes, but not 
sufficiently good to magnify distant objects with 
clearness, and that you anxiously expect a sight 
of mine, which magnifies images more than a 
thousand times. It is mine no longer, for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany has asked it of me, and 
intends to lay it up in his museum, among his 
most rare and precious curiosities, in eternal re- 
membrance of the invention: I have made no oth- 
er of equal excellence, for the mechanical labour 
is very great: I have, however, devised some in- 
struments for figuring and polishing them which I 
am unwilling to construct here, as they could not 
conveniently be carried to Florence, where I shall 
in future reside. You ask, my dear Kepler, for 
other testimonies :—I produce, for one, the Grand 
Duke, who, after observing the Medicean planets 
several times with me at Pisa during the last 
months, made me a present, at parting, worth more 
than athousand florins, and has now invited me 
to attach myself to him with the annual salary of 
one thousand florins, and with the title of Philo- 
sopher and Principal Mathematician to His High- 
ness ; without the duties of any office to perform, 
but with the most complete leisure ; so that I can 


* Quator probl, confut. per J. Wedderbornium., 
Seotobritannum. Patavii. 1610. 


t See page 17, 
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complete my Treatises on Mechanics, on the Con- 
stitution of the Universe, and on Natural and 
Violent Local Motion, of which I have demon- 
strated geometrically many new and admirable 
phenomena. I produce, for another witness, my- 
self, who, although already endowed in this col- 
lege with the noble salary of one thousand florins, 
such as no professor of mathematics ever before 
received, and which I might securely enjoy dur- 
ing my life, even if these planets had deceived me 
and should disappear, yet quit this situation, and 
betake me where want and disgrace will be my 
punishment should I prove to have been mis- 
taken.” 

It is difficult not to regret that Galileo should be 
thus called on to resign his best glasses, but it ap- 
pears probable that on becoming more familiar 
with the Grand Duke, he ventured to suggest 
that this telescope would be more advantageously 
employed in his own hands, than pompously laid 
up in a museum; for in 1637 we find him saying, 
in answer to a request from his friend Micanzio 
to send him a telescope—“I am sorry that | can- 
not oblige you with the glasses for your friend, 
but I am no longer capable of making them, and 
I have just parted with two tolerably good ones 
which I had, reserving only my old discoverer of 
celestial novelties which is already promised to 
the Grand Duke.” Cosmo was dead in 1637, and 
it is his son Ferdinand who is here meant, who 
appears to have inherited his father’s love of sci- 
ence. Galileo tells us, in the same letter, that 
Ferdinand had been amusing himself for some 
months with making object-glasses, and always 
carried one with him to work at wherever he 
went. 

When forwarding this telescope to Cosmo in 
the first instance, Galileo adds, with a very na- 
tural feeling—“ I send it to his highness unadorn- 
ed and unpolished, as I made it for my own use, 
and beg that it may always be left in the same 
state ; for none of the old parts ought to be dis- 
placed to make room for new ones, which will 
have had no share in the watchings and fa- 
tigues of these observations.” A telescope was 
in existence, though with the object-glass broken, 
at the end of the last century, and probably still is 
in the Museum at Florence, which was shown as 
the discoverer of Jupiter’s satellites. Nelli, on 
whose authority this is mentioned, appears to 
question its genuineness. The first reflecting teles- 
cope, made with Newton’s own hands, and 
scarcely possessing less interest than the first of 
Galileo’s, is preserved in the library of the Royal 
Society. 

By degrees the enemies of Galileo and of the 
new stars found it impossible to persevere in their 
disbelief, whether real or pretended, and at length 
seemed resolved to compensate for the sluggish- 
ness of their perception, by its acutencss when 
brought into action. Simon Mayer published his 
“Mundus Jovialis” in 1614, in which he claims 


c 





to have been an original observer of the satellites, 
but, with an affectation of candour, allows that 
Galileo observed them probably about the same 
time. The earliest observation which he has re- 
corded is dated 29th December, 1609, but, not to 
mention the total want of probability that Mayer 
would not have immediately published so interest- 
ing a discovery, it is to be observed, that, as he 
used the old style, this date of 29th December 
agrees with the 8th January, 1610, of the new 
style, which was the date of Galileo’s second ob- 
servation, and Galileo ventured to declare his 
opinion, that this pretended observation was in 
facta plagiarism. 

Scheiner counted five, Rheita nine, and other 
observers, with increasing contempt for Galileo’s 
imperfect announcements, carried the number as 
high as twelve.* In imitation of Galileo’s nomen- 
clature, and to honour the sovereigns of the re- 
spective observers, these supposed additional sa- 
tellites were dignified with the names of Vladisla- 
vian, Agrippine, Urbanoctavian, and Ferdinando- 
tertian planets; but a very short time served to 
show it was as unsafe to exceed as to fall short 
ofthe number which Galileo had fixed upon, for Ju- 
piter rapidly removed himself from the neighbour- 
hood of the fixed stars, which gave rise to these 
pretended discoveries, carrying with him only his 
four original attendants, which continued in every 
part of his orbit to revolve regularly about him. 

Perhaps we cannot better wind up this account 
of the discovery of Jupiter’s satellites, and of the 
intense interest they have at all times inspired, 
than in the words of one who inherits a name wor- 
thy to be ranked with that of Galileo in the list of 
astronomical discoverers, and who takes his own 
place among the most accomplished mathemati- 
cians of the preserit times. “The discovery of 
these bodies was one of the first. brilliant results 
of the invention of the telescope ; one of the first 
great facts which opened the eyes of mankind to 
the system of the universe, which taught them the 
comparative insignificance of their own planet, 
and the superior vastness and nicer mechanism 
of those other bodies, which had before been dis- 
tinguished from the stars only by their motion, 
and wherein none but the boldest thinkers had 
ventured to suspect a community of nature with 
our own globe, This discovery gave the holding 
turn to the opinions of mankind respecting the 


Copernican system; the anology presented by ’ 


these little bodies (little however only in compari- 
son with the great central body about which they 
revolve) performing their beautiful revolutions in 
perfect harmony and order about it, being too 
strong to be resisted. This elegant system was 
watched with all the curiosity and interest the 
subject naturally inspired. The eclipses of the 
satellites speedily attracted attention, and the 
more when it was discerned, as it speedily was, 


* Sherburne’s Sphere of Manilius, London, 1675. 
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by Galileo himself, that they afforded a ready me- 
thod of determining the difference of longitudes of 
distant places on the earth’s surface, by observa- 
tions of the instants of their disappearances and 
reappearances, simultaneously made. ‘Thus the 
first astronomical solution of the great problem of 
the longitude, the first mighty step which pointed 
out a connection between speculative astronomy 
and practical utility, and which, replacing the fast 
dissipating dreams of astrology by nobler visions, 
showed how the stars might really, and without 
fiction, be called arbiters of the destinies of em- 
pires, we owe to the satellites of Jupiter, those 
atoms imperceptible to the naked eye, and floating 
like motes in the beam of their primary—itself an 
atom to our sight, noticed only by the careless 
vulgar as a large star, and by the philosophers of 
former ages as something moving among the stars, 
they knew not what, nor why: perhaps only to 
perplex the wise with fruitless conjectures, and 
harass the weak with fears as idle as their theo- 
ries,”* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Observations on the Moon— Nebule—Saturn— Venus 
lars. 


Tuere were other discoveries announced in Ga- 
lileo’s book of great and unprecedented importance, 
and which scarcely excited less discussion than 
the controverted Medicwan planets, His obser- 
vations on the moon threw additional light on the 
constitution of the solar system, and cleared up 
the difficulties which encumbered the explanation 
of the varied appearance of her surface. The dif- 
ferent theories current at-that day, to account for 
these phenomena, are collected and described by 
Benedetti, and also with some liveliness, in a my- 
thological poem, by Marini.{ We are told, that, 
in the opinion of some, the dark shades on the 
moon’s surface arise from the interposition of opa- 
que bodies floating between her and the sun, which 
prevents his light from reaching those parts: others 
thought, that on account of her vicinity to the 
earth, she was partly tainted with the imperfection 
of our terrestrial and elementary nature, and was 
not of that entirely pure and refined substance of 
which the more remote heavens consist: a third 
party looked on her as a vast mirror, and main- 
tained that the dark parts of her surface were the 
reflected images of our earthly forests and moun- 
tains, 

Galileo’s glass taught him to believe that the 
surface of this planet, far from being smooth and 
polished, as was generally taken for granted, 
really resembled our earthin its structure ; he was 
able distinctly to trace on it the outlines of moun- 


* Herschel’s Address to the Astronomical Society, 


“t Adone di Marini, Venetiis, 1623, Cont. x. 
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tains and other inequalities, the summits of which 
reflected the rays of the sun before these reached 
the lower parts, and the sides of which, turned 
from his beams, lay buried in deep shadow. He 
recognised a distribution into something similar to 
continents of land, and oceans of water, which re- 
flect the sun’s light to us with greater or less viva- 
city, according to their constitution. These con- 
clusions were utterly odious to the Aristotelians ; 
they had formed a preconceived notion of what the 
moon ought to be, and they loathed the doctrines 
of Galileo, who took delight, as they said, in dis- 
torting and ruining the fairest works of nature. It 
was in vain he argued, as to the imaginary perfec- 
tion of the spherical form, that although the moon, 
or the earth, were it absolutely smooth, would in- 
deed be a more perfect sphere than in its present 
rough state, yet touching the perfection of the 
earth, considered as a natural body calculated for 
a particular purpose, every one must see that ab- 
solute smoothness and sphericity would make it 
not only less perfect, but as far from being perfect 
as possible. ‘* What else,” he demanded, “ would 
it be but a vast unblessed desert, void of animals, 
of plants, of cities and of men; the abode of si- 
lence and inaction ; senseless, lifeless, soulless, and 
stript of all those ornaments which make it now so 
various and so beautiful ?” 

He reasoned to no purpose with the slaves of 
the ancient schools: nothing could console them 
for the destruction of their smooth unalterable sur- 
face, and to such an absurd length was this hal- 
lucination carried, that one opponent of Galileo, 
Lodovico delle Colombe, constrained io allow the 
evidence of the sensible inequalities of the moon’s 
surface, attempted to reconcile the old dvctrine 
with the new observations, by asserting, that every 
part of the moon, which to the terrestrial observer 
appeared hollow and sunken, was in fact entirely 
and exactly filled up with aclear crystal substance, 
perfectly imperceptible by the senses, but which 
restored to the moon her accurately spherical and 
smooth surface. Galileo met the argument in the 
manner most fitting, according to one of Aristotle’s 
own maxims, that “itis foolish to refute absurd 
opinions with too much curiosity.” “ Truly,” 
says he, “ the idea is admirable, its only fault is 
that it is neither demonstrated nor demonstrable ; 
but I am perfectly ready to believe it, provided 
that, with equal courtesy, I may be allowed to raise 
upon your smooth surface, crystal mountains 
(which nobody can perceive) ten times higher than 
those which I have actually seen and measured.” 
By threatening to proceed to such extremities, he 
seems to have scared the opposite party into mo- 
deration, for we do not find that the crystalline 
theory was persevered in. 

In the same essay, Galileo also explained at 
some length the cause of that part of the moon be- 
ing visible, which is unenlightened directly by the 
sun in her first and last quarter. Maestlin, and 
before him Leonardo da Vinci, a declar- 
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ed this to arise from what may be called earthshine, 
or the reflection of the sun’s light from the terres- 
trial globe, exactly similar to that which the moon 
affords us when we are similarly placed between 
her and the sun; but the notion had not been 
favourably received, because one of the arguments 
against the earth being a planet, revolving like the 
rest round the sun, was, that it did not shine like 
them, and was therefore of a different nature ; and 
this argument, weak as it-was in itself, the theory 
of terrestrial reflection completely overturned. The 
more popular opinions ascribed this feeble light, 
some to the fixed stars, some to Venus, some to 
the rays of the sun, penetrating and shining through 
the moon. Even the sagacious Benedetti adopted 
the notion of this light being caused by Venus, in 
the same sentence in which he explains the true 
reason of the faint light observed during a total 
eclipse of the moon, pointing out that it is occasion- 
ed by those rays of the sun, which reach the moon, 
after being bent round the sides of the earth by the 
action of our atmosphere.* 

Galileo also announced the detection of innum- 
erable stars, invisible to the unassisted sight ; and 
those remarkable appearances in the heavens, ge- 
nerally called nebule, the most considerable of 
which is familiar to all under thename of the milky 
way, when examined by his instrument, were 
found to resolve themselves intoa vast collection 
of minute stars, too closely congregated to pro- 
duce a separate impression upon the unassisted 
eye.{ Benedetti, who divined that the dark shades 
on the moon’s surface arose from the constitution 
of those parts which suffered much of the light to 
pass into them, and consequently reflected a less 
portion of it, had maintained that the milky way 
was the result of the converse of the same pheno- 
menon, and declared, in the language of his astro- 
nomy,that it was a part of the eighth orb, which did 
not, like the rest, allow the sun’s light to traverse it 
freely, but reflected a small part feebly to our 
sight. 

The Anti-Copernicans would probably have 
been well pleased, if by these eternally renewed 
discussions and disputes, they could have occupied 
Galileo’s time sufficiently to detain his atten- 
tion from his telescope and astronomical observa- 
tions ; but he knew too well where his real strensth 
Jay, and they had scarcely time to compound any 
thing like an argument against him and his theo- 
ries, before they found him in possession of some 
new facts, which they were unprepared to meet, 
otherwise than by the never-failing resource of 
abuse and affected contempt. The year had not 
expired before Galileo had new intelligence to 


* Speculat. Lib. Venetiis, 1585, Epistole. 

t This opinion, with respect to the milky way, had 
been held by some of the ancient astronomers. See 
Manilius. Lib. i. v. 753. 

** Anne magis densa stellarum turba corona 
Contexit flammas, et crasso lumine candet, 
Et fulgore nitet collato clarior orbis.” 
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communicate of the highest importance. Perhaps 
he had been taught caution from the numerous 
piracies which had been committed upon his dis- 
coveries, and he first announced his new disco- 
veries enigmatically, veiling their real import by 
transpositions of the letters in the words which 
described them, (a practice then common, and not 
disused even at a much later date,) and inviting 
all astronomers to declare, within a certain time, if 
they had noted any thing new in the heavens wor- 
thy of observation. The transposed letters which 
he published were— 


‘© Smaismrmilme poeta leumi bune nugtlaviras.” 


Kepler, in the true spirit of his riddling philosophy, 
endeavoured to decypher the meaning, and fancied 
he had succeeded when he formed a barbarous 
Latin verse, 
© Salve umbistineum geminatum Martia proles,” 

conceiving that the discovery, whatever it might 
be, related to the planet Mars, to which Kepler’s 
attention had before been particularly directed. 
The reader, however, need not weary himself in 
seeking a translation of this solution, for at the re- 
quest of the Emperor Rodolph, Galileo speedily 
sent to him the real reading— 


Altissimum planetam tergeminum observavi ; 


that is, “I have observed that the most distant 
planet is triple,” or, as he further explains the mat- 
ter, “I have with great admiration observed that 
Saturn is not a single star, but three together, 
which as it were touch each other; they have no 
relative motion, and are constituted in this form 
000 the middle being somewhat larger than the 
lateral ones. If we examine them with an eye- 
glass which magnifies the surface less than 1000 
times, the three stars do not appear very distinctly, 
but Saturn has an oblong appearance, like the ap- 
pearance of an olive, thus > NowlI have dis- 
covered a court for Jupiter, and two servants for 
this old man, who aid his steps and never quit his 
side.” Galileo was, however, no match in this 
style of writing for Kepler, who disapproved his 
friend’s metaphor, and, in his usual fanciful and 
amusing strain,— I will not,” said he, “ make 
an old man of Saturn, nor slaves of his attendant 
globes, but rather let this tricorporate form be Ge- 
ryon, so shall Galileo be Hercules, and the teles- 
cope his club ; armed with which, he has conquer- 
ed that distant planet, and dragged him from the 
remotest depths of nature, and exposed him to the 
view of all.” Galileo’s glass was not of sufficient 
power to show him the real constitution of this 
extraordinary planet; it was reserved for Huyg- 
hens, about the year 1656, to declare to the world 
that these supposed attendant stars are in fact 
part of a ring which surrounds, and yet is com- 
pletely distinct from the body of Saturn ;* and the 

* Huyghens announced his discovery in this form : 


aaaaaaacccccdececeghiiiiiiillllmmnn 
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still more accurate observations of Herschel have 
ascertained that it consists of two concentric rings 
revolving round the planet, and separated from 
each other by a space which our most powerful 
telescopes scarcely enable us to measure. 

Galileo’s second statement concluded with the 
remark, that “in the other planets nothing new 
was to be observed ;” but a month had_ scarcely 
elapsed, before he communicated to the world 
another enigma, 

Hee immatura & me jam frustra leguntur oy, 
which, as he said, contained the announcement of 
of a new phenomenon, in the highest degree im- 
portant to the truth of the Copernican system. 
The interpretation of this is, 

Cynthiae figuras aemulatur mater amorum, 


that is to say,—Venus rivals the appearances 
of the moon—for Venus being now arrived at that 
part of her orbit in which she is placed between 
the earth and the sun, and consequently, with 
only a part of her enlightened surface turned to- 
wards the earth, the telescope showed her in a 
crescent form, like the moon in a similar position, 
and tracing her through the whole of her orbit 
round the sun, or at least so long as she was not 
invisible from his overpowering light, Galileo had 
the satisfaction of seeing the enlightened portion in 
cach position assume the form appropriate to that 
hypothesis. It was with reason, therefore, that he 
laid stress on the importance of this observation, 
which also established another doctrine scarcely 
less obnoxious to the Anti-Copernicans, namely, 
that a new point of resemblance was here found 
between the earth and one of the principal pla- 
nets ; and as the reflection from the earth upon 
the moon had shown it to be luminous like the 
planets when subjected to the rays of the sun, so 
this change of apparent figure demonstrated that 
one of the planets not near the earth, and there- 
fore probably all, were in their own nature not 
luminous, and only reflected the sun’s light which 
fell upon ther ; an inference, of which the proba- 
bility was still farther increased a few years later 
by the observation of the transit of Mercury over 
the sun’s disc. 

It is curious that only twenty-five years before 
this discovery of the phases (or appearances) of 
Venus, acommentator of Aristotle, under the name 
of Lucillus Philaltheus, had advanced the doc- 
trine that all the planets except the moon are lu- 
minous of themselves, and in proof of his asser- 
tion had urged, “that if the other planets and 
fixed stars received their light from the sun, they 
would, as they approached and receded from him, 
or as he approached and receded from them, as- 
sume the same phases as the moon, which, he 
adds, we have never yet observed.”—He further 
remarks, “that Mercury and Venus would, in the 


afterwards recomposed into the sentence. Annulo 
cingitur, tenui, plano, nusquam coherente, ad eclipti- 
cam inclinato, De Saturni Lund. Hage, 1656. 
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supposed case of their being nearer the earth 
than the sun, eclipse it occasionally, just as eclipses 
are occasioned by the moon.” Perhaps it is still 
more remarkable, that these very passages, in 
which the reasoning is so correct, though the facts 
are too hastily taken for granted, (the common 
error of that school,) are quoted by Benedetti, ex- 
pressly to show the ignorance and presumption ot 
the author. Copernicus, whose want of instru- 
ments had prevented him from observing the 
horned appearance of Venus when between the 
earth and sun, had perceived how formidable 
an obstacle the non-appearance of this phenome- 
non presented to his system; he endeavoured, 
though unsatisfactorily, to account for it by sup- 
posing that the rays of the sun passed freely 
through the body of the planet, and Galileo takes 
occasion to praise him for not being deterred from 
adopting the system, which, on the whole, ap- 
peared to agree best with the phenomena, by 
meeting with some which it did not enable him to 
explain. Milton, whose poem is filled with allu- 
sions to Galileo and his astronomy, has not suf- 
fered this beautiful phenomenon to pass unnotic- 
ed. After describing the creation of the Sun, he 
adds :— 

Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 

Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 

And hence the morning planet gilds her horns.* 

Galileo also assured himself, at the same time, 
that the fixed stars did not receive their light from 
the sun. This he ascertained by comparing the 
vividness of their light, in all positions, with the 
feebleness of that of the distant planets, and by ob- 
serving the different degrees of brightness with 
which all the planets shone at different distances 
fromthesun. .The mire remote planets did not, of 
course, afford equal facilities with Venus for so 
decisive an observation ; but Galileo thought he 
observed, that when Mars was in quadratures, (or 
in the quarters, the middle points of his path on 
either side,) his figure varied slightly from a per- 
fect circle. Galileo concludes the letter, in which 
he announces these last observations to his pupil 
Castelli, with the following expressions, showing 
how justly he estimated the opposition they en- 
countered :—“ You almost make me laugh by 
saying that these clear observations are sufficient 
to convince the most obstinate: it seems you 
have yet tc learn that long ago the observations 
were enough to convince those who are capable 
of reasoning, and those who wish to learn the 
truth; but that to convince the obstinate, and 
those who care for nothing beyond the vain ap- 
plause of the stupid and senseless vulgar, not even 
the testimony of the stars would suffice, were they 
to descend on earth to speak for themselves. 
Let us then endeavour to procure some know- 
ledge for ourselves, and rest contented with this 

* B. vii. $364. Other passages may be examined 
in B. i. 286; iii. 565—590, 722—733 ; iv. 589; v. 
261, 414; vii. 577; viii. 1—178. on 
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sole satisfaction; but of advancing in popular 
opinion, or gaining the assent of the book-philo- 
sophers, let us abandon both the hope and the de- 


sire,” 
CHAPTER IX. 


Account of the Academia Lincca—Del Cimento— 
Royal Sociely. 


GaLiLEo’s resignation of the mathematical pro- 
fessorship at Padua oceasioncd much dissatisfac- 
tion to all those who were connected with that 
university. Perhaps not fully appreciating his de- 
sire of returning to his native country, and the 
importance to him and to the scientific world in 
general, of the complete leisure which Cosmo se- 
cured to him at Florence, (for by the terms of his 
diploma he was not even required to reside at 
Pisa, nor to give any lectures, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions, to sovereign princes and other 
strangers of distinction,) the Venetians remem- 
bered only that they had offered him an honour- 
able asylum when almost driven from Pisa ; that 
they had inercased his salary to four times the sum 
which any previous professor had enjoyed; and, 
finally, by an almost unprecedented decree, that 
they had but just secured him in his post during 
the remainder of his life. Many took such of- 
fence as to refuse to have any further communica- 
tion with him; and Sagredo, a constant friend of 
Galileo, wrote him word that he had been threat- 
ened with a similar desertion unless he should 
concur in the same peremptory resolution, which 
threats, however, Sagredo, at the same time, inti- 
mates his intention of braving. 

Early in the year 1611, Galileo made his first 
appearance in Rome, where he was received with 
marks of distinguished consideration, and where 
all ranks were eager to share the pleasure of con- 
templating the new discoveries. “Whether we 
consider cardinal, prince, or prelate, he found an 
honourable reception from them all, and had their 
palaces as open and free to him as the houses of 
his private friends.”* Among other distinctions 
he was solicited to become a member of the newly- 
formed philosophical society, the once celebrated 
Academia Lincea, to which he readily assented. 
The founder of this society was Federigo Cesi, 
the Marchese di Monticelli, a young Roman no- 
bleman, the devotion of whose time and fortune 
to the interests of science has not been by any 
means rewarded with a reputation commensurate 
with his deserts. If the energy of his mind had 
been less worthily employed than in fostering the 
cause of science and truth, and in extending the 
advantages of his birth and fortune to as many as 
were willing to co-operate with him, the name of 


* Salusbury, Math. Coll. 
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Federigo Cesi might have appeared more promi- 
nently on the page of history. Cesi had scarcely 
completed his 18th year, when, in 1603, he form- 
ed the plan of a philosophical society, which in 
the first instance consisted only of himself and 
three of his most intimate friends, Hecke, a Fle- 
mizh physician, Stelluti, and Anastasio de Filiis 
Cesi’s futher, the Duca d’ Acquasparta, who was 
of an arbitrary and extravagant temper, consider- 
ed such pursuits and associates as derogatory to 
his son’s rank ; he endeavoured to thwart the de- 
sign by the most violent and unjustifiable proceed- 
ings, in consequence of which, Cesi in the begin- 
ning of 1605 privately quitted Rome, Heeke was 
obliged to leave Italy altogether from fear of the 
Inquisition, which was excited against him, and the 
academy was for a time virtually dissolved. The 
details of these transactions are foreign to the pre- 
sent narrative: it will be enough to mention that, 
in 1609, Cesi, who had never altogether abandon- 
ed his scheme, found the opposition decaying 
which he at first experienced, and with better 
success he renewed the plan which he had sketched 
six years before. A few extracts from the Regu- 
lations will serve to show the spirit in which this 
distinguished society was conceived :— 

“The Lyncean Society desires for its academi- 
cians, philosophers eager for real knowledge, who 
will give themselves to the study of nature, and 
especially to mathematics ; at the same time it 
will not neglect the ornaments of elegant litera- 
ture and philology, which like a graceful garment 
adorn the whole body of science.—In the pious love 
of wisdom, and to the praise of the most good and 
most high God, let the Lynceans give their minds, 
first to observation and reflection, and afterwards 
to writing and publishing.—It is not within the 
Lyncean plan to find leisure for recitations and 
declamatory assemblies ; the meetings will nei- 
ther be frequent nor full, and chiefly for transact- 
ing the necessary business of the society: but 
those who wish to enjoy such exercises will in no 
respect be hindered, provided they attend them as 
accessory studies, decently and quietly, and with- 
out making promises and professions of how much 
they are about todo. For there is ample philoso- 
phical employment for every one by himself, par- 
ticularly if pains are taken in travelling and in the 
observation of natural phenomena, and in the 
book of nature which every one has at home, that 
is to say, the heavens and the earth ; and enough 
may be learned from the habits of constant corre- 
spondence with each other, and alternate offices of 
counsel and assistance.—Let the first fruits of wis- 
dom be love ; and so let the Lynceans love each 
other as if united by the strictest ties, nor suffer 
any interruption of this sincere bond of love and 
faith, emanating from the source of virtue and phi- 
losophy.—Let them add to their names the title of 
Lyncean, which has been advisedly chosen as a 
warning and constant stimulus, especially when 
they write on any literary subject, also in their pri- 
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vate letters to their associates, and in general 
when any work comes from them wisely and well 
performed.—The Lynceans will pass over in si- 
lence all political controversies and quarrels of ev- 
ery kind, and wordy disputes, especially gratui- 
tous ones, which give occasion to deceit, unfriend- 
liness, and hatred ; like men who desire peace, 
and seek to preserve their studies free from moles- 
tation, and to avoid every sort of disturbance. 
And if any one by command of his superiors, or 
from some other necessity, is reduced to handle 
such matters, since they are foreign to physical 
and mathematical science, and consequently alien 
to the object of the Academy, let them be printed 
without the Lyncean name.”* 

The socicty which was eventually organized 
formed but a very trifling part of the comprehen- 
sive scheme which Cesi originally proposed to 
himself; it had been his wish to establish a scien- 
tific Order which should havecorresponding lodges 
in the principal towns of Europe, and in other 
parts of the globe, cach consisting of not more 
than five nor less than three members, besides an 
unlimited number of Academicians not restricted 
to any particular residence or regulations. The 
mortifications and difficulties to which he was sub- 
jected from his father’s unprincipled behaviour, 
rendered it most extraordinary and admirable that 
he should have ventured to undertake even so 
much as he actually carried into execution. He 
promised to furnish to the members of his society 
such assistance as they might require in the pro- 
secution of their respective researches, and also to 
defray the charges of publishing such of their 
works as should be thought worthy of appearing 
withthe common sanction. Such liberal offers were 
not likely to meet with an unfavourable recep- 
tion: they were thankfully accepted by many 
well qualified to carry his design into execution, 
and Cesi was soon enabled formally to open his 
academy, the distinctive title of which he borrow- 
ed from the Lynx, with reference to the piercing 
sight which that animal has been supposed to pos- 
sess. This quality seemed to him an appropri- 
ate emblem of those which he desired to find in 
his academicians, for the purpose of investigating 
the secrets of nature ; and although, at the present 
day, the name may appear to border on the gro- 
tesque, it was conceived in the spirit of the age, 
and the fantastic names of the numberless socie- 
ties which were rapidly formed in various parts of 
Italy far exceed whatever degree of quaintness 
may be thought to belong to the Lyncean name. 
The Inflamed—the Transformed—the Uneasy— 
the Humorists—the Fantastic—the Intricate—the 


* Perhaps it was to deprecate the hostility of the 
Jesuits that, at the close of these Regulations, the 
Lynceans are directed to address their prayers, 
among other Saints, especially to Ignatius Loyola, as 
to one who greatly favoured the interests of learning. 
Odescalchi.. Memorie dell’ Acad, de’ Lincei, Ro- 
ma, 1806. 





Indolent—the Sense!less—the Undeceived—the 
Valiant—the therial Societies are selected from 
a vast number of similar institutions, the names of 
which, now almost their sole remains, are collect- 
ed by the industry of Morhof and Tiraboschi.* 
The Humorists are named by Morhof as the only 
Italian philosophical society anterior to the Lyn- 
ceans ; their founder was Paolo Mancino, and the 
distinctive symbol which they adopted was rain 
dropping from a cloud, with the motto Redit agmine 
dulci ; — their title is derived from the same me- 
taphor. The object of their union appears to 
have been similar to that of the Lynceans, but 
they at no time attained to the celebrity to which 
Cesi’s society rose from the moment of its incorpo- 
ration. Cesi took the presidency for his life, and 
the celebrated Baptista Porta was appointed vice 
president at Naples. Stelluti acted as the legal 
representative of the society, with the title of pro- 
curatore, Of the other two original members 
Anastasio de Filiis was dead, and although 
Hecke returned to Italy in 1614, and rejoined the 
Academy, yet he was soon afterwards struck off 
the list in consequence of his lapsing into insani- 
ty. Among the academicians we find the names 
of Galileo, Fabio Colonna, Lucas Valerio, Gui- 
ducci, Welser, Giovanni Fabro, Terrentio, Virgi- 
nio Cesarini, Ciampoli, Molitor, Cardinal Barbe- 
rino, (nephew of Pope Urban VIII.) Stelliola, 
Salviati, &e. 

The principal monument still remaining of the 
zeal and industry to which Cesi incited his acade- 
micians is the Phytobasanos, a compendium of the 
natural history of Mexico, which must be consi- 
dered a surprising performance for the times in 
which it-appeared. It was written by a Spaniard 
named Hernandez; and Reccho, who often has 
the credit of the whole work, made great additions 
to it. During fifty years the manuscript had been 
neglected, when Cesi discovered it, and employed 
Terrentio, Fabro, and Colonna, all Lynceans, to 
publish it enriched with their notes and emendations. 
Cesi himself published several treatises, two of 
which are extant; his Tabula Phylosophice, and 
a Dissertation on Bees entitled 4piarium, the only 
known copy of which last is in the library of the 
Vatican. His great work, Theatrum Nalura, 
was never printed; a circumstance which tends 
to show that he did not assemble the society round 
him for the purpose of ministering to his own 
vanity, but postponed the publication of his own 
productions to the labours of his coadjutors. ‘This, 
and many other valuable works belonging to the 
academy existed in manuscript till lately in the 
Albani Library at Rome. Cesi collected, not a 
large, but an useful library for the use of the aca- 
demy, (which was afterwards augmented on the 
premature death of Cesarin! by the donation of 





* Polyhistor Literarius, &c.—Storia della Letterat, 
Ital. The still existing society of Chaff, more gene- 
rally known by its Italian title, Della Crusca, belongs 
to the same period, 
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his books) ; he filled a botanical garden with the 
rarer specimens of plants, and arranged a museum 
of natural curiosities ; his palace at Rome was 
constantly open to the academicians ; his purse 
and his influence were employed with equal libe- 
rality in their service. 

Cesi’s death, in 1632, put a sudden stop to the 
prosperity of the society, a consequence which 
may be attributed to the munificence with which 
he had from the first sustained it: no one could 
be found to fill his place in the princely manner 
to which the academicians were accustomed, and 
the society, after lingering some years under the 
nominal patronage of Urban VIII, gradually de- 
cayed, till, by the death of its principal members, 
and dispersion of the rest, it became entirely ex- 
tinct*. Bianchi, whose sketch of the academy 
was almost the only one till the appearance of 
Qdescalchi’s history, made an attempt to revive 
it in the succeeding century, but without any per- 
manent effect. A society under the same name 
has been formed since 1784, and is still flourish- 
ingin Rome. Before leaving the subject it may 
be mentioned, that one of the earliest notices that 
Bacon’s works were known in Italy is to be found 
in a letter to Cesi, dated 1625; in which Pozzo, 
who had gone to Paris with Cardinal Barberino, 
mentions having seen them there with great admi- 
ration, and suggests that Bacon would be a fit 
person to be proposed as a member of their socie- 
ty. After Galileo’s death, three of his principal 
followers, Viviani, Torricelli, and Aggiunti form- 
ed the plan of establishing a similar philosophical 
society, and though Aggiunti and Torricelli died 
before the scheme could be realized, Viviani press- 
ed it forward, and, under the auspices ot Ferdi- 
nand II., formed a society, which, in 1657, merged 
in the famous Academia del Cimento, or Experi- 
mental Academy. This latter held its occasional 
meetings at the palace of Ferdinand’s brother, 
Leopold de’ Medici: it was composed chiefly, if 
not entirely, of Galileo’s pupils and friends. Du- 
ring the few years that this society lasted, one of the 
principal objects of which was declared to be the 
repetition and developement of Galileo’s experi- 
ments, it kept up a correspondence with the prin- 
cipal philosophers in every part of Europe, but 
when Leopold was, in 1666, created a cardinal, it 
appears to have been dissolved, scarcely ten years 
after its institutionj. This disgression may be 
excused in favour of so interestingan establishment 
as the Academia Lincea, which preceded by half 
a century the formation of the Royal Society of 
London, and Académie Frangoise of Paris, 

These latter two are mentioned together, pro- 
bably for the first time, by Salusbury. The pas- 
sage is curious in an historical point of view, and 
worth extracting: “In imitation of these societies, 

* F. Colonne Phytobasanus Jano Planco Auctore. 
Florent, 1744. 

! tery Saggio di Storia Literaria Fiorentina, Luc- 
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Paris and London have erected theirs of Les Beaux 
Esprits, and of the Virluosi: the one by the 
countenance of the most eminent Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the other by the royal encouragement of his 
sacred Majesty that now is. The Beaux Esprits 
have published sundry volumes of their moral and 
physiological conferences, with the laws and his- 
tory of their fellowship; and I hope the like in 
due time from our Royal Society ; that so such as 
envie their fame and felicity, and such as suspect 
their ability and candour, may be silenced and 
disappointed in their detractions and expecta- 
tions.”* 


CHAPTER xX. 


Spots on the Sun—Essay on Floating Bodies—Sche- 
iner—Change in Saturn. 


Gauteo did not indulge the curiosity of his Ro- 
man friends by exhibiting only the wonders alrea- 
dy mentioned, which now began to lose the gloss 
of novelty, but disclosed a new discovery, which 
appeared still more extraordinary, and, to the op- 
posite faction, more hateful than any thing of which 
he had yet spoken. This was the discovery which 
he first made in the month of March, 1611, of dark 
spots on the body ofsun. A curious fact, and one 
which well serves to illustrate Galileo’s superiority 
in seeing things simply as they are, is, that these 
spots had been observed and recorded centuries 
before he existed, but, for want of careful observa- 
tion, their true nature had been constantly misap- 
prehended. One of the most celebrated occasions 
was in the year 807 of our era, in which a dark 
spot is mentioned as visible on the face of the sun 
during seven or eight days. It was then suppos- 
ed to be Mercuryt. Kepler, whose astronomical 
knowledge would not suffer him to overlook that it 
was impossible that Mercury could remain so long 
in conjunction with the sun, preferred to solve the 
difficulty by supposing that, in Aimoin’s original 
account, the expression was not octo dies (eight 
days), but octoties—a barbarous word, which he 
supposed to have been written for octies (eight 
times) ; and that the other accounts (in which the 
number of days mentioned is different) copying 
loosely from the first, had both mistaken the word, 
and misquoted the time which they thought they 
found mentioned there. It is impossible to look 
on this explanation as satisfactory, but Kepler, 
who at that time did not dream of spots on the sun, 
was perfectly contented withit. In 1609, he him- 
self observed upon the sun a black spot, which he 
in like manner mistook for Mercury, and unlucki- 
ly the day, being cloudy, did not allow him to 
contemplate it sufficiently long todiscover his error, 
which the slowness of its apparent motion would 


* Salusbury’s Math. Coll. vol. ii. London, 1664. 
} Aimoini Hist. Francorum. Parisiis, 1567. 
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soon have pointed out.* He hastened to publish 
his supposed observation, but no sooner was Ga- 
lileo’s discovery of the solar spots announced, than 
he, with that candour which as much as his fligh- 
ty disposition certainly characterized him at all 
times, retracted his former opinion, and owned his 
belief that he had been mistaken. In fact, it is 
known from the more accurate theory which we 
now possess of Mercury’s motions, that it did not 
pass over the sun’s face at the time when Kepler 
thought he perceived it there. 

Galileo’s observations were in their consequen- 
ces to him particularly unfortunate, as in the course 
of the controversy in which they engaged him, he 
first became personally embroiled withthe power- 
ful party, whose prevailing influence was one of 
the chief causes of his subsequent misfortunes. 
Before we enter upon that discussion, it will be 
proper to mention another famous treatise which 
Galileo produced soon after his return from Rome 
to Florence, in 1612, This is, his Discourse on 
Floating Bodies, which restored Archimedes’ the- 
ory of hydrostatics, and has, of course, met with 
the opposition which few of Galileo’s words failed 
io encounter. In the commencement, he thought 
it necessary to apologize for writing on a subject 
so different from that which chiefly occupied the 
public attention, and declared that he had been too 
closely occupied in calculating the periods of the 
revolutions of Jupiter’s satellites to permit him to 
publish any thing earlier. These periods he had 
succeeded in determining during the preceding 
year, whilst at Rome, and he now announced 
them to complete their circuits, the first in about 1 
day, 18 1-2 hours ; the second in 3 days, 13 hours, 
20 minutes ; the third in 7 days, 4 hours ; and 
the outermost in 16 days, 18 hours. All these num- 
bers he gave merely as approximately true, and 
promised to continue his observations, forthe pur- 
pose of correcting the results. He then adds an 
announcement of his recent discovery of the solar 
spots, “ which, as they change their situation, of- 
fer a strong argument, either that the sun revolves 
on itself, or that, perhaps, other stars, like Venus 
and Mercury, revolve about it, invisible at all 
other times, on account of the small distance to 
which they are removed from him.” To this he 
afterwards subjoined, that, by continued observa- 
tion, he had satisfied himself that these solar spots 
were in actual contact with the surface of the sun, 
where they are continually appearing and disap- 
pearing; that their figures were very irregular, 
some being very dark, and others not so black ; 
that one would often divide into three or four, and, 
at other times, two, three, or more would unite 
into one ; besides which, that they had all a com- 
mon and regular motion, with which they revolv- 
ed round with the sun, which turned upon its axis 
in about the time of a lunar month. 

Having by these prefatory observations assuag- 
ed the public thirst for astronomical novelties, he 
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ventures to introduce the principal subject of the 
treatise above mentioned. The question of float- 
ing bridges had been discussed at one of the scien- 
tific parties, assembled at the house of Galileo’s 
friend Salviati, and the general opinion of the com- 
pany appearing to be that the floating or sinking 
of a body depended principally upon its shape, 
Galileo undertook to convince them of their error. 
If he had not preferred more direct arguments, he 
might merely have told them that in this instance 
they were opposed to their favourite Aristotle, 
whose words are very unequivocal on the point in 
dispute. “Form is not the cause why a body 
moves downwards rather than upwards, but it 
does affect the swiftness with which it moves ;”* 
which is exactly the distinction which those who 
called themselves Aristotelians were unable to per- 
ceive, and to which the opinions of Aristotle him- 
self were not always true. Galileo states the dis- 
cussion to have immediately arisen from the asser- 
tion of some one in the company, that condensa- 
tion is the effect of cold, and ice was mentioned 
as an instance. On this, Galileo observed, that 
ice is rather water rarefied than condensed, the 
proof of which is, that ice always floats upon wa- 
ter.} It was replied, that the reason of this phe- 
nomenon was, not the superior lightness of the ice, 
but its incapacity, owing to its flat shape, to pene- 
trate and overcome the resistance of the water. 
Galileo denied this, and asserted that ice of any 
shape would float upon water, and that, ifa flat 
piece of ice were forcibly taken to the bottom, it 
would of itself rise again to the surface. Upon 
this assertion it appears that the conversation be- 
came so clamorous, that Galileo thought it perti- 
nent to commence his Essay with the following 
observation on the advantage of delivering scienti- 
fic opinions in writing, “ because in conversation- 
al argument, either one or other party, or perhaps 
both, are apt to get overwarm, and to speak over- 
loud, and either do not suffer each other to be 
heard, orelse, transported with the obstinacy of 
not yielding, wander far away from the original 
proposition, and confound both themselves and 
their auditors with the novelty and variety of their 
assertions.” After this gentle rebuke he proceeds 
with his argument, in which he takes occasion to 
state the famous hydrostatical paradox, of which 
the earliest notice is tobe found in Stevin’s works, 
a contemporary Flemish engineer, and refers it to 
a principle on which we shall enlarge in another 
chapter. He then explains the true theory of 
buoyancy, and refutes the false reasoning on 
which the contrary opinions were founded, with a 
variety of experiments. 

The whole value and interest of experimental 


* De Calo. lib. 4. 

+t For a discussion of this singular. phenomenon, 
see Treatise on Heat, p. 12; and it is worth while to 
remark in passing, what an admirable mstance it af- 
fords of Galileo’s instantaneous abandonment of a the- 
ory so soon as it became inconsistent with experi- 
ment, 
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processes generally depends ona variety of minute 
circumstances, the detail of which would be par- 
ticularly unsuited to a sketch like the present one. 
For those who are desirous of becoming more fa- 
miliar with Galileo’s mode of conducting an argu- 
ment, it is fortunate that such a series of experi- 
ments exists as that contained in this essay; ¢x- 


periments which, from their simplicity, admit of 


being for the most part concisely enumerated, and 
at the same time possess so much_ intrinsic 
beauty and characteristic power of forcing con- 
viction. They also present an admirable speci- 
men of the talent for which Galileo was so de- 
servedly famous, of inventing ingenious arguments 
in favour of his adversaries’ absurd opinions before 
he condescended to crush them, showing that no- 
thing but his love of truth stood in the way of his 
being a more subtle sophist than any amongst 
them. In addition to these reasons for giving 
these experiments somewhat in detail, is the fact 
that all explanation of one of the principal pheno- 
mena to which they allude is omitted in many 
more modern treatises on Hydrostatics ; and in 
some it is referred precisely to the false doctrines 
here confuted, 

The marrow of the disnute is included in Gali- 
leo’s assertion, that “ The diversity of figure given 
to any solid cannot be in any way the cause of its 
absolutely sinking or floating ; so that if a solid, 
when formed for example into a spherical figure, 
sinks or floats in the water, the same body will 
sink or float in the same water, when put into any 
other form. The breadth of the figure may in- 
deed retard its velocity, as weil of ascent as de- 
scent, and more and more according as the said 
figure is reduced to a greater breadth and thin- 
ness; but that it may be reduced to such a form 
as absolutely to put an end to its motion in the 
same fluid, I hold to be impossible. In this I 
have met with great contradictors who, producing 
some experiments, and in particular a thin board 
of ebony, and a ball of the same wood, and show- 
ing that the ball in water sinks to the bottom,* and 
that the board if put lightly on the surface floats, 
have held and confirmed themselves in their opinion 
with the authority of Aristotle, that the cause of 
the restis the breadth of the figure, unable by its 
small weight to pierce and penetrate the resistance 
of the water’s thickness, which is readily over- 
come by the other spherical figure.” For the purpose 
of these experiments, Galileo recommends a sub- 
stance such as wax, which may be easily moulded 
into any shape, and with which, by the addition 
of a few filings of lead, a substance may be readily 
made of any required specific gravity. He then 
declares that if a ball of wax of the size of an 
orange, or bigger, be made in this manner heavy 
enough to sink to the bottom, but so lightly that 
if we take from it only one grain of lead it returns 


* Ebony is one of the few woods heavier than water. 
See Treatise on Hydrostatics. 
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to the top; and if the same wax be afterwards 
moulded into a broad and thin cake, or into any 
other figure, regular or irregular, the addition of 
the same grain of lead will always make it sink, 
and it will again rise when we remove the lead 
from it. ‘But methinks [hear some of the ad- 
versaries raise a doubt upon my produced experi- 
ment: and, first, they offer to my consideration that 
the figure, as a figure simply, and disjunct trom 
the matter, works no effect but requires to be con- 
joined with the matter; and, moreover, not with 
every matter, but with those only wherewith it may 
be able to execute the desired operation. Just as we 
see by experience that an acute and sharp angle 
is more apt to cut than an obtuse; yet always 
provided that both one and the other are joined 
with a matter fit to cut, as for instance, steel. 
Therefore a knife with a fine and sharp edge cuts 
bread or wood with much case, which it will not 
do if the edge be blunt and thick ; but if, instead 
of steel, any one will take wax and mould it into a 
knife, undoubtedly he will never learn the effects 
of sharp and blunt edges, because neither of them 
will cut ; the wax being unable, by reason of its 
flexibility, to overcome the hardness of the wood 
and bread. And therefore, applying the like dis- 
course to our argument, they say that the differ- 
ence of figure will show different effects with re- 
gard to floating and sinking, but not conjoined 
with any kind of matter, but only with those mat- 
ters which by their weight are able to overcome 
the viscosity of the water (like the ebony which 
they have selected) ; and he that will select cork 
or other light wood to form solids of different 
figures, would in vain seek to find out what opera- 
tion figure has in sinking or floating, because all 
would swim, and that not through any property 
of this or that figure, but through the debility ot 
the matter.” 

“When I begin to examine one by one all the 
particulars here produced, I allow not only that 
figures, simply as such, do not operate in natural 
things, but also that they are never separated 
from the corporeal substance, nor have I ever al- 
leged them to be stript of sensible matter: and 
also I freely admit, that in our endeavours to ex- 
amine the diversity of accidents which depend 
upon the variety of figures, it is necessary to ap- 
ply them to matters which obstruct not the various 
operations of those various figures. I admit and 
grant that I should do very ill if I were to try the 
influence of a sharp edge with a knife of wax, 
applying it to cut an oak, because no sharpness in 
wax is able to cut that very hard wood. But yet 
such an experiment of this knife would not be 
beside the purpose to cut curded milk, or other 
very yielding matter; nay, in such matters, the 
wax is more convenient than steel for finding the 
difference depending on the acuteness of the an- 
gles, because milk is cut indifferently with a razor, 
or a blunt knife. We must therefore have regard 
not only to the hardness, solidity, or weight of the 














bodies which, under different figures, are to divide 
some matters asunder; but also, on the other 
hand, to the resistance of the matter to be penetrat- 
ed. And, since I have chosen a matter which 
does penetrate the resistance of the water, and in 
all figures descends to the bottom, my antagonists 
can charge me with no defect; nor (to revert to 
their illustration) have I attempted to test the efli- 
cacy of acuteness by cutting with matters unable 
to cut. I subjoin withal, that all caution, distinc- 
tion, and election of matter would be superfluous 
and unnecessary, if the body to be cut should not 
at all resist the cutting: if the knife were to be 
used in cutting a mist, or smoke, one of paper 
would serve the purpose as well as one of Damas- 
cus steel; and I assert that this is the case with 
water, and that there is not any solid of such light- 
ness or of such a figure, that being put on the 
water it will not divide and penetrate its thick- 
ness ; and if you will examine more carefully your 
thin boards of wood, you will see that they have 
part of their thickness under water; and, more- 
over, you will see that the shavings of ebony, 
stone, or metal, when they float, have not only 
thus broken the continuity of the water, but are 
with all their thickness under the surface of it; 
and that more and more, according as the floating 
substance is heavier, sothat a thin floating plate 
of lead will be lower than the surface of the sur- 
rounding water by at least twelve times the thick- 
ness of the plate, and gold will dive below the 
level of the water almost twenty times the thick- 
ness of the plate, as I shall show presently.” 

In order to illustrate more clearly the non-re- 
sistance of water to penetration, Galileo then di- 
rects a cone to be made of wood or wax, and as- 
serts that when it floats, either with its base or 
point in the water, the solid content of the part im- 
mersed will be the same, although the point is, by 
its shape, better adapted to overcome the resist- 
ance of the water to division, if that were the 
cause of the buoyancy. Or the experiment may 
be varied by tempering the wax with filings of 
lead, till it sinks in the water, when it will be 
found that in any figure the same cork must be add- 
ed to it to raise it tothe surface, “This silences not 
my antagonists ; but they say that all the discourse 
hitherto made by me imports little to them, and that 
it serves their turn, that they have demonstrated 
in one instance, and in such manner and figure 
as pleases them best, namely, in a board and ball 
of ebony, that one, when put into the water, sinks 
to the bottom, and that the other stays to swim at 
the top; and the matter being the same, and 
the two bodies differing in nothing but in figure, 
they affirm that with all perspicuity they have de- 
monstrated and sensibly manifested what they 
undertook. Nevertheless [ believe, and think I 
can prove that this very experiment proves nothing 
against my theory. And first, it is false that the 
ball sinks, and the board not ; for the board will 
sink too, if you do to both the figures as the words 
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of our question require ; that is, if you put them 
both in the water; for to be in the water implies 
to be placed in the water, and by Aristotle’s own 
definition of place, to be placed imports to be en- 
vironed by the surface of the ambient body; but 
when my antagonists show the floating board of 
ebony, they put it not into the water, but upon the 
water; where, being detained by a ceriain impe- 
diment (of which more anon) it is surrounded, 
partly with water, partly with air, which is con- 
trary to our agreement, for that was that the bo- 
dies should be in the water, and not part in the 
water, part in the air. 1 will not omit another rea- 
son, founded also upon experience, and, if I de- 
ceive not myself, conclusive against the notion 
that figure, and the resistance of the water to 
penetration have any thing to do with the buoyan- 
cy of bodies. Choose a piece of wood or other mat- 
ter, as for instance walnut-wood, of which a ball ri- 
ses from the bottom of the water to the surface 
more slowly than a ball of ebony of the same size 
sinks, so that clearly the ball of ebony divides the 
water more readily in sinking than does the wal 

nut in rising. Then take a board of walnut-tree 
equal to and like the floating ebony one of my an- 
tagonists ; and if it be true that this latter floats 
by reason of the figure being unable to penetrate 
the water, the other of walnut-tree, without all 
question, if thrust to the bottom ought to stay 
there, as having the same impeding figure, and 
being less apt to overcome the said resistance of 
the water. But if we find by experience that not 
only the thin board, but every other figure of the 
same walnut-tree will return to float, as unques- 
tionably we shall, then I must desire my oppo- 
nents to forbear to attribute the floating of the 
ebony to the figure of the board, since the resist- 
ance of the water is the same in rising as in sink- 
ing, and the force of ascension of the walnut-tree 
is less than the ebony’s force for going to the bot- 
tom,” 

“ Now, let us return to the thin plate of gold or 
silver, or the thin board of ebony, and let us lay 
it lightly upon the water, so that it may stay there 
without sinking, and carefully observe the effect. 
It will appear clearly that the plates are a consi- 
derable matter lower than the surface of the wa- 
ter which rises up, and makes a kind of rampart 
round them on every side, in the manner shown in 
the annexed figure, in which B D L F represents 








| the surface of the water, and A EI O the surface 
of the plate. But if it have already penetrated 
and overcome the continuity of the water, and is 


of its own nature heavier than the water, why 
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does it not continue to sink, but stop and suspend 
itself in that little dimple that its weight has made 
in the water? My answer is, because in sinking 
tillits surface is below the water which rises up in 
a bank round it, it draws after and carries along 
with it the air above it, so that that which in this 
case descends and is placed in the water, is not 
only the board of ebony or plate of iron, but a 
compound of ebony and air, from which composi- 
tion results a solid no longer specifically heavier 
than the water, as was the ebony or gold alone. 
But, gentlemen, we want the same matter; you 
are to alter nothing but the shape, and therefore 
have the goodness to remove this air, which may 
be done simply by washing the upper surface of 
the board, for the water having once got between 
the board and air will run together, and the ebo- 
ny will go to the bottom ; and if it does not, you 
have won the day. But methinks I hear some ot 
my antagonists cunningly opposing this, and tell- 
ing mé that they will not on any account allow 
their board to be wetted, because the weight of the 
water so added, by making it heavier than it was 
before, draws it to the bottom, and that the addi- 
tion of new weight is contrary to our agreement, 
which was that the matter should be the same.” 

“To this I answer first, that nobody can suppose 
bodies to be put into the water without their being 
wet, nor do I wish to do more to the board than 
you may do to the ball. Moreover, it is not true 
that the board sinks on account of the weight of 
the water added in the washing; for I will put 
ten or twenty drops on the floating board, and so 
long as they stand separate it shall not sink ; but 
if the board be taken out, and all that water 
wiped off, and the whole surface bathed with one 
single drop, and put it again upon the water, there 
is no question but it will sink, the other water 
running to cover it, being no longer hindered by 
the air. In the next place it is altogether false 
that water can in any way increase the weight 
of bodies immersed in it, for water has no weight 
in water since it does not sink. Now, just as he 
who should say that brass by its own nature sinks, 
but that when formed into the shape of a kettle, 
it acquires from that figure a virtue of lying in the 
water, without sinking, would say what is false, 
because that is not purely brass which then is put 
into the water, but a compound of brass and air; 
sois it neither more nor less false, that a thin plate 
of brass or ebony swims by virtue of its dilated 
and broad figure. Also I cannot omit to tell my 
opponents, that this conceit of refusing to bathe 
the surface of the board, might beget an opinion 
in a third person of a poverty of arguments on 
their side, especially as the conversation began 
about flakes of ice, in which it would be simple 
to require that the surfaces should be kept dry ; 
not to mention that such pieces of ice, whether 
wet or dry, always tloat, and as my antagonists 
say, because of their shape.” 

“Some may wonder that I affirm this power to 
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be in the air of keeping the plate of brass or sil- 
ver above water, as if in a certain sense I would 
attribute to the air a kind of magnetic virtue for 
sustaining heavy bodies with which it is in con- 
tact. To satisfy all these doubts, I have contriv- 
ed the following experiment to demonstrate how 
truly the air does support these solids ; for I have 
found, when one of these bodies which floats 
when placed lightly on the water, is thoroughly 
bathed and sunk to the bottom, that by carrying 
down to it a little air without otherwise touching 
it in the least, I am able to raise and carry it back 
to the top, where it floats as before. ‘To this effect 
I take a ball of wax, and with a little lead make 
it just heavy enough to sink very slowly to the 
bottom, taking care that its surface be quite 
smooth and even. This, if put gently into the 
water, submerges almost entirely, there remaining 
visible only a little of the very top, which, se long 
as it is joined to the air, keeps the ball afloat; but 
if we take away the contact of the air by wetting 
this top, the ball sinks to the bottom, and remains 
there. Now to make it return to the surface by 
virtue of the air which before sustained it, thrust in- 
to the water a glass, with the mouth downwards, 
which will carry with it the air it contains ; and 
move this down towards. the ball, until you see 
by the transparency of the glass that the air 
has reached the top of it; then gently draw 
the glass upwards, and you will see the ball 
rise, and afterwards stay on the top of the wa- 
ter, if you carefully part the glass and water 
without too much disturbing it*. There is there- 
fore a certain affinity between the air and other 
bodies, which holds them united, so that they se- 
parate not without a kind of violence, just as be- 
tween water and other bodies; for in drawing 
them wholly out of the water, we see the water 
follow them, and rise sensibly above the level be- 
fore it quits them.” Having established this prin- 
ciple by this exceedingly ingenious and convine- 
ing experiment, Galileo proceeds to show from it 
what must be the dimensions of a plate of any 
substance which will float as the wax does, as- 
suming in each.case that we know the greatest 
height at which the rampart of water will stand 
round it. In like manner he shows that a pyra- 
midal or conical figure may be made of any eub- 
stance, such that by help of the air, it shall rest 
upon the water without wetting more than its 
base; and that we may so form a cone of any 
substance thatit shall float if placed gently on the 
surface, with its point downwards, whereas no care 
or pains will enable it to float with its base down- 
wards, owing to the different proportions of air 
which in the two positions remain connected with 
it. With this parting blow at his antagonist’s theo- 
ry we close our extracts from this admirable essay. 

* In making this very beautiful experiment, it is 
best to keep the glass a few seconds in the waier, to 
give time for the surface of the ball to dry. It will 


also succeed with a light needle, if carefully conduct- 
ed, 
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The first elements of the theory of running wa- 
ters were reserved for Castelli, an intimite friend 
and pupil of Galileo. On the present occasion, 
Castelli appeared as the ostensible author of a de- 
fence against the attacks made by Vincenzio di 
Grazia and by Lodovico delle Columbe (the au- 
thor of the crystalline composition of the moon) 
on the obnoxious theory. After destroying all the 
objections which they produced, the writer taunt- 
ingly bids them remember, that he was merely 
Galileo’s pupil, and consider how much more ef- 
fectually Galileo himself would have confuted 
them, had he thought it worth while. It was not 
known till several years after his death, that this 
Essay was in fact written by Galileo himself.* 

These compositions merely occupied the leisure 
time which he could withhold from the controversy 
on the solar spots to which we have already allud- 
ed. A German Jesuit named Christopher Sche- 
iner, who was professor of mathematics at Ingol- 
stadt, in imitation of Galileo had commenced a 
series of observations on them, but adopted the 
theory which, as we have seen, Galileo had ex- 
amined and rejected, that these spots are planets 
circulating at some distance from the body of the 
sun. ‘The same opinion had been taken up by a 
French astronomer, who in honour of the reigning 
family called them Borbonian stars. Scheiner 
promulgated his notions in three letters, addressed 
to their common friend Welser, under the quaint 
signature of “ Apelles latens post tabulam.” Gali- 
leo replied to Scheiner’s letters by three others, 
also addressed to Welser, and although the dis- 
pute was carried on amid mutual professions of 
respect and esteem, it laid the foundation of the 
total estrangement which afterwards took place 
between the two authors. Gralileo’s part of this 
controversy was published at Rome by the Lyn- 
cean Academy in 1613, To the last of his letters, 
written in December, 1612, is annexed a table of 
the expected positions of Jupiter’s satellites during 
the months of March and April of the following 
year, which, imperfect as it necessarily was, can- 
not be looked upon without the greatest interest, 

In the same letter it is mentioned that Saturn pre- 
sented a novel appearance, which, for an instant, 
almost induced Galileo to mistrust the accuracy of 
his earlier observations. The lateral appendages 
of this planet had disappeared, and the accompany- 
ing extract will show the uneasiness which Gali- 
leo could not conceal at the sight of this phenome- 
non, although it is admirable to see the contempt 

with which, even in that trying moment, he ex- 
presses his consciousness that his adversaries were 
unworthy of the triumph they appeared on the 
point of celebrating —* Looking on Saturn within 
these few days, I found it solitary, without the as- 
sistance of its accustomed stars, and in short, per- 
fectly round and defined like Jupiter, and such it 
still remains. Now what can be said of so strange 
a metamorphosis? are perhaps the two smaller 
* Nelli, Saggio di Stor, Liter. Fiorent. 
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stars consumed, like the spots on the sun? have 
they suddenly vanished and fled? or has Saturn 
devoured his own children? or was the appear- 
ance indeed fraud and illusion, with which the 
glasses have for so long a time mocked me, and 
so many others have often observed with me. Now 
perhaps the time is come to revive the withering 
hopes of those, who, guided by more profound 
contemplations, have fathomed all the tallacies of 
the new observations and recognised their impos- 
sibility! I cannot resolve what to say in a chance 
so strange, so new, and so unexpected ; the short- 
ness of the time, the unexampled occurrence, the 
weakness of my intellect, and the terror of being 
mistaken, have greatly confounded me.” These 
first expressions of alarm are not to be wonder- 
ed at ; however, he soon recovered courage, and 
ventured to foretel the periods at which the lateral 
stars would again show themselves, protesting at 
the same time, that he was in no respect to be un- 
derstood as classing this prediction among the re- 
sults which depend on certain principles and 
sound conclusions, but merely on some conjec- 
tures which appeared to him probable. From one 
of the Dialogues on the System, we learn that 
this conjecture was, that Saturn might revolve 
upon his axis, but the period which he assumed is 
very different from the true one, as might be ex- 
pected from its being intended to account for a 
phenomenon of which Galileo had not nghtly ap- 
prehended the character. 

He closed this letter with renewed professions 
of courtesy and friendship towards Apelles, en- 
joining Welser not to communicate it without add- 
ing his excuses, if he should be thought to dissent 
too violently from his antagonist’s ideas, declaring 
that his only object was the discovery of truth, 
and that he had freely exposed his own opinion, 
which he was still ready to change, so soon as his 
errors should be make manifest to him; and that 
he would consider himself under special obligation 
to any one who would be kind enough to discover 
and correct them. These letters were written 
from the villa of his friend Salviati at Selve near 
Florence, where he passed great part of his time, 
particularly during his frequent indispositions, 
conceiving that the air of Florence was prejudicial 
to him. Cesi was very anxious for their appear- 
ance, since they were (in his own words) so hard 
a morsel for the teeth of the Peripatetics, and he 
exhorted Galileo, in the name of the society, “ to 
continue te give them, and the nameless Jesuit, 
something to gnaw.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Letter to Christina, Arch-Duchess of Tuscany—Cac- 
cini—Galileo revisits Rome—Inchoffer—Problem of 
Longitudes. 

Tue uncompromising boldness with which 
Galileo published and supported his opinions, with 
little regard to the power and authority of those 
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who advocated the contrary doctrines, had raised 
against him a host of enemies, who each had ob- 
jections to him peculiar to themselves, but who 
now began to perceive the policy of uniting their 
strength in the common cause, to crush if possible 
so dangerous an innovator. All the professors of 
the old opinions, who suddenly found the know- 
ledge on which their reputation was founded 
struck from under them, and who could not re- 
concile themselves to their new situation of learn- 
ers, were united against him ; and to this powerful 
cabal was now added the still greater influence of 
the jesuits and pseudo-theological party, who 
fancied they saw in the spirit of Galileo’s writings 
the same inquisitive temper which they had alrea- 
dy found so inconvenient in Luther and his adhe- 
rents. The alarm became greater every day, in- 
asmuch as Galileo had succeeded in training round 
hima numerous band of followers who all appeared 
imbued with the same dangerous spirit of innova- 
tion, and his favourite scholars were successful 
candidates for professorships in many of the most 
celebrated universities of Italy. 

At the close of 1613, Galileo addressed a letter 
to his pupil, the Abbe Castelli, in which he en- 
deavoured te show that there is as much difficulty 
in reconciling the Ptolemaic as the Copernican 
system of the world with the astronomical expres- 
sions contained in the Scriptures ; and asserted, 
that the object of the Scriptures not being to teach 
astronomy, such expressions are there used as 
would be intelligible and conformable to the vul- 
gar belief, without regard to the true structure of 
the universe ; which argument he afterwards am- 
plified in a letter addressed to Christina, Grand 
Duchess of ‘Tuscany, the mother of his patron 
Cosmo. He discourses on this subject with the 
moderation and good sense which so peculiarly 
characterized him. ‘I am,” says he, “ inclined 
to believe, that the intention of the sacred Scnip- 
tures is to give to mankind the information neces- 
sary for their salvation, and which, surpassing all 
human knowledge, can by no other means be ac- 
credited than by the mouth of the Holy Spirit. 
But I do not hold it necessary to believe, that the 
same God who has endowed us with senses, with 
speech, and intellect, intended that we should 
neglect the use of these, and seek by other means 
for knowledge which they are sufficient to pro- 
cure us ; especially in a science like astronomy, 
of which so little notice is taken in the Scriptures, 
that none of the planets, except the sun and moon, 
and, once or twice only, Venus under the name of 
Lucifer, are so much as named there. This 
therefore being granted, methinks that in the dis- 
cussion of natural problems we ought not to begin 
at the authority of texts of Scripture, but at sensi- 
ble experiments and necessary demonstrations : 
for, from the divine word, the sacred Scripture 
and nature did both alike proceed, and I conceive 
that, concerning natural effects, that which either 
sensible ae sets before our eyes, or ne- 
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cessary demonstrations do prove unto us, ought 
not upon any account to be called into question, 
much les condemned, upon the testimony of 
Scriptural texts, which may under their words 
couch senses seemingly contrary thereto. 

‘* Again, to command the very professors of as- 
tronomy that they of themselves see to the confut- 
ing of their own observations and demonstrations, 
is to enjoin a thing beyond all possibility ofdoing; 
for it is not only to command them not to see that 
which they do see, and not to understand that 
which they do understand, but it is to or- 
der them to seek for and to find the contrary 
of that which they happen to meet with, I 
would entreat these wise and prudent fathers, that 
they would with all diligence consider the differ- 
ence that is between opinionative and demonstra- 
tive doctrines : to the end that well weighing in 
their minds with what force necessary inferences 
urge us, they might the better assure themselves 
that it is not in the power of the professors of de- 
monstrative sciences to change their opinions at 
pleasure, and adopt first one side and then ano- 
ther; and that there is a great difference between 
commanding a mathematician or a philosopher, 
and the disposing of a lawyer or a merchant ; and 
that the demonstrated conclusions touching the 
things of nature and of the heavens cannot be 
changed with the same facility as the opinions are 
touching what is lawful or not in a contract, bar- 
gain, or bill of exchange. Therefore, first let these 
men apply themselves to examine the arguments 
of Copernicus and others, and leave the condemn- 
ing of them as erroneous and heretical to whom it 
belongeth ; yet let them not hope to find such rash 
and precipitous determinations in the wary and 
holy fathers, or in the absolute wisdom of him who 
cannot err, as those into which they suffer them- 
selves to be hurried by some particular affection 
or interest of their own, In these and such other 
positions, which are not directly articles of faith, 
certainly no man doubts but His Holiness hath 
always an absolute power of admitting or con- 
demning them, but it is not inthe power of any 
creature to make them to be true or false, other- 
wise than of their own nature, and in fact they 
are.”” We have been more particular in extract- 
ing these passages, because it has been advanced 
by a writer of high reputation, that the treatment 
which Galileo subsequently experienced was sole- 
ly in consequence of his persisting in the endea- 
vourto prove that the Scriptures were reconcileable 
with the Copernican theory*, whereas we see 

* Ce philosophe (Galilée) ne fut point persecuté 
comme bon astronome, mais comme mauvais theolo- 
gien. C’est son entétement & vouloir concilier !a Bi- 
ble avec Copernic qui lui donna des juges. Mais 
vingt auteurs, surtout parmi les protestans, ont écrit 
que Galilée fut persecuté et imprisonne pour avoir 
soutenu que la terre tourne autour du scleil, que ce 
systéme a ete condanne par l’inquisition comme faux, 
errone etcontraire & la Bible, &c.—Bergier, Ency- 
clopedie Methodique, Paris, 1790, Art. Scrences 
HumMaInes, 




















here distinctly that, for the reasons we have briefly 
stated, he regarded this as a matter altogether in- 
different and beside the question. 

Galileo had not entered upon this discussion till 
driven to it by a most indecent attack, madeon him 
from the pulpit, by a Dominican friar named Cac- 
cini, who thought it not unbecoming his habit or 
religion to play upon the words of a Scriptural text 
for the purpose of attacking Galileo and his parti- 
sans with more personality*. Galileo complained 
formally of Caccini’s conduct to Luigi Maraffi the 
general of the Dominicans, who apologised amply 
to him, adding that he himself was to be pitied for 
finding himself implicated in all the brutal conduct 
of thirty or forty thousand monks. 

In the mean time, the inquisitors at Rome had 
taken the alarm, and were already, in 1615, busily 
employed in collecting evidence against Galileo. 
Lorini, a brother Dominican of Caccini, had given 
them notice of the letter to Castelli of which we 
have spoken, and the utmost address was employ- 
ed to get the original into their hands, which at- 
tempt however was frustrated, as Castelli had re- 
turned it to the writer. Caccini was sent for to 
Rome, settled there with the title of Master of the 
Convent of St. Mary of Minerva, and employed 
to put the depositions against Galileo into order. 
Galileo was not at this time fully aware of the 
machinations against him, but suspecting some- 
thing of their nature, he solicited and obtained per- 
mission from Cosmo, towards the end of 1615, to 
make a journey to Rome, for the purpose of more 
directly confronting his enemies in that city. 
There was a rumour at the time that this visit was 
not voluntary, but that Galileo had been cited to 
appear at Rome. A contemporary declares that 
he heard this from Galileo himself: at any rate, 
in a letter which Galileo shortly afterwards wrote 
to Picchena, the Grand Duke’s secretary, he ex- 


presses himself well satisfied with the results of 


this step, whether forced or not, and Querenghi 
thus describes to the Cardinal d’Este the public 
effect of his appearance: “ Your Eminence would 
be delighted with Galileo if you heard him holding 
forth, as he often does, in the midst of fifteen or 
twenty, all violently attacking him, sometimes in 
one house, sometimes in another. But he is 
armed after such fashion that he laughs all of them 
to scorn—and even if the novelty of his opinions 


prevents entire persuasion, at least he convicts of 


emptiness most of the arguments with which his 
adversaries endeavour to overwhelm him. He 
was particularly admirable on Monday last, in 
the house of Signor Frederico Ghisilieri; and 
what especially pleased me was, that before reply- 
ing to the contrary arguments, he amplified and en- 
forced them with new grounds of greatplausibility, 
so asto leave his adversaries in a more ridicu- 
lous plight when he afterwards overturned them 
all.” 


* Viri Galilwi, quid statis adspicientes in celum. 
Aets I, I. 
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Among the malicious stories which were put 
into circulation, it had been said, that the Grand 
Duke had withdrawn his favour, which embold- 
ened many, who would not otherwise have ven- 
tured on such open opposition, to declare against 
Galileo. His appearance at Rome, where he 
was lodged in the palace of Cosmo’s ambassador, 
and whence he kept upa close correspondence with 
the Grand Duke’s family, put an immediate stop 
to rumours of this kind. In little more than a month 
he was apparently triumphant, so far as regarded 
himself ; but the question now began to be agitat- 
ed whether the whole system of Copernicus ought 
not to be condemned as impious and heretical. 
Galileo again writes to Picchena, “so far as con- 
cerns the clearing of my own character, I might 
return home immediately ; but although this new 
question regards me no more than all those who 
for the last eighty years have supported these opi- 
nions both in public and private, yet, as perhaps I 
may be of some assistance in that part of the dis- 
cussion which depends on the knowledge of truths 
ascertained by means of the sciences which I pro- 
fess, I, as a zealous and Catholic Christian, neither 
can nor ought to withhold that assistance which 
my knowledge affords; and this business keeps 
me sufficiently employed.” De Lambre, whose 
readiness to depreciate Galileo’s merit we have 
already noticed and lamented, sneeringly and un- 
gratefully remarks on this part of his life, that “ it 
was scarcely worth while to compromise his tran- 
quillity and reputation, in order to become the 
champion of a truth which could not fail every day 
to acquire new partisans by the natural effect of 
the progress of enlightened opinions.” We need 
not stop to consider what the natural effects might 
have been if none had at any time been found who 
thought their tranquillity worthily offered up in such 
a cause. 

It had been hinted by several, and is indeed 
probable, that Galileo’s stay at Rome rather injur- 
ed the cause (so far as provoking the inquisitorial 
censures could injure it) which it was his earnest 
desire to serve, for we cannot often enough repeat 
the assertion, that it was not the doctrine itself, so 
much as the free, unyielding manner in which it 
was supported, which was originally obnoxious, 
Copernicus had been allowed to dedicate his great 
work to Pope Paul III., and from the time of its 
first appearance under that sanction in 1543, to 
the year 1616,of which we are now writing, this 
theory was left in the hands of mathematicians 
and philosophers, who alternately attacked and 
defended it without receiving either support or mo- 
lestation from ecclesiastical decrees. But this was 
henceforward no longer the case, and a higher 
degree of importance was given to the controversy 
from the religious heresies which were asserted to 
be involved in the new opinions. We havealready 
given specimens of the so called philosophical ar- 
guments brought against Copernicus; and the 
reader may be curious to know the form of the 
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theological ones. Those which we select are ta- 


in asserting or denying them. And Opuse. 11, 


ken from a work, which indeed did not come forth ; art. 24, he says, that it seems to him that nothing 
till the time of Galileo’s third visit to Rome, but it | should be rashly asserted on this matter, particu- 
is relative to the matter now before us, as it pro- | larly as Augustin thinks that nobody knows 


fessed to be, and its author’s party affected to con- 
sider it, a complete refutation of the letters to Cas- 
telli and the Archduchess Christina*. 

It was the work of a Jesuit, Melchior Inchoffer, 
and it was greatly extolled by his companions, 
“as differing so entirely from the pruriency of the 
Pythagorean writings.” He quotes with approba- 
tion an author who, first referring to the first verse 
of Genesis for an argument that the earth was not 
created till after the heavens, observes that the 
whole question is thus reduced to the examination 
of this purely geometrical difficulty—In the forma- 
tion of a sphere, does the centre or circumference 
first come into existence? If the latter (which we 
presume Melchior’s friend found good reason for 
deciding upon), the consequence is inevitable. 
The earth is in the centre of the universe. 

It may not be unprofitable to contrast the ex- 
tracts which we have given from Galileo’s letters 
on the same subject with the following passage, 
which appears one of the most subtle and argu- 
mentative which is to be found in Melchior’s book. 
He professes to be enumerating and refuting the 
ptircipal arguments which the Copernicans ad- 
duced for the motion of the earth. “Fifth argu- 
ment. Hell is in the centre of the earth, and in it 
is a fire tormenting the damned; therefore it is 
absolutely necessary that the earth is moveable. 
The antecedent is plain.” (Inchofler then quotes 
a number of texts of Scripture on which, according 
to him, the Copernicans relied in proof of this 
part of the argument.) “The consequent is 
proved: because fire is the cause of motion, for 
which reason Pythagoras, who, as Aristotle re- 
ports, puts the place of punishment in the centre, 
perceived that the earth is animate and endowed 
with action. I answer, even allowing that hell is 
in the centre of the earth, and a fire in it, I deny 
the consequence: and for proof I say, if the argu- 
ment is worth any thing, it proves also that lime- 
kilns, ovens, and fire-grates are animated and spon- 
taneously moveable. I say, even allowing that 
hell is in the centre of the earth: for Gregory, 
book 4, dial. chap. 42, says, that he dare not de- 
cide rashly on this matter, although he thinks 
more probable the opinion of those who say that 
itis under the earth. St. Thomas, in Opuse. 10, 
art. 31, says: Where hell is, whether in the centre 
of the earth oron the surface, does not in my 
opinion, relate to any article of faith ; and it is su- 
perfluous to be solicitous about such things, either 


* Tractatus Syllepticus. Rome, 1633. The title- 
page of this remarkable production is decorated with 
an emb!ematical figure, representing the earth includ- 
ed in a triangle ; and in the three corners, grasping 
the globe with their fore feet, are placed three bees, 
the arms of Pope Urban VILI. who comdemned Ga- 
lileo and his writings. ‘The motto is‘ His fira qui- 
escit,”” “ Fixed by these it is at rest.” 
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where itis; but I do not, says he, think that it 
is in the centre of the earth. I should be loth, 
however, that it should be hence inferred by some 
people that hell is in the earth, that we are igno- 
rant where hell is, and therefore that the situation 
of the earth is also unknown, and, in conclusion, 
that it cannot therefore be the centre of the uni- 
verse, The argument shall be retorted in another 
fashion : for if the place of the earth is unknown, 
it cannot be said to be in a great circle, so as to 
be moved round the sun. Finally, I say that in 
fact it is known where the earth is.” 

It is not impossible that some persons adopted 
the Copernican theory, from an affectation of sin- 
gularity and free thinking, without being able to 
give very sound reasons for their change of opini- 
on, of whom we have an instance in Origanus, the 
astrological instructor of Wallenstein’s famous at- 
tendant Seni, who edited his work. His argu- 
ments in favour of the earth’s motion are quite on 
a level with those advanced on the opposite side 
in favour of its immobility ; but we have not found 
any traces whatever of such absurdities as these 
having been urged by any of the leaders of that 
party, and it is far more probable that they are the 
creatures of Melchior’s own imagination. Atany 
rate it is worth remarking how completely he dis- 
regards the real physical arguments, which he 
ought, in justice to his cause, to have attempted to 
controvert. His book was aimed at Galileo and 
his adherents, and it is scarcely possible that he 
could seriously persuade himself that he was stat- 
ing and overturning arguments similar to those 
by which Galileo had made so many converts to 
the opinions of Copernicus. Whatever may be 
our judgment of his candour, we may at least feel 
assured that if this had indeed been a fair speci- 
men of Galileo’s philosophy, he might to the end 
of his life have taught that the earth moved round 
the sun, or if his fancy led him to a different hypo- 
thesis, he might like the Abbé Baliani have sent 
the earth spinning round the stationary moon, and 
like him have remained unmolested by pontifical 
censures. It is true that Baliani owned his opini- 
on to be much shaken, on observing it to be oppos- 
ed to the decree of those in whose hands was 
placed the power of judging articles of faith, But 
Galileo’s uncompromising spirit of analytical in- 
vestigation, and the sober but invincible force of 
reasoning with which he beat down every soph- 
ism opposed to him, the instrunents with which 
he worked, were more odious than the work itself, 
and the condemnation which he had vainly hoped 
to avert was probably on his very account accele- 
rated. 

Galileo, according to his own story, had in 
March 1616 a most gracious audience of the pope, 
Paul V., which lasted for ncarly an hour, at the 

































end of which his holiness assured him, that the 
Congregation were no longer in a humour to lis- 
ten lightly to calumnies against him, and that so 
long as he occupied the papal chair, Galileo might 
think himself out of all danger. But nevertheless 
he was not allowed to return home, without re- 
ceiving formal notice not to teach the opinions of 
Copernicus, that the sun is in the centre of the 
system, and that the earth moves about it, from 
that time forward, in any manner, That these 
were the literal orders given to Galileo will be 
presently proved from the recital of them in the 
famous decree against him, seventeen years later. 
For the present, his letters which we have men- 
tioned, as well as one ofa similar tendency by 
Foscarini, a Carmelite friar—a commentary on the 
book of Joshua by a Spaniard named Diego Zuni- 
ga—Kepler’s Epitome of the Copernican Theory 
—and Copernicus’s own work, were inserted in 
the list of forbidden books, nor was it till four 
years afterwards, in 1620), that, on reconsideration, 
Copernicus was allowed to be read with certain 
omissions and alterations then decided upon. 

Galileo quitted Rome scarcely able to conceal 
his contempt and indignation. Two years after- 
wards this spirit had but little subsided, for in for- 
warding to the Archduke Leopold his Theory of 
the Tides, he accompanied it with the following 
remarks :— This theory occurred to me when 
in Rome, whilst the theologians were debating 
on the prohibition of Copernicus’s book, and 
of the opinion maintained in it of the motion of 
the earth, which I at that time believed ; until it 
pleased those gentlemen to suspend the book, 
and declare the opinion false and repugnant to 
the Holy Scriptures. Now, as I know how well 
it becomes me to obey and believe the decisions of 
my superiors, which proceed out of more pro- 
found knowledge than the weakness of my intel- 
lect can attain to, this theory which I send you, 
which is founded on the motion of the earth, I now 
look upon as a fiction and a dream, and beg your 
higbness to receive it assuch. But, as poets often 
learn to prize the creation, of their fancy, so, in 
like manner, do I set some value on this absurdity 
of mine. It is true that when I sketched this lit- 
tle work, I did hope that Copernicus would not, 
after 80 years, be convicted of error, and I had 
intended to develope and amplify it farther, but a 
voice from heaven suddenly awakened me, and 
at once annihilated all my confused and entan- 
gled fancies.” 

It might have been predicted, from the tone of 
this letter alone, that it would not be long before 
Galileo would again bring himself under the cen- 
suring notice of the astronomical hierarchy, and 
indeed he had, so early as 1610, collected some of 
the materials for the work which caused the final 
explosion, and on which he now employed hiin- 
self with as little intermission as the weak state 
of his health permitted. 

He had been before this time engaged in a cor- 
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respondence with the court of Spain, on the me- 
thod of observing longitudes at sea, for the solu- 
tion of which important problem Philip III. had 
offered a considerable reward, an example which 
has since been followed in our own and other 
countries. Galileo had no sooner discovered Ju- 
piter’s satellites, than he recognized the use which 
might be made of them for that purpose, and de- 
voted himself with peculiar assiduity to acquiring 
as perfect a knowledge as possible of their revolu- 
tions. The reader will easily understand how 
they were to be used, if their motion could be so 
well ascertained as to enable Galileo at Florence 
to predict the exact times at which any remarka- 
ble configurations would occur, as, for instance, 
the times at which any one of them would be 
eclipsed by Jupiter. A mariner who in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic should observe the same 
eclipse, and compare the time of night at which 
he made the observation (which he might know 
by setting his watch by the sun on the preceding 
day) with the time mentioned in the predictions, 
would, from the difference between the two, learn 
the difference between the hour at Florence and 
the hour at the place where the ship at that time 
happened to be. Asthe earth turns uniformly 
round through 360° of longitude in 24 hours, that 
is, through 15° in each hour, the hours, minutes, 
and seconds of time which express this difference 
must be multiplied by 15, and the respective pro- 
ducts will give the degrees, minutes, and seconds 
of longitude, y which the ship was then distant 
from Florence. This statement is merely in- 
tended to give those who are unacquainted with 
astronomy, a general idea of the manner in which 
it was proposed to use these satellites. Our 
moon had already been occasionally employed in 
the same way, but the comparative frequency of 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons, and the sudden- 
ness with which they disappear, gives a decided 
advantage to the new method, Both methods 
were embarrassed by the difficulty of observing 
the eclipses at sea. In addition to this, it was re- 
quisite, in both methods, that the sailors should 
be provided with accurate means of knowing the 
hour, wherever they might chance to be, which 
was far from being the case, for although (in order 
not to interrupt the explanation) we have above 
spoken of their watches, yet the watches and 
clocks of that day were not such as could be re- 
lied on sufficiently, during the interval which 
must necessarily occur between the two observa- 
tions. This consideration led Galileo to reflect 
on the use which might be made of his pendulum 
for this purpose; and, with respect to the other 
difficulty he contrived a peculiar kind of telescope, 
with which he flattered himself, somewhat pre- 
maturely, that it would be as easy to observe on 
ship-board as on shore. 

During his stay at Rome, in 1615, and the fol- 
lowing year, he disclosed some of these ideas to 
the Conte di Lemos, the viceroy < eee who 
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had been president of the council of the Spanish 
Indies, and was fully aware of the importance of 
the matter. Galileo was in consequence invited 
to communicate directly with the Duke of Lerma, 
the Spanish minister, and instructions were ac- 
cordingly sent by Cosmo, to the Conte Orso d’El- 
ci, his ambassador at Madrid, to conduct the 
business there. Galileo entered warmly into the 
design, of which he had no other means of verify- 
ing the practicability; for as he says in one of his 
letters to Spain—“ Your excellency may well be- 
lieve that if this were an undertaking which I could 
conclude by myself, [ would never have gone 
about begging favours from others; but in my 
study there are neither seas, nor Indies, nor islands, 
nor ports, nor shoals, nor ships, for which reason I 
am compelled to share the enterprise with great 
personages, and to fatigue myself to procure the 
acceptance of that, which ought with eagerness to 
be asked of me; but I console myself with the re- 
flection that I am not singular in this, but that it 
commonly happens, with the exception of a little 
reputation, and that too often obscured and black- 
ened by envy, that the least part of the advantage 
falls to the share of the inventors of things, which 
afterwards bring great gain, honours, and riches to 
others; so that I will never cease on my part to 
do every thing in my power, and I am ready to 
leave here all my comforts, my country, my friends, 
and family, and to cross over into Spain, to stay as 
long as I may be wanted in Seville, or Lisbon, or 
wherever it may be convenient, to implant the 
knowledge of this method, provided that due as- 
sistance and diligence be not wanting on the part 
of those who are to receive it, and who should so- 
licit and foster it.” But he could not, with all his 
enthusiasm, rouse the attention of the Spanish 
court. The negotiation languished, and although 
occasionally renewed during the next ten or twelve 
years, was never brought to a satisfactory issue. 
Some explanation of this otherwise unaccountable 
apathy of the Spanish court, with regard to the so- 
lution of a problem which they had certainly much 
at heart, is given in Nelli’s life of Galileo; where 
it is asserted, on the authority of the Florentine 
records, that Cosmo required privately from Spain, 
(in return for the permission granted for Galileo to 
leave Florence, in pursuance of this design,) the 
privilege of sending every year from Leghorn two 
merchantmen, duty free, to the Spanish Indies. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Controversy on Comets—Saggiatore—Galileo’s recep- 
tion by Urban VIII—His Family. 


Tue year 1618 wasremarkable for theappearance 
of three comets, on which almost every astronomer 
in Europe found something to say and write. 
Galileo published some of his opinions with respect 
to them, through the medium of Mario Guiducci. 
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This astronomer delivered a lecture before the 
Florentine academy, the heads of which he was 
supposed to have received from Galileo, who, 
during the whole time of the appearance of these 
comets, was confined to his bed by severe illness, 
This essay was printed in Florence at the sign of 
The Medicean Stars.* What principally deserves 
notice in it, is the opinion of Galileo, that the dis. 
tance of a comet cannot be safely determined by its 
parallax, from which we learn that he inclined to 
believe that comets are nothing but meteors occa- 
sionally appearing in the atmosphere, like rain- 
bows, parhelia, and similar phenomena. He points 
out the difference in this respect between a fixed 
object, the distance of which may be calculated 
from the difference of direction in which two ob- 
servers (at a known distance from each other) are 
obliged to turn themselves in order to see it, and 
meteors like the rainbow, which are simultaneously 
formed in different drops of water foreach spectator, 
so that two observers in different places are in fact 
contemplating different objects. He then warns 
astronomers not to engage with too much warmth 
in a discussion on the distance of comets before 
they assure themselves to which of these two class- 
es of phenomena they are to be referred. The re- 
mark is in itself perfectly just, although the opinion 
which occasioned it is now as certainly known to be 
erroneous, but it is questionable whether the obser- 
vations which, up to that time, had been made upon 
comets, were sufficient, either in number or quality, 
to justify the censure which. has been cast on 
Galileo for his opinion. The theory, moreover, is 
merely introduced as an hypothesis in Guiducci’s 
essay. The same opinion was for a short time 
embraced by Cassini, a celebrated Italian astrono- 
mer, invited by Louis XIV. to the Observatory at 
Paris, when the science was considerably more 
advanced, and Newton, in his Principia, did not 
think it unworthy of him to show on what grounds 
it is untenable. 

Galileo was become the object of animosity in 
so many quarters that none of his published opi- 
nions, whether correct or incorrect, ever wanted a 
ready antagonist. The champion on the present 
occasion was again a Jesuit; his name was Oratio 
Grassi, who published The Astronomical and Phi- 
losophical Balance, under the disguised signatnre 
of Lotario Sarsi. 

Galileo and his friends were anxious that his 
reply to Grassi should appear as quickly as pos- 
sible, but his health had become so precarious and 
his frequent illness occasioned so many interrup- 
tions, that it was not until the autumn of 1623 that 
Il Saggiatore (or The Assayer) as he called his 
answer, was ready for publication. This was 
printed by the Lyncean Academy, and as Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberino, who had just been elected Pope, 
(with the title of Urban VIU.) had been closely 
connected with that society, and was also a per- 

* In Firenze nella Stamperia di Pieetro Cecconcelli 
alle stelle Medicee, 1€19, 
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sonal friend of Cesi and of Galileo, it was thought 
a prudent precaution to dedicate the pamphlet to 
him. ‘This essay enjoys a peculiar reputation 
among Galileo’s works, not only for the matter 
contained in it, but also for the style in which it is 
written; insomuch that Andres*, when eulogizing 
Galileo as one of the earliest who adorned philo- 
sophical truths with the graces and ornaments of 
language, expressly instances the Saggiatore, which 
is also quoted by Frisi and Algarotti, as a perfect 
model of this sort of composition. In the latter 
particular it is unsafe to interfere with the decisions 
of an Italian critic; but with respect to its sub- 
stance, this famous composition scarcely appears to 
deserveits pre-eminent reputation. Itis aprolix and 
rather tedious examination of Grassi’s Essay; nor 
do the arguments seem so satisfactory, nor the 
reasonings so compact as is generally the case in 
Galileo’s other writings. It does, however, like all 
his other works, contain many very remarkable 
passages, and the celebrity of this production re- 
quires that we should extract one or two of the 
most characteristic. 

The first, though a very short one, will serve to 
show the tone which Galileo had taken with respect 
to the Copernican system since its condemnation 
at Rome, in 1616. “In conclusion, since the mo- 
tion attributed to the earth, which I, as a pious and 
Catholic person, consider most false, and not to ex- 
ist, accommodates itself so well to explain so many 
and such different phesomena, I shall not feel sure, 
unless Sarsi descends to more distinct considera- 
tions than those he has yet produced, that, false as 
it is, it may not just as deludingly correspond with 
the phenomena of comets.” 

Sarsi had quoted a story from Suidas in support 
of his argument that motion always produces heat, 
how the Baylonians used to cook their eggs by 
whirling them in asling; to which Galileo replies: 
“J cannot refrain from marvelling that Sarsi will 
persist in proving to me, by authorities, that which 
at any moment I can bring to the test of experi- 
ment. We examine witnesses in things which are 
doubtful, past, and not permanent, but not in those 
things which are done in our presence, If discuss- 
inga difficult problem were like carrying a weight, 
since several horses will carry more sacks of corn 
than one alone will, [ would agree that many rea- 
soners avail more than one; but discoursing is like 
coursing, and not like carrying, and one barb by 
himself will run farther than a hundred Friesland 
horses. When Sarsi brings up such a multitude 
of authors, it does not seem to me that he in the 
least degree strengthens his own conclusions, but 
he ennobles the cause of Signor Mario and myself, 
by showing that we reason better than many men 
of established reputation. If Sarsi insists that [ 
believe, on Suidas’ credit, that the Babylonians 
cooked eggs by swiftly whirling them in a sling, I 
will believe it; but I must needs say, that the 


* Dell’ Origine d’ogni Literatura: Parma, 1787. 
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cause of such an effect is very remote from that to 
which it is attributed, and to find the true cause | 
shall reason thus. If an effect does not follow 
with us which followed with others at another 
time, it is because, in our experiment, something is 
wanting which was the cause of the former suc- 
cess ; and if only one thing is wanting to us, that 
one thing is the true cause. Now we have eggs, 
and slings, and strong men to whirl them, and yct 
they will not become cooked; nay, if they were 
hot at first, they more quickly become cold: and 
since nothing is wanting to us but to be Babyloni- 
ans, it follows that being Babylonians is the true 
cause why the eggs became hard, and not the fric- 
tion of the air, which is what I wished to prove.— 
Isit possible that in travelling post, Sarsi has never 
noticed what freshness is occasioned on the face 
by the continual change of air? and if he has felt 
it, will he rather trust the relation by others, of 
what was done two thousand years ago at Baby- 
lon, than what he can at this moment verify in his 
own person? I at least will not be so wilfully 
wrong, and so ungrateful to nature and to God, 
that having been gifted with sense and language, 
I should voluntarily set less value on such great 
endowments than on the fallacies of a fellow man, 
and blindly and blunderingly believe whatever I 
hear, and barter the freedom of my intellect for 
slavery to one as liable to error as myself.” 

Our final extract shall exhibit a sample of Gali- 
leo’s metaphysics, in which may be observed the 
germ of a theory very closely allied to that which 
was afterwards developed by Locke and Berke- 
ley.—“ I have now only to fulfil my promise of 
declaring my opinions on the proposition that mo- 
tion is the cause of heat, and to explain in what 
manner it appears to me that it may be true. But 
I must first make remarks on that which we call 
heat, since I strongly suspect that a notion of it 
prevails which is very remote from the truth ; for 
it is believed that there is a-true accident, aflec- 
tion and quality, really inherent in the substance 
by which we feel ourselves heated. This much I 
have to say, that so soon as I conceive a material 
or corporeal substance, I simultaneously feel the 
necessity of conceiving that it has its boundaries, 
and is of some shape or other ; that, relatively to 
others, it is great or small ; that it isin this or that 
place, in this or that time ; that it is in motion, or 
at rest; that it touches, or does not touch another 
body ; that it is unique, rare, or common; nor 
can I, by any act of the imagination, disjoin it 
from these qualities: but I do not find myself ab- 
solutely compelled to apprehend it as necessarily 
accompanied by such conditions, as that it must 
be white or red, bitter or sweet, sonorous or silent, 
smelling sweetly or disagreeably ; and if the 
senses had not pointed out these qualities, it is 
probable that language and imagination alone 
could never have arrived at them. Because, I am 
inclined to think that these tastes, smells, colours, 
&e., with regard to the subject in which they ap- 
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pear to reside, are nothing more than mere names, 
and exist only in the sensitive body : insomuch 
that, when the living creature is removed, all 
these qualities are carried off and annihilated ; 
although we have imposed particular names upon 
them, and different from those of the other first 
and real accidents, and would fain persuade our- 
selves that they are truly and in fact distinct. But 
I do not believe that there exists any thing in ex- 
ternal bodiesfor exciting tastes, smells, and sounds, 
but size, shape, quantity, and motion, swift or 
slow ; andif ears, tongues, and noses were remov- 
ed, [am of opinion that shape, number, and mo- 
tion would remain, but there would be an end of 
smells, tastes, and sounds, which, abstractedly 
from the living creature, I take to be mere words.” 

In the spring following the publication of the 
“ Saggiatore,” that is to say, about the time of 
Easter, in 1624, Galileo went a third time to Rome 
to compliment Urban on his elevation to the pon- 
tifical chair. He was obliged to make this jour- 
ney in a litter; and it appears from his letters that 
for some years he had been seldom able to bear 
any other mode of conveyance. In sucha state 
of health it seems unlikely that he would have 
quitted home on a mere visit of ceremony, which 
suspicion is strengthened by the beginning of a 
lettet from him to Prince Cesi, dated in October, 
1623, in which he says: “Ihave received the 
very courteous and prudent advice of your excel- 
lency about the time and manner of my going to 
Rome, and shall act upon it ; and I will visit you 
at Acqua Sparta, that I may be completely in- 
formed of the actual state of things at Rome.” 
However this may be, nothing could be more gra- 
tifying than his public reception there. His stay 
in Rome did not exceed two months, (from the be- 
ginning of April till June,) and during that time 
he was admitted to six long and satisfactory in- 
terviews with the Pope, and on his departure re- 
ceived the promise of a pension for his son Vin- 
cenzo, and was himself presented with “a fine 
painting, two medals, one of gold and the other of 
silver, and a good quantity of agnus dei.” Hehad 
also much communication with several of the car- 
dinals, one of whom, Cardinal Hohenzoller, told 
him that he had represented to the pope on the 
subject of Copernicus, that “ all the heretics were 
of that opinion, and considered it as undoubted ; 
and that it would be necessary to be very circum- 
spect in coming to any resolution: to which his 
holiness replied, that the church had not condemn- 
ed it, nor was it to be condemned as heretical, 
but only as rash ; adding, that there was no fear 
of any one undertaking to prove that it must ne- 
cessarily be true.” Urban also addressed a letter 
to Ferdinand, who had succeeded his father Cos- 
mo as Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, expressly for the 
purpose of recommending Galileo to him. “ For 
We find in him not only literary distinction, but 
also the love of piety, and he is strong in those 
qualities by which pontifical good-will is easily ob- 
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tained. And now, when he has been brought to 
this city to congratulate Us on Our elevation, We 
have very lovingly embraced him ;—nor can We 
suffer him to return to the country whither your 
liberality recalls him without an ample provision 
of pontifical love. And that you may know how 
dear he is to Us, We have willed to give him this 
honourable testimonial of virtue and piety. And 
We further signify that every benefit which you 
shall confer upon him, imitating, or even surpass- 
ing your father’s liberality, will conduce to Our 
gratification.” Honoured with these unequivocal 
marks of approbation, Galileo returned to Flo- 
rence. 

His son Vincenzo is soon alterwards spoken of 
as being at Rome ; and it is not improbable that 
Galileo sent him thither on the appointment of his 
friend and pupil, the Abbe Castelli, to be mathe- 
matician to the pope. Vincenzo had_ been legiti- 
mated by an edict of Cosmo in 1619, and, accord- 
ing to Nelli, married, in 1624, Sestilia, the daugh- 
ter of Carlo Bocchineri. There are no traces to 
be found of Vincenzo’s mother after 1610, and 
perhaps she died about that time. Galileo’s family 
by her consisted of Vincenzo and two daughters, 
Julia and Polissena, who both took the veil in the 
convent of Saint Matthew at Arcetri, under the 
names of Sister Arcangiola and Sister Maria Ce- 
leste. The latter is said to have possessed extra- 
ordinary talents. The date of Vincenzo’s mar- 
riage, as given by Nelli, appears somewhat incon- 
sistent with the correspondence between Galileo 
and Castelli, in which, so late as 1629, Galileo is 
apparently writing of his son as a student under 
Castelli’s superintendence, and intimates the 
amount of pocket-money he can afford to allow 
him, which he fixes at three crowns a month ; add- 
ing, that “ he ought to be contented with as many 
crowns, as, at his age, I possessed groats.” Cas- 
telli had given but an unfavourable account of 
Vincenzo’s conduct, characterizing him as “ disso- 
lute, obstinate, and impudent ;” in consequence 
of which behaviour, Galileo seems to have thought 
that the pension of sixty crowns, which had been 
granted by the pope, might be turned to better ac- 
count than by employing it on his son’s educa- 
tion ; and accordingly in his reply he requested 
Castelli todispose of it, observing that the pro- 
ceeds would be useful in assisting him to discharge 
a great load of debt with which he found himself 
saddled on account of his brother’s family. Be- 
sides this pension, another of one hundred crowns 
was in a few years granted by Urban to Galileo 
himself, but it appears to have been very irregular- 
ly paid, if at all. , 

About the same time Galileo found himself me- 
naced either with the deprivation of his stipend as 
extraordinary professor at Pisa, or with the loss 
of that leisure which, on his removal to Florence, 
he had been so anxious to secure. In 1629, the 
question was agitated by the party opposed to 
him, whether in were in the power of the grand 












duke to assign a pension out of the funds of the 
University, arising out of ecclesiastical dues, to 
one who neither lectured nor resided there. This 
scruple had slept during nineteen years which 
had elapsed since Galileo’s establishment in Flo- 
rence, but probably those who now raised it reck- 
oned upon finding in Ferdinand IL., then scarcely 
of age, a less firm supporter of Galileo than his 
father Cosmo had been. But the matter did not 
proceed so far ; for, after full deliberation, the pre- 
valent opinion of the theologians and jurists who 
were consulted appeared to be in favour of this 
exercise of prerogative, and accordingly Galileo 
retained his stipend and privileges. 





CHAPTER XIll. 


Publication of Galileo’s ‘ System of the World’—His 
Condemnation and Aljuration. 

In the year 1630, Galileo brought to its conclu- 
sion his great work, “ The Dialogue on the Pto- 
lemaic and Copernican Systems,” and began to 
take the necessary steps for procuring permission 
to print it. This was to be obtained in the first 
instance from an officer at Rome, entitled the 
master of the sacred palace ; and after a little ne- 
gotiation Galileo found it would be necessary for 
him again to return thither, as his enemies were 
still busy in thwarting his views and wishes, 
Niccolo Riccardi, who at that time filled the office 
of master of the palace, had been a pupil of Ga- 
lileo, and was well disposed to facilitate his plans ; 
he pointed out, however, some expressions in the 
work which he thought it necessary to erase, and, 
with the understanding that this should be done, 
he returned the manuscript to Galileo with his 
subscribed approbation. The unhealthy season 
was drawing near, and Galileo, unwilling to face 
it, returned home, where he intended to complete 
the index and dedication, and then to send it back 
to Rome to be printed in that city, under the su- 
perintendence of Federigo Cesi. This plan was 
disconcerted by the premature death of that ac-, 
complished nobleman, in August 1630, in whom 
Galileo lost one of his steadiest and most ef- 
fective friends and protectors. This unfortunate 
event determined Galileo to attempt to procure 
permission to print his book at Florence. A con- 
tagious disorder had broken out in ‘Tuscany with 
such severity as almost to interrupt all communi- 
cation between Florence and Rome, and this was 
urged by Galileo as an additional reason for 
granting his request. Riccardi at first seemed in- 
clined to insist that the book should be sent to 
him a second time, but at last contented himsel 
with inspecting the commencement and conclu- 
sion, and consented that (on its receiving also a 
license from the inquisitor-general at Florence, 
and from one or two others whose names appear 
on the title-page) it might be printed where Gali- 
leo wished. 
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These protracted negotiations prevented the 
publication of the work till late in 1632; it then 
appeared, with a dedication to Ferdinand, under 
the following title:—“A Dialogue, by Galileo 
Galilei, Extraordinary Mathematician of the 
University of Pisa, and Principal Philosopher and 
Mathematician of the Most Serene Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; in which, in a conversation of four 
days, are discussed the two principal Systems of 
the World, the Ptolemaic and Copernican, inde- 
terminately proposing the Philosophical Argu- 
ments as well on one side as on the other.” The 
beginning of the introduction, which is adézessed 
“To the discreet Reader,” is much tes character- 
istic to be passed by without notice.—‘ Same 
years ago, a salutary edict was promulgated at 
Rome, which, in order to obviate the perilous 
scandals of the present age, enjoined an opportune 
silence on the Pythagorean opinion of the earth’s 
motion. Some were not wanting, who rashly as- 
serted that this decree originated, not in a judi- 
cious examination, but in ill-informed passion ; and 
complaints were heard that counsellors totally in- 
expericnced in astronomical observations ought 
not by hasty prohibitions to clip the wings of 
speculative minds. My zeal could not keep si- 
lence when I heard these rash lamentations, and 
[ thought it proper, as being fully informed with 
regard to that most prudent determination, to ap- 
pear publicly on the theatre of the world as a 
witness of the actual truth. I happened at that 
time to be in Rome : 1 was admitted to the au- 
diences, and enjoyed the approbation of the most 
eminent prelates of that court, nor did the publi- 
cation of that decree occur without my receiving 
some prior intimation of it.* Wherefore it is my 
intention in this present work, to show to foreign 
nations that as much is known of this matter in 
Italy, and particularly in Rome, as ultramontane 
diligence can ever have formed any notion of, and 
collecting together all my own speculations on the 
Copernican system, to give them to understand 
that the knowledge of all these preceded the Ro- 
man censures, and that from this country proceed 
not only dogmas for the salvation of the soul, but 
also ingenious discoveries for the gratification of 
the understanding. With this object, I have 
taken up in the Dialogue the Copernican side of 
the question, treating it as a pure mathematical 
hypothesis ; and endeavouring in every artificial 
manner to represent it as having the advantage, 
not over the opinion of the stability of the earth 
absolutely, but according to the manner in which 
that opinion is defended by some, who indeed pro- 
fess to be Peripatetics, but retain only the name, 
and are contented without improvement to worship 
shadows, not philosophizing with their own rea- 
son, but only from the recollection of four princi- 


* Delambre quotes this sentence from a passage 
which is so obviously ironical throughout, as an in- 
stance of Galileo’s mis-statement of facts !— Hist. de 
v Astr. Mod., vol. i. p. 666. 
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ples imperfectly understood."—This very flimsy 
veil could scarcely blind any one as to Galileo’s 
real views in composing this work, nor does it 
seem probable that he framed it with any expec- 
tation of appearing neutral in the discussion. It 
is more likely that he flattered himself that, under 
the new government at Rome, he was not likely 
to be molested on account of the personal prohi- 
bition which he had received in 1616, “ not to be- 
lieve or teach the motion of the earth in any man- 
ner,” provided he kept himself within the letter of 
the limits of the more public and general order, 
that the Copernican system was not to be brought 
forward otherwise than as a mere mathematically 
convenient, but in fact unreal supposition. So 
long as this decree remained in force, a due re- 
gard to consistency would compel the Roman In- 
quisitors to notice an unequivocal violation of it ; 
and this is probably what Urban had implied in 
the remark quoted by Hohenzoller to Galileo.* 
There were not wanting circumstances which 
might compensate for the loss of Cosmo and of 
Federigo Cesi; Cosmo had been succeeded by 
his son, who, though he had not yet attained his 
father’s energy, showed himself as friendly as 
possible to Galileo. Cardinal Bellarmine, who had 
been mainly instrumental in procuring the decree 
of 1616, was dead; Urban on the contrary, who 
had been among the few Cardinals who then op- 
posed it as uncalled for and ill-advised, was now 
possessed of supreme power, and his recent affa- 
bility seemed to prove that the increased differ- 
ence in their stations had not caused him to for- 
get their early and long-continued intimacy. It 
is probable that Galileo would not have found 
himself mistaken in this estimate of his position, 
but for an unlucky circumstance, of which his 
enemies immediately saw the importance, and 
which they were not slow in making available 
against him. The dialogue of Galileo’s work is 
conducted between three personages ;—Salviati 
and Sagredo, who were two noblemen, friends of 
Galileo, and Simplicio, a name borrowed from a 
noted commentator upon Aristotle, who wrote in 
the sixth century, Salviati is the principal philo- 
sopher of the work ; it is to him that the others ap- 
ply for solutions of their doubts and difficulties, and 
on hin the principal task falls of explaining the 
tenets of the Copernican theory, Sagredo is only 
a half convert, but an acute and ingenious one; 
to him are allotted the objections which seem to 
have some real difficulty in them, as well as live- 
ly illustrations and digressions, which might have 
been thought inconsistent with the gravity of Sal- 
viati’s character. Simplicio, though candid and 
modest, is of course a confirmed Ptolemaist and 
Aristotelian, and is made to produce successively 
all the popular arguments of that school in sup- 
port of his master’s system. Placed between the 
wit and the philosopher, it may be guessed that 


* Page 46, 
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his success is very indifferent, and in fact he is al- 
ternately ridiculed and confuted at every turn. 
As Galileo racked his memory and invention to 
leave unanswered no argument which was or 
could be advanced against Copernicus, it unfortu- 
nately happened, that he introduced some which 
Urban himself had urged upon him in their former 
controversies on this subject ; and Galileo’s oppo- 
nents found means to make His Holiness believe 
that the character of Simplicio had been sketched 
in personal derision of him. We do not think 
it necessary to exonerate Galileo from this charge ; 
the obvious folly of such an useless piece of in- 
gratitude speaks sufficiently for itself. But self- 
love is easily irritated ; and Urban, who aspired 
to a reputation for literature and science, was pe- 
culiarly sensitive on this point. His own expres- 
sions almost prove his belief that such had been 
Galileo’s design, and it seems to explain the other- 
wise inexplicable change which took place in his 
conduct towards his old friend, on account of a 
book which he had himself undertaken to ex- 
amine, and of which he had authorised the pub- 
lication. 

One of the earliest notices of what was ap- 
proaching, is found in the dispatches, dated Au- 
gust 24, 1632, from Ferdinand’s minister, Andrea 
Cioli, to Francesco Nicolini, the Tuscan ambassa- 
dor at the court at Rome. 

“T have orders to signify to Your Excellency 
that His Highness remains geatly astonished that 
a book, placed by the author himself in the hands 
of the supreme authority in Rome, read and read 
again there most attentively, and in which every 
thing, not only with the consent, but at the request 
of the author, was amended, altered, added, or re- 
moved at the will of his superiors, which was 
again subjected here to the same examination, 
agreeably to orders from Rome, and which finally 
was licensed both there and here, and here print- 
ed and published, should now become an object 
of suspicion at the end of two years, and the au- 
thor and printer be prohibited from publishing any 
more.”—In the sequel is intimated Ferdinand’s 
desire that the charges, of whatever nature they 
might be, either against Galileo or his book, might 
be reduced to writing and forwarded to Florence, 
that he might prepare for his justification ; but this 
reasonable demand was utterly disregarded. It 
appears to have been owing to the mean subservi- 
ency of Cioli to the court of Rome, that Ferdinand 
refrained from interfering more strenuously to pro- 
tect Galileo. Cioli’s words are: ‘The Grand 
Duke is so enraged with this business of Gaiileo, 
that I do not know what will be done. I know, 
at least, that His Holiness shall have no reason to 
complain of his ministers, or of their bad advice.”* 

A letter from Galileo’s Venitian friend Mican- 
zio, dated about a month later, isin rather a bolder 
and less formal style : —“ The efforts of your ene- 
mies to get your book prohibited will occasion no 


*Galuzzi. Storia di Toscana, Firenze, 1822. 
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loss either to your reputation, or to the intelligent 
part of the world. As to posterity, this is just one 
of the surest ways to hand the book down tothem. 
But what a wretched set this must be to whom 
every good thing, and all that is founded in nature, 
necessarily appears hostile and odious! The 
world is not restricted to a single corner; you 
will see the book printed in more places and lan- 
guages than one; and just for this reason, I wish 
they would prohibit all good books. My disgust 
arises from seeing myself deprived of what I most 
desire of this sort, I mean your other dialogues ; 
and if, from this cause, I fail in having the pleasure 
of seeing them, I shall devote to a hundred thou- 
sand devilsthese unnatural and godless hypocrites.” 

At the sametime, Thomas Campanella, a monk, 
who had already distinguished himself by an apo- 
logy for Galileo (published in 1622), wrote to him 
from Rome : —“ I learn with the greatest disgust, 
that a congregation of angry theologians is form- 
ing to condemn your Dialogues, and that no single 
member of it has any knowledge of mathematics, 
or familiarity with abstruse speculations. I should 
advise you to procure a request from the Grand 
Duke that, among the Dominicans and Jesuits 
and Theatins, and secular priests whom they are 
putting on this congregation against your book, 
they should admit also Castelli and myself.” It 
appears, from subsequent letters both from Cam- 
panella and Castelli, that the required letter was 
procured and sent to Rome, but it was not thought 
prudent to irritate the opposite party by a request 
which it was then clearly seen would have been 
made in vain, Not only were these friends of 
Galileo not admitted to the congregation, but, 
upon some pretext, Castelli was even sent away 
from Rome, as if Galileo’s enemies desired to have 
as few enlightened witnesses as possible of their 
proceedings ; and on the contrary, Scipio Chiara- 
monte, who had been long known for one of the 
staunchest and most bigoted defenders of the old 
system, and who, as Montucla says, seems to have 
spent a long life in nothing but retarding, as far as 
he was able, the progress of discovery, was sum- 
moned from Pisa tocomplete their number. From 
this period we havea tolerably continuous account 
of the proceedings against Galileo in the dispatch- 
es which Nicolini sent regularly to his court. It 
appears from them that Nicolini had several inter- 
views with the Pope, whom he found highly in- 
censed against Galileo, and in one of the earliest he 
received an intimation to advise the Duke “ not to 
engege himself in this matter as he had done in 
the other business of Alidosi,* because he would 
not get through it with honour.” Finding Urban 
in this humour, Nicolini thought it best to tempo- 
rize, and to avoid the appearance of any thing like 
direct opposition, On the 15th of September, pro- 
bably as soon as the first report on Galileo’s book 


* Alidosi was a Florentine nobleman, whose estate 
Urban wished to confiscate on a charge of heresy.— 
Galuzzi. 





had been made, Nicolini received a private notice 
from the Pope, “in especial token of the esteem in 
which he held the Grand Duke,” that he was un- 
able to do less than consign the work to the con- 
sideration of the Inquisition. Nicolini was per- 
mitted to communicate this to the Grand Duke 
only, and both were declared liable to “ the usual 
censures” of the Inquisition in case of divulging 
the secret. 

The next step was to summon Gralileo to Rome, 
and the only answer returned to all Nicolini’s re- 
presentations of his advanced age of seventy years, 
the very infirm state of his health, and the discom- 
forts which he must necessarily suffer in such a 
journey, and in keeping quarantine, was that he 
might come at leisure, and that the quarantine 
should be relaxed as much as possible in his fa- 
vour, but that it was indispensably necessary that 
he should be personally examined before the In- 
quisition at Rome. Accordingly, on the 14th of 
February, 1633, Nicolini announces Galileo’s arri- 
val, and that he had officially notified his presence 
to the Assessor and Commissary of the Holy Of- 
fice. Cardinal Barberino, Urban’s nephew, who 
seems on the whole to have acted a friendly part 
towards Galileo, intimated to him that his most 
prudent course would be to keep himself as much 
at home and as quiet as possible, and to refuse to 
see any but his most intimate friends. With this 
advice, which was repeated to him from several 
quarters, Galileo thought it best to comply, and 
kept himself entirely secluded in Nicolini’s palace, 
where he was as usual maintained at the expense 
of the Grand Duke. Nelli quotes two letters, 
which passed between Ferdinand’s minister Cioli 
and Nicolini, in which the former intimated that 
Galileo’s expenses were to be defrayed only during 
the first month of his residence at Rome. Nico- 
lini returned a spirited answer, that in that case, 
after thetime specified, he should continue to treat 
him as before at his own private cost. 

The permission to reside at the ambassador’s 
palace whilst his cause was pending, was granted 
and received as an extraordinary indulgence on 
the part of the Inquisition, and indeed if we esti- 
mate the proceedings throughout against Galileo 
by the usual practice of that detestable tribunal, it 
will appear that he was treated with unusual con- 
sideration. Even when it became necessary in 
the course of the inquiry to examine him in per- 
son, which was in the beginning of April, although 
his removal to the Holy Office was then insisted 
upon, yet he was not committed to close or strictly 
solitary confinement. On the contrary, he was 
honourably lodged in the apartments of the Fiscal 
of the Inquisition, where he was allowed the at- 
tendance of his own servant, who was also per- 
mitted to sleep in an adjoining room, and to come 
and go at pleasure. His table was still furnished 
by Nicolini. But, notwithstanding the distinction 
with which he was thus treated, Galileo was an- 
noyed and uneasy at being (though little more 
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than nominally) within the walls of the Inquisition. 
{Te became exceedingly anxious that the matter 
should be brought to a conclusion, and a severe 
attack of his constitutional complaints rendered him 
still more fretful and impatient. On the last day 
of April, about ten days after his first examination, 
he was unexpectedly permitted to return to Nico- 
lini’s house, although the proceedings were yet far 
from being brought to a conclusion. Nicolini at- 
tributes this favour to Cardinal Barberino, who, 
he says, liberated Galileo on his own responsibi- 
lity, in consideration of the enfeebled state of his 
health. 

In the society of Nicolini and his family, Gali- 
leo recovered something of his courage and ordi- 
nary cheerfulness, although his return appears to 
have been permitted on express condition of a 
strict seclusion ; for at the latter end of May, Nico- 
lini was obliged to apply for permission that Gali- 
leo should take that exercise in the open air which 
was necessary for his health; on which occasion 
he was permitted to go into the public gardens in 
a half-closed carriage. 

On the evening of the 20th of June, rather more 
than four months after Galileo’s arrival in Rome, 
he was again summoned to the Holy Office, 
whither he went the following morning; he was 
detained there during the whole of that day, and 
on the next day was conducted in a penitential 
dress* to the Convent of Minerva, where the Car- 
dinals and Prelates, his judges, were assembled 
for the purpose of passing judgment upon him, 
by which this venerable old man was solemnly 
called upon to renounce and abjure, as impious 
and heretical, the opinions which his whole exist- 
ence had been consecrated to form and strength- 
en. As we are not aware that this remarkable 
record of intolerance and bigoted folly has ever 
been printed entire in English, we subjoin a literal 
translation of the whole sentence and abjuration. 


The Sentence of the Inquisition on Galileo. 


“We, the undersigned, by the Grace of God, 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, Inquisi- 
tors General throughout the whole Christian Re- 
public, Special Deputies of the Holy Apostolical 
Chair against heretical depravity. 

“Whereas you, Galileo, son of the late Vin- 
cenzo Galilei of Florence, aged seventy years, 
were denounced in 1615 to this Holy Office, for 
holding as true a false doctrine taught by many, 
namely, that the sun is immoveable in the centre 
of the world, and that the earth moves, and also 
with a diurnal motion; also, for having pupils 
whom you instructed in the same opinions ; also, 
for maintaining a correspondence on the same with 
some German mathematicians; also, for publish- 
ing certain letters on the solar spots, in which you 


* 3’ irrito il Papa, e lo fece abjurare, comparendo 
il pover uomo con uno straccio di camicia indosso, che 
faceva compassione, MS. nella Bibl. Magliab. 
Venturi, 
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developed the same doctrine as true; also, for 
answering the objections which were continually 
produced from the Holy Scriptures, by glozing the 
said Scriptures according to your own meaning ; 
and whereas thereupon was produced the copy of 
a writing, in form of a letter, professedly written 
by you to a person formerly your pupil, in which, 
following the hypotheses of Copernicus, you in- 
clude several propositions contrary to the true 
sense and authority of the Holy Scripture: there- 
fore this holy tribunal being desirous of providing 
against the disorder and mischief which was 
thence proceeding and increasing to the detriment 
of the holy faith, by the desire of His Holiness, 
and of the Most Eminent Lords Cardinals of this 
supreme and universal Inquisition, the two pro- 
positions of the stability of the sun, and motion of 
the earth, were qualified by the Theological Quali- 
fiers as follows : 

“Ist. The proposition that the Sun isin the cen- 
tre of the world and immoveable from its place, is 
absurd, philosophically false, and formally hereti- 
cal; because it is expressly contrary to the Holy 
Scripture. 

“Qdly. The proposition that the Earth is not the 
centre of the world, nor immoveable, but that it moves, 
and also with a diurnal motion, is also absurd, phi- 
losophically false, and theologically considered, at 
least erroneous in faith. 

“But whereas being pleased at that time to 
deal mildly with you, it was decreed in the Holy 
Congregation, held before His Holiness on the 
25th day of February, 1616, that His Eminence 
the Lord Cardinal Bellarmine should enjoin you to 
give up altogether the said false doctrine; if you 
should refuse, that you should be ordered by the 
Commissary of the Holy Office to relinquish it, 
not to teach it to others, nor to defend it, nor ever 
mention it, and in default of acquiescence that you 
should be imprisoned; and in execution of this 
decree, on the following day at the palace, in pre- 
sence of His Eminence the said Lord Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, after you had been mildly admonished by 
the said Lord Cardinal, you were commanded by 
the acting Commissary of the Holy Office, before 
a notary and witnesses, to relinquish altogether 
the said false opinion, and in future neither to de- 
fend nor teach it in any manner, neither verbally 
nor in writing, and upon your promising obedience 
you were dismissed. 

“ And in order that so pernicious a doctrine 
might be altogether rooted out, nor insinuate itself 
farther to the heavy detriment of the Catholic 
truth, a decree emanated from the Holy Congre- 
gation of the Index* prohibiting the books which 


* The Index is a list of books, the reading of which 
is prohibited to Roman Catholics, This list, in the 
early periods of the Reformation, was often consulted 
by the curious, who were enlarging their libraries ; 
and a story is current in England, that, to prevent 
this mischief, the Index itself was inserted in its own 
forbidden catalogue. The origin of this story is, that 
an Index was published in Spain, particularizing the 
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treat of this doctrine; and it was declared false, 
and altogether contrary to the Holy and Divine 
Scripture. 

“ And whereas a book has since appeared, pub- 
lished at Florence last year, the title of which 
showed that you were the author, which title is : 
The Dialogue of Galileo Galilei, on the two princi- 
pal systems of the world, the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
can; and whereas the Holy Congregation has 
heard that, in consequence of the printing of the said 
book, the false opinion of the earth’s motion and 
stability of the sun is daily gaining ground; the 
said book has been taken into careful considera- 
tion, and in it has been detected a glaring viola- 
tion of the said order, which had been intimated 
to you; inasmuch as in this book you have de- 
fended the said opinion, already and in your pre- 
sence condemned ; although in the said book you 
labour with many circumulocutions to induce the 
belief that it is left by you undecided, and in ex- 
press terms probable: which is equally a very 
grave error, since an opinion can in no way be 
probable which has been already declared and 
finally determined contrary to the divine Scripture. 
Therefore by Our order you have been cited to 
this Holy Office, where, on your examination upon 
oath, you have acknowledged the said book as 
written and printed by you. You also confessed 
that you began to write the said bock ten or 
twelve years ago, after the order aforesaid had 
been given. Also, that you demanded license to 
publish it, but without signifying to those who 
granted you this permission that you had been 
commanded not to hold, defend, or teach the said 
doctrine in any manner. You also confessed that 
the style of the said book was, in many places, so 
composed that the reader might think the argu- 
ments adduced on the false side to be so worded 
as more effectually to entangle the understanding 
than to be easily solved, alleging in excuse, that 
you have thus run into an error, foreign (as you 
say) to your intention, from writing in the form of 
a dialogue, and in consequence of the natural 
complacency which every one feels with regard to 
his own subtilties, and in showing himself more 
skilful than the generality of mankind in contriy- 
ing, even in favour of false propositions, ingenious 
and apparently probable arguments. 

“ And, upon a convenient time being given to 
you for making your defence, you produced a cer- 
tificate in the hand-writing of His Eminence the 
Lord Cardinal Bellarmine, procured, as you said, 
by yourself, that you might defend yourself against 
the culumnies of your enemies, who reported that 
youhad abjured your opinions, and had been punish- 
ed by the Holy Office ; in which certificate it is de- 
clared, that you had not abjured, nor had been pun- 


objectionable passages in such books as were only 
a condemned ; and although compiled with the 

st intentions, this was found to be so racy, that it 
became necessary to forbid the circulation of thir edi- 
tion in subsequent lists, 





ished, but merely that the declaration made by His 
Holiness, and promulgated by the Holy Congrega- 
tion of the Index, had been announced to you, which 
declares that the opinion of the motion of the earth, 
and stability of the sun, is contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures, and, therefore cannot be held or de- 
fended. Wherefore, since no mention is there 
made of two articles of the order, to wit, the order 
‘not to teach,’ and ‘in any manner, you argued 
that we ought to believe that, in the lapse of four- 
teen or sixteen years, they had escaped your me- 
mory, and that this was also the reason why you 
were silent as to the order, when you sought per- 
mission to publish your book, and that this is said 
by you not to excuse your error, but that it may be 
attributed to vain-glorious ambition, rather than to 
malice. But this very certificate, produced on your 
behalf, has greatly aggravated your offence, since 
it is therein declared that the said opinion is con- 
trary to the Holy Scripture, and yet you have 
dared to treat of it, to defend it, and to argue 
that itis probable; nor is there any extenuation 
in the licence artfully and cunningly extorted by 
you, since you did not intimate the command im- 
posed upon you. But whereas it appeared to Us 
that you had not disclosed the whole truth with 
regard to your intentions, We thought it necessary 
to proceed to the rigorous examination of you, in 
which (without any prejudice to what you had 
confessed, and which is above detailed against 
you, with regard to your said intention) you an- 
swered like a good Catholic. 

“Therefore, having seen and maturely consi- 
dered the merits of your cause, with your said con- 
fessions and excuses, and every thing else which 
ought to be seen and considered, We have come 
to the under-written final sentence against you. 

“Invoking, therefore, the most holy name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of His Most Glorious Vir- 
gin Mother Mary, by this Our final sentence, 
which, sitting in council and judgment for the 
tribunal of the Reverend Masters of Sacred Theolo- 
gy, and Doctors of both Laws, Our Assessors, 
We put forth in this writing touching the matters 
and controversies before Us, between The Magni- 
ficent Charles Sincerus, Doctor of both Laws, 
Fiscal Proctor of this Holy Office of the one part, 
and you, Galileo Galilei, an examined and con- 
fessed criminal from this present writing now in 
progress as above of the other part, We pro- 
nounce, judge, and declare, that you, the said 
Galileo, by reason of these things which have been 
detailed in the course of this writing, and which, 
as above, you have confessed, have rendered your- 
self vehemently suspected by this Holy Office of 
heresy: that is to say, that you believe and hold 
the false doctrine, and contrary to the Holy and 
Divine Scriptures, namely, that the sun is in the 
centre of the world, and that it docs not move 
from east to west, and that the earth does move, 
and is not the centre of the world; also that an 
opinion can be held and a - probable 
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afier it has been declared and finally decreed con- 
trary to the Holy Scripture, and consequently 
that you have incurred all the censures and penal- 
ties enjoined and promulgated in the sacred ca- 
nons, and other general and particular constitu- 
tions against delinquents of this description. 
From which it is Our pleasure that you be absolv- 
ed, provided that, first, with a sincere heart and 
unfeigned faith, in Our presence, you abjure, curse, 
and detest the said errors and heresies, and every 
other error and heresy contrary to the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Rome, in the form now shown 
to you. 

“ But, that your grievous and pernicious error 
and transgression may not go altogether unpu- 
nished, and that you may be made more cautious in 
future, and may be a warning to others to abstain 
from delinquencies of this sort, We decree that 
the book of the dialogues of Galileo Galilei be 
prohibited by a public edict, and We condemn you 
to the formal prison of this Holy Office for a 
period determinable at Our pleasure ; and, by way 
of salutary penance, We order you, during the 
next three years, to recite once a weak the seven 
penitential psalms, reserving to Ourselves the pow- 
er of moderating, commuting, or taking off the 
whole or part of the said punishment and pe- 
nance. 

“ And so We say, pronounce, and by Our sen- 
tence declare, decree, and reserve, in this and in 
every other better form and manner, which lawful- 
ly We may and can use, 

“So We, the subscribing Cardinals, pro- 
nounce, 


Felix, Cardinal di Ascoli, 

Guido, Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
Desiderio, Cardinal di Cremona, 
Antonio, Cardinal 8. Onofrio, 
Berlingero, Cardinal Gessi, 
Fabricio, Cardinal Verospi, 
Martino, Cardinal Ginetti.” 


We cannot suppose that Galileo, even broken 
down as he was with age and infirmities, and 
overawed by the merciless tribunal to whose pow- 
er he was subjected, could without extreme re- 
luctance thus formally give the lie to his whole life, 
and call upon God to witness his renunciation of 
the opinions which even his bigoted judges must 
have felt that he still clung to in his heart. 

We know indeed that his friends were unani- 
mous in recommending an unqualified acquiescence 
in whatever might be required, but some persons 
have not been able to find an adequate explana- 
tion of his submission, either in their exhortations, 
or in the mere dread of the alternative which might 
await him in case of non-compliance. It has in 
short been supposed, although the suspicion scarce- 
ly rests upon grounds sufficiently strong to war- 
rant the assertion, that Galileo did not submit to 


apprehension, but by the actual experience of per- 
sonal violence. ‘The arguments on which this 
horrible idea appears to be mainly founded are 
the two following: First, the Inquisitors declare 
in their sentence that, not satisfied with Galileo’s 
first confession, they judged it necessary to pro- 
ceed “ to the rigorous examination of him, in which 
he answered like a good Catholic.*” It is pretend- 
ed by those who are more familiar with inquisi- 
torial language than we can profess to be, that the 
words il rigoroso esame, form the official phrase for 
the application of the torture, and accordingly they 
interpret this passage to mean, that the desired 
answers and submission had thus been extorted 
from Galileo, which his judges had otherwise fail- 
ed to get from him. And, secondly, the partisans 
of this opinion bring forward, in corroboration of 
it, that Galileo immediately on his departure from 
Rome, in addition to his old complaints, was 
found to be afflicted with hernia, and this was a 
common consequence of the torture of the cord, 
which they suppose to have been inflicted. It is 
right to mention that no other trace can be found 
of this supposed torturing in all the documents re- 
lative to the proceedings against Galileo, at least 
Venturi was so assured by one who had inspected 
the originals at Paris.} 

Although the arguments we have mentioned 
appear tous slight, yet neither can we attach 
much importance to the contrast which the fa- 
vourers of the opposite opinion profess to consider 
so incredible between the honourable manner in 
which Galileo was treated throughout the rest of 
the inquiry, and the suspected harsh proceeding 
against him. Whether Galileo should be lodged 
in a prison or a palace, was a matter of far other 
importance to the Inquisitors and to their hold 
upon public opinion, than the question whether or 
not he should be suffered to exhibit a persevering 
resistance to the censures which they were pre- 
pared to cast upon him. Nor need we shrink 
from the idea, as we might from suspecting of 
some gross crime, on trivial grounds, one of hither- 
to unblemished innocence and character. The 
question may be disencumbered of all such scru- 
ples, since one atrocity more or less can do little 
towards affecting our judgment of the unholy Of- 
fice of the Inquisition. 

Delambre, who could find so much to repre- 
hend in Galileo’s former uncompromising bold- 


* Giudicassimo esser necessario venir contro di te 
al rigoroso esame nel quale rispondesti cattolica- 
mente. 

+ The fate of these documents is curious; after be- 
ing long preserved at Rome, they were carried away 
in 1809, by order of Buonaparte, to Paris, where they 
remained till his first plein. Just before the 
hundred days, the late king of France, wishing to in- 
spect them, ordered that they should be bronght to his 
own apartments for that purpose. In the hasty flight 
which soon afterwards followed, the manuscripts were 
forgotten, and it is not known what became of them. 
A French translation, begun by Napoleon’s desire, 
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ness, is deeply penetrated with the insincerity of 
his behaviour on the present occasion. He seems 
to have forgotten that a tribunal which finds it 
convenient to carry on its inquiries in secret, is 
always liable to the suspicion of putting words in- 
to the mouth of its victims ; and ifit were worth 
while, there is sufficient internal evidence that the 
language which Galileo is made to hold in his de- 
fence and confession, is rather to be read as the 
composition of his judges than his own. For in- 
stance, in one of the letters which we have ex- 
tracted*, it may be seen that this obnoxious work 
was already in forward preparation as early as 
1610, and yet he is made to confess, and the cir- 
cumstance appears to be brought forward in aggra- 
vation of his guilt, that he began to write it after 
the prohibition which he had received in 1616. 

The abjuration was drawn up in the following 
terms :— 


The Abjuration of Galileo, 


“T Galileo Galilei, son of the late Vincenzo 
Galilei, of Florence, aged 70 years, being brought 
personally to judgment, and kneeling before you, 
Most Eminent and Most Reverend Lords Cardi- 
nals, General Inquisitors of the universal Christian 
republic against heretical depravity, having before 
my eyes the Holy Gospels, which I touch with my 
own hands, swear, that I have always believed, 
and now believe, and with the help of God will in 
future believe, every article which the Holy Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church of Rome holds, 
teaches, and preaches, But because I had been 
enjoined by this Holy Office altogether to abandon 
the false opinion which maintains that the sun is 
the centre and immoveable, and forbidden to hold, 
defend, or teach, the said false doctrine in any 
manner, and after it had been signified to me that 
the said doctrine is repugnant with the Holy 
Scripture, I have written and printed a book, in 
which I treat of the same doctrine now condemn- 
ed, and adduce reasons with great force in sup- 
port of the same, without giving any solution, and 
therefore have been judged grievously suspected 
of heresy ; that is to say, that I held and believed 
that the sun is the centre ofthe world and immove- 
able, and that the earth is not the centre and 
moveable, Willing, therefore, to remove from the 
minds of Your Eminences, and of every Catholic 
Christian, this vehement suspicion rightfully en- 
tertained towards me, with a sincere heart and 
unfeigned faith, I abjure, curse, and detest, the 
said errors and heresies, and generally every other 
error and sect contrary to the said Holy Church ; 
and I swear, that I will never more in future say 
or assert any thing verbally, or in writing, which 
may give rise to a similar suspicion of me : but if 
I shall know any heretic, or any one suspected of 
heresy, that I will denounce him to this Holy Of- 
fice, or to the Inquisitor and Ordinary of the place 


* Page 17. 
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in which I may be. I swear, moreover, and pro- 
mise, that I will fulfil, and observe fully, all the 
penances which have been, or shall be laid on me 
by this Holy Office. But if it shall happen that I 
violate any of my said promises, oaths, and pro- 
testations, (which God avert!) I subject myself to 
all the pains and punishments, which have been 
decreed and promulgated by the sacred canons, 
and other general and particular constitutions, 
against delinquents of this description. So may 
God help me, and his Holy Gospels, which I 
touch with my own hands. I, the above-named 
Galileo Galilei, have abjured, sworn, promised, 
and bound myself, as above, and in witness there- 
of with my own hand have subscribed this present 
writing of my abjuration, which I have recited 
word for word. At Rome in the Convent of Mi- 
nerva, 22d June, 1633. I, Galileo Galilei, have ab- 
jured as above with my own hand.” 

It is said that Galileo, as he rose from his knees, 
stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of 
his friends, E pur si muove—(It does move though). 

Copies of Galileo’s sentence and abjuration were 
immediately promulgated in every direction, and 
the professors at several universities received di- 
rections to read them publicly. At Florence this 
ceremony took place in the church of Sta. Groce, 
whither Guiducci, Aggiunti, and all others who 
were known in that city as firm adherents to Gali- 
leo’s opinions, were specially summoned. The 
triumph of the “Paper Philosophers” was so far 
complete, and the alarm occasioned by this proof of 
their dying power extended even beyond Italy. “I 
have been told,” writes Descartes from Holland to 
Mersenne at Paris, “that Galileo’s system was 
printed in Italy last year, but that every copy has 
been burnt at Rome, and himself condemned to 
some sort of penance, which has astonished me so 
much that I have almost determined to burn all my 
papers, or at least never to let them be seen by any 
one. I cannot collect that he, who is an Italian 
and even a friend of the Pope, as I understand, nas 
been criminated on any other account than for 
having attempted to establish the motion of the 
earth. I know that this opinion was formerly cen- 
sured by some Cardinals, but I thought I had since 
heard, that no objection was now made to its being 
publicly taught, even at Rome.” 

The sentiments of all who felt themselves se- 
cured against the apprehension of personal danger 
could take but one direction, for, as Pascal well 
expressed it in one of his celebrated letters to the 
Jesuits—“It is in vain that you have procured 
against Galileo a decree from Rome condemning 
his opinion of the earth’s motion. Assuredly, that 
will never prove it to be at rest; and if we have 
unerring observations proving that it turns round, 
not all mankind together can keep it from turning, 
nor themselves from turning with it.” 

The assembly of doctors of the Sorbonne at 
Paris narrowly escaped from passing a similar sen- 
tence upon the system of a The ques- 
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tion was laid before them by Richelieu, and it ap- 
pears that their opinion was for a moment in favour 
of confirming the Roman decree. It is to be wish- 
ed that the name had been preserved of one of its 
members, who, by his strong and philosophical re- 
presentations, saved that celebrated body from this 
disgrace. 

Those who saw nothing in the punishment of 
Galhieo but passion and blinded superstition, took 
occasion to revert to the history of a similar blun- 
der of the Court of Rome in the middle of the eighth 
century. A Bavarian bishop, named Virgil, emi- 
nent both as a man of letters and politican, had 
asserted the existence of Antipodes, which excited 
in the ignorant bigots of his time no less alarm than 
did the motion of the earth in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pope Zachary, who was scandalized at the 
idea of another earth, inhabited by another race of 
men, and enlightened by another sun and moon 
(for this was the shape which Virgil’s system as- 
sumed in his eyes), sent out positive orders to his 
legate in Bavaria. “ With regard to Virgil, the 
philosopher, (I know not whether to call him priest), 
if he own these perverse opinions, strip him of his 
priesthood, and drive him from the church and al- 
tarsef God.” But Virgil had himself occasionally 
acted as legate, and was moreover too necessary 
to his sovereign to be easily displaced. He utterly 
disregarded these denunciations, and during twen- 
ty-five years which elapsed before his death, re- 
tained his opinions, his bishoprick of Salzburg, and 
his political power. He was afterwards canon- 
ized,* 

Even the most zealous advocates of the authority 
of Rome were embarrassed in endeavouring to 
justify the treatment which Galileo experienced. 
Tiraboschi has attempted to draw a somewhat 
subtle distinction between the bulls of the Pope 
and the inquisitorial decrees which were sanctioned 
and approved by him; he dwells on the reflection 
that no.one, even among the most zealous Catho- 
lics, has ever claimed infallibility as an attribute of 
the Inquisition, and looks upon it as a special mark 
of grace accorded to the Roman Catholic Church, 
that during the whole period in which most theo- 
logians rejected the opinions of Copernicus, as 
contrary to the Scriptures, the head of the Church 
was never permitted to compromise his infallible 
character by formally condemning it.t 

Whatever may be the value of this consolation, 
it can hardly be conceded, unless it be at the same 


* Annalium Bolorum, libri vii. Ingolstadii, 1554. 
¢ La Chiesa non ha mai dichiarati eretici i soste- 
nitori del Sistema Copernicano, e questa troppo ri- 
gorosa censura non usci che dal tribunale della Ro- 
mana Inquisizione a cui niuno tra Cattolici ancor piu 
zelanti ha mai attribuito il diritto dell’ infallibilita, 
Anzi in cio ancora é d’ ammirarsi la providenza di Dio 
2 favor della Chiesa, percioche in un tempo in cui la 
maggior parte dei teologi fermamente credavano che 
il Sistema Copernicano fosse all’ autorita della sacre 
Carte contrario, pur non permise che dalla Chiesa si 
roferisse su cio un solenne giudizio,— Stor, della 
Pett. Ital. 





time admitted that many scrupulous members of 
the Church of Rome have been suffered to remain 
in singular misapprehension of the nature and 
sanction of the authority to which Galileo had 
yielded. The words of the bull of Sixtus V., by 
which the Congregation of the Index was remodel- 
led in 1588, are quoted by a professor of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, a zealous antagonist of Galileo, 
as follows: “They are to examine and expose the 
books which are repugnant to the Catholic doc- 
trines and Christian discipline, and after reporting 
on them to us, they are to condemn them by our 
authority.”* Nor does it appear that the learned 
editors of what is commonly called the Jesuit’s 
edition of Newton’s “ Principia” were of opinion, 
that in adopting the Copernican system, they 
should transgress a mandate emanating from any 
thing short of infallible wisdom. The remarkable 
words which they were compelled to prefix to their 
book, show how sensitive the court of Rome re- 
mained, even so late as 1742, with regard to this 
rashly condemned theory. In their preface they 
say: “ Newton in this third book supposes the 
motion of the earth. We could not explain the 
author’s propositions otherwise than by making 
the same supposition. Weare therefore forced to 
sustain a character which is not our own; but wo 
profess to pay the obsequious reverence which is 
due to the decrees pronounced by 'the supreme 
Pontiffs against the motion of the earth.”+ 

This coy reluctance to admit what nobody any 
longer doubts has survived to the present time ; for 
Bailli informs us,| that the utmost endeavours of 
Lalande, when at Rome, to obtain that Gralileo’s 
work should be erased from the Index, were en- 
tirely ineffectual, in consequence of the decree 
which had been fulminated against him; and in 
fact both it, and the book of Copernicus, “ Nisi 
Corrigatur,” are still to be seen on the forbidden 
list of 1828. 

The condemnation of Galileo and his book was 
not thought sufficient. Urban’s indignation also 
vented itself upon those who had heen instrumen- 
tal in obtaining the licence for him. The Inquisi- 
tor at Florence was reprimanded; Riccardi, the 
master of the sacred palace, and Ciampoli, Urban’s 
secretary, were both dismissed from their situa- 
tions. Their punishment appears rather anoma- 
lous and inconsistent with the proceedings against 
Galileo, in which it was assumed that his book was 
not properly licensed; yet the others suffered on 
account of granting that very licence, which he was 
accused of having surreptitiously obtained from 
them, by concealing circumstances with which they 
were not bound to be otherwise acquainted. Ric- 
cardi, in exculpation of his conduct, produced a let- 
ter in the hand-writing of Ciampoli, in which was 
contained that His Holiness, in whose presence 
the letter professed to be written, ordered the li- 


* Lib. Fromondi Antaristarchus, Antworpie, 1631. 
t Newtoni Principia, Coloniw, 1760 
} Histoire de |'Astronomie Moderne. 















eence to be given. Urban only replied that this 
was a Ciampolism; that his secretary and Galileo 
had circumvented him; that he had already dis- 
missed Ciampoli, and that Riccardi must prepare 
to follow him. 

As soon as the ceremony of abjuration was con- 
cluded, Galileo was consigned, pursuant to his 
sentence, to the prison of the Inquisition. Proba- 
bly it was never intended that he should long re- 
main there, for at the end of four days, he was re- 
conducted on a very slight representation of Nico- 
lini to the ambassador’s palace, there to await his 
further destination. Florence was still suffering 
under the before-mentioned contagion ; and Sienna 
was at last fixed on as the place of his relegation. 
He would have been shut up in some convent in 
that city, if Nicolini had not recommended as a 
more suitable residence, the palace of the Arch- 
bishop Piccolomini, whom he knew to be among 
Galileo’s warmest friends. Urban consented to 
the change, and Galileo finally left Rome for Si- 
enna in the early part of July. 

Piccolimini received him with the utmost kind- 
ness, controlled of course by the strict injunctions 
which were dispatched from Rome, not to suffer 
him on any account to quit the confines of the 
palace. Galileo continued at Sienna in this state 
of seclusion till December of the same year, when 
the contagion having ceased in Tuscany, he ap- 
plied for permission to return to his villa at Arcetri. 
This was allowed, subject to the same restrictions 
under which he had been residing with the arch- 
bishop. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Extracts from the Dialogues on the System. 


Arrer narrating the treatment to which Gali- 
leo was subject on account of his admirable Dia- 
logues, it will not be irrevelant to endeavour, by a 
few extracts, to convey some idea of the style in 
which they are written. It has been mentioned, 
that he is considered to surpass all other Italian 
writers (unless we except Machiaveli) in the pu- 
rity and beauty of his language, and indeed his 
principal followers, who avowedly imitated his 
style, make a distinguished group among the clas- 
sical authors of modern Italy. He professed to 
have formed himself from the study of Ariosto, 
whose poems he passionately admired, insomuch 
that he could repeat the greater part of them, as 
well as those of Berni and Petrarea, all which he 
was in the frequent habit of quoting in conversa- 
tion. The fashion and almost universal practice 
of that day was to write on philosophical subjects 
in Latin ; and although Galileo wrote very passa- 
bly in that language, yet he generally preferred 
the use o Italian, for which he gave his reasons 
in the following characteristic manner :— 
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“T wrote in Italian because I wished every one 
to be able to read whatI wrote ; and for the same 
cause I have written my last treatise in the same 
language: the reason which has induced me is, 
that I see young men brought together indiscrimi- 
nately to study to become physicians, philoso- 
phers, &c., and whilst many apply to such pro- 
fessions who are most unfit for them, others who 
would be competent remain occupied either with 
domestic business, or with other employments 
alien to literature; who, although furnished as 
Ruzzante might say, with a decent set of brains, 
yet, not being able to understand things written in 
gibberish, take it into their heads, that in these 
crabbed folios there must be some grand hocus po- 
cus of logic and philosophy much too high up for 
them to think of jumping at. [ want them to 
know, that as Nature has given eyes to them just 
as well as to philosophers for the purpose of see- 
ing her works, she has also given them brains for 
examining and understanding them.” 

The general structure of the dialogues has been 
already described ;* we shall therefore premise no 
more than the judgment pronounced on them by a 
highly gifted writer, to supply the deficiencies of 
our necessarily imperfect analysis. 

“One forms a very imperfect idea of Galileo, 
from considering the discoveries and inventions, 
numerous and splendid as they are, of which he 
was the undisputed author. It is by following his 
reasonings, and by pursuing the train of his 
thoughts, in his own elegant, though somewhat 
diffuse exposition of them, that we become ac- 
quainted with the fertility of his genins—with the 
sagacity, penetration, and comprehensiveness of 
his mind. The service which he rendered to real 
knowledge is to be estimated, not only from the 
truths which he discovered, but from the errors 
which he detected—not merely from the sound 
principles which he established, but from the per- 
nicious idols which he overthrew. The dialogues 
on the system are written with such singular feli- 
city, that one reads them at the present day, when 
the truths contained in them are known and ad- 
mitted, with all the delight of novelty, and feels 
one’s self carried back to the period when the tele- 
scope was first directed to the heavens, and when 
the earth’s motion, with all its train of conse- 
quences, was proved for the first time.}” 

The first Dialogue is opened by an attack upon 
the arguments by which Aristotle pretended to 
determine 2 priori the necessary motions belong- 
ing to different parts of the world, and on his fa- 
vourite principle that particular motions belong 
naturally to particular substances. Salviati (re- 
presenting Galileo) then objects to the Aristote- 
lian distinctions between the corruptible elements 
and incorruptible skies, instancing among other 
things the solar spots and newly appearing stars 


* See page 48. 
T Playlair’s Dissertation, Supp. or Brit, 
J 
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as arguments that the other heavenly bodies may 
probably be subjected to changes similar to those 
which are continually occurring on the earth, and 
that it is the great distance alone which prevents 
their being observed. After a long discussion on 
this point,Sagredo exclaims, “I see into the heart of 
Simplicio, and perceive that he is much moved by 
the force of these too conclusive arguments; but 
methinks I hear him say—‘ Oh, to whom must 
we betake ourselves to settle our disputes if Aris- 
totle be removed from the chair? What other 
author have we to follow in our schools, our stu- 
dies, and academies? What philosopher has writ- 
ten on all the parts of Natural Philosophy, and so 
methodically as not to have overlooked a single 
conclusion? Must we then desolate this fabric 
by which so many travellers have been sheltered ? 
Must we destroy this asylum, this Prytaneum 
wherein so many students have found a conveni- 
ent resting-place, where without being exposed to 
the injuries of the weather, one may acquire an 
intimate knowledge of nature, merely by turning 
over a few leaves? Shall we level this bulwark, 
behind which we are safe from every hostile at- 
tack? I pity him no less than I do one who at 
great expense of time and treasure, and with the 
labour of huncreds,has built up a very noble palace; 
and then, because of insecure foundations, sees 
it ready to fall—unable to bear that those walls 
be stripped that are adorned with so many beau- 
tiful pictures, or to suffer those columns to fall that 
uphold the stately galleries, or to see ruined the 
gilded roofs, the chimney-pieces, the friezes, and 
marble cornices erected at so much cost, he goes 
about it with girders and props, with shores and 
buttresses, to hinder its destruction.” 

Salviati proceeds to point out the many points 
of similarity between the earth and moon, and 
among others which we have already mentioned, 
the following remark deserves especial notice :— 

“Just as from the mutual and universal tenden- 
cy of the parts of the earth to form a whole, it 
follows that they all meet together with equal in- 
clination, and that they may unite as closely as 
possible, assume the spherical form; why ought 
we not to believe that the moon, the sun, and 
other mundane bodies are also of a round figure, 
from no other reason than from a common instinct 
and natural concourse of all their component 
parts ; of which if by accident any one should be 
violently separated from its whole, is it not reason- 
able to believe that spontaneously, and of its na- 
tural instinct, it would return? It may be added 
that if any centre of the universe may be assign- 
ed, to which the whole terrene globe if thence re- 
moved would seek to return, we shall find most 
probable that the sun is placed in it, as by the se- 
quel you shall understand.” 

Many who are but superficially acquainted 
with the History of Astronomy, are apt to sup- 
pose that Newton’s great merit was in his being 
the first to aad an attractive force existing in 








and between the different bodies composing the 
solar system. This idea is very erroneous ; New. 
ton’s discovery consisted in conceiving and prov- 
ing the identity of the force with which a stone 
falls, and that by which the moon falls, towards 
the earth (on an assumption that this force be- 
comes weaker in a certain proportion as the 
distance increases at which it operates), and in 
generalizing this idea, in applying it to all the 
visible creation, and tracing the principle of uni- 
versal gravitation with the assistance of a most 
refined and beautiful geometry into many of its 
most remote consequences. But the general no- 
tion of an attractive force between the sun, moon, 
and planets, was very commonly entertained be- 
fore Newton was born, and may be traced back to 
Kepler, who was probably the first modern philo- 
sopher who suggested it. The following extraor- 
dinary passages from his ‘‘ Astronomy” will show 
the nature of his conceptions on this subject :— 

“The true doctrine of gravity is founded on 
these axioms: every corporeal substance, so far 
forth as it is corporeal, has a natural fitness 
for resting in every place where it may be situ- 
ated by itself beyond the sphere of influence of 
its cognate body. Gravity is a mutual affec- 
tion between cognate bodies towards union or 
conjunction (similar in kind to the magnetic vir- 
tue), so that the earth attracts a stone much ra- 
ther than the stone seeks the earth. Heavy bo- 
dies (if in the first place we put the earth in the 
centre of the world) are not carried to the centre 
of the world in its quality of centre of the world, 
but as to the centre of a cognate round body, 
namely the earth. So that wheresoever the earth 
may be placed or whithersoever it may be car- 
ried by its animal faculty, heavy bodies will al- 
ways be carried towards it. If the earth were 
not round, heavy bodies would not tend from 
every side in a straight line towards the centre of 
the earth, but to different points from different 
sides. If two stones were placed in any part of 
the world near each other and beyond the sphere 
of influence of a third cognate body, these stones, 
like two magnetic needles, would come together 
in the intermediate point, each approaching the 
other by a space proportional to the comparative 
mass of the other. If the moon and earth were 
not retained in their orbits by their animal force 
or some other equivalent, the earth would mount 
to the moon by a fifty-fourth part of their distance, 
and the moon fall towards the earth through the 
other fifty-three parts, and would there meet, as- 
suming however that the substance of both is of 
the same density. If the earth should cease to 
attract its waters to itself, all the waters of the 
sea would be raised, and would flow to the bo- 
dy of the moon.”* 

He also conjectured that the irregularities in the 
moon’s motion were caused by the joint action of 


* Astronomia Nova. Prage. 1609. 
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the sun and earth, and recognized the mutual ac- 
tion of the sun and planets, when he declared the 
mass and density of the sun to be so great that the 
united attraction of the other planets cannot remove 
it from its place. Among these bold and brilliant 
ideas, his temperament led him to introduce others 
which show how unsafe it was to follow his gui- 
dance, and which account for, if they do not alto- 
gether justify, the sarcastic remark of Ross, that 
“ Kepler’s opinion that the planets are moved round 
by the sunne, and that this is done by sending 
forth a magnetic virtue, and that the sun-beames 
are like the teethe of a wheele taking hold of the 
planets, are sensless crotchets fitter for a wheeler 
or a miller than a philosopher.”* Roberval took 
up Kepler’s notion, especially in the tract which 
he falsely attributed to Aristarchus, and it is much 
to be regretted that Roberval should deserve credit 
for any thing connected with that impudent fraud. 
The principle of universal gravitation, though not 
the varying proportion, is distinctly assumed in it, 
as the following passages will sufficiently prove : 
“Tn every single particle of the earth, and the ter- 
restrial elements, is a certain property or accident 
which we suppose common to the whole system 
of the world, by virtue of which all its parts are 
forced together, and reciprocally attract each 
other; and this property is found in a greater or 
less degree in the different particles, according to 
their density. If the earth be considered by itself, 
its centres of magnitude and virtue, or gravity, as 
we usually call it, will coincide, to which all its 
parts tend in a straight line, as well by their own 
exertion or gravity, as by the reciprocal attraction 
of all the rest.” In a subsequent chapter, Rober- 
val repeats these passages nearly in the same 
words, applying them to the whole solar system, 
adding, that “ the force of this attraction is not to 
be considered as residing in the centre itself, as 
some ignorant people think, but in the whole sys- 
tem whose parts are equally disposed round the 
centre}. This very curious work was reprinted 
in the third volume of the Reflexiones Physico- 
Mathematicae of Mersenne, from whom Roberval 
pretended to have received the Arabic manuscript, 
and who is thus irretrievably implicated in the for- 
gery.{ The last remark, denying the attractive 
force to be due to any property of the central point, 
seems aimed at Aristotle, who, in a no less curi- 
ous passage, maintaining exactly the opposite opi- 
nion, says, “Hence, we may better understand 
what the ancients have related, that like things are 
wont to have a tendency to each other. For this 
is riot absolutely true; for if the earth were to be 
removed to the place now occupied by the moon, 
no part of the earth would then have a tendency 


* The new Planet no Planet, or the Earth no wan- 
dering Star, except in the wandering heads of Gali- 
leans. London, 1646. 


t Aristarchus Samii de Mundi Systemate, Pari- 
siis, 1644, 
{ See page 12. 
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towards that place, but would still fall towards the 
point which the earth’s centre now occupies.”* 
Mersenne considered the consequences of the at- 
tractive force of each particle of matter so far as to 
remark, that if a body were supposed to fall to- 
wards the centre of the earth, it would be retarded 
by the attraction of the part through which it had 
already fallen.| Galileo had not altogether ne- 
glected to speculate on such a supposition, as is 
plain from the following extract. It is taken from 
a letter to Carcaville, dated from Arcetri, in 1637. 
“*T will say farther, that I have not absolutely and 
clearly satisfied myself that a heavy body would 
arrive sooner at the centre of the earth, if it began 
to fall from the distance only of a single yard, than 
another which should start from the distance of a 
thousand miles. I do not affirm this, but I offer it 
as a paradox.” { 

It is very difficult to offer any satisfactory com- 
ment upon this passage; it may be sufficient to 
observe that this paradoxical result was afterwards 
deduced by Newton, as one of the consequences 
of the general law with which all nature is pervad- 
ed, but with which there is no reason to believe 
that Galileo had any acquaintance ; indeed the 
idea is fully negatived by other passages in this 
same letter. This is one of the many instances 
from which we may learn to be cautious how we 
invest detached passages of the earlier mathema- 
ticians with a meaning which in many cases their 
authors did not contemplate. The progressive 
development of these ideasin the hands of Wallis, 
Huyghens, Hook, Wren, and Newton, would lead 
us too far from our principal subject. There is 
another passage in the third dialogue connected 
with this subject, which it may be as well to no- 
tice in this place. “The parts of the earth have 
such a propensity to its centre, that when it 
changes its*place, although they may be very dis- 
tant from the globe at the time of the change, yet 
must they follow. An example similar to this is 
the perpetual sequence of the Medicean stars, al- 
though always separated from Jupiter. The same 
may be said of the moon, obliged to follow the 
earth. And this may serve for those simple ones 
who have difficulty in comprehending how these 
two globes, not being chained together, nor strung 
upon a pole, mutually follow each other, so that 
on the acceleration or retardation of the one, the 
other also moves quicker or slower.” 

The second Dialogue is appropriated chiefly to 
the discussion of the diurnal motion of the earth ; 
and the principal arguments urged by Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and others, are successively brought for- 
ward and confuted. The opposers of the earth’s 
diurnal motion maintained, that if it were turning 
round, a stone dropped from the top of a tower 
would not fall at its foot ; but, by the rotation of 
the earth to the eastward carrying away the tower 


* De Ceelo, lib. iv. cap. 3. J 
} Reflexiones Physico-Mathematice. Parisiis,1647. 
{ Venturi. 
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with it, would be left ata great distance to the 
westward ; it was common to compare this effect 
to a stone dropped from the mast-head of a ship, 
and without any regard to truth it was boldly as- 
serted that this would fall considerably nearer the 
stern than the foot of the mast, if the ship were in 
rapid motion. The same argument was present- 
ed in a variety of forms,—such as that a cannon- 
ball shot perpendicularly upwards would not fall 
at the same spot ; that if fired to the eastward it 
would fly farther to the westward; that a mark 
to the east or west would never be hit, because of 
the rising or sinking of the horizon during the flight 
of the ball ; that ladies’ ringlets would all stand 
out to the westward,* with other conceits of the 
like nature: to which the general reply is given, 
that in all these cases the stone, or ball, or other 
body, participates equally in the motion of the 
earth, which, therefore, so far as regards the rela- 
tive motion of its parts, may bedisregarded. The 
manner in which this is illustrated, appears in the 
following extract from the dialogue: —Sagredo. 
If the nib of a writing pen which was in the ship 
during my voyage direct from Venice to Alexan- 
dria, had had the power of leaving a visible mark 
of all its path, what trace, what mark, what line 
would it have left? —“Simplicio. It would have 
left a line stretched out thither from Venice not 
perfectly straight, or to speak more correctly, not 
perfectly extended in an exact circular arc, but 
here and there more and less curved accordingly 
as the vessel had pitched more or less; but this 
variation in some places of one ortwo yards to the 
right or left, or up or down ina length of many 
hundred miles, would have occasioned but slight 
alteration in the whole course of the line, so that 
it would have been hardly sensible, and without 
any great error we may speak of it as a perfectly 
circular are.—Sagred. So that the true and most 
exact motion of the point of the pen would also 
have been a perfect arc of a circle if the motion of 
the vessel, abstracting from the fluctuations of the 
waves, had been steady and gentle; and if I had 
held this pen constantly in my hand, and had 
merely moved it an inch or two one way or the 
other, what alteration would that have made in 
the true and principal motion? —Simpl. Less 
than that which would be occasioned in a line a 
thousand yards long, by varying here and there 
from perfect straightness by the quantity of a flea’s 
eye.—Sagred. If then a painter on our quitting 
the port had begun to draw with this pen on pa- 
per, and had continued his drawing till we got to 
Alexandria, he would have been able by its motion, 
to produce an accurate representation of many ob- 
jects perfectly shadowed, and filled up on all sides 
with landscapes, buildings, and animals, although 
all the true, real, and essential motion of the point 
of his pen would have been no other but a very 
long and very simple line; and as to the peculiar 


* Riccioli, 
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work of the painter, he would have drawn it exact- 
ly the same if the ship had stood still. Therefore, 
of the very protracted motion of the pen, there 
remain no other traces than those marks drawn 
upon the paper, the reason of this being that the 
great motion from Venice to Alexandria was com- 
mon to the paper, the pen, and everything that was 
in the ship; but the trifling motion forwards and 
baekwards, to the right and left, communicated 
by the painter’s fingers to the pen, and not to the 
paper, from being peculiar to the pen, left its mark 
upon the paper, which as to this motion was im. 
moveable. Thus it is likewise true that in the 
supposition of the earth’s rotation, the motion of a 
falling stone is really a long track of many hun- 
dreds and thousands of yards ; and if it could have 
delineated its course in the calm air, or on any 
other surface, it would have left behind it a very 
long transversal line ; but that part of all this mo- 
tion which is common to the stone, the tower, and 
ourselves, is imperceptible by us and the same as 
if not existing, and only that part remains to be 
observed of which neither we nor the tower par- 
take, which in short is the fall of the stone along 
the tower.” 

The mechanical doctrines introduced into this 
second dialogue will be noticed on another occa- 
sion; we shall pass on to other extracts, illustra- 
tive of the general character of Galileo’s reasoning : 
—* Salviati. I did not say that the earth had no 
principle, either internal or external, of its motion 
of rotation, but I do say that I know not which of 
the two it has, and that my ignorance has no 
power to take its motion away ; but if this author 
knows by what principle other mundane bodies, 
of the motion of which we are certain, are turned 
round, I say that what moves the Earth is 
something like that by which Mars and Jupiter, 
and, as he believes, the starry sphere, are moved 
round ; and if he will satisfy me as to the cause 
of their motion, I bind myself to be able to tell him 
what moves the earth. Nay more; 1 undertake 
to do the same if he can teach me what it is which 
moves the parts of the earth downwards.—Simpl. 
The cause of this effect is notorious, and every one 
knows that it is Gravity—Salv. You are out, 
Master Simplicio ; you should say that every one 
knows that it is called Gravity ; but I do not 
ask you the name but the nature of the thing, of 
which nature you do not know one tittle more than 
you know of the nature of the moving cause of the 
rotation of the stars, except it be the name which 
has been given to the one, and made familiar and 
domestic, by the frequent experience we have ofit 
many thousand times in a day ; but of the princi- 
ple or virtue by which a stone falls to the ground, 
we really know no more than we know of the prin- 
ciple which carries it upwards when thrown into 
the air, or which carries the moon round its orbit, 
except, as I have said, the name of gravity which 
we have peculiarly and exclusively assigned to it ; 
whereas we speak of the other witha more generic 
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term, and talk of the virtue impressed, and call it 
either an assisting or an informing intelligence, 
and are content to say that Nature is the cause of 
an infinite number of other motions.” 

Simplicio is made to quote a passage from 
Scheiner’s book of Conclusions against Coperni- 
cus, to the following effect :—“ ‘ If the whole earth 
and water were annihilated, no hail or rain would 
fall from the clouds, but would only be naturally 
carried round in a circle, nor would any fire or 
fiery thing ascend, since, according te the not im- 
probable opinion of these others, there is ne fire 
in the upper regions.’—Salv. The foresight of this 
philosopher is most admirable and praiseworthy, 
for he is not content with providing for things that 
might happen during the common course of nature, 
but persists in showing his care for the conse- 
quences of what he very well knows will never 
come to pass. Nevertheless, for the sake of hear- 
ing some of his notable conceits, I will grant that 
if the earth and water were annihilated there would 
be no more hail or rain, nor would fiery matter as- 
cend any more, but would continue a motion of 
revolution. What is to follow ? What conclusion 
is the philosopher going to draw?—Simpl. This 
objection is in the very next words—‘ Which 
nevertheless (says he) is contrary to experience 
and reason.’—Salv. Now I must yield: since he 
has so great an advantage over me as experience, 
with which I am quite unprovided. “For hitherto 
I have never happened to see the terrestrial earth 
and water annihilated, so as to be able to observe 
what the hail and fire did in the confusion. But 
does he tell us for our information at least what 
they did ?—Simp. No, he does not say any thing 
more.—Salv. I would give something to have a 
word or two with this person, to ask him whether, 
when this globe vanished, it also carried away the 
common centre of gravity, as I fancy it did, in 
which case I take it that the hail and water would 
remain stupid and confounded amongst the clouds, 
without knowing what to do with themselves. . 
And lastly, that I may give this philosopher a less 
equivocal answer, I tell him that I know as much 
of what would follow after the annihilation of the 
terrestrial globe, as he could have known what 
was about to happen in and about it, before it was 
created.” 

Great part of the third Dialogue is taken up 
with discussions on the parallax of the new stars 
of 1572 and 1604, in which Delambre notices that 
Galileo does not employ logarithms in his calcu- 
lations, although their use had been known since 
Napier discovered them in 1616: the dialogue 
then turns to the annual motion “ first taken from 
the Sun and conferred upon the Earth by Aris- 
tarchus Samius, aud afterwards by Copernicus.” 
Salviati speaks of his contemporary philosophers 
with great contempt—“ If you had ever been worn 
out as | have been many and many a time with 
hearing what sort of stuff is sufficient to make the 
obstinate vulgar unpersuadable, [ do not say-to 
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agree with, but even to listen to these novelties, I 
believe you wonder at finding so few followers of 
these opinions would greatly fall off. But little 
regard in my judgment is to be had of those un- 
derstandings who are convinced and immoveably 
persuaded of the fixedness of the earth, by seeing 
that they are not able to breakfast this morning at 
Constantinople, and sup in the evening in Japan, 
and who feel satisfied that the earth, so heavy as 
it is, cannot climb up above the sun, and then 
come tumbling in a breakneck fashion down 
again!”* This remark serves to introduce several 
specious arguments against the annual motion of 
the earth, which are successively confuted, and it 
is shown how readily the apparent stations and 
retrogradations of the planets are accounted for on 
this supposition. 

The following is one of the frequently recurring 
passages in which Galileo, whilst arguing in fa- 
vour of the enormous distances at which the theory 
ofCopernicus necessarily placed the fixed stars, 
inveighs against the arrogance with which men 
pretend to judge of matters removed above their 
comprehension. ‘ Simpl. All this is very well, 
and it is not to be denied that the heavens may 
surpass in bigness the capacity of our imagina- 
tions, as also that God might have created it yet a 
thousand times larger than it really is, but we 
ought not to admit any thing to be created in vain, 
and useless in the universe. Now whilst we see 
this beautiful arrangement of the planets, disposed 
round the earth at distances proportioned to the 
effects they are to produce on us for our benefit, to 
what purpose should a vast vacancy be afterwards 
interposed between the orbit of Saturn and the 
starry spheres, containing nota single star, and 
altogether useless and unprofitable? to what end ? 
for whose use and advantage ?—Salv. Methinks 
we arrogate too much to ourselves, Simplicio, 
when we will have it that the care of us alone is 
the adequate and sufficient work and bound, be- 
yond which the divine wisdom and power does 
and disposes of nothing. I feel confident that no- 
thing is omitted by the Divine Providence of what 
concerns the government of human affairs ; but 
that there may not be other things in the universe 
dependant upon His supreme wisdom, I cannot 
for myself, by what my reason holds out to me, 
bring myself to believe. So that when I am told 
of the uselessness of an immense space interposed 
between the orbits of the planets and the fixed 
stars, empty and valueless, I reply that there is 
temerity in attempting by feeble reason to judge 
the works of God, and in calling vain and super- 


* The notions commonly entertained of ‘ up’ and 
‘ down,’ as connected with the observer’s own situa- 
tion, had long been a stumbling-block in the way of 
the new doctrines. When Columbus held out the 
certainty of arriving in India by sailing to the west- 
ward on account of the earth’s roundness, it was 
gravely objected, that it might be well enough to sail 
down to India, but that the chief difficulty would con- 
sist in climbing up back again. 
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fluous every part of the universe which is of no 
use to us.—Sagr. Say rather, and I believe you 
would say better, that we have no means of know- 
ing what is of use to us; and [hold it to be one of 
the greatest pieces of arrogance and folly that can 
be in this world to say, because I know not of 
what use Jupiter or Saturn are to me, that there- 
fore these planets are superfluous; nay more, that 
there are no such thingsin nature, ‘T’ounderstand 
what effect is worked upon us by this or that 
heavenly body (since you will have it that all their 
use must have a reference to us), it would be ne- 
cessary to remove it for a while, and then the 
effect which I find no longer produced in me, I 
may say that it depended upon that star. Besides, 
who will dare say that the space which they call 
too vast and useless between Saturn and the fixed 
stars is void of other bodies belonging to the uni- 
verse. Must it be so because we do not see 
them: then I suppose the four Medicean planets, 
and the companions of Saturn, came into the hea- 
vens when we first began tosee them, and not be- 
fore! and, by the same rule, the other innumerable 
fixed stars did not exist before men saw them. The 
nebul were till lately only white flakes, till with 
the telescope we have made of them constellations 
of bright and beautiful stars. Oh presumptuous! 
rather, Oh rash ignorance of man!” 

After a discussion on Gilbert’s Theory of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism, introduced by the parallelism 
of the earth’s axis, and of which Galileo praises 
very highly both the method and results, the dia- 
logue proceeds as follows :—“ Simpl. It appears to 
me that Sig, Salviati, with a fine cireumlocution, 
has so clearly explained the cause of these effects, 
that any common understanding, even though un- 
acquainted with science, may comprehend it: but 
we, confining ourselves to the terms of art, reduce 
the cause of these and other similar natural phe- 
nomena to sympathy, which is a certain agreement 
and mutual appetency arising between things 
which have the same qualities, just as, on the other 
hand, that disagreement and aversion, with which 
other things naturally repel and abhor each other, 
we style antipathy.—-Sagr. And thus with these 
two words they are able to give a reason for the 
great number of effects and accidents which we 
see, not without admiration, to be produced in Na- 
ture. But it strikes me that this mode of philoso- 
phising has a great sympathy with the style in 
which one of my friends used to paint: on one 
part of the canvas he would write with chalk— 
there I will have a fountain, with Diana and her 
nymphs ; here some harriers; in this corner I will 
have a huntsman, with a stag’s head ; the rest may 
be a landscape of wood and mountain ; and what 
remains to be done may be put in by the colour- 
man: and thus he flattered himself that he had 
painted the story of Acteon, having contributed 
nothing to it beyond the names.” 

The fourth Dialogue is devoted entirely to an 
examination of the tides, and is a development and 
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extension of the treatise already mentioned to have 
been sent to the Archduke Leopold, in 1618, 
Galileo was uncommonly partial to his theory of 
the tides, from which he thought to derive a di- 
rect proof of the earth’s motion in her orbit ; and 
although his theory was erroneous, it required a 
farther advance in the science of motion than had 
been attained even at a much later period to point 
out the insufficiency of it. It is well known that 
the problem of explaining the cause of this alter. 
nate motion of the waters had been considered 
from the earliest ages one of the most difficult that 
could be proposed, and the solutions with which 
different inquirers were obliged to rest contented, 
show that it long deserved the name given to it, 
of “the grave of human curiosity}.” Riccioli has 
enumerated several of the opinions which in turn 
had their favourers end supporters. One party sup- 
posed the rise of the waters to be occasioned by 
the influx of rivers into the sea ; others compared 
the earth to a large animal, of which the tides in- 
dicated the respiration ; a third theory supposed 
the existence of subterraneous fires, by which 
the sea was periodically made to boil ; others at- 
tributed the cause of a similar change of tempe- 
rature to the sun and moon. 

There is an unfounded legend, that Aristotle 
drowned himself in despair of being able toinvent 
a plausible explanation of the extraordinary tides in 
theEuripus. His curiosity on the subject does not 
appear to have been so acute (judging from his writ- 
ings) as this story would imply. In one of his books 
he merely mentions a rumour, that there are great 
elevations or swellings of the seas, which recur 
periodically, according to the course of the moon. 
Lalande, in the fourth volume of his Astronomy, 
has given an interesting account of the opinion of 
the connection of the tides with the moon’s mo- 
tion. Pytheas of Marseilles, a contemporary of 
Aristotle, was the first who has been recorded as 
observing, that the full tides occur at full moon, 
and the ebbs at new moon. This is not quite 
correctly stated ; for the tide of new moon is 
known to be still higher than the rise at the full, 
but it is likely enough, that the seeming inaccura- 
cy should be attributed, notto Pytheas, but to his 
biographer Plutarch, who, in many instances, ap- 
pears to have viewed the opinions of the old phi- 
losophers through the mist of his own prejudices 
and imperfect information. The fact is, that, 
on the same day when the tide rises highest, it 
also ebbs lowest; and Pytheas, who, according 
to Pliny, had recorded a tide in Britain of eighty 
cubits, could not have been ignorant of this. 
Posidonius, as quoted by Strabo, maintained the 
existence of three periods of the tide, daily, month- 
ly, and annual, “in sympathy with the moon.”§ 
Pliny, in his vast collection of natural observa- 
tions, not unaptly styled the Encyclopedia of the 


* See page 41. t Riccioli Any Noy. 
t Plutarch. De placit. Philos. lib. ili. c, 17, 
| cvpradews rp cekyvp. Gcographie, lib. iii. 














Antients, has the following curious passages :— 
“The flow and ebb of the tide is very wonderful ; 
it happens in a variety of ways, but the cause is 
in the sun and moon.”* He then very accurately 
describes the course of the tide during a revolu- 
tion of the moon, and adds: “ The flow takes 
place every day at a different hour; being waited 
on by the star, which rises every day in a different 
place from that of the day before, and with greedy 
draught drags the seas with it.”t+ ‘When the 
moon is in the north, and further removed from 
the earth, the tides are more gentle than when di- 
gressing to the south, she exerts her force with a 
closer effort.” { 

The College of Jesuits at Coimbra appears to 
deserve the credit of first clearly pointing out the 
true relation between the tides and the moon, 
which was also maintained a few years later by 
Antonio de Dominis and Kepler. In the Socie- 
ty’s commentary on Aristotle’s book on Meteors, 
after refuting the notion that the tides are caused 
by the light of the sun and moon, they say, “It 
appears more probable to us, without any rare- 
faction, of which there appears no need or indica- 
tion, that the moon raises the waters by some in- 
herent power of impulsion, in the same manner 
as a magnet moves iron; and according to its 
different aspects and approachies to the sea, and 
the obtuse or acute angles of its bearing, at one 
time to attract and raise the waters along the 
shore, and then again to leave them to sink down 
by their own weight, and to gather into a lower 
level.” § ‘The theory of Universal Gravitation 
seems here within the grasp of these philoso- 
phers, but unfortunately it did not occur to them 
that possibly the same attraction might be exerted 
on the earth as well as the water, and that the 
tide was merely an effect of the diminution of 
force, owing to the increase of distance, with 
which the centre of the earth is attracted, as com- 
pared with that exerted on itssurface. This idea, 
so happily seized afterwards by Newton, might 
at once have furnished them with a satisfactory 
explanation of the tide, which is observed on the 
opposite side of the earth as well as immediately 
under the moon. They might have seen that in 
the latter case the centre of the earth is pulled 
away from the water, just as in the former the 
water is pulled away from the centre of the earth, 
the sensible effect to us being in both cases pre- 
cisely the same. For want of this generalization, 
the inferior tide as it is called presented a formida- 
ble obstacle to this theory, and the most plausible 
explanation that was given was, that this magnetic 
virtue radiated out from the moon was reflected by 


* Historia Naturalis. lib. ii. c. 97. 

} Ut ancillante sidere, trahenteque secum avido 
haustu maria. 

{ Eadem Aquilonia, et & terris longius recedente, 
mitiores quam cum, in Austros digress4, propiore 
nisu vim suam exercet. 

—_— Collegii Conimbricensis, Colonie, 
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the solid heavens, and concentrated again as in a 
focus on the opposite side of the earth. The 
majority of modern astronomers who did not ad- 
mit the existence of any solid matter fit for pro- 
ducing the effect assigned to it, found a reason- 
able difficulty in acquiescing in this explanation. 
Galileo, who mentions the Archbishop of Spala- 
tro’s book, treated the theory of attraction by the 
moon as absurd. “This motion of the seas is 
local and sensible, made in an immense mass of 
water, and cannot be brought to obey light, und 
warmth, and predominancy of occult qualities, and 
such like vain fancies ; all which are so far from 
being the cause of the tide, that on the contrary 
the tide is the cause of them, inasmuch as it gives 
rise to these ideas in brains which are more apt 
for talkativeness and ostentation, than for specu- 
lation and inquiry into the secrets of Nature ; who, 
rather than see themselves driven to pronounce 
these wise, ingenious, and modest words—I do 
not know,—will blurt out from their tongues and 
pens all sorts of extravagancies.” 

Galileo’s own theory is introduced by the fol- 
lowing illustration, which indeed probably sug- 
gested it, as he was in the habit of suffering no 
natural phenomena, however trivial in appear- 
ance, to escape him. He felt the advantage of 
this custom in being furnished on all occasions 
with a stock of homely illustrations, to which the 
daily experience of his hearers readily assented, 
and which he could show to be identical in princi- 
ple with the phenomena under discussion. That 
he was mistaken in applying his observations 
in the present instance cannot be urged against 
the incalculable value of such a habit. 

“We may explain and render sensible these 
effects by the example of one of those barks which 
come continually from Lizza Fusina, with fresh 
water for the use of the city of Venice. Let us 
suppose one of these barks to come thence with 
moderate velocity along the canal, carrying gently 
the water with which it is filled, and then, either 
by touching the bottom, or from some other hin- 
drance which is opposed to it, let it be notably re- 
tarded ; the water will not on that account lose 
like the bark the impetus it has already acquir- 
ed, but will forthwith run on towards the prow 
where it will sensibly rise, and be depressed at 
the stern. If onthe contrary the said vessel in 
the middle of its steady course shall receive a new 
and sensible increase of velocity, the contained wa- 
ter before giving into it will persevere for some 
time in its slowness, and will be left behind, that 
is to say towards the stern where consequently it 
will rise, and sink at the head. Now, my masters, 
that which the vessel does in respect of the water 
contained in it, and that which the water does in 
respect of the vessel containing it, is the same to 
a hair as what the Mediterranean vase does in re- 
spect of the water which it contains, and that the 
waters do in respect of the Mediterranean vase 
which contains them, We have — only to de- 
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monstrate how, and in what manner it is true 
that the Mediterranean, and all other gulfs, and 
in short all the parts of the earth move with a mo- 
tion sensibly not uniform, although no motion re- 
sults thence to the whole globe which is not per- 
fectly uniform and regular.” 

This unequable motion is derived from a com- 
bination of the earth’s motion on her axis, and in 
her orbit, the consequence of which is that a point 
under the sun is carried in the same direction by 
the annual and diurnal velocites, whereas a point 
on the opposite side of the globe iscarried in op- 
posite directions by the annual and diurnal mo- 
tions, so that in every twenty-four hours the abso- 
lute motion through space of every point in the 
earth completes a cycle of varying swiftness. 
Those readers who are unacquainted with the 
mathematical theory of motion must be satisfied 
with the assurance that this specious representa- 
tion is fallacious, and that the oscillation of the 
water does not in the least result from the causes 
here assigned to it: the reasoning necessary to 
prove this is not elementary enough to be intro- 
duced here with propriety. 

Besides the principal daily oscillation of the wa- 
ter, there is a monthly inequality in the rise and 
fall, of which the extremes are called the spring 
and neap tides: the manner in which Galileo at- 
tempted to bring his theory to bear upon these phe- 
nomena is exceedingly curious. 

“It isa natural and necessary truth, that ifa 
body be made to revolve, the time of revolution 
will be greater in a greater circle that in a less: 
this is universally allowed, and fully confirmed by 
experiments, such for instance as these:—In 
wheel clocks, especially in large ones, to regulate 
the going, the workmen fit up a bar capable of 
revolving horizontally, and fasten two leaden 
weights to the ends of it ; and if the clock goes 
too slow, by merely approaching these weights 
somewhat towards the centre of the bar, they 
make its vibrations more frequent, at which time 
they are moving in smaller circles than before.* 
Or, if you fasten a weight toa cord which you 
pass round a pulley in the ceilinig, and whilst the 
weight is vibrating draw in the cord towards you, 
the vibrations will become sensibly accelerated as 
the length of the string diminishes. We may 
observe the same rule to hold among the ce- 
lestial motions of the planets, of which we 
have a ready instance in the Medicean planets, 
which revolve in such short periods round Jupiter. 
We may therefore safely conclude, that if the 
moon for instance shall continue to be forced 
round by the same moving power, and were to 
move in a smaller circle, it would shorten the 
time of its revolution. Now this very thing hap- 
pens in fact to the moon, which I have just ad- 
vanced on a supposition. Let us call to mind 
that we have already concluded with Copernicus, 


* See fig. 1. p. 96, 
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that it is impossible to separate the moon from the 
earth, round which without doubt it moves in a 
month: we musi also remember that the globe 
of the earth, accompanied always by the moon, 
revolves in the great circle round the sun ina 
year, in which time the moon revolves round the 
earth about thirteen times, whence it follows that 
the moon is sometimes near the sun, that is to say 
between the earth and sun, sometimes far from it, 
when she is on the outside of the earth. Nowif 
it be true that the power which moves the earth 
and the moon round the sun remains of the same 
efficacy, and if it be true that the same moveable, 
acted on by the same force, passes over similar 
arcs of circles in a time which is least when the 
circle is smallest, we are forced to the conclusion 
that at new moon, when in conjunction with the 
sun, the moon passes over greater arcs of the or- 
bit round the sun, than when in opposition at full 
moon ; and this inequality of the moon will be 
shared by the earth also. So that exactly the 
same thing happens as in the balance of the 
clocks ; for the moon here represents the leaden 
weight, which at one time is fixed at a greater 
distance from the centre to make the vibrations 
slower, and at another time nearer to accelerate 
them.” 

Wallis adopted and improved this theory in a 
paper which he inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1666, in which he declares, that 
the circular motion round the sun should be con- 
sidered as taking place at a point which is the 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon. ‘To 
the first objection, that it appears not how two 
bodies that have no tie can have one common cen- 
tre of gravity, I shall only answer, that it is hard- 
er toshow how they have it, than that they have 
it”’* As Wallis was perfectly competent from the 
time at which he lived, and his knowledge of the 
farthest advances of science in his time, to ap- 
preciate the value of Galileo’s writings, we shall 
conclude this chapter with the judgment that he 
has passed upon them inthe same paper. “ Since 
Galileo, and after him Torricelli and others have 
applied mechanical principles to the solving of 
philosophical difficulties, natural philosophy is 
well known to have been rendered more intelligi- 
ble, and to have made a much greater progress in 
less than a hundredyéars than before for many 
ages.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Galileo at Arcetri—Becomes Blind—Moon s Libra- 
tion— Publication of the Dialogues on Motion. 


We have already alluded to the imperfect state 
of the knowledge possessed with regard to Gali- 
leo’s domestic life and personal habits ; there is 


* Phil, Trans., No, 16, August 1666. 
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reason however to think that unpublished materi- 
als exist from which these outlines might be in 
part filled up. Venturi informs us that he had 
seen in the collection from which he derived a 
great part of the substance of his Memoirs of 
Galileo, about one hundred and twenty manu- 
script letters, dated between the years 1623 and 
1633, addressed to him by his daughter Maria, 
who with her sister had attached herself to the 
convent of St. Matthew, close to Galileo’s usual 
place of residence. It is difficult not to think 
that much interesting information might be ob- 
tained from these, with respect to Galileo’s do- 
mestic character. The very few published ex- 
tracts confirm our favourable impressions of it, and 
convey a pleasing idea of this his favourite daugh- 
ter. -Even when, in her affectionate eagerness to 
soothe her father’s wounded feelings at the close 
of his imprisonment in Rome, she dwells with 
delight upon her hopes of being allowed to relieve 
him, by taking on herself the penitential recitations 
which formed a part of his sentence, the prevalent 
feeling excited in every one by the perusal must 
surely be sympathy with the filial tenderness 
which it is impossible to misunderstand. 

The joy she had anticipated in again meet- 
ing her parent, and in compensating to him by 
her attentive affection the insults of his malignant 
enemies, was destined to be but of short duration. 
Almost in the same month in which Galileo re- 
turned to Arcetri she was seized with a fatal ill- 
ness; and already inthe beginning of April, 1634, 
we learn her death from the fruitless condolence of 
his friends. He was deeply and bitterly affected 
by this additional blow, which came upon him 
when he was himself in a weak and declining 
state of health, and his answers breathe a spirit of 
the most hopeless and gloomy despondency. 

In a letter written in April to Bocchineri, his 
son’s father-in-law, he says: ‘ The hernia has 
returned worse than at first: my pulse is inter- 
mitting, accompanied with a palpitation of the 
heart ; an immeasurable sadness and melancho- 
ly; an entire loss of appetite ; I am hateful to 
myself; and in short I feel that I am called inces- 
santly by my dear daughter. In this state, I do 
not think it advisable that Vincenzo should set out 
on his journey, and leave me, when every hour 
something may occur, which would make it ex- 
pedient that he should be here.” In this extremity 
of ill health, Galileo requested leave to go to Flo- 
rence for the advantage of medical assistance ; but 
far from obtaining permission, it was intimated 
that any additional importunities would be noticed 
by depriving him of the partial liberty he was then 
allowed to enjoy. After several years confine- 
ment at Arcetri, during the whole of which time 
he suffered from continual indisposition, the in- 
quisitor Fariano wrote to him in 1638, that the 
Pope permitted his removal to Florence, for the 
purpose of recovering his health; requiring him 
at the same time to present himself at the Office 
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of the Inquisition, where he would learn the con- 
ditions on which this favour had been granted. 
These were that he should neither quit his house 
nor receive his friends there ; and so closely was 
the letter of these instructions adhered to, that he 
was obliged to obtain a special permission to go 
out to attend mass during Passion week. The 
strictness with which all personal intercourse with 
his friends was interrupted, is manifest from the 
result of the following letter from the Duke of 
Tuscany’s secretary of state to Nicolini, his am- 
bassador at Rome. “ Signor Galileo Galilei, from 
his great age and the illnesses which afflict him, 
is in a condition soon to go to another world ; and 
although in this the eternal memory of his fame 
and value is already secured, yet his Highness is 
greatly desirous that the world should sustain as 
little loss as possible by his death ; that his labours 
may not perish, but for the public good may be 
brought to that perfection which he will not be 
able to give them. He has in his thoughts many 
things worthy of him, which he cannot be prevail- 
ed on to communicate to any but Father Benedet- 
to Castelli, in whom he has entire confidence. 
His Highness wishes therefore that you should 
see Castelli, and induce him to procure leave to 
come to Florence for a few months for this pur- 
pose, which his Highness has very much at heart ; 
and if he obtains permission, as his Highness 
hopes, you will furnish him with money and every 
thing else he may require for his journey.” Cas- 
telli, it will be remembered, was at this time sala- 
ried by the court of Rome. Nicolini answered 
that Castelli had been himself to the Pope to 
ask leave to go to Florence. Urban immediately 
intimated his suspicions that his design was tosee 
Galileo, and upon Castelli’s stating that certainly 
it would be impossible for him to refrain from at- 
tempting to see him, he received permission to 
visit him in the company of an Officer of the In- 
quisition. At the end of some months Galileo was 
remanded to Arcetri, which he never again quit- 
ted. 

In addition to his other infirmities, a disorder 
which some years before had affected the sight of 
his right eye returned in 1636; in the course of 
the ensuing year the other eye began to fail also, 
and in a few months he became totally blind. It 
would be difficult to find any even among those 
who are the most careless to make a proper use of 
the invaluable blessing of sight, who could bear 
unmoved to be deprived of it, but on Galileo the 
loss fell with peculiar and terrible severity ; on him 
who had boasted that he would never cease from 
using the senses which God had given him, in de- 
claring the glory of his works, and the business of 
whose life had been the splendid fulfilment of that 
undertaking. ‘The noblest eye is darkened,” 
said Castelli, “ which nature ever made: an eye 
so privileged, and gifted with such rare qualities, 
that it may with truth be said to have seen more 
than all of those who are gone, and to have open- 
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ed the eyes of all who are to come.” His own ! tation on her own axis, like that of the earth, is 


patience and resignation under this fatal calamity 
are truly wonderful ; and if occasionally a word 
of complaint escaped him, it was in the chastened 
tone of the following expressions—“ Alas! your 
dear friend and servant Galileo has become total- 
ly and irreparably blind ; so that this heaven, this 
earth, this universe, which with wonderful obser- 
vations I had enlarged a hundred and thousand 
times beyond the belief of by-gone ages, hencefor- 
ward for me is shrunk into the narrow space which 
I myself fill in it—So it pleases God: it shall 
therefore please me also.” Hopes were at first 
entertained by Galileo’s friends, that the blindness 
was occasioned by cataracts, and that he might 
look forward to relief from the operation of couch- 
ing; but it very soon appeared that the disorder 
was not in the humours of the eye, but in acloudi- 
ness ef the cornea, the symptoms of which all ex- 
ternal remedies failed to alleviate. 

As long as the power was left him, he had in- 
defatigably continued his astronomical observa- 
tions. Just before his sight began to decay, he 
had observed a new phenomenon in the moon, 
which is now known by the name of the moon’s 
libration, the nature of which we will shortly ex- 
plain. A remarkable circumstance connected with 
the moon’s motion is, that the same side is always 
visible from the earth, showing that the moon 
turns once on her own axis in exactly the time of 
her monthly revolution.* But Galileo, who was 
by this time familiar with the whole of the moon’s 
visible surface, observed that the above-mentioned 
effect does not accurately take place, but that a 
small part on either side comes alternately forward 
into sight, and then again recedes, according to 
the moon’s various positions in the heavens. He 
was not long in detecting onc of the causes of this 
apparent libratory or rocking motion. It is partly 
occasioned by our distance as spectators from the 
centre of the earth, which is also the centre of the 
moon’s motion. In consequence of this, as the 
moon rises in the sky we get an additional view 
of the lower half, and lose sight of a small part of 
the upper half which was visible to us while we 
were looking down upon her when low in the 
horizon. The other cause is not quite so simple, 
nor is it so certain that Galileo adverted to it: it 
is however readily intelligible even to those who 
are unacquainted with astronomy, if they will re- 
ceive asa fact that the monthly motion of the 
moor. 18 not uniform, but that she moves quicker 
at one time than another, whilst the motion of ro- 


Frisi says that Galileo did not perceive this condlu- 
sion (Elogio del Galileo) ; but see The Dial. on the 
System, Dial. 1. pp. 61, 62, 85. Edit. 1744, Plutarch 
says, (De Placitis Philos. lib. ii. c, 28,) that the Py- 
thagoreans believed the moon to have inhabitants 
fifteen times as large as men, and that their day is 
fifteen times as long as ours. It seems probable, that 
the former of these opinions was engrafted on the lat- 
ter, which is true, and implics a perception of the fact 
in the text. 
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perfectly uniform. A very little reflection wil! 
show that the observed phenomenon will neces- 
sarily follow. If the moon did not turn on her axis, 
every side of her would be successively present- 
ed, in the course of a month, towards the earth ; 
it is the motion of rotation which tends to carry 
the newly discovered parts out of sight. 

Let us suppose the moon to be in that part of 
her orbit where she moves with her average mo- 
tion, and that she is moving towards the part 
where she moves most quickly. If the motion in 
the orbit were to remain the same all the way 
round, the motion of rotation would be just suffi- 
cient at every point to bring round the same part 
of the moon directly in front of the earth. But 
since, from the supposed point, the moon is mov- 
ing for some time round the earth with a motion 
continually growing quicker, the motion of rota- 
tion is not sufficiently quick to carry out of sight 
the entire part discovered by the motion of trans- 
lation. We therefore get a glimpse of a narrow 
strip on the side from which the moon is moving, 
which strip grows broader and broader, till she 
passes the point where she moves most swiftly, 
and reaches the point of average swiftness on the 
opposite side of her orbit. Her motion is now 
continually growing slower, and therefore from 
this point the motion of rotation is too swift, and 
carries too much out of sight, or in other words, 
brings into sight a strip on the side towards which 
the moon is moving, This increases till she 
passes the point of least swiftness, and arrives at 
the pojnt from which we began to trace her course, 
and the phenomena are repeated in the same or- 
der. 

This interesting observation closes the long list 
of Galileo’s discoveries in the heavens. After his 
abjuration, he ostensibly withdrew himself in a 
great measure from his astronomical pursuits, and 
employed himself till 1636 principally with his 
Dialogues on Motion, the last work of consequence 
that he published. In that year he entered into 
correspondence with the Elzevirs, through his 
friend Micanzio, on the project of printing a com- 
plete edition of his writings, Among the letters 
which Micanzio wrote on the subject is one inti- 
mating that he had enjoyed the gratification, in his 
quality of Theologian to the Republic of Venice, 
of refusing his sanction to a work written against 
Galileo and Copernicus. The temper however in 
which this refusal was announced, contrasts sin- 
gularly with that of the Roman Inquisitors. “A 
book was brought to me which a Veronese Capu- 
chin has been writing, and wished to print, deny- 
ing the motion of the earth. I was inclined to let 
it go, tomake the world laugh, for the ignorant 
beast entitles every one of the twelve arguments 
which compose his book, ‘ An irrefragable and 
undeniable demonstration, and then adduces no- 
thing but such childish trash as every man of sense 
has long discarded. For instance, this poor ani- 
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mal understands so much geometry and mathema- 
tics, that he brings forward as a demonstration, 
that if the earth could move, having nothing to 
support it, it must necessarily fall. He ought to 
have added that then we should catch all the 
quails, But when I saw that he speaks indecently 
of you, and has had the impudence to put down 
an account of what passed lately, saying that he 
is in possession of the whole of your process and 
sentence, I desired the man who brought it to me 
to go and be hanged. But you know the ingenui- 
ty of impertinence ; I suspect he will succeed else- 
where, because he is so enamoured of his absurdi- 
ties, that he believes them more firmly than his 
Bible.” 

After Galileo’s condenination at Rome, he had 
been placed by the Inquisition in the list of authors 
the whole of whose writings, ‘edita et edenda,’ 
were strictly forbidden. Micanziocould not even 
obtain permission to reprint the Essay on Float- 
ing Bodies, in spite of his protestations that it did 
not in any way relate to the Copernican theory. 
This was the greatest stigma with which the In- 
quisition were in the habit of branding obnoxious 
authors ; and, in consequence of it, when Galileo 
had completed his Dialogues on Motion, he found 
great difficulty in contriving their publication, the 
nature of which may be learned from the account 
which Pieroni sent to Galileo of his endeavours 
to printtheminGermany. He first took the ma- 
nuscript to Vienna, but found that every book 
printed there must receive the approbation of the 
Jesuits; and Galileo’s old antagonist, Scheiner, 
happening to be in that city, Pieroni feared test he 
should interfere to prevent the publication alto- 
gether, if the knowledge of it should reach him. 
Through the intervention of Cardinal Dietrich- 
stein, he therefore got permission to have it print- 
ed at Olmutz, and that it should be approved by 
a Dominican, s. as to keep the whole business at 
secret from Scheiner and his party; but during 
this negotiation the Cardinal suddenly died, and 
Pieroni being besides dissatisfied with the Olmutz 
type, carried back the manuscript to Vienna, from 
which he heard that Scheiner had gone into Sile- 
sia. A new approbation was there procured, and 
the work was just on the point being sent to press, 
when the dreaded Scheiner re-appeared in Vien- 
na, on which Pieroni again thought it advisable to 
suspend the impression till his departure. In the 
mean time his own duty as a military architect in 
the Emperor’s service carried him to Prague, 
where Cardinal Harrach, on a former occasion, 
had offered him the use of the newly-erected Uni- 
versity press. But Harrach happened not to be 
at Prague, and this plan like the rest became 
abortive. In the mean time Galileo, wearied with 
these delays, had engaged with Louis Elzevir, 
who undertook to print the Dialogues at Amster- 
dam. 

It is abundantly evident from Galileo’s eorres- 
pondence that this edition was printed with his 





full concurrence, although, in order to obviate fur- 
ther annoyance, he pretended that it was pirated 
from a manuscript copy which he sent into France 
to the Comte de Noailles, to whom the work is 
dedicated. The same dissimulation had been 
previously thought necessary, on occasion of the 
Latin translation of “The Dialogues on the Sys- 
tem,” by Bernegger, which Galileo expressly re- 
quested through his friend Deodati, and of which 
he more than once privately signified his appro- 
bation, presenting the translator with a valuable 
telescope, although he publicly protested against 
its appearance. The story which Bernegger in- 
troduced in his preface, tending to exculpate Gali- 
leo from any share in the publication, is by hisown 
confession a mere fiction. Noailles had been 
ambassador at Rome, and, by his conduct there, 
well deserved the compliment which Galileo paid 
him on the present occasion. 

As an introduction to the account of this werk, 
which Galileo considered the best he had ever pro- 
duced, it will become necessary to premise a slight 
sketch of the nature of the mechanical philoso- 
phy which he found prevailing, nearly as it had 
been delivered by Aristotle, with the same view 
with which we introduced speci of the as- 
tronomical opinions current when Galileo began to 
write on that subject: they serve to shew the na- 
ture and objects of the reasoning which he had to 
oppose ; and, without some exposition of them, 
the aim and value of many of his arguments 
would be imperfectly understood and appreciated. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
State of the Science of Motion before Galileo, 


Ir is generally difficult to trace any branch of 
human knowledge up to its origin, and more es- 
pecially when, as in the case of mechanics, it is 
very closely connected with the immediate wants 
of mankind. Little has been told to us when we 
are informed that so soon as a man might wish to 
remove a heavy stone, “he would be led, by na- 
tural instinct, to slide under it the end of some 
long instrument, and that the same instinct would 
teach him either to raise the further end, or to press 
it downwards, so as to turn round upon some sup- 
port placed as near to the stone as possible.”* 

Montucla’s history would have lost nothing in 
value, if, omitting “ this philosophical view of the 
birth of the art,” he had contented himself with 
his previous remark, that there can be little doubt 
that men were familiar with the use of mechanical 
contrivances long before the idea occurred of enu- 
merating or describing them, or even of examin- 
ing very closely the nature and limits of the aid 
they are capable of affording. The most careless 


* Histoire des Mathématiques, —s p. 97. 
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observer indeed could scarcely overlook that the 
weights heaved up with a lever, or rolled along a 
slope into their intended places, reached them 
more slowly than those which the workmen could 
lift directly in their hands ; but it probably needed 
a much longer time to enable them to see the exact 
relation which, in these and all other machines, 
exists between the increase of the power to move, 
and the decreasing swiftness of tie thing moved. 

In the preface to Galileo’s Treatise on Mechan- 
ical Science, published in 1592, he is at some 
pains to setin a clear light the real advantages 
belonging to the use of machines, “ which (says 
he) I have thought it necessary todo, because, if 
I mistake not, I see almost all mechanics deceiv-. 
ing themselves in the belief that, by the help of a 
machine, they can raise a greater weight than they 
are able to lift by the exertion of the same force 
without it—Now if we take any determinate 
weight, and any force, and any distance whatev- 
er, it is beyond doubt that we can move the 
weight to that distance by means of that force ; 
because even although the force may be exceed- 
ingly small, if we divide the weight into a num- 
ber of fragments, each of which is not too much for 
our force, and carry these pieces one by one, at 
length we shall have removed the whole weight ; 
nor can we reasonably say at the end of our work, 
that this great weight has been moved and carried 
away by a force less than itself, unless we add 
that the force has passed several times over the 
space through which the whole weight has gone 
but once. From which it appears that the velo- 
city of the force (understanding by velocity the 
space gone through in a given time) has been as 
many times greater than that of the weight, as 
the weight is greater than the force: nor can we 
on that account say that a great force is overcome 
by a small one, contrary to nature: then only 
might we say that nature is overcome when a 
small force moves a great weight as swiftly as it- 
self, which we assert to be absolutely impossible 
with any machine either already or hereafter to be 
contrived. But since it may occasionally happen 
that we have but a small force, and want to move 
a great weight without dividing it into pieces, then 
we must have recourse to a machine by means of 
which we shall remove the given weight, with the 
given force, through the required space. But 
nevertheless the force as before will have to travel 
over that very same space as many times repeat- 
ed as the weight surpasses its power, so that, at 
the end of our work, we shall find that we have 
derived no other benefit from our machine than 
that we have carried away the same weight alto- 
gether, which if divided into pieces we could have 
carried without the machine, by the same force, 
through the same space, in the saine time. This 
is one of the advantages of a machine, because it 
often happens that we have a lack of force but 
abundance of time, and that we wish to move 
great weights all at once.” 
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This compensation of force and time has been’ 


fancifully personified by saying that Nature can- 
not be cheated, and in scientific treatises on me- 
chanics, is called the “ principle of virtual veloci- 
ties,” consisting in the theorem that two weights 
will balance each other on any machine, no mat- 
ter how complicated or intricate the connecting 
contrivances may be, when one weight bears to 
the other the same proportion that the space 
through which the latter would be raised bears to 
that through which the former would sink, in the 
first instant of their motion, if the machine were 
stirred by a third force. The whole theory of 
machines consists merely in generalizing and fol- 
lowing out this principle into its consequences ; 
combined, when the machines are in a state of 
motion, with another principle equally elementa- 
ry, but to which our present subject does not lead 
us to allude more particularly. 

The credit of making known the principle of 
virtual velocities is universally given to Galileo ; 
and so far deservedly, that he undoubtedly per- 
ceived the importance of it, and by introducing it 
everywhere into his writings succeeded in recom- 
mending it to others ; so that five and twenty years 
after his death, Borelli, who had been one of Gali- 
leo’s pupils, calls it “ that mechanical principle with 
which every body is so familiar,”* and from that 
time to the present it has continued to be taught 
as an elementary truth in most systems of mechan- 
ics. But although Galileo had the merit in this, 
as in so many other cases, of familiarizing and re- 
conciling the world to the reception of truth, there 
are remarkable traces before his time of the em- 
ployment of this same principle, some of which 
have been strangely disregarded. Lagrange as- 
serts} that the ancients were entirely ignorant of 
the principle of virtual velocities, although Galileo, 
to whom he refers it, distinctly mentions that he 
himself found itin the writings of Aristotle. Mon- 
tucla quotes a passage from Anstotle’s Physics, 
in which the law is stated generally, but adds that 
he did not perceive its immediate application to the 
lever, and other machines, ‘The passage to which 
Galileo alludes is in Aristotle’s Mechanics, where, 
in discussing the properties of the lever, he says 
expressly, “the same force will raise a greater 
weight, in proportion as the force is applied at a 
greater distance from the fulcrum, and the reason, 
as I have already said, is because it describes a 
greater circle ; and a weight which is farther re- 
moved from the centre is made to move through a 
greater space.”} 

It is true, that in the last mentioned treatise, 
Aristotle has given other reasons which belong to 
a very different kind of philosophy, and which may 
lead us to doubt whether he fully saw the force of 
the one we have just quoted. It appeared to him 
not wonderful that so many mechanical paradoxes 
(as he called them) should be connected with cir- 


* De vi Percussionis, Bononiw, 1667. 
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cular motion, since the circle itself seemed of so 
paradoxical a nature. “ For, in the first place, it 
is made up of an immoveable centre, and a move- 
able radius, qualities which are contrary to each 
other. 2dly. Its circumference is both convex 
and concave. 3dly. The motion by which it is 
described is both forward and backward, for the 
describing radius comes back to the place from 
which it started. 4thly. The radius is one; but 
every point of it moves in describing the circle with 
a different degree of swiftness.” 

Perhaps Aristotle may have borrowed the idea 
of virtual velocities, contrasting so strongly with 
his other physical notions, from some older writer ; 
possibly from Archytas, who, we are told, was the 
first to reduce the science of mechanics to metho- 
dical order;* and who by the testimony of his 
countrymen was gifted with extraordinary talents, 
although none of his works have come down to us. 
The other principles and maxims of Aristotle’s 
mechanical philosophy, which we shall have oc- 
casion to cite, are scattered through his books on 
Mechanics, on the Heavens, and in his Physical 
Lectures, and will therefore follow rather uncon- 
nectedly, though we have endeavoured to arrange 
them with as much regularity as possible. 

After defining a body to be that which is divisi- 
ble in every direction, Aristotle proceeds to inquire 
how it happens that a body has only the three di- 
mensions of length, breadth, and thickness ; and 
seems to think he has given a reason in saying 
that, when we speak of two things, we do not say 
“all,” but “ both,” and three is the first number of 
which we say “all.”t When he comes to speak 
of motion, he says, “If motion is not understood, 
we cannot but remain ignorant of Nature. Mo- 
tion appears to be of the nature of continuous quan- 
tities, and in continuous quantity infinity first 
makes its appearance ; so asto furnish some with 
a definition who say that continuous quantity is 
that which is infinitely divisible—Moreover, un- 
less there be time, space, and a vacuum, it is im- 
possible that there should be motion{.”—Few pro- 
positions of Aristotle’s physical philosophy are 
more notorious than his assertion that nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, on which account this last passage 
is the more remarkable, as he certainly did not go 
so far as to deny the existence of motion, and 
therefore asserts here the necessity of that of which 
he afterwards attempts to show the absurdity.— 
“ Motion is the energy of what exists in power so 
far forth as so existing. It is that act of a move- 
able which belongs to its power of moving.”§ Af 

* Diog. Laert. In vit. Archyt. 

+ De Ceelo, lib. i. c. 1. 

{ Phys. lib, i. c. 3. ‘ ; chore a 

4 Lib. iii, c. 2. The Aristotelians distinguished 
between things as existing in act or energy (svegyeia) 
and things in capacity or power (dvvayss.) For the 
advantage of those who may think the distinction 
worth attending to, we give an illustration of Aristo- 
tle’s meaning, from avery acute and learned com- 
mentator: —‘‘ It (motion) is something more than 

dead capacity ; something less than perfect actuality ; 





ter struggling through such passages as the pre- 
ceding we come at last to a resting-place.—“ It is 
difficult to understand what motion is.”—When 
the same question was once proposed to another 
Greek philosopher, he walked away, saying, “ I 
cannot tell you, but I will show you ;” an answer 
intrinsically worth more than all the subtleties of 
Aristotle, who was not humble-minded enough to 
discover that he was tasking his genius beyond 
the limits marked out for human comprehension. 

He labours in the same manner and with the 
same success to vary the idea of space. He begins 
the next book with declaring, that “ those who say 
there is a vacuum assert the existence of space ; 
for a vacuum is space, in which there is no sub- 
stance ;” and after a long and tedious reasoning 
concludes that, “ not only what space is, but also 
whether there be such a thing, cannot but be 
doubted.”* Of time he is content to say merely, 
that “it is clear that time is not motion, but that 
without motion there would be no time; ”{ and 
there is perhaps little fault to be found with this 
remark, understanding motion in the general sense 
in which Aristotle here applies it, of every descrip- 
tion of change. 

Proceeding after these remarks on the nature of 
motion in general to the motion of bodies, we are 
told that “all local motion is either straight, eireu- 
lar, or compounded of these two; for these two 
are the only simple sorts of motion. Bodies are 
divided into simple and concrete; simple bodies 
are those which have naturally a principle of mo- 
tion, as fire and earth, and their kinds. By sim- 
ple motion is meant the motion of a simple body.” { 
By these expressions Aristotle did not mean that 
a simple body cannot have what he calls a com- 
pound motion, but in that case he called the motion 
violent or unnatural; this division of motion into 
natural and violent runs through the whole of the 
mechanical philosophy founded upon his principles. 
“Circular motion is the only one which can be 
endless ;”§ the reason of which is given in another 
place: for “that cannot be doing, which cannot 
be done; and therefore it cannot be that a body 
should be moving towards a point (i. e. the end of 
an infinite straight line) whither no motion is suf- 
ficient to bring it.”|| Bacon seems to have had 
these passages in view when he indulged in the 
reflections which we have quoted in page 13. 
“ There are four kinds of motion of one thing by 
another: Drawing, Pushing, Carrying, Rolling. 
capacity roused, and striving to quit its latent charac- 
ter; not the capable brass, nor yet the actual sta- 
tue, but the capacity in energy; that is to say, the 
brass in fusion while it is becoming the statue and is 
not yet become.” —‘* The bow moves not because it 
may be bent, nor because it is bent; but the motion 
lies between ; lies in an imperfect and obscure union 
of the two together ; is the actuality (if I may so say) 
even of capacity itself : imperfect and obscure, because 
such is capacity to which it belongs.” — Harris, Phi- 
} a2 ol " 

+ Lib. iv. c. 1). 
§ Phys. lib. viii. c, 8. 
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Of these, Carrying and Rolling may be referred to 
Drawing and Pushing.*—The prime mover and 
the thing moved are always in contact.” 

The principle of the composition of motions is 
stated very plainly: “when a moveable is urged 
in two directions with motions bearing any ratio 
to cach other, it moves necessarily in a straight 
line, which is the diameter of the figure formed by 
drawing the two lines of direction in that ratio ;”{ 
and adds, in a singularly curious passage, “ but 
when it is urged for any time with two motions 
which have an indefinitely small ratio one to an- 
other, the motion cannot be straight, so that a body 
describes a curve, when it is urged by two motions 
bearing an indefinitely small ratio one to another, 
and lasting an idefinitely small time.”{ 

He seemed on the point of discovering some of 
the real laws of motion, when he was led to ask 
—‘ Why are bodies in motion more easily moved 
than those which are at rest?—And why does the 
motion cease of things castinto the air? Is it that 
the force has ceased which sent them forth, or is 
there a struggle against the motion, or isit through 
the disposition to fall, does it become stronger than 
the projectile force, or is it foolish to entertain 
doubts on this question, when the body has quit- 
ted the principle of its motion?” A commentator 
at the close of the sixteenth century says on this 
passage: “ They fall because every thing recurs 
to its nature ; for if you throw a stone a thousand 
times into the air, it will never accustom itself to 
move upwards.” Perhaps we shall now find it 
difficult not to smile at the idea we may form of 
this luckless experimentalist, teaching stones to 
fly; yet it may be useful to remember that it is 
only because we have already collected an opinion 
from the results of a vast number of observations 
in the daily experience of life, that our ridicule 
would not be altogether misplaced, and that we 
are totally unable to determine by any kind of 
reasoning unaccompanied by experiment, whether 
a stone thrown into the air would fall again to the 
earth, or move for ever upwards, or in any other 
conceivable manner and direction. 

The opinion which Aristotle held, that motion 
must be caused by something in contact with the 
body moved, led him to his famous theory that 
falling bodies are accelerated by the air through 
which they pass. We will show how it was at- 
tempted to explain this process when we come to 
speak of more modern authors. He classed na- 
tural bodies into heavy and light, remarking at 


* Phys. lib. vii. c, 2. 
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the same time that it is clear that “ there are some 
bodies possessing neither gravity nor levity.”+ 
By light bodies he understood those which have a 
natural tendency to move from the earth, observ- 
ing that “that which is lighter is not always 
light.”{ He maintained that the heavenly bodies 
were altogether devoid of gravity : and we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention his assertion, that 
a large body falls faster than a small one in pro- 
portion to its weight.{ Withthis opinion may be 
classed another great mistake, in maintaining that 
the same bodies fall through different mediums, 
as air or water, with velocities reciprocally pro- 
portional to their densities. By a singular inver- 
sion of experimental science, Cardan, relying on 
this assertion, proposed in the sixteenth century to 
determine the densities of air and water by obsery- 
ing the different times taken by a stone in falling 
through them.§ Galileo inquired afterwards why 
the experiment should not be made with a cork, 
which pertinent question put an end to the theory. 

There are curious traces still preserved in the 
poem of Lucretius of a mechanival philosophy, of 
which the credit is in general given to Democritus, 
where many principles are inculcated strongly at 
variance with Aristotle’s notions. We find abso- 
lute levity denied, and not only the assertion that 
in a vacuum all things would fall, but that they 
would fall with the same velocity; and the in- 
equalities which we observe are attributed to the 
right cause, the impediment of the air, although 
the error remains of believing the velocity of 
bodies falling through the air to be proportional 
to their weight.|| Such specimens of this earlier 


* De Ceelo, lib, i. c. 3. { Lib. iv. c. 2. 
Phys. lib. iv. c. 8. 
De Proport. Basilew, 1570. 
“ Nunc locus est, ut opinor, in his illud quoque 
rebus 
Confirmare tibi, nullam rem posse sua vi 
Corpoream sursum ferri, sursumque meare.— 
Nec quom subsiliunt ignes ad tecta domorum, 
Et celeri flamma degustant tigna trabeisque 
Sponte sua facere id sine vi subicente putandum est. 
—Nonne vides etiam quanta vi tigna trabeisque 
Respuat humor aque? Nam quod magi’ mersimus 
altum 
Directa et magna vi multi pressimus wgre : 
Tam cupide sursum revomit magis atque remittit 
Plus ut parte foras emergant, exsiliantque : 
—Nec tamen hec, quantu’st in sedubitamus, opinor, 
Quinvacuum per inane deorsum cuncta ferantur, 
Sic igitur debent flamme quoque posse per auras 
Aeris expresse sursum subsidere, quamquam 
Pondera quantum in se est deorsum deducere pug- 
nent, 
—Quod si forte aliquis credit Graviora potesse 
Corpora, quo citius rectum per Inane feruntur, 
—Avius a vera longe ratione recedit. 
Nam per Aquas quecunque- candunt atque Aera 
deorsum 
Hwc pro ponderibus casus celerare necesse ’st 
Propterea quia corpus Aqux, naturaque tenuis 
Aeris haud possunt que rem quamque morari : 
Sed citius cedunt Gravioribus exsuperata. 
At contra nulli de nulla parte, neque ullo 
Tempore Inane potest Vacuum subsistere reii 
Quin, sua quod natura petit, considere pergat : 
Omnia qua propter debent per Inane quictuin 
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philosophy may well indispose us towards Aris- 
totle, who was as successful in the science of mo- 
tion as he was in astronomy in suppressing the 
knowledge ofa theory so much sounder than that 
which he imposed so long upon the credulity of 
his blinded admirers. 

An agreeable contrast to Aristotle’s mystic 
sayings and fruitless syllogisms is presented in 
Archimedes’ book on Equilibrium, in which he 
demonstrates very satisfactorily, though with 
greater cumbrousness of apparatus than is now 
thought necessary, the principal properties of the 
lever. This and the treatise on the Equilibrium 
of Floating Bodies are the only mechanical works 
which have reached us of this writer, who was by 
common consent one of the most accomplished ma- 
thematicians of antiquity. Ptolemy the astronomer 
wrote also a Treatise on Mechanics, now lost, 
which probably contained much that would be in- 
teresting in the history of mechanics; for Pappus 
says, in the Preface to the Eighth Book of his 
Mathematical Collections: “There is no oc- 
casion for me to explain what is meant by a 
heavy, and what by a light body, and why bodies 
are carried up and down, and in what sense these 
very words ‘up’ and ‘ down’ are to be taken, and 
by what limits they are bounded; for all this is 
declared in Ptolemy’s Mechanics.”* This book 
of Ptolemy’s appears to have been also known by 
Eutocius, ac itator of Archimedes, who lived 
about the end of the fifth century of our era; he 
intimates that the doctrines contained in it are 
grounded upon Aristotle’s ; if so, its loss is less to 
be lamented. Pappus’s own book deserves at- 
tention for the enumeration which he makes of the 
mechanical powers, namely, the wheel and axle, 
the lever, pullies, the wedge and the screw. He 
gives the credit to Hero and Philo of having 
shown, in works which have not reached us, that 
the theory of all these machines isthe same. In 
Pappus we also find the first attempt to discover 
the force necessary to support a given weight on 
an inclined plane. This in fact is involved in the 
theory of the screw ; and the same vicious rea- 
soning which Pappus employs on this occasion 
was probably found in those treatises which he 
quotes with so much approbation. Numerous as 
are the faults of his pretended demonstration, it 
was received undoubtingly for a long period. 

The credit of first giving the true theory of 
equilibrium on the inclined plane is usually as- 
cribed to Stevin, although, as we shall presently 
show, with very little reason. Stevin supposed a 
chain to be placed over two inclined planes, and 
to hang down in the manner represented in the 
figure. He then urged that the chain would be 
in equilibrium ; for otherwise, it would incesszntly 
continue in motion, if there were any cause why 
it should begin to move. This being concealed, 





JE que ponderibus non wquis concita ferri.” 
De Rerum Natura, lib, i, v. 184—259, 
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he remarks further, that the parts A D and B D 
are also in equilibrium, being exactly similar to 
each other; and therefore 
if they are taken away the 
remaining parts AC and 
BC will also be in equili- 
brium. The weights of 
these parts are proportional 
to the lengths A C andB 
©; and hence Stevin con- 

8 cluded that two weights 
would balance on two inclined planes, which are 
to each other as the lengths of the planes includ- 
ed between the sdme parallels to the horizon.* 
This conclusion is the correct one, and there is 
certainly great ingenuity in this contrivance to fa- 
cilitate the demonstration ; it must not however 
be mistaken for an a priori proof, as it sometimes 
seems to have been: we should remember that 
the experiments which led to the principle of vir- 
tual velocities are also necessary to show the ab- 
surdity of supposing a perpetual motion, which is 
made the foundation of this theorem. That prin- 
ciple had been applied directly to determine the 
same proportion in a work written long before, 
where it has remained singularly concealed from 
the notice of most who have written on this sub- 
ject. The book bears the name of Jordanus, who 
lived at Namur in the thirteenth century; but 
Commandine, who refers to it in his Commentary 
on Pappus, considers it as the work of an earlier 
period. The author takes the principle virtual 
velocities for the groundwork of his explanations, 
both of the lever and inclined plane; the latter 
will not occupy much space, and in an _ historical 
point of view is too curious to be omitted. 

“ Quest. 10.—If two weights descend by paths 
of different obliquities, and the proportion be the 
same of the weights and the inclinations taken in 
the same order, they will have the same descend- 
ing force. By the inclinations, I do not mean the 
angles, but the paths up to the point in which both 
meet the same perpendicular.{ Let, therefore, e 
be the weight upon d@ c, and h upon d a, 
and let e be to h as d c tod a I say 
these weights, in this situation, are equally effec- 
tive. Take dk equally inclined with d c, anc 














+ (Euvres Mathomatiques. Leyde. 1634. , 

{ This is not a literal translation, but by what fol- 
lows, is evidently the Author’s meaning. His words 
are, “* Proportionem igitur declinationum dico non 
angulorum, sed linearum usque ad equidistantem 
resecationem in qua equaliter a de directo. 
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upon it a weight equal to e, which call 6. If pos- 
sible let e descend to J, so as to raise h to m, and 
take 6 n equal toh mor el, and draw the hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines as in the figure. 
Thennz:n6::db: dk 
andmh:max::da:db 

therefore nz: ma: :da:dk::h:6,and therefore 
since e ¢ is not able to raise 6 to n, neither will it be 
able to raise h tom ; therefore they will remain as 
they are.”* The passage in Italics tacitly as- 
sumes the principle in question. ‘Tartalea, who 
edited Jordanus’s book in 1565, has copied this 
theorem verbatim into one of his own treatises, 
and from that time it appears to have attracted no 
further attention. The rest of the book is of an 
inferior description. We find Aristotle’s doctrine 
repeated, that the velocity of a falling body is pro- 
portional to its weight; that the weight of a 
heavy body changes with its form; and other 
similar opinions. The manner in which falling 
bodies are accelerated by the air is given in de- 
tail. “ By its first motion the heavy body will 
drag after it what is behind, and move what is 
just below it ; and these when put in motion move 
what is next to them, so that by being set in mo- 
tion they less impede the falling body. In this 
manner it has the effect of being heavier, and im- 
pels still more those which give way before it, un- 
til at last they are no longer impelled, but begin to 
drag. And thus it happens that its gravity is in- 
creased by their attraction, and their motion by 
its gravity, whence wesee that its velocity is con- 
tinually multiplied.” 

In this short review of the state of mechanical 
science before Galileo, the name of Guido Ubaldi 
ought not te be omitted, although his works con- 
tain little or nothing original. We have already 
mentioned Benedetti as having successfully at- 
tacked some of Aristotle’s statical doctrines, butit 
is to be noticed that the laws of motion were little 
if at all examined by any of these writers. There 
are a few theorems connected with this latter sub- 
ject in Cardan’s extraordinary book “On Pro- 
portions,” but for the most part false and contra- 
dictory. In the seventy-first proposition of his 
fifth book, he examines the force of the screw in 
supporting a given weight, and determines it ac- 
curately on the principle of virtual velocities ; 
namely, that the power applied at the end of the 
horizontal lever must make a complete circuit at 
that distance from the centre, whilst the weight 
rises through the perpendicular height of the 
thread. The very next proposition in the same 
page is to find the same relation between the pow- 
er and weight on an inclined plane; and al- 
though the identity of principle in these two me- 
chanical aids was well known, yet Cardan de- 
clares the necessary sustaining force to vary as 
the angle of inclination of the plane, for no better 
reason than that such an expression will properly 
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represent it at the two limiting angles of inclina- 
tion, since the force is nothing when the plane is 
horizontal, and equal to the weight when perpen. 
dicular. This again shows how cautious we should 
be in attributing the full knowledge of general 
principles of these early writers, on account of 
occasional indications of their having employed 
them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Galileo's theory of Motion—Extracts from the Dia- 
logues. 


Durine Galileo’s residence at Sienna, when his 
recent persecution had rendered astronomy an un- 
grateful, and indeed an unsafe occupation for his 
ever active mind, he returned with increased plea- 
sure to the favourite employment of his earlier 
years, an inquiry into the laws and phenomena of 
motion. His manuscript treatises on motion, writ- 
ten about 1590, which are mentioned by Venturi to 
be in the Ducal library at Florence, seem, from the 
published titles of the chapters, to consist princi- 
pally of objections to the theory of Aristotle; a few 
only appear to enter on a new field of speculation. 
The 11th, 13th, and 17th chapters relate to the 
motion of bodies on variously inclined planes, and 
of projectiles. The title of the 14th implies a new 
theory of accelerated motion, and the assertion in 
that of the 16th, that a body falling naturally for 
however great a time would never acquire more 
than an assignable degree of velocity, shows that 
at this early period Galileo had formed just and 
accurate notions of the action of a resisting medi- 
um. Itis hazardous to conjecture how much he 
might have then acquired of what we should now 
call more elementary knowledge ; a safer course 
will be to trace his progress through existing do- 
cuments in their chronological order. In 1602 we 
find Galileo apologizing in a letter addressed to 
his early patron the Marchese Guido Ubaldi, for 
pressing again upon his attention the isochronism 
of the pendulum, which Ubaldi had rejected as 
false and impossible. It may not be superfluous 
to observe that Galileo’s results are not quite ac- 
curate, for there is a perceptible increase in the 
time occupied by the oscillations in larger ares ; it 
is therefore probable that he was induced to speak 
so confidently of their perfect equality, from at- 
tributing the increase of time which he could not 
avoid remarking to the increased resistance of the 
air during the larger vibrations, The analytical 
methods then known would not permit him to dis- 
cover the curious fact, that the time of a total vi- 
bration is not sensibly altered by this cause, except 
so far as it diminishes the extent of the swing, and 
thus in fact, (paradoxical as it may sound) ren- 
ders each oscillation successively more rapid, 
though in a very small degree. He does indeed 
make the same remark, that the resistance of the 
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air will not affect the time of the oscillation, but 
that assertion was a consequence of his erroneous 
belief that the time of vibration in all arcs is the 
same. Had he been aware of the variation, there 
is no reason to think that he could have perceived 
that this result is not affected by it. In this letter 
is the first mention of the theorem, that the times 
of fall down all the chords drawn from the lowest 
point of a circle are equal ; and another, from 
which Galileo afterwards deduced the curious re- 
sult, that it takes less time to fall down the curve 
than down the chord, notwithstanding the latter 
is the direct and shortest course. (In conclusion 
he says, “ Up to this point I can go without ex- 
ceeding the limits of mechanics, but I have not 
yet been able to demonstrate that all arcs are pass- 
ed in the same time, whichis what I am seeking.” 
In 1604 he addressed the following letter to Sarpi, 
suggesting the false theory sometimes called Bali- 
ani’s, who took it from Galileo. 

“ Returning to the subject of motion, in which I 
was entirely without a fixed principle, from which 
to deduce the phenomena I have observed, I have 
hit upon a proposition, which seems natural and 
likely enough ; and if I take it for granted, I can 
show that the spaces passed in natural motion 
are in the double proportion of the times, and con- 
sequently that the spaces passed in equal times 
are as the odd numbers beginning from unity, and 
the rest. The principle is this, that the swiftness 
of the moveable increases in the proportion of its 
distance from the point whence it began to move ; 
as for instance,—if a heavy body drop from A to- 

wards D, by the line ABCD, I 

A —) suppose the degree of velocity which 
it has at B to bear to the velocity at 
C the ratio of AB to AC. I shall 
B —| bevery glad if your Reverence will 
consider this, and tell me your 
opinion of it. If we admit this prin- 
ciple, not only, as I have said, shall 
C —| we demonstrate the other conclusions, 
but we have it in our power to show 
that a body falling naturally, and 

Dp —! another projected upwards, pass 

through the same degrees of velocity. 

For if the projectile be cast up from D to A, it is 
clear that at D it has force enough to reach A, and 
no farther ; and when it has reached C and B, it is 
equally clear that it is still joined toa degree of 
force capable of carrying it to A: thus it is mani- 
fest that the forces at D, C and B decrease in the 
proportion of A B, A C, and AD; se that if, in 
falling, the degrees of velocity observe the same 
proportion, that i is true which I have hitherto main- 
tained and believed.” 

We have no means of knowing how early Ga- 
lileo discovered the fallacy of this reasoning. In 
his Dialogues on Motion, which contain the cor 
rect theory, he has put this err n 
in the mouth of Sagredo, on which Salviati re- 
mark, “ Your discourse has so much likelihood 
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in it, that our author himself did not deny to me 
when I proposed it to him, that he also had been for 
some time in the same mistake, Butthat which 
I afterwards extremely wondered at, was to see 
discovered in four plain words, not only the fal- 
sity, but the impossibility of a supposition carry- 
ing with it so much of seeming truth, that although 
I proposed it to many, I never met with any one 
but did freely admit it to be so; and yet it is as 
false and impossible as that motion is made in an 
instant: for if the velocities are as the spaces 
passed, those spaces will be passed in equal times, 
and consequently all motion must be instanta- 
neous.” ‘The following manner of putting this 
reasoning will perhaps make the conclusion clear- 
er. The velocity at any point is the space that 
would be passed in the next moment of time, if 
the motion be supposed to continue the same as at 
that point. At the beginning of the time, when 
the body is at rest, the motion is none; and 
therefore, on this theory, the space passed in the 
next moment is none, and thus it will be seen 
that the body cannot begin to move according to 
the supposed law. 

A curious fact, noticed by Guido Grandi in his 
commentary on Gialileo’s Dialogues on Motion, 
is that this false law of acceleration is precisely 
that which would make a circular arc the short- 
est line of descent between two given points ; and 
although in general Galileo only declared that the 
fall down the arc is made in less time than down 
the chord (in which he is quite correct), yet in 
some places he seems to assert that the circular 
arc is absolutely the shortest line of descent, 
which is not true. [thas been thought possible 
that the law, which on reflection he perceived to be 
impossible, might have originally recommended 
itself to him from his perception that it satisfied 
his prejudice in this respect. 

John Bernouilli, one of the first mathematicians 
in Europe at the beginning of the last century, 
has given us a proof that such a reason might im- 
pose even on a strong understanding, in the fol- 
lowing argument urged by him in favour of Gali- 
leo’s second and correct theory, that the spaces 
vary as the squares of the times. He had been 
investigating the curve of swiftest descent, and 
found it to be a cycloid, the same curve in which 
Huyghens had already proved that all oscillations 
are made in accurately equal times. “I think it,” 
says he, “ worthy of remark that this identity only 
occurs on Galileo’s supposition, so that this alone 
might lead us to presume it to be the real law of 
nature. For nature, which always does every 
thing in the very simplest manner, thus makes 
one line do double work, whereas on any other 
supposition, we must have had two lines, one for 
equal oscillations, the other for the shortest des- 
cent.””* 

Venturi mentions a letter addressed to Galileo 


* Joh. Bernouilli, Opera Omnia; Lausanne, 1744, 
tom. i. p. 192, 
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in May 1609 by Luca Valerio, thanking him for 
his experiments on the descent of bodies en in- 
clined planes. His method of making these ex- 
periments is detailed in the Dialogues on Motion : 
“Tn a rule, orrather plank of wood, about twelve 
yards leng, half a yard broad ene way, and three 
inches the other, we made upon the narrew side 
or edge a greove of little more than an inch wide : 
we cut it very straight, and, to make it very smooth 
and sleek, we glued upon it a piece of vellum, po- 
lished and smoothed as exactly as possible, and in 
that we let fall a very hard, round, and smooth brass 
ball, raising ene of the ends of the plank a yard or 
two at pleasure above the horizontal plane. We 
observed, in the manner which I shall tell you pre- 
sently, the time which it spent in running down, 
and repeated the same ebservation again and 
again te assure ourselves ef the time, in which we 
never found any difference, no, not somuchas the 
tenth part of one beat ef the pulse. Having 
made and settled this experiment, we let the 
same ball descend through a fourth part only 
of the length of the groove, and found the mea- 
sured time to be exactly half the former. Con- 
tinuing our experiments with other portions of the 
length, comparing the fall through the whole with 
the fall threugh half, two-thirds, three-fourths, in 
shert, with the fall through any part, we found by 
many hundred experiments that the spaces pass- 
ed over were asthe squares of the times, and 
this was the case in all inclinations of the plank ; 
during which, we also remarked that the tumes of 
descent, on different inclinations, ebserve accu- 
rately the propertion assigned to them farther on, 
and demonstrated by our author. As te the es- 
timation of the time, we hung up a great bucket 
full of water, which by a very small hole pierced 
in the bottom squirted out a fine thread of water, 
which we caught in a small glass during the 
whole time of the different descents: then weigh- 
ing from time to time, in an exact pair of scales, 
the quantity of water caught in this way, the dif- 
ferences and proportions of their weights gave 
the differences and proportions of the times; 
and this with such exactness that, as I said before, 
although the experiments were repeated again 
and again, they never differed in any degree worth 
noticing,” In order to get rid of the friction, 
Galileo afterwards substituted experiments with 
the pendulum; but with all his care he erred 
very widely in his determination of the space 
through which a body would fall in 1’’, if the re- 
sistance of the air and all other impediments were 
removed. Ele fixed itat 4 braccia: Mersenne has 
engraved the length of the ‘braccia’ used by Ga- 
lilee, in his “ Harmonie Universelle,” from which 
itappears te be about 23 1-2 English inches, so 
that Galileo’s resultis rather less than eight feet. 
Mersenne’s own result from direct observation 
was thirteen feet: he also made experiments in 

St. Peter’s at Rome, with a pendulum 325 feet 
long, the vibrations of which were made in 10”; 
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from this the fall in 1’’ might have been deduced 
rather more than sixteen feet, which is very close 
to the truth. 

From another letier also written in the early 
part of 1609, we learn that Galileo was then bu- 
sied with examining the strength and resistance 
“of beams of different sizes and forms, and how 
much weaker they are in the middle than at the 
ends, and how much greater weight they can sup- 
port laid along their whole length, than if sustain- 
ed on a since point, and of what form they should 
be so as to be equally strong throughout.” He 
was also speculating on the motion of projectiles, 
and had satisfied himself that their motion ina 
vertical direction is unaffected by their horizontal 
velocity; a conclusion which, combined with his 
other experiments, led him afterwards to determine 
the path of a projectile in a non-resisting medium 
to be parabolical. 

Tartalea is supposed te have been the first to 
remark that no bullet moves in a horizontal line ; 
but his theory beyond this point was very erro- 
neous, for he supposed the bullet’s path through 
the air to be made up of an ascending and de- 
scending straight line, connected in the middle 
by a circular arc. 

Thomas Digges, in his treatise on the New Sci- 
ence of Great Artillerie, came much nearer the 
truth ; for he remarked*, that “The bullet vio- 
lentlye throwne out of the peece by the furie of 
the poulder hath two motions: the one violent, 
which endeuoreth to carry the bullet right out in 
his line diagonall, according to the direction of 
the peece’s axis, from whence the violent motion 
proceedeth ; the other naturall in the bullet itselfe 
which endeuoreth still to carry the same directly 
downeward by a right line perpendiculare to the 
horizon, and which dooth though insensiblye euen 
from the beginning by little and little drawe it from 
that direct and diagonall course.” And a little 
farther he observes that “'These middle curve 
arkes of the bullet’s circuite, compounded of the 
violent and naturall motions of the bullet, albeit 
they be indeed more helicall, yet have they a very 
great resemblance of the Arkes Conical. And 
in randons above 45° they doe much resemble 
the Hyperbole, and in all vnder the Ellepsis, But 
exactlye they neuer accorde, being indced Spi- 
rall mixte and Helical.” 

Perhaps Digges deserves no greater credit from 
this latter passage than the praise of a sharp and 
accurate eye, for he doesnot appear tohave found- 
ed this determination of the form of the curve on 
any theory of the direct fall of bodies; but Ga- 
lileo’s arrival at the same result was preceded, as 
we have seen, by a careful examination of the 
simplest phenomena into which this compound 
motion may be resolved. But it is time to pro- 
ceed to the analysis of his “ Dialogues on Motion,” 
these preliminary remarks on their subject matter 


* Pantometria 1591. 
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having been merely intended to show how long 
before their publication Galileo was in possession 
of the principal theories contained in them. 
Descartes, in one of his letters to Mersenne, in- 
sinuates that Galileo had taken many things in 
these Dialogues from him: the two which he es- 
pecially instances are the isochronism of the pen- 
dulum, and the law of the spaces varying as the 
squares of the times.* Descartes was born in 
1596: we have shown that Galileo observed the 
isochronism ef the pendulum in 1583, and knew 
the law of the spaces in 1604, although he was 
then attempting to deduce it from(an erroneous 
principle. As Descartes on more than one occa- 
sion has been made to usurp the credit due to Ga- 
lileo, (in no instance more glaringly so that when 
he has been absurdly styled the forerunner of 
Newton,) it will not be misplaced to mention a 
few of his opinions on these subjects, recorded in 
his letters to Mersenue in the collection of his let- 
ters just cited:—“I am astonished at what you 
tell me of having found by experiment that bodies 
thrown up in the air take neither more nor less 
time to rise than to fall again ; and you will excuse 
me if I say that I look upon the experiment as a 
very difficult one to make assurately. This pro- 
portion of increase according to the odd numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, &c., which is in Galileo, and which I 
think I wrote to you some time back, cannot be 
true, as I believe I intimated at the same time, 
unless we make two or three suppositions which 
are entirely false. One is Galileo’s opinion, that 
motion increases gradually from the slowest de- 
gree ; and the other is, that the air makes no re- 
sistance.” In a later letter to the same person he 
says, apparently with some uneasiness, “I have 
been revising my notes en Galileo, in which I 
have not said expressly, that falling bodies do not 
pass through every degree of slowness, but I said 
that this cannot be determined without knowing 
what weight is; which comes to the same thing. 
As to your example, I grant that it proves that 
every degree of velocity is infinitely divisible, but 
not that a falling body actually passes through all 
these divisions.—It is certain that a stone is not 
equally disposed to receive a new motion or in- 
crease of velocity, when it is already moving very 
quickly, and when it is moving slowly. But I 
believe that I am now able to determine in what 
proportion the velocity of a stone increases, not 
when falling in a vacuum, but in this substantial 
atmosphere.—However I have now got my mind 
full of other things, and I cannot amuse myself 
with hunting this out, nor is it a matter of much 
utility.” He afterwards returns once more to the 
same subject: —‘ As to what Galileo says, that 
falling bodies pass through every degree of velo- 
city, Ido not believe that it generally happens, 
but [ allow it is not impossible that it may happen 
occasionally.” After this the reader will know 
what value to attach to the following assertion by 
* Lettres de Descartes, Paris, 1657. 
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the same Descartes :—“I see nothing in Galileo’s 
books to envy him, and hardly any thing which I 
would own as mine ;” and then may judge how 
far Salusbury’s blunt declaration is borne out, 
“Where or when did any one appear that durst 
enter the lists with our Galileus? save only one 
bold and unfortunate Frenchman, who yet no 
sooner came within the ring but he was hissed out 
again.”* 

The principal merit of Descartes must undoubt- 
edly be derived from the great advances he 
made in what are generally termed Abstract or 
Pure Mathematics; nor was he slow to point out 
to Mersenne and his other friends the acknow- 
ledged inferiority of Galileo to himself in this res- 
pect. We have not sufficient proof that this dif- 
ference would have existed if Galileo’s attention 
had been equally directed to that object ; the sin- 
gular elegance of some of his geometrical con- 
structions indicates great talent for this as well as 
for his own more favourite speculations. But he 
was far more profitably employed : geometry and 
pure mathematics already far outstripped any use- 
ful application of ther results to physical science, 
and it was the business of Galileo’s life to bring 
up the latter to the same level. He found abstract 
theorems already demonstrated in sufficient num- 
ber for his purpose, nor was there occasion to task 
his genius in search of new methods of inquiry, 
till all was exhausted which could be learned from 
those already in use. The result of his labours 
was that in the age immediately succeeding Ga- 
lileo, the study of nature was no longer in arreay 
of the abstract theories of number and measure ; 
and when the genius of Newton pressed it for- 
ward to a still higher degree of perfection, it be- 
came necessary to discover at the same time more 
powerful instruments of investigation. This al- 
ternating process has been successfully continued 
to the present time ; the analyst acts as the pio- 
neer of the naturalist, so that the abstract re- 
searches, which at first have no value but in the 
eyes of those to whom an elegant formula, in its 
own beauty, is a source of pleasure as real and 
as refined as a painting or a statue, are often found 
to furnish the only means for penetrating inte the 
most intricate and concealed phenomena of natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Descartes and Delambre agree in suspecting 
that Galileo preferred the dialogistic form fer his 
treatises, because it afforded a ready opportunity 
for him to praise his own inventions: the reason 
which he himself gave is, the greater facility for 
introducing new matter and collateral inquiries, 
such as he seldom failed to add each time that he 
reperused his work. We shall select in the first 
place enough to show the extent of his knowledge 
on the principal subject, motion, and shall then al- 
lude as well as our limits will allow to the vari- 
ous other points incidentally brought forward, 

The dialogues are between the same speakers 

* Math. Coll. vol, ii. 
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as in the “System of the World;” and in the 
first Simplicio gives Aristotle’s proof,* that motion 
in a vacuum is impossible, because according to 
him bodies move with velocities in the compound 
proportion of their weights and the rarities of the 
mediums through which they move. And since 
the density of a vacuum bears no assignable ratio 
to that of any medium in which motion has been 
observed, any body which should employ time in 
moving through the latter, would pass through 
the same distance in a vacuum instantaneously, 
which is impossible. Salviati replies by denying 
the axioms, and asserts that if a cannon ball 
weighing 200 lbs., and a musket ball weighing 
half a pound, be dropped together from a tower 
200 yards high, the former will not anticipate the 
latter by so much as a foot; “and I would not 
have you do as some are wont, who fasten upon 
some saying of mine that may want a hair’s breadth 
of the truth, and under this hair they seek to hide 
another man’s blunder as big as a cable. Aristo- 
tle says that an iron ball weighing 100 Ibs. will 
fall from the height of 100 yards while a weight 
of one pound falls but one yard: I say they will 
reach the ground together. They find the bigger 
to anticipate the less by two inches, and under 
these two inches they seek to hide Aristotle’s 99 
yards.” In the course of his reply to this argu- 
ment Salviati formally announces the principle 
which is the foundation of the whole of Galileo’s 
theory of motion, and which must therefore be 
quoted in his own words :—“ A heavy body has 
by nature an intrinsic principle of moving towards 
the common centre of heavy things; that is to 
say, to the centre of our terrestrial globe, with a 
motion continually accelerated in such manner 
that in equal times there are always equal addi- 
tions of velocity. This is to be understood as 
holding true only when all accidental and exter- 
nal impediments are removed, amongst which is 
one that we cannot obviate, namely, the resist- 
ance of the medium. This opposes itself, less or 
more, accordingly as it is to open more slowly or 
hastily to make way for the moveable, which be- 
ing by its own nature, as I have said, continually 
accelerated, consequently encounters a continu- 
ally increasing resistance in the medium, until at 
last the velocity reaches that degree, and the re- 
sistance that power, that they balance each other ; 
all further acceleration is prevented, and the move- 
able continues ever after with an uniform and 
equable motion.” ‘That such a limiting velocity 
is not greater than some which may be exhibited 
may be proved as Galileo suggested by firing a 
bullet upwards, which will in its descent strike 
the ground with less force than it would have done 
if immediately from the mouth of the gun; for 
he argued that the degree of velocity which the 
air’s resistance is capable of diminishing must be 
greater than that which could ever be reached by 


* Phys. Lib. iv. c, 8. 
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a body falling naturally from rest. “I do not 
think the present occasion a fit one for examining 
the cause of this acceleration of natural motion, 
on which the opinions of philosophers are much 
divided ; some referring it to the approach towards 
the centre, some to the continual diminution of 
that part of the medium remaining to be divided, 
some to a certain extrusion of the ambient medi- 
um, which uniting again behind the moveable 
presses and hurries it forwards. All these fan- 
cies, with others of the like sort, we might spend 
our time in examining, and with little to gain by re- 
solving them. It is enough for our author at pre- 
sent that we understand his object to be the inves- 
tigation and examination of some phenomena of 
a motion so accelerated, (no matter what may be 
the cause,) that the momenta of velocity, from the 
beginning to move from rest, increase in the sim- 
ple proportion in which the time increases, which 
is as much as to say, that in equal times are equal 
additions of velocity. And if it shall turn out 
that the phenomena demonstrated on this suppo- 
sition are verified in the motion of falling and 
naturally accelerated weights, we may thence 
conclude that the assumed definition does describe 
the motion of heavy bodies, and that it is true that 
their acceleration varies in the ratio of the time of 
motion.” 

When Galileo first published these Dialogues on 
Motion, he was obliged to rest his demonstrations 
upon another principle besides, namely, that the 
velocity acquired in falling down all inclined planes 
of the same perpendicular height is the same, As 
this result was derived directly from experiment, 
and from that only, his theory was so far imperfect 
till he could show its consistency with the above 
supposed law of acceleration. When Viviani was 
studying with Galileo, he expressed his dissatisfae- 
tion at this chasm in the reasoning; the conse- 
quence of which was, that Galileo, as he lay the 
same night, sleepless through indisposition, disco- 
vered the proof which he had long sought in vain, 
and introduced it into the subsequent editions. 
The third dialogue is principally taken up with 
theorems on the direct fall of bodies, their times 
of descent down differently inclined planes, which 
in planes of the same height he determined to be 
as the lengths, and with other inquiries connected 
with the same subject, such as the straight lines 
of shortest descent under different data, &c. 

The fourth dialogue is appropriated to projectile 
motion, determined upon the principle that the 
horizontal motion will continue the same as if there 
were no vertical motion, and the vertical motion 
as if there were no horizontal motion. “Let A B 
represent a horizontal line or plane placed on high, 
on which Jet a body be carried with an equable 
motion from A towards B, and the support of the 
plane being taken away at B, let the natural mo- 
tion downwards due to the body’s weight come 
upon it in the direction of the perpendicular B N. 
Moreover let the straight line B E drawn in the 
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direction A B be taken to represent the flow, or 
measure, of the time, on which let any number of 
equal parts BC, C D, DE, &c. be marked at 
pleasure, and from the points C, D, E, let lines be 
drawn parallel to B N ; in the first of these let any 
part C I be taken, and let D F be taken four times 
as great as C I, E H nine times as great, and so 
on, proportionally to the squares of the lines B C, 
BD, BE, &c., or, as we say, in the double pro- 
portion of these lines. Now if we suppose that 
whilst by its equable horizontal motion the body 
moves from B to C, it also descends by its weight 
through C I, at the end of the time denoted by B 
C it will be at I. Moreover in the time B D, dou- 
ble of B C, it will have fallen four times as far, for 
in the first part of the Treatise it has been shown 
that the spaces fallen through by a heavy body 
vary as the squares of the times. Similarly at the 
end of the time B E, or three times BC, it will 
have fallen through E H, and will be at H. And 
it is plain that the points I, F, H, are in the same 
parabolical line BI F H. The same demonstra- 
tion will apply if we take any number of equal 
particles of time of whatever duration.” 

The curve called here a Parabola by Galileo, is 
one of those which results from cutting straight 
through a Cone, and therefore is called also one of 
the Conic Sections, the curious properties of which 
curves had drawn the attention of geometricians 
long before Galileo thus began to point out their 
intimate connexion with the phenomena of motion. 
After the proposition we have just extracted, he 
proceeds to anticipate some objections to the the- 
ory, and explains that the course of a projectile 
will not be accurately a parabola for two reasons ; 
partly on account of the resistance of the air, and 
partly because a horizontal line, or one equi-dis- 
tant from the earth’s centre, is not straight, but 
circular. The latter cause of difference will, how- 
ever, as he says, be insensible in all such experi- 
ments as we are able to make. The rest of the 
Dialogue is taken up with different constructions 
for determining the circumstances of the motion of 
projectiles, as their range, greatest height, &c.; 
and it is proved that, with a given force of projec- 
tion, the range will be greatest when a ball is pro- 
jected at an elevation of 45°, the ranges of all 
angles equally inclined above and below 45° cor- 
responding exactly to each other. 

One of the most interesting subjects discussed 





in these dialogues is the famous notion of Nature’s 
horror ofa vacuum or empty space, which old school 
of philosophy considered as impossible to be ob- 
tained. Galileo’s notions of it were very different; 
for although he still unadvisedly adhered to the 
old phrase to denote the resistance experienced in 
endeavouring to separate two smooth surfaces, he 
was so far from looking upon a vacuum as an im- 
possibility, that he has described an apparatus by 
which he endeavoured to measure the force neces- 
sary toproduce one. This con- 
sisted of a cylinder, into which 
is tightly fitted a piston ; through 
the centre of the piston passes a 
rod with a conical valve, which, 
when drawn down, shuts the 
aperture closely, supporting a 
basket. The space between the 
piston and cylinder being filled full of water poured 
in through the aperture, the valve is closed, the 
vessel reversed, and weights are added till the pis- 
ton is drawn forcibly downwards. Galileo con- 
cluded that the weight of the piston, rod, and add- 
ed weights, would be the measure of the force 
of resistance to the vacuum which he supposed 
would take place between the piston and lower 
surface of thewater. The defects in thisapparatus 
for the purpose intended are of no consequence, so 
far as regards the present argument, and it is per- 
haps needless to observe that he was mistaken in 
supposing the water would not descend with the 
piston. ‘This experiment occasions a remark from 
Sagredo, that he had observed that a lifting-pump 
would not work when the water in the cistern had 
sunk to the depth of thirty-five feet below the 
valve; that hethought the pump was injured, and 
sent for the maker of it, who assured him that no 
pump upon that construction would lift water from 
so greata depth. This story is sometimes told of 
Galileo, as if he had said sneeringly on this occa- 
sion that Nature’s horror of a vacuum does not 
extend beyond thirty-five feet ; but it is very plain 
that if he had made such an observation, it would 
have been seriously ; and in fact by sucha limita- 
tion he deprived the notion of the principal part of 
its absurdity. He evidently had adopted the com- 
mon notion of suction, for he compares the column 
of water to a rod of metal suspended from its up- 
per end, which may be lengthened till it breaks 
with its own weight. It is certainly very extraor- 
dinary that he failed to observe how simply these 
phenomena may be explained by a reference to 
the weight of the elastic atmosphere, which he was 
perfectly well acquainted with, and endeavoured 
by the following ingenious experiment to deter- 
mine:—“Take a large glass flask with a bent neck, 
and round its mouth tie a leathern pipe with a valve 
in it, through which water may be forced into the 
flask with a syringe without suffering any air to 
escape, so that it will be compressed within the 
bottle. It will be found difficult to force in more 
than about three-fourths of what the flask will hold, 
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which must be carefully weighed. The valve 
must then be opened, and just so much air will 
rush out as would in its natural density occupy the 
space now filled by the water. Weigh the vessel 
again ; the difference will show the weight of that 
quantity of air.”* By these means, which the mo- 
dern experimentalist will see were scarcely capa- 
ble of much accuracy, Galileo found that air was 
four hundred times lighter than water, instead of 
ten times, which was the proportion fixed on by 
Aristotle. The real proportion is about eight 
hundred and thirty times. 

The true theory of the rise of water in a lifting- 
pump is commonly dated from Torricelli’s famous 
experiment with a column of mercury, in 1644, 
when he found that the greatest height at which it 
would stand is fourteen times less than the height 
at which water will stand, which is exactly the 
proportion of weight between water and mercury. 
The following curious letter from Baliani, ia 1630, 
shows that the original merit of suggesting the 
real cause belongs to him, and renders it still more 
unaccountable that Galileo, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, should not at once have adopted the same 
view of the subject : —‘‘ I have believed that a va- 
cuum may exist naturally ever since I knew that 
the air has sensible weight, and that you taught 
me in one of your letters how to find its weight 
exactly, though I have not yet succeeded with that 
expcriment. From that moment I took up the 
notion that itis not repugnant to the nature of 
things that there should be a vacuum, but merely 
that it is difficult to produce. To explain myself 
more clearly : if we allow that the air has weight, 
there is no difference between air and water except 
in degree. At the bottom of the sea the weight of 
the water above me compresses every thing round 
my body, and it strikes me that the same thing 
must happen in the air, we being placed at the 
bottom of itsimmensity ; we do not feel its weight, 
nor the compression round us, because our bodies 
are made capable of supporting it. But if we were 
in a vacuum, then the weight of the air above our 
heads would be felt. It would be felt very great, 
but not infinite, and therefore determinable, and it 
might be overcome by a force proportioned to it. 
In fact I estimate it to be such that, to make a va- 
cuum, I believe we require a force greater than 
that of a column of water thirty feet hight.” 

This subject is introduced by some observations 
on the force of cohesion, Galileo seeming to be of 
opinion that, although it cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for by “the great and principal resistance 
to a vacuum, yet that perhaps a sufficient cause 
may be found by considering every body as 
composed of very minute particles, between every 
two of which is exerted a similar resistance.” 


* It has been recently proposed to determine the 
density of high-pressure steam by a process analogous 
to this, 

t Venturi, vol. ii. 
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This remark serves to lead to a discussion on indi- 
visibles and infinite quantities, of which we shall 
merely extract what Galileo gives as a curious 
paradox suggested in the course of it. He sup- 
poses a basin to be formed by scooping a hemi- 
sphere out of a cylinder, and a cone to be taken of 
the same depth and base as the hemisphere. It 
is easy to show, if the cone and scooped cylinder 
be both supposed to be cut by the same plane, 











parallel to the one on which both stand, that the 
area of the ring C D E F thus discovered in the 
cylinder is equal to the area of the corresponding 
circular section A B of the cone wherever the cut- 
ting plane is supposed to be.* He then proceeds 
with these remarkable words :—“ If we raise the 
plane higher and higher, one of these areas termi- 
nates in the circumference of a circle, and the 
other in a point, for such are the upper rim of the 
basin and top of the cone. Now since in the 
diminution of the two areas they to the very last 
maintain their equality to one another, it is in my 
thoughts proper to say that the highest and ulti- 
mate terms} of such diminutions are equal, and 
not one infinitely bigger than the other. It 
seems therefore that the circumference of a large 
circle may be said to be equal to one single point. 
And why may not these be called equal if they be 
the last remainders and vestiges left by equal 
magnitudes ?”" 

We think no one can refuse to admit the proba- 
bility, that Newton may have found in such pas- 
sages as these the first germ of the idea of his prime 
and ultimate ratios, which afterwards became in 
his hands an instrument of such power. As to 
the paradoxical result, Descartes undoubtedly has 
given the true answer to it in saying that it only 
proves that the line is not a greater area than the 
point is. Whilst on this subject, it may not be 
uninteresting to remark that something similar to 
the doctrine of fluxions seems to have been lying 
dormant in the minds of the mathematicians of 
Galileo’s era, for Inchoffer illustrates his argu- 
ment in the treatise we have already mentioned, 
that the Copernicans may deduce some true re- 
sults from what he terms their absurd hypothesis, 
by observing, that mathematicians may deduce the 
truth that a line is length without breadth, from 
the false and physically impossible supposition 


* Galileo also reasons in the same way on the 
equality of the solids standing on the cutting plane, 
but one is sufficient for the present purpose. 

¢ Gli altissimi e ultimi termini. 

} Le ultime reliquie e vestigie lasciate da grandezze 
eguali, 
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that a point flows, and that a line is the fluxion of 
a point.* 

A suggestion that perhaps fire dissolves bodies 
by insinuating itself between their minute _parti- 
cles, brings on the subject of the violent effects of 
heat and light ; on which Sagredo inquires, whe- 
ther we are to take for granted that the effect of 
light does or does not require time. Simplicio is 
ready with an answer, that the discharge of ar- 
tillery proves the transmission of light to be in- 
stantaneous, to which Sagredo cautiously replies, 
that nothing can be gathered from that experiment 
except that light travels more swiftly than sound ; 
nor can we draw any decisive conclusion from the 
rising of the sun. “ Who can assure us that he is 
not in the horizon before his rays reach our sight ?” 
Salviati then mentions an experiment by which 
he endeavoured to examine this question. ‘Two ob- 
servers are each to be furnished with a lantern: as 
soon as the first shades his light, the second is to 
discover his, and this is to be repeated at a short 
distance till the observers are perfect in the prac- 
tice. The same thing is to be tried at the dis- 
tance of several miles, and if the first observer per- 
ceived any delay between shading his own light 
and the appearance of his companion’s, it is to be 
attributed to the time taken by the light in tra- 
versing twice the distance between them. He 
allows that he could discover no perceptible inter- 
val at the distance of a mile, at which he had tried 
the experiment, but recommends that with the 
help of a telescope it should be tried at much 
greater distances. Sir Kenelm Digby remarks on 
this passage: “It may be objected (if there be 
some observable tardity in the motion of light) 
that the sunne would never be truly in that place 
in which unto our eyes he appeareth to be; be- 
cause that it being seene by means of the light 
which issueth from it, if that light required time to 
move in, the sunne (whose motion is so swifte) 
would be removed from the place where the light 
left it, before it could be with us to give tidings of 
him. To this I answer, allowing peradventure 
that it may be so, who knoweth the contrary ? 
Or what inconvenience would follow if it be ad- 
mitted 2” 

The principal thing remaining to be noticed is 
the application of the theory of the pendulum to 
musical concords and dissonances, which are ex- 
plained, in the same manner as by Kepler in his 
“Harmonices Mundi,” to result from the concur- 
rence or opposition of vibrations in the air striking 
upon the drum of the ear. Itis suggested that 
these vibrations may be made manifest by rub- 
bing the finger round a glass set in a large vessel 
of water; ‘and if by pressure the note is sud- 
denly made to rise to the octave above, every one 


* Punctum fluere, et lineam esse fluxum puncti. 
Tract. Syllept. Rome, 1633. : 

+ Treatise of the Nature of Bodies. London, 
665.” 
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of the undulations which will be seen regularly 
spreading round the glass, will suddenly split into 
two, proving that the vibrations that occasion the 
octave are double those belonging to the simple 
note.” Galileo then describes a method he discover- 
ed by accident of measuring the length of these 
waves more accurately than can be done in the 
agitated water. He was scraping a brass plate 
with an iron chisel, to take out some spots, and 
moving the tool rapidly upon the plate, he occa- 
sionally heard a hissing and whistling sound, very 
shrill and audible, and whenever this occurred, 
and then only, he observed the light dust on the 
plate to arrange itself in a long row of small pa- 
rallel streaks equidistant from each other. In re- 
peated experiments he produced different tones 
by scraping with greater of less velocity, and re- 
marked that the streaks produced by the acute 
sounds stood closer together than those from the 
low notes. Among the sounds produced were two, 
which by comparison with a viol he ascertained 
to differ by an exact fifth; and measuring the 
spaces occupied by the streaks in both experi- 
ments, he found thirty of the one equal to forty- 
five of the other, which is exactly the known pro- 
portion of the lengths of strings of the same ma- 
terial which sounds a fifth to each other.* 

Salviati also remarks, that if the material be not 
the same, as for instance if it be required to sound 
an octave to a note on catgut, on a wire of the 
same length, the weight of the wire must be made 
four times as great, and so for other intervals. 
“The immediate cause of the forms of musical in- 
tervals is neither the length, the tension, nor the 
thickness, but the proportion of the numbers of 
the undulations of the air which strike upon the 
drum of the ear, and make it vibrate in the same 
intervals. Hence we may gather a plausible rea- 
son of the different sensations occasioned to us by 
different couples of sounds, of which we hear some 
with great pleasure, some with less, and call them 
accordingly concords, more or less perfect, whilst 
some excite in us great dissatisfaction, and are 
called discords. The disagreeable sensation be- 
longing to the latter probably arises from the dis- 
orderly manner ’n which the vibrations strike the 
drum of the ear ; so that for instance a most cruel 
discord would be produced by sounding together 
two strings, of which the lengths are to each other 
as the side and diagonal of a square, which is the 
discord of the false fifth. On the contrary, agree- 
able consonances will result from those strings 
of which the numbers of vibrations made in the 
same time are commensurable, “to the end that 
the cartilage of the drum may not undergo the in- 
cessant torture of a double inflexion from the dis- 


* This beautiful experiment is more easily tried by 
drawing the bow of a violin across the edge of glass 
strewed with fine dry sand. Those who wish to see 
more on the subject may consult Chladni’s ‘ Acous- 
tique? 
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agreeing percussions.” Something similar may 
be exhibited to the eye by hanging up pendulums 
of different lengths: “ if these be proportioned so 
that the times of their vibrations correspond with 
those of the musical concords, the eye will observe 
with pleasure their crossings and interweavings 
still recurring at appreciable intervals ; but if the 
times of vibration be incommensurate, the eye will 
be wearied and worn out with following them.” 

The second dialogue is occupied entirely with 

an investigation of the strength of beams, a sub- 
ject which does not appear to have been examin- 
ed by any one before Galileo beyond Aristotle’s 
remark, that long beams are weaker, because 
they are at once the weight, the lever, and the ful- 
crum ; and it isin the development of this obser- 
vation that the whole theory consists. The princi- 
ple assumed by Gulileo as the basis of his in- 
quiries is, that the force of cohesion with which a 
beam resists a cross fracture in any section may 
all be considered as acting at the centre of gravity 
of the section, and that it breaks always at the 
lowest point: from this he deduced that the ef- 
fect of the weight of a prismatic beam in overcom- 
ing the resistance of one end by which it is fasten- 
ed toa wall, varies directly as the square of the 
length, and inversely as the side of the base.— 
From this it immediately follows, that if for in- 
stance the bone of a large animal be three times 
as long as the corresponding one in a smaller 
beast, it must be nine times as thick to have the 
same strength, provided we suppose in both cases 
that the materials are of the same consistence.— 
An elegant result which Galileo also deduced 
from this theory, is that the form of such a beam, 
to be equally strong in every part, should be that 
of a parabolical prism, the vertex of the parabola 
being the farthest removed from the wall. As an 
easy mode of describing the parabolic curve for 
this purpose, he recommends tracing the line in 
which a heavy flexible string hangs. This curve 
is not an accurate parabola: it is now called a 
catenary ; but it is plain from the description of it 
in the fourth dialogue, that Galileo was perfectly 
aware that this construction is only approximately 
true. Inthe same place he makes the remark, 
which to many is so paradoxical, that no force, 
however great, exerted in a horizontal direction, 
can stretch a heavy thread, however slender, into 
an accurately straight line. 

The fifth and sixth dialogues were left unfinish- 
ed, and annexed to the former ones by Viviani af- 
ter Galileo’s death: the fragment of the fifth, 
which is on the subject of Euclid’s Definition of 
Ratio, was at first intended to have formed a part 
of the third, and followed the first proposition on 
equable motion: the sixth was intended to have 
embodied Galileo’s researches on the nature and 
laws of Percussion, on which he was employed at 
the time of his death. Considering these solely as 
fragments, we shall not here make any extracts 
from them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Correspondence on Longitudes— Pendulum Clock. 


In the spring of 1636, having finished his Dia- 
logues on Motion, Galileo resumed the plan of 
determining the longitude by means of Jupiter's 
satellites. Perhaps he suspected something of the 
private intrigue which thwarted his former expec- 
tations from the Spanish government, and this 
may have induced him on the present occasion to 
negotiate the matter without applying for Ferdi- 
nand’s assistance and recommendation. Ac- 
cordingly he addressed himself to Lorenz Real, 
who had been Governor General of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in India, freely and unconditionally of- 
fering the use of his theory to the States General 
of Holland. Not long before, his opinion had 
been requested by the commissioners appointed 
at Paris toexamine and report on the practica- 
bility of another method proposed by Morin,* 
which consisted in observing the distance of the 
moon from a known star. Morin was a French 
philosopher, principally known as an astrologer 
and zealous Anti-Copernican ; but his name de- 
serves to be recorded as undoubtedly one of the first 
to recommend a method, which, under the name 
of a Lunar distance, is now in universal practice. 

The monthly motion of the moon is se rapid, 
that her distance from a given star sensibly varies 
in a few minutes even tg the unassisted eye ; and 
with the aid of the telescope, we can of course 
appreciate the change more accurately. Morin 
proposed that the distances of the moon froma 
number of fixed stars lying near her path in the 
heavens should be beforehand calculated and 
registered for every day in the year, at a certain 
hour, in the place from which the longitudes were 
to be reckoned, as for instance at Paris. Just as 
in the case of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
the observer, when he saw that the moon had ar- 
rived at the registered distance, would know the 
hour at Paris: he might also make allowance for 
intermediate distances. Observing at the same 
instant the hour on board his ship, the difference 
between the two would show his position in re- 
gard of longitude. In using this method as itis now 
practised, several modifications are to be attended 
to, without which it would be wholly useless, in 
consequence ofthe refraction of the atmosphere, 
and the proximity of the moon to the earth. Ow- 
ing to the latter cause, if two spectators should at 
the same instant of time, but in different places, 
measure the distance of the moon in the East, 
from a star still more tothe eastward, it would ap- 
pear greater to the more easterly spectator than to 
the other observer, who as seen from the star 
would be standing more directly behind the moon. 
The mode of allowing tor these alterations is 
taught by trigonometry and astronomy. 


* One of the Commissioners was the father of 
Blaise Pascal, 
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The success of this method depends altogether 
upon the exact knowledge which we now have of 
the moon’s course, and till that knowledge was 
perfected it would have been found altogether il- 
lusory. Such in fact was the judgment which 
Galileo pronounced upon it. “As to Morin’s 
book onthe method of finding the longitude by 
means of the moon’s motion, I say freely that I 
conceive this idea to beas accurate in theory, as 
fallacious and impossible in practice. I am sure 
that neither you nor any one of the other four 
gentlemen can doubt the possibility of finding 
the difference of longitude between two meridi- 
ans by means of the moon’s motion, provided we 
are sure of the following requisites: First, an 
Ephemeris of the moon’s motion exactly calculat- 
ed for th first meridian from which the others 
are to be reckoned ; secondly, exact instruments, 
and convenient to handle, in taking the distance 
between the moon and a fixed star ; thirdly, great 
practical skill in the observer ; fourthly, not less 
accuracy in the scientific calculations, and astro- 
nomical computations ; fifthly, very perfect clocks 
tonumber the hours, or other means of knowing 
them exactly, &c. Supposing, I say, all these 
elements free from error, the longitude will be ac- 
curately found; but I reckon it more easy and 
likely to err in all of these together, than to be 
practically right in one alone. Morin ought to re- 
quire his judges to assign, at their pleasure, eight 
or ten moments of different nights during four or 
six months to come, and pledge himself to predict 
and assign by his calculations the distances of 
the moon at those determined instants from some 
star which would then be near her. If itis found 
that the distances assigned by him agree with 
those which the quadrant or sextant,* will actual- 
ly show, the judges would be satisfied of his suc- 
cess, or rather of the truth of the matter, and 
nothing would remain but to show that his 
operations were such as could be performed by 
men of moderate skill, and also practicable at sea 
as well as onland. I incline much to think that 
an experiment of this kind would do much to- 
wards abating the opinion and concelt which Mo. 
rin has of himself, which appears to me so lofty, 
that I should consider myself the eighth sage, if I 
knew the half of what Morin presumes to know.” 

It is probable that Galileo was biassed bya pre- 
dilection for his own method, on which he had ex- 
pended so much time and labour ; but the objec- 
tions which he raises against Morin’s proposal in 
the foregoing letter are no other than those to 
which at that period it was undoubtedly open.— 
With regard to his own, he had already, in 1612, 
given arough prediction of the course of Jupiter’s 
satellites, which had been found to agree tolerably 
well with subsequent observations; and since that 


* These mstruments were very inferior to those 
now in use under the same name. See “ Treatise 
on Opt. Instrum.” 
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time, amid all his other employments, he had al- 
most unremittingly during twenty-four years con- 
tinued his observations, for the sake of bringing 
the tables of their motions to as high a state of per- 
fection as possible. This was the point to which 
the inquiries of the States in their answer to Ga- 
lileo’s frank proposal were principally directed.— 
They immediately appointed commissioners to 
communicate with him, and report the various 
points on which they required information. They 
also senthim a golden chain, and assured him 
that in the case of the design proving successful, 
he should have no cause to complain of their want 
of gratitude and generosity. The commissioners 
immediately commenced an active correspondence 
with him, in the course of which he entered into 
more minute details with regard to the methods by 
which he proposed to obviate the practical diffi- 
culties of the necessary observations. 

It is worth noticing that the secretary to the 
Prince of Orange who was mainly instrumental 
in forming this commission, was Constantine Huy- 
ghens, father of the celebrated mathematician of 
that name, of whom it has been said that he 
seemed destined to complete the discoveries of 
Galileo; and it is not a little remarkable, that 
Huyghens nowhere in his published works makes 
any allusion to this connexion between his father 
and Galileo, not even during the discussion that 
arose some years later on the subject of the 
pendulum clock, which must necessarily have 
forced it upon his recollection. 

The Duch commissioners had chosen one of their 
number to go into Italy for the purpose of commu- 
nicating personally with Galileo, but he discourag- 
ed this scheme, from a fear ofits giving umbrage 
at Rome. The correspondence being carried on at 
So great a distance necessarily experienced many 
tedious delays, till inthe very midst of Galileo’s 
labours to complete his tables, he was seized with 
the blindness which we have already mentioned. 
He then resolved to place all the papers containing 
his observations and calculations for this purpose 
in the hands of Renieri, a former pupil of his, and 
then professor of mathematics at Pisa, who under- 
took to finish and to forward them into Holland. 
Before this was done, a new delay was occasioned 
by the deaths which speedily followed each other 
of every one ofthe four commissioners ; and for two 
or three years the correspondence with Holland 
was entirely interrupted. Constantine Huyghens, 
who was capable of appreciating the value of the 
scheme, succeeded after some trouble in renewing 
it, but only just before the death of Galileo himself, 
by which of course it was a second time broken 
off ; and to complete the singular series of obstacles 
by which the trial of this method was impeded, 
just as Renieri, by order of the Duke of Tuscany, 
was about to publish the ephemeris and tables 
which Galileo had entrusted to him, and which the 
Duke told Viviani he had seen in his possession, 
he also was attacked with a —s ; and 
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upon his death the manuscripts were nowhere to 
be found, nor has it since been discovered what 
became of them. Montucla has intimated his sus- 
picions that Renieri himself destroyed them, from 
a consciousness that they were insufficient for the 
purpose to which it was intended to apply them ; 
a bold conjecture, and one which ought to rest 
upon something more than mere surmise : for al- 
though it may be considered certain, that the 
practical value of these tables would be very incon- 
siderable in the present advanced state of know- 
ledge, yet it is nearly as sure that they were 
unique at that time, and Renieri was aware of the 
value which Galileo himself had set upon them, 
and should not be lightly accused of betraying his 
trust in so gross amanner. In 1665, Borelli caleu- 
lated the places of the satellites for every day in the 
ensuing year, which he professed to have deduced 
(by desire of the Grand Duke) from Galileo’s 
tables ;* but he does not say whether or not these 
tables were the same that hadbeen in Renieri’s 
possession. 

We have delayed till this opportunity to ex- 
amine how far the invention of the pendulum clock 
belongs to Galileo. It has been asserted that the 
isochronism of the pendulum had been noticed by 
Leonardo da Vinci, but the passage on which this 
assertion is founded (as translated from his manu- 
scripts by Venturi) scarcely warrants this conclu- 
sion. “ A rod which engages itself in the opposite 
teeth of a spur-wheel can act like the arm of the 
balance in clocks, that is to say, it will act alter- 
nately, first on one side of the wheel, then on the 
opposite one, without interruption.” If Da Vinci 
had constructed a clock on this principle, and re- 
cognized the superiority of the pendulum over the 
old balance, he would surely have done more than 
merely mention it as affording an unintermitted 
motion “like the arm of the balance.’ The use 
of the balance is supposed to have been introduced 
at least as early as the fourteenth century. Venturi 
mentions the drawing and description of a clock 
in one of the manuscripts of the King’s Library at 
Paris, dated about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which as he says nearly resembles a modern 
watch. The balance is there called “ The circle 
fastened to the stem of the pallets, and moved by 
the force with it.t In that singularly wild and 
extravagant book, entitled “ A History of both 
Worlds,” by Robert Flud, are given two drawings 
of the wheel-work of the clocks and watches in 
use before the application of the pendulum. An 
inspection of them will show how little remained 
to be done when the isochronism of the pendu- 
lum was discovered. Fig. 1. represents “ the 
large clocks moved by a weight, such as are put 
up in churches and turrets ; fig. 2. the small 
ones moved by a spring, such as are worn round 


* Theorice Mediceorum Planetarum, Florentie, 
1666. 
} Circulus affixus virge paletorum qui cum ea de vi 
movetur, 
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the neck, or placed on a shelf or table. The use 
of the chain is to equalize the spring, which is 
strongest at the beginning of its motion.”* This 
contrivance of the chain is mentioned by Cardan, 
in 1570, and is probably still older. In both figures 
the name given to the cross bar, with the weight 
attached to it, is “ the time or balance (tempus seu 
libratio) by which the motion is equalized.” The 
manner in which Huyghens first applied the pen- 
dulum is shown in fig. 3. The action in the old 
clocks of the balance, or rake, as it was also call- 
ed, was by checking the motion of the descending 
weight till its inertia was overcome; it was then 
forced round till the opposite pallet engaged inthe 
toothed wheel. The balance was thus suddenly 
and forcibly reduced to a state of rest, and again 
set in motion in the opposite direction. It will be 
observed that these balances wanted the spiral 
spring introduced in all modern watches, which 
has a property of isochronism similar to that of 
the pendulum. Hooke is generally named as the 
discoverer of this property of springs, and as the 
author of its application to the improvement of 
watches, but the invention is disputed with him by 
Huyghens, Lahire asserts{ that the isochronism 
of springs was communicated to Huyghens at 
Paris by Hautefeuille, and that this was the rea- 
son why Huyghens failed to obtain the patent he 
* Utriusque Cosmi Historia. Oppenhemii, 1617. 


t Huygenii Opera. Lugduni, 1724. 
t Memoires de |’Academie, 1717, 
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solicited for the construction of spring watches. A 
great number of curious contrivances at this early 
period in the history of Horology, may be seen in 
Schott’s Magia Nature, published at Nuremberg 
in 1664. 

Galileo was early convinced of the importance 
of his pendulum to the accuracy of astrono- 
mical observations ; but the progress of in- 
vention is such that the steps which on look- 
ing back seem the easiest to make, are often those 
which are the longest delayed. Galileo recogniz- 
ed the principle of the isochronism of the pendulum, 
and recommended it as a measurer of time in 
1583; yet fifty years later, although constantly 
using it, he had not devised a more convenient 
method of doing so, than is contained in the follow- 
ing description taken from his “ Astronomical 
Operations.” 

“ A very exact time-measurer for minute inter- 
vals of time, isa heavy pendulum of any size 
hanged by a fine thread, which, if removed from 
the perpendicular and allowed to swing freely, al- 
ways completes its vibrations, be they great or 
small, in exactly the same time.” * 

The mode of finding exactly by means of this 
the quantity of any time reduced to hours, minutes, 
seconds, &c., which are the divisions commonly 
used among astronomers, is this: —“‘ Fit up a 
pendulum of any length, as for instance about a 
foot long, and count patiently (only for once) the 
number of vibrations during a natural day. Our 
object will be attained if we know the exact revo- 
lution of the natural day. The observer must then 
fix a telescope in the direction of any star, and 
continue to watch it till it disappears from the 
field of view. At that instant he must begin to 
count the vibrations of the pendulum, continuing 
all night and the following day till the return of 
the same star within the field of view of the tele- 
scope, and its second disappearance, as on the first 
night. Bearing in recollection the total number 
of vibrations thus made in twenty-four hours, the 
timecorrespondingtoany other numberof vibrations 
will be immediately given by the Golden Rule.” 

A second extract out of Galileo’s Dutch corres- 
pondence, in 1637, will show the extent of his im- 
provements at that time :—“ I come now to the 
second contrivance for increasing immensely the 
exactness of astronomical observations. I allude 
to my time-measurer, the precision of which is so 
great, and such, that it will give the exact quanti- 
ty of hours, minutes, seconds, and even thirds, if 
their recurrence could be counted ; and its con- 
stancy is such that two, four, or six such instru- 
ments will go on together so equably that one will 
not differ from another so much as the beat of a 
pulse, not only in an hour, but even in a day ora 
month.”—“ I do not make use of a weight hang- 
ing by a thread, but a heavy and solid pendulum, 
made for instance of brass or copper, in the shape 
of a circular sector of twelve or fifteen degrees, the 

* See Page 71, 





radius of which may be two or three palms, and 
the greater it is the less trouble will there be n 
attending it. This sector, such as I have describ- 
ed, I make thickest in the middle radius, tapering 
gradually towards the edges, where I terminate it 
in a tolerably sharp line, to obviate as much as 
possible the resistance of the air, which is the sole 
cause of its retardation.” —[These last words de- 
serve notice, because, in a previous discussion, 
Galileo had observed that the parts of the pendu- 
lum nearest the point of suspension have a ten- 
dency to vibrate quicker than those at the other 
end, and seems to have thought erroneously that 
the stoppage of the pendulum is partly to be at- 
tributed to this cause.]—*“ This is pierced in the 
centre, through which is passed an iron bar shap- 
ed like those on which steelyards hang, terminat- 
ed below in an angle, and placed on two bronze 
supports, that they may wear away less during a 
long motion of the sector. If the sector (when ac- 
curately balanced) be removed several degrees 
from its perpendicular position, it will continue a 
reciprocal motion through a very great number of 
vibrations before it will stop ; and in order that it 
may continue its motion as long as is wanted, the 
attendant must occasionally give it a smart push, 
to carry it back to large vibrations.” Galileo then 
describes as before the method of counting the vi- 
brations in the course of a day, and gives the rule 
that the lengths of two similar pendulums will 
have the same proportion as the squares of their 
times of vibration. He then continues: “ Now to 
save the fatigue of the assistant in continually 
counting the vibrations, this is a convenient con- 
trivance: A very small and delicate needle extends 
out from the middle of the circumference of the 
sector, which in passing strikes a rod fixed at one 
end; this rod rests upon the teeth of a wheel as 
light as paper, placed in a horizontal plane near 
the pendulum, having round it teeth cut like those 
of a saw, that isto say, with one side of each tooth 
perpendicular to the rim of the wheel and the 
other inclined obliquely. The rod striking against 
the perpendicular side of the tooth moves it, but as 
the same rod returns against the oblique side, it 
does not move it the contrary way, but slips over 
it and falls at the foot of the following tooth, so 
that the motion of the wheel will be always in the 
same direction. And by counting the teeth you 
may see at will the number of teeth passed, and 
consequently the number of vibrations and of par- 
ticles of time elapsed. You may also fit to the 
axis of this first wheel a second, with a small 
number of teeth, touching another greater toothed 
wheel, &c. But it is superfluous to point out this 
to you, who have by you men very ingenious and 
well skilled in making clocks and other admirable 
machines; and on this new principle, that the 
pendulum makes its great and small vibrations in 
the same time exactly, they will invent contri- 
vances more subtle than any I can suggest ; and 
as the error of clocks consists principally in the 
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disability of workmen hitherto to adjust what we 
call the balance of the clock, so that it may vibrate 
regularly, my very simple pendulum, which is not 
liable to any alteration, affords a mean of main- 
taining the measures of time always equal.” The 
contrivance thus described would be somewhat 
similar to the annexed representation, but it is al- 
most certain that no such instrument was actually 
constructed. 








It must be owned that Galileo greatly overrated 
the accuracy of his timekeeper; and in asserting 
so positively that which he had certainly not ex- 
perienced, he seems to depart from his own prin- 
ciples of philosophizing. It will be remarked that 
in this passage he still is of the erroneous opinion, 
that all the vibrations great or small of the same 
pendulum take exactly the same time; and we 
have not been able to find any trace of his having 





ever held a different opinion, unless perhaps inthe | 


Dialogues, where he says, “ Ifthe vibrations are 
not exactly equal, they are at least insensibly dif- 
ferent.” This is very much at variance with the 
statement in the Memoirs of the Academia del 
Cimento, edited by their secretary Magalotti, on 
the credit of which Galileo’s claim to the pendu- 
lum-clock chiefly rests. It is there said that ex- 
perience shows that the smallest vibrations are 
rather the quickest, “as Galileo announced after 
the observation, which in 1583 he was the first to 
make of their approximate equality.” It is not 
possible immediately in connexion with so glaring 
a misstatement, to give implicit credence to the 
assertion in the next sentence, that “ to obviate this 
inconvenience,” Galileo was the first to contrive 
a clock, constructed in 1649, by his son Vincenzo, 
in which, by the action of a weight or spring, the 
pendulum was constrained to move always from 
the same height. Indeed it appears as if Maga- 
lotti did not always tell this story in the same man- 
ner, for he is referred to as the author of the ac- 
count given by Becher, “ that Galileo himself 
made a pendulum-clock one of which was sent to 
Holland,” plainly insinuating that Huyghens was 
a mere copyist.* These two accounts therefore 
serve to invalidate each other’s credibility. Tira- 
boschif asserts that, at the time he wrote, the 
PS nova Temporis dimetiendi ratione, Londini. 
Tt Storia della Lett. Ital, 
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mathematical professor at Pisa was in possession 
of the identical clock constructed by Treffler under 
Vincenzo’s directions ; and quotes a letter from 
Campani, to whom it was shown by Ferdinand, 
“old, rusty, and unfinished as Galileo’s son made 
it before 1649.” Viviani on the other hand says 
that Treffler constructed this same clock some 
time after Vincenzo’s death (which happened in 
1649), on a different principle from Vincenzo’s 
ideas, although he says distinctly that he heard 
Galileo describe an application of the pendulum to 
a clock similar to Huyghens’s contrivance. Cam- 
pani did not actually see this clock till 1659, which 
was three years after Huyghens’s invention, so that 
perhaps Huyghens was too easily satisfied when, 
on occasion of the answer which Ferdinand sent 
to his complaints of the Memorie del Cimento he 
wrote to Bouillaud, “I must however believe, 
since such a prince assures me, that Galileo had 
this idea before me.” 

There is another circumstance almost amount- 
ing to a proof that it was an after-thought to attri- 
bute the merit of constructing the pendulum-clock 
to Galileo, for on the reverse of a medal struck by 
Viviani, and inscribed “ to the memory of his ex- 
cellent instructor,”* is a rude exhibition of the 
principal objects to which Galileo’s attention was 
directed. The pendulum is represented simply by 
a weight attached to a string hanging on the face of 
a rock. It is probable that, in a design expressly in- 
tended tocommemorate Galileo’s inventions, Viviani 
would have introduced the timekeeper in the most 
perfect form to which it had been brought by him. 
Riccioli,t whose industry was unwearied in col- 
lecting every fact and argument which related in 
any way to the astronomical and mechanical 
knowledge and opinions of his time, expressly re- 
commends swinging a pendulum, or perpendicu- 
lar as it was often called (only a few years before 
Huyghens’s publication), as much more accurate 
then any clock.{ Join to all these arguments 
Huyghens’s positive assertion, that if Galileo had 
conceived any such idea, he at least was entirely 
ignorant of it,§ and no doubt can remain that the 
merit of the original invention (such as it was) 
rests entirely with Huyghens. The step indeed 
seems simple enough for a less genius than his : 
for the property of the pendulum was known, and 
the conversion of a rotatory into a reciprocating 
motion was known ; but the connexion of the one 
with the other having been so long delayed, we 
must suppose that difficulties existed where we 
are not now able to perceive them, for Huyghens’s 
improvement was received with universal admira- 
tion. 

There may be many who will consider the pen- 
dulum as undeserving so long a discussion ; who 


* Museum Mazuchellianum, vol. ii, T’ab. cvii. p. 29. 
t Almagestum Novum, vol. i. 
j Quovis horologio accuratius. 

Clarorum Belgarum ad Ant. Magliabech. Epis- 


tolae. Florence, 1745, tom. i. p. 235 
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do not know or remember that the telescope itself 
has hardly done more for the precision of astro- 
nomical observations than this simple instrument, 
not to mention the invaluable convenience of an 
uniform and accurate timekeeper in the daily in- 
tercourse of life. The patience and industry of 
modern observers are often the theme of well-me- 
rited praise, but we must look with a still higher 
degree of wonder on such men as Tycho-Brahe 
and his contemporaries, who were driven by the 
want of any timekeeper on which they could de- 
pend to the most laborious expedients, and who 
nevertheless preserved to the best of their ability, 
undisgusted either by the tedium of such process- 
es, or by the discouraging consciousness of the 
necessary imperfection of their most approved 
methods and instruments. 

The invariable regularity of the pendulum’s 
motion was soon made subservient to ulterior 
purposes beyond that of merely registering time. 
We have seen the important assistance it afforded 
in establishing the laws of motion ; and when the 
theory founded on those laws was extended and 
improved, the pendulum was again instrumental, 
by a species of approximate reasoning familiar to 
all who are acquainted with physical inquiries, in 
pointing out by its minute irregularities in differ- 
ent parts of the earth, a corresponding change in 
the weight of all bodies in those different situa- 
tions, supposed to be the consequence of a greater 
distance from the axis of the earth’s rotation ; 
since that would occasion the force of attraction 
to be counterbalanced by an increased centrifugal 
force. ‘The theory which kept pace with the con- 
stantly increasing accuracy of such observations, 
proving consistent in all trials of it, has left little 
room for future doubts ; and in this manner the 
pendulum in intelligent hands became the simpiest 
instrument for ascertaining the form of the globe 
which we inhabit. An English astronomer, who 
corresponded with Kepler under the signature of 
Brutius (whose real name perhaps might be 
Bruce), had already declared his belief in 1603, 
that “ the earth on which we tread is neither round 
nor globular, but more nearly of an oval figure.”* 
There is nothing to guide us to the grounds on 
which he formed this opinion, which was perhaps 
only a lucky guess. Kepler’s note upon it is: 
“This is not altogether to be contemned.” 

A farther use of the pendulum is in furnishing 
a general and unperishing standard of measure, 
This application is suggested in the third volume 
of the ‘Reflections’ of Mersenne, published in 
1647, where he observes that it may be best for 
the future not to divide time into hours, minutes, 
and seconds, but to express its parts by the num- 
ber of vibrations of a pendulum of given length, 
swinging through a given arc. It was soon seen 
that it would be more convenient to invert this 
process, and to choose as an unit of length the 


* Kepleri Epistole. 





pendulum which should make a certain number 
of vibrations in the unit of time, naturally deter- 
mined by the revolution of the earth on its axis. 
Our Royal Society took an active part in these 
experiments, which seem, notwithstanding their 
utility, to have met from the first with much of 
the same ridicule which was lavished upon them 
by the ignorant, when recently repeated for the 
same purpose. “TI contend,” says Graunt* in a 
dedication to the Royal Society, dated 1662, 
“againt the envious schismatics of your society 
(who think you do nothing unless you transmute 
metals, make butter and cheese without milk, 
and, as their own ballad hath it, make leather 
without hides), by asserting the usefulness of even 
all your preparatory and luciferous experiments, 
being not the ceremonies, but the substance and 
principles of useful arts, For I find in trade the 
want of an universal measure, and have heard 
musicians wrangle about the just and uniform 
keeping of time in their consorts, and therefore 
cannot with patience hear that your labours about 
vibrations, eminently conducing to both, should 
be slighted, nor your pendula called swing-swangs 
with scorn.”+ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Character of Galileo— Miscellaneous details—his 
Death— Conclusion. 


Tue remaining years of Galileo’s life werespent 
at Arcetri, where indeed, even if the Inquisition 
had granted his liberty, his increasing age and 
infirmities would probably have detained him. 
The rigid caution with which he had been watched 
in Florence was in great measure relaxed, and he 
was permitted to see the friends who crowded 
round him to express their respect and sympathy. 
The Grand Duke visited him frequently, and 
many distinguished strangers, such as Gassendi 
and Deodati, came into Italy solely for the pur- 
pose of testifying their admiration of his charac- 
ter. Among other visitors the name of Milton 
will be read with interest: we may probably re- 
fer to the effects of this interview the allusions to 
Galileo’s discoveries, so frequently introduced into 
his poem. Milton mentions in his ‘ Areopagitica,’ 


* Natural and Political Observations. London, 


t See also Hudibras, Part 11. Cant, III. 
They’re guilty by their own confessions 
Of felony, and at the Sessions 
Upon the bench I will so handle ’em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors’ yards of one 
Unanimous opinion ; 
A thing he long has vaunted of, 
But now shall [ make it out of proof. 
Hudibras was certainly written before 1663: ten 
years later Huyghens speaks of the idea of so employ- 
ing the pendulum as a common one. 
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that he saw Galileo whilst in Italy, but enters into 
no details of his visit. 

Galileo was fond of society, and his cheerful 
and popular manners rendered him an universal 
favourite among those who were admitted to his 
intimacy. Among these, Viviani, who formed 
one of his family during the three last years of his 
life, deserves particular notice, on account of the 
strong attachment and almost filial veneration with 
which he ever regarded his master and benefac- 
tor. His long life, which was prolonged to the 
completion of his 8ist year in 1703, enabled him 
to see the triuinphant establishment of the truths 
on account of which Galileo had endured so many 
insults ; and even in his old age, when in his turn 
he had acquired a claim to the reverence of a 
younger generation, our Royal Society, who in- 
vited him among them in 1696, felt that the com- 
plimentary language in which they addressed him 
as the first mathematician of the age would have 
been incomplete and unsatisfactory without an 
allusion to the friendship that gained him the 
cherished title of “ The last pupil of Galileo.”* 

Torricelli, another of Galileo’s most celebrated 
followers, became a member of his family in Oc- 
tober, 1641: he first learned mathematics from 
Castelli, and occasionally lectured for him at 
Rome, in which manner he was employed when 
Galileo, who had seen his book ‘On Motion,’ and 
augured the greatest success from such a begin- 
ning, invited him to his house—an offer which 
Torricelli eagerly embraced, although he enjoyed 
the advantages of it but for a short time. He af- 
terwards succeeded Galileo in his situation at 
the court of Florence,f but survived him only a 
few years. 

Itis from the accounts of Viviani and Gherardini 
that we principally draw the following particulars 
of Galileo’s person and character : —Signor Gali- 
leo was of a cheerful and pleasant countenance, 
especially in his old age, square built, and well 
proportioned in stature, and rather above the mid- 
dle size. His complexion was fair and sanguine, 
his eyes brilliant, and his hair of a reddish cast. 
Flis constitution was naturally strong, but worn 
out by fatigue of mind and body, so as frequently 
to be reduced to a state of the utmost weakness. 
ife was subject to attacks of hypochondria, and 
often molested by severe and dangerous illnesses, 
occasioned in great measure by his sleepless 
nights, the whole of which he frequently spent in 
astronomical observations. During upwards of 
forty-eight years of his life, he was tormented with 
acute rheumatic pains, suffering particularly on 


* The words of his diploma are: Galilei in ma- 
thematicis disciplinis discipulus, in wrumnis socius, 
Italicum ingenium ita perpolivit optimis artibus ut in- 
ter mathematicos swculi nostri facile princeps per 
orbem litterarium numeretur.—Tiraboschi. 

t On this occasion the taste of the time showed it- 
self in the following anagram :— 

Evangelista Torricellieus, 
Kin virescit Galilwus alter. 
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any change of weather. He found himself most 
free from these pains whilst residing in the coun- 
try, of which consequently he became very fond: 
besides, he used to say that in the country he had 
greater freedom to read the book of Nature, which 
lay there open before him. His library was very 
small, but well chosen, and open to the use of the 
friends whom he loved to see assembled round 
him, and whom he was accustomed to receive in 
the most hospitable manner. He ate sparingly 
himself; but was particularly choice in the selec- 
tion of his wines, which in the latter part of his 
life were regularly supplied out of the Grand 
Duke’s cellars. This taste gave an additional 
stimulus to his agricultural pursuits, and many of 
his leisure hours were spent in the cultivation and 
superintendence of his vineyards. It should seem 
that he was considered a good judge of wine; for 
Viviani has preserved one of his receipts in a col- 
lection of miscellaneous experiments. In it he 
strongly recommends that for wine of the first 
quality, that juice only should be employed, which 
is pressed out by the mere weight of the heaped 
grapes, which would probably be that of the ripest 
fruit. The following letter, written in his 74th 
year, is dated, “From my prison at Arcetri.—I am 
forced to avail myself of your assistance and fa- 
vour, agreeably to your obliging offers, in conse 
quence of the excessive chill of the weather, and 
of old age, and from having drained out my grand 
stock of a hundred bottles, which I laid in two 
years ago; not to mention some minor particulars 
during the last two months, which I received from 
my Serene Master, the Most Eminent Lord Car- 
dinal, their Highnesses the-Princes, and the Most 
Excellent Duke of Guise, besides cleaning out two 
barrels of the wine of this country. Now, I beg 
that with all due diligence and industry, and with 
consideration, and taking counsel with the most 
refined palates, you will provide we with two 
cases, that is to say, with forty flasks of different 
wines, the most exquisite that you can find: take 
no thought of the expense, because I stint myself 
so much in all other pleasures that I can afford to 
lay out something at the request of Bacchus, with- 
out giving offence to his two companions Ceres 
and Venus. You must be careful to leave out 
neither Scillo nor Carino ({ believe they meant to 
call them Scylla and Charybdis), nor the country 
of my master, Archimedes of Syracuse, nor Greek 
wines, nor clarets, &c. &c. The expense I shall 
easily be able to satisfy, but not the infinite obli- 
gation.” 

In his expenditure Galileo observed a just mean 
between avarice and profusion: he spared no cost 
necessary for the success of his many and various 
experiments, and spent large sums in charity and 
hospitality, and in assisting thosein whom he dis- 
covered excellence in any art or profession, many 
of whom he maintained in his own house. His 
temper was easily ruffled, but still more easily pa- 
cified. He seldom conversed on mathematical or 
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philosophical topics except among his intimate 
friends ; and when such subjects were abruptly 
brought before him, as was often the case by the 
numberless visitors he was in the habit of receiv- 
ing, he showed great readiness in turning the con- 
yersation into more popular channels, in such 
manner however that he often contrived to intro- 
duce something to satisfy the curiosity of the inqui- 
rers- His memory was uncommonly tenacious, 
and stored with a vas; variety of old songs and 
stories, which he was in the constant habit of quo- 
tingand alluding to. His favourite Italian authors 
were Ariosto, Petrarca, and Berni, great part of 
whose poems he was able to repeat. His exces- 
sive admiration of Ariosto determined the side 
which he took against Tasso in the virulent and 
unnecessary controversy which has divided Italy 
so long on the respective merits of these two great 
poets ; and he was accustomed tosay that reading 
Tasso after Ariosto was like tasting cucumbers 
after melons. When quite a youth, he wrote a 
great number of critical remarks on Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata, which one of his friends bor- 
rowed, and forgot to return. Fora long time it 
was thought that the manuscript had perished, till 
the Abbé Serassi discovered it, whilst collecting 
materials for his Life of Tasso, published at Rome 
in 1785. Serassi being a violent partizan of Tas- 
so, but also unwilling to lose the credit of the dis- 
covery, copied the manuscript, but without any 
intention of publishing it, “till he could find lei- 
sure for replying properly to the sophistical and 
unfounded attacks of a critic so celebrated on 
other accounts.” He announced his discovery as 
having been made “ in one of the famous libraries 
at Rome,” which vague indication he with some 
reason considered insufficient to lead to a second 
discovery. On Serassi’s death his copy was found, 
containing a reference to the situation of the origi- 
nal; the criticisms were published, and form the 
greatest part of the last volume of the Milan edi- 
tion of Galileo’s works. The manuscript was 
imperfect at the time of thissecond discovery, se- 
veral leaves having been torn out, it is not known 
by whom. 

The opinion of the most judicious Italian critics 
appears to be, that it would have been more for 
Galileo’s credit if these remarks had never been 
made public: they are written in a spirit of flippant 
violence, such as might not be extraordinary in a 
common juvenile critic, but which it is painful to 
notice from the pen of Galileo. Two or three son- 
nets are extant written by Galileo himself, and 
in two instances he has not scrupled to appropriate 
the conceits of the poet he affected to undervalue.* 
It should be mentioned that Galileo’s matured 


taste rather receded from the violence of his early ; 


* Compare Son. ii. v. 8 & 9; and Son. iii. v.2& 3, 
with Ger. Lib. c. iv. st. 76, and c. vii. st. 19.—The 
author gladly owns his obligation for these remarks 
to the kindness of Sig. Panizzi, Professor of Italian in 
the University of London. 
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prejudices, for at a later period of his life he used 
to shun comparing the two; and when forced to 
give an opinion he said, “that Tasso’s appeared 
the finer poem, but that Ariosto gave him the 
greater pleasure.” Besides these sonnets, there is 
extant a short burlesque poem written by him, 
In abuse of Gowns,” when, on his first becom- 
ing Professor at Pisa, he found himself obliged by 
custom to wear his professional habit in every com- 
pany. It was written not without humour, but 
does not bear comparison with Berni, whom he 
imitated, 

There are several detached subjects treated of 
by Galileo, which may be noticed in this place. 
A letter by him containing the solution of a pro- 
blem in Chances is probably the earliest notice 
extant of the application of mathematics to that 
interesting subject: the correspondence between 
Pascal and Fermat, with which its history is gene- 
rally made to begin, not having taken place till at 
least twelve years later. There can be little doubt 
after the clear account of Carlo Dati, that Galileo 
was the first to examine the curve called the Cy- 
cloid, described by a point in the rim of a wheel 
rolling on a straight line, which he recommended 
as a graceful form for the arch of a bridge at Pisa. 
He even divined that the area contained between 
it and its base is exactly three times that of the 
generating circle. He seems to have been un- 
able to verify this guess by strict geometrical rea- 
soning, for Viviani tells an odd story, that in order 
to satisfy his doubts he cut out several large cy- 
cloids of pasteboard, but finding the weight in ev- 
ery trial to be rather less than three times that of 
the circle, he suspected the proportion to be irra- 
tional, and that there was some error in his esti- 
mation ; the inquiry he abandoned was afterwards 
resumed with success by his pupil 'Torricelli.* 

The account which Lagalla gives of an experi- 
ment shown in his presence by Galileo, carries the 
observation of the phosphorescence of the Bologna 
stone at least as farback as 1612. Other writers 
mention the name of an alchymist, who according 
to them discovered it accidentally in 1603, Cesi, 
Lagalla, and one or two others, had passed the 
night at Galileo’s house, with the intention of ob- 
serving Venus and Saturn; but, the night being 
cloudy, the conversation turned on other matters, 
and especially on the nature of light, “on which 
Galileo took a small wooden box at daybreak be- 
fore sunrise, and showed us some small stones in 
it, desiring us to observe that they were not in the 
least degree luminous. Having then exposed 
them for some time to the twilight, he shut the 
window again; andin the midst of the dark room 
showed us the stones, shining and glistening with 
a faint light, which we saw presently decay and 
become extinguished.” In 1640, Liceti attempted 
to refer the effect of the earthshine upon the moon 


* Lettera di Timauro Antiate. Firenze, 1663. 
t De phaenomenis in orbe Lunae. Venetiis, 1612, 
25 
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to a similar phosphorescent quality of that lumi- 
nary, to which Galileo, then aged 76, replied by a 
long and able letter, enforcing the true explanation 
he had formerly given. 

Although quite blind, and nearly deaf, the intel- 
lectual powers of Galileo remained to the end of 
his life ; but he occasionally felt that he was over- 
working himself, and used to complain to his 
friend Micanzio that he found his head too busy 
for his body. “I cannot keep my restless brain 
from grinding on, although with great loss of 
time ; for whatever idea comes into my head with 
respect to any novelty, drives out of it whatever I 
had been thinking of just before.” He was busily 
engaged in considering the nature of the force of 
percussion, and Torricelli was employed in ar- 
ranging his investigations for a continuation of 
the ‘Dialogues on Motion, when he was seized 
with an attack of fever and palpitation of the heart, 
which, after an illness of two months, put an end 
to his long, laborious, and useful life, on the 8th of 
January, 1642, just one year before his great suc- 
cessor Newton was born. 

The malice of his enemies was scarcely allayed 
by his death. His right of making a will was dis- 
puted, as having died a prisoner to the Inquisition, 
as well as his right to burial in consecrated 
ground. These were at last conceded, but Ur- 
ban anxiously interfered to prevent the design of 
erecting a monument to him in the church of San- 
ta Croce, in Florence, for which a large sum had 
been subscribed. His body was accordingly 
buried in an obscure corner of the church, which 
for upwards of thirty years after his death was un- 
marked even by an inscription to his memory. 
It was not till a century later that the splendid 
monument was erected which now covers his and 
Viviani’s remains. When their bodies were dis- 
interred in 1737 for the purpose of being re- 
moved to their new resting-place, Capponi, the 
president of the Florentine Academy, in a spirit of 
spurious admiration, mutilated Galileo’s body, by 
removing the thumb and fore-finger of the right- 
hand, and one of the vertebre of the back, which 
are still preserved in some of the Italian museums. 
‘The monument was put up at the expense of his 
biographer, Nelli, to whom Viviani’s property de- 
seended, charged with the condition of erecting it. 
Nor was this the only public testimony which Vi- 
viani gave of his attachment. The medal which 
he struck in honour of Galileo has already been 
mentioned ; he also, as soon as it was safe to do 
so, covered every side of the house in which he 
lived with laudatory inscriptions to the same ef- 
fect. A bust of Galileo was placed over the door, 
and two bas-reliefs on each side representing some 
of his principal discoveries. Not less than five 
other medals were struck in honour of him during 
his residence at Padua and Florence, which are all 
engraved in Venturi’s Memoirs. 

There are several good portraits of Galileo ex- 
tant, two of — by Titi and Subtermanns, are 
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engraved in Nelli’s Life of Galileo. Another by 
Subtermanns, is in the Florentine Gallery, and 
an engraving from a copy of this is given by Ven- 
turi, There is also a very fine engraving from 
the original picture. An engraving from an- 
other original picture is in the frontispiece of the Pa. 
dua edition ofhis works. Salusbury seem in the 
following passage to describe a portrait of Galileo 
painted by himself: ‘He did not contemn the 
other inferior arts, for he had a good hand in sculp- 
ture and carving; but his particular care was to 
paint well. By the pencil he described what his 
telescope discovered ; inone he exceeded art, inthe 
other nature. Osorius, the eloquent bishop of Syl- 
va, esteems one piece of Mendoza the wise Spa- 
nish minister’s felicity, to have been this, that he 
was contemporary to Titian, and that by his hand 
he was drawn in a fair tablet. And Galileus, 
lest he should want the same good fortune, made 
so great a progress in this curious art, that he 
became his own Buonarota ; and because there 
was no other copy worthy of his pencil, drew 
himself.” No other author makes the slightest al- 
lusion to such a painting; and it appears more 
likely that Salusbury should be mistaken than 
that so interesting a portrait should have been en- 
tirely lost sight of. 

Galileo’s house at Arcetri was standing in 1821, 
when Venturi visited it, and found it in the same 
state in which Galileo might be supposed to have 
left it. It is situated nearly a mile trom Florence, 
on the south-eastern side, and about a gun-shot 
to the north-west of the convent of St. Matthew. 
Nelli placed a suitable inscripition over the door 
of the house, which belonged in 1821 to a Signor 
Alimari.* 

Although Neili’s Life of Galileo disappointed 
the expectations that had been formed of it, it is 
impossible for any admirer of Galileo not to feel 
the greatest degree of gratitude towards him, for 
the successful activity with which he rescued 
so many records of the illustrious philosopher 
from destruction. After Galileo’s death, the 
principal part of his books, manuscripts, and 
instruments, were put into the charge of Vi- 
viani, who was himself at that time an object of 
great suspicion ; most of them he thought it pru- 
dent to conceal, till the superstitious outcries 
against Galileo should be silenced. At Viviani’s 
death, he left his library, containing a very com- 
plete collection of the works of all the mathema- 
ticians who had preceded him (and amongst them 
those of Galileo, Torricelli, and Castelli, all which 
were enriched with notes and additions by him- 
self,) tothe hospital of St. Mary at Florence, 
where an extensive library already existed. The 
directors of the hospital sold this unique collection 
in 1781, when it came entirely dispersed. The 
manuscripts in Viviani’s possession passed to his 
nephew, the Abbé Panzanini, together with the 
portraits of the chief personages of the Galilean 
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school, Galileo’s instruments, and, among other 
curiosities, the emerald ring which he wore as a 
member of the Lyncean Academy. A great 
number of these books and manuscripts were pur- 
chased at different times by Nelli, after the death 
of Panzanini, from the relations, who were igno- 
rant or regardless of their value. One of his 
chief acquisitions was made by an extraordinary 
accident, related by Tozzetti with the following 
details, which we repeat, as they seem to authen- 
ticate the story :—“In the spring of 1739, the fa- 
mous Dr. Lami went out according to his custom 
to breakfast with some of his friends at the inn of 
the Bridge, by the starting-place; and as he and 
Sig, Nelli were passing through the market, it oc- 
curred to them to buy some Bologna sausages 
from the pork-butcher, Cioci, who was supposed 
to excel in making them. They went into the 
shop, had their sausages cut off and rolled in paper, 
which Nelli put into his hat. On reaching the 
inn, and calling for a plate to put them in, Nelli 
observed that the paper in which they had been 
tolled was one of Galileo’s letters. He cleaned it 
as well as he could with his napkin, and put it in- 
to his pocket without saying a word toLami; and 
as soon as he returned into the city, and could get 
clear of him, he flew to the shop of Cioci, who 
told him that a servant whom he did not know 
brought him from time to time similar letters, 
which he bought by weight as waste paper. Nelli 
bought all that remained, and on the servant’s 
next reappearance in a few days, he learned 
the quarter whence they came, and after some 
time succeeded at a small expense in getting into 
his own possession an old corn-chest, containing 
allthat still remained of the precious treasures 
which Viviani had coneealed in it ninety years 
before.”* 

The earliest biographical notice of Galileo is 
that in the Obituary of the Mercurio Italico, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1647, by Vittorio Siri. It is 
very short, but contains an exact enumeration of 
his principal works and discoveries. Rossi, who 
wrote under the name of Janus Nicius Erythreus, 
introduced an account of Galileo in his Pina- 
cotheca Imaginum Illustrium, in which the story 
of his illegitimacy first made its appearance. In 
1664, Salusbury published a life of Galileo in the 
second volume of his Mathematical Collections, 
the greater part of which is a translation of Gali- 
leo’s principal works. Almost the whole edition of 
the second volume of Salusbury’s book was burnt 
in the great fire of London., Chauffepié says that 
only one copy is known to be extant in England : 
this is now in the well-known library of the Ear] 
of Macclesfield, to whose kindness the author is 
much indebted for the use he has been allowed to 
make of this unique volume, a fragment of this 
second volume is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
The translations in the preceding pages are most- 

* Notizie sul Ingrandimento dalle Scienze Fisiche, 
Firenze, 1780. 
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ly founded upon Salusbury’s version. Salusbury’s 
account, although that of an enthusiastic admirer 
of Galileo, is too prolix to be interesting: the ge- 
neral style of the performance may be guessed 
from the title of the first chapter—‘ Of Man in 
general, and how he excelleth all the other Ani- 
mals.” After informing his readers that Galileo 
was born at Pisa, he proceeds :—“ Italy is affirm- 
ed to have been the first that peopled the world 
after the universal deluge, being governed by 
Janus, Cameses, and Saturn, &c.” His descrip- 
tion of Galileo’s childhood is somewhat quaint. 
“Before others had left making of dirt pyes, he 
was framing of diagrams ; and whilst others were 
whipping of toppes, he was considering the cause 
of their motion.” It is on the whole tolerably cor- 
rect, especiaily if we take into account that Salus- 
bury had not yet seen Viviani’s Life, though com- 
posed some years earlier. 

The Life of Galileo by Viviani was first written 
as an outline of an intended larger work , but this 
latter was never completed. This sketch was 
published in the Memoirs of the Florentine Aca- 
demy, of which Galileo had been one of the annual 
presidents, and afterwards prefixed to the complete 
editions of Galileo’s works ; it is written in a very 
agreeable and flowing style, and has been the 
groundwork of most subsequent accounts, Ano- 
ther original memoir by Niccolo Gherardini, was 
published by Tozzetti. A great number of refer- 
ences to authors who have treated of Galileois given 
by Sach in his Onomasticon. An approved Latin 
memoir by Brenna is in the first volume of Fabro- 
ni’s Vite Italiorum Illustrum ; he has however fallen 
into several errors; this same work contains the 
lives of several of his principal followers. 

The article in Chauffepie’s Continuation of Bayle’s 
Dictionary does not contain any thing whichis not 
in the earlier accounts. 

Andres wrote an essay entitled ‘Saggio sulla 
Filosofia del Galileo,’ published at Mantua 1776 ; 
and Jagemann published his ‘Geschichte desLeben 
des Gaileo’ at Leipzig, in 1787 ;* neither of these 
the author has been able to meet with. An analysis 
of the latter may be seen in Kastner’s ‘ Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Gottingen, 1800, from which 
it does not appear tocontain any additional details. 
The ‘ Elogio del Galileo’ by Paolo Frisi, first pub- 
lished at Leghorn in 1775, is, as its title expresses, 
rather in the nature of a panegyric than of a 
continuous biographical account. It is written 
with very great elegance and intimate knowledge 
of the subjects of whichit treats. Nelli gave se- 
veral curious particulars with respect to Galileo in 
his ‘Saggio di Storia Letteraria Fiorentina, Lucca, 
1759 ;? and in 1793 published his large work en- 
titled ‘ Vita e Commercio Letterario di Galileo 
Galilei? So uninteresting a book was probably 
never written from such excellent materials. Two 
thick quarto volumes are filled with repetitions of 
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the accounts that were already in print, the bulky 
preparation of which compelled the author to fore- 
go the publication of the vast collection of original 
documents which his unwearied zeal and industry 
had collected. This defect has been in great mea- 
sure supplied by Venturi in 1818 and 1821, who 
has not only incorporated in his work many of 
Nelli’s manuscripts, but has brought together a 
number of scattered notices of Galileo and his 
writings from a variety of outlying sources—a ser- 
vice which the writer is able to appreciate from 
having gone through the greatest part of the same 
labour before he was fortunate enough to meet with 
Venturi’s book. Still there are many letters cited 
by Nelli, which do not appear either in his book or 
Venturi’s. Carlo Dati, in 1663, quotes “the regis- 
ters of Galileo’s correspondence arranged in al- 
phabetical order, in ten large volumes.”* The 
writer has no means of ascertaining what collec- 
tion this may have been ; it is difficult to suppose 
that one so arranged should have been lost sight 
of. It is understood thata life of Galileo is pre- 
paring at this moment in Florence, by desire of the 
present Grand Duke, which will probably throw 
much additional light on the character and merits 
of this great and useful philosopher. 

The first editions of his various treatises, as men- 
tioned by Nelli, are given below. Clement, in his 
* Bibliotheque Curieuse,’ has pointed out such 
among them, and the many others which have 
been printed, as have become rare. 

The Florentine edition is the one used by the 
Academia della Crusca for their references; for 
which reason its paging is marked in the margin 
of the edition of Padua, which is much more com- 
plete, and is the one which has been on the pre- 
Sent occasion principally consulted. 

The latter contains the Dialogue on the System, 
* Lettera di Timauro Antiate. 





which was not suffered to be printed in the former 
editions, The twelve first volumes of the last 
edition of Milan are a mere transcript of that of 
Padua: the thirteenth contains in addition the 
Letter to the Grand Duchess, the Commentary 
on ‘Tasso, wiih some minor pieces. A complete 
edition is still wanted, embodying all the recently 
discovered documents, and omitting the verbose 
commentaries, which, however useful when they 
were written, now convey little information that 
cannot be more agreably and more profitably 
learned in treatises of a later date. 

Such was the life, and such were the pursuits 
of this extraordinary man. The numberless in- 
ventions of his acute industry; the use of the 
telescope, and the brilliant discoveries to which it 
led; the patient investigation of the laws of 
weight and motion; must all be looked upon as 
forming but a part of his real merits, as merely 
particular demonstrations of the spirit in which 
he every where withstood the despotism of igno- 
rance, and appealed boldly from traditional opi- 
nions to the judgments of reason and common 
sense. He claimed and bequeathed to us the 
right of exercising our faculties in examining the 
beautiful creation which surrounds us. Idolized 
by his friends, he deserved their affection by num- 
berless acts of kindness ; by his good humour, his 
affability, and by the benevolent generosity with 
which he devoted himself and a great part of his 
limited income to advance their talents and for- 
tunes. [If an intense desire of being useful is eve- 
ry where worthy of honour ; if its value is im- 
measurably increased, when united to genius of 
the highest order; if we feel for one who, not- 
withstanding such titles of regard, is harassed by 
cruel persecution,—then none deserve our sympa- 
thy, our admiration, and our gratitude, more than 
Galileo. 
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I nave endeavoured to make this edition some- 
thing more full and satisfactory than the first. I 
have sought with the utmost care, and read with 
equal attention, every thing which has appeared 
in public against my opinions ; I have taken advan- 
tage of the candid liberty of my friends ; and if by 
these means I have been better enabled to discover 
the imperfections of the work, the indulgence it has 
received, imperfect as it was, furnished me with a 
new motive to spare no reasonable pains for its 
improvement. ‘Though I have not found sufficient 
reason, or what appeared to me sufficient, for mak- 
ing any material change in my theory, I have found 
it necessary in many places to explain, illustrate, 
and enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory 
discourse concerning Taste: it isa matter curious 
in itself; and it leads naturally enough to the princi- 
pal inquiry. This, with the other explanations, has 
made the work considerably larger; and by increas- 
ing its bulk has, I am afraid, added to its faults ; 
so that, notwithstanding all my attention it may 
stand in need of a yet greater share of indulgence 
than it required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature 
will expect, and they will allow too for many 
faults. ‘They know that many of the objects of 
our Inquiry are in themselves obscure and intricate; 
and that many others have been rendered so by 
affected refinements or false learning ; they know 
that there are many impediments in the subject, 
in the prejudices of others, and even in our own, 
that render it a matter of no small difficulty to 
show ina clear light the genuine face of nature. 
They know that whilst the mind is intent on the 
general schemeof things, some particular parts 
must be neglected; that we must often submit 
the style tothe matter, and frequently give up the 
praise of elegance, Satisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true ; 
but they are not plain enough to enable those who 
run, to read them. We must make use of a cau- 
tious, I had almost said, a timorous method of pro- 
ceeding. We must not attempt to fly, when we 
can scarcely pretend to creep. In considering 
any complex matter, we ought to examine every 
distinct ingredient in the composition, one by 
one ; and reduce every thing to the uunost simpli- 
city ; since the condition of our nature binds us 
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to a strict law and very narrow limits. We 
ought afterwards to re-examine the principles by 
the effect of the composition, as well as the 
composition by that of the principles. We 
ought to compare our subject with things of a 
similar nature, and even with things of a contrary 
nature ; for discoveries may be and often are 
made by the contrast, which would escape us on 
the single view. The greaternumber of the com- 
parisons we make, the more general and the more 
certain our knowledge is like to prove, as built 
upon a more extensive and perfect induction. 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted, should 
fail at last of discovering the truth, it may answer 
an end perhaps as useful, in discovering to us the 
weakness of our own understanding. If it does 
not make us knowing, it may make us modest. 
If it does not preserve us from errour, it may at 
least from the spirit of errour; and may make us 
cautious of pronouncing with positiveness or 
with haste, when so much labour may end in so 
much uncertainty. 

I could wish that in examining this theory, the 
same method were pursued which I endeavoured 
to observe in forming it. The objections, in my 
opinion, ought'to be proposed, either to the several 
principles as they are distinctly considered, or to 
the justness of the conclusion which is drawn 
from them. But it is common to pass over both 
the premises and conclusion in silence, and to 
produce as an objection, some poetical passage 
which does not seem easily accounted for upon 
the principles I endeavour to establish. This 
manner of proceeding I should think very impro- 
per. The task would be infinite, if we could es- 
tablish no principle until we had previously un- 
ravelled the complex texture of every image or 
description to be found in poets and orators. And 
though we should never be able to reconcile the 
effect of such images to our principles, this can 
never overturn the theory, whilst it is founded on 
certain and indisputable facts. A theory founded 
on experiment, and not assumed, is always good 
for so much as it explains. Our inability to push it 
indefinitely is no argument at all against it. This 
inability may be owing to our ignorance of some 
necessary mediums ; to a want of proper applica- 
cation ; to many other causes a a defect in 
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the principles we employ. In reality, the subject 
requires a much closer attention, than we dare 
claim from our manner of treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, 
I must caution the reader against imagining that 
I intended a full dissertation on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. My inquiry went no farther than to 
the orgin of these ideas. If the qualities which I 
have ranged under the head of the Sublime be all 
found consistent with each other, and all different 
from those which I place under the head of beauty ; 
and if those which compose the class of the Beau- 
tiful have the same consistency with themselves, 
and the same opposition to those which are classed 
under the denomination of Sublime, I am in little 
pain whether any body chooses to follow the name 
I give them or not, provided he allows that what 
I dispose under different heads are in reality 
different things in nature. The use I make of 
the words may be blamed, as too confined or 
too extended ; my meaning cannot well be mis- 
understood. 

To conclude ; whatever progress may be made 
towards the discovery of truth in this matter, I 
do not repent the pains I have taken in it. The 
use of such inquiries may be very considerable. 
Whatever turns the soul inward on itself, tends 
to concenter its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
stronger flights of science. By looking into phy- 
sical causes, our minds are opened and enlarged ; 
and in this pursuit, whether‘we take or whether 
we lose our game, the chase is certainly of ser- 
vice. Cicero, true as he was to the academic 
philosophy, and consequently led to reject the 
certainty of physical, as of every other kind of 
knowledge, yet freely confesses its great import- 
ance to the human understanding ; “ Est animo- 
rum ingeniorumque nostrorum nuturale quod dam 
quasi pabulum consideratio contemplatioque natu- 
re.” If we can direct the lights we derive from 
such exalted speculations, upon the humbler field 
of the imagination, whilst we investigate the 
springs, and trace the courses of our passions, we 
may not only communicate to the taste a sort of 
philosophical solidity, but we may reflect back on 
the severer sciences some of the graces and ele- 
gancies of taste, without which the greatest pro- 
ficiency in those sciences will always have the ap- 
pearance of something illiberal. 
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On Taste. 


On a superficial view, we may seem to differ 
very widely from each other in our reasonings, 
and no less in our pleasures: but, notwithstand- 
ing this difference, which I think to be rather ap- 
parent than real, it is probable that the standard 
both of reason and taste is the same in all human 





creatures. For if there were not some principles 
of judgment as well as of sentiment common to all 
mankind, no hold could possibly be taken either 
on their reason or their passions, sufficient to main- 
tain the ordinary correspondence of life. It ap- 
pears indeed to be generally acknowledged, that 
with regard to truth and falsehood there is some- 
thing fixed. We find people in their disputes con- 
tinually appealing to certain tests and standards, 
which are allowed on all sides, and are supposed 
to be established in our common nature. But there 
is not the same obvious concurrence in any uniform 
or settled principles which relate to taste. It is 
even commonly supposed that this delicate and 
aerial faculty, which seems too volatile to endure 
even the chains of a definition, cannot be properly 
tried by any test, nor regulated by any standard, 
There is so continual a call for the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and it is so much strengthened 
by perpetual contention, that certain maxims of 
right reason seem to be tacitly settled among the 
most ignorant. The learned have improved on 
this rude science, and reduced those maxims into 
a system. If taste has not been so happily culti- 
vated, it was not that the subject was barren, but 
that the labourers were few or negligent ; for, to 
say the truth, there are not the same interesting 
motives to impel us to fix the one, which urge us 
to ascertain the other. And after all, if men differ 
in their opinion concerning such matters, their dif- 
ference is not attended with the same important 
consequences ; else I make no doubt but that the 
logic of taste, if I may be allowed the expression, 
might very possibly be as well disgested, and we 
might come to discuss matters of this nature with 
as much certainty, as those which seem more im- 
mediately within the province of mere reason. And 
indeed, it is very necessary, at the entrance into 
such an inquiry as our present, to make this point 
as clear as possible; for if taste has no fixed prin- 
ciples, if the imagination is not affected according 
to some invariable and certain laws, our labour is 
like to be employed to very little purpose ; as it 
must be judged an useless, if not an absurd un- 
dertaking, to lay down rules for caprice, and to set 
up for a legislator of whims and fancies. 

The term taste, like all other figurative terms, 
is not extremely accurate; the thing which we 
understand by it, is far froma simple and deter- 
minate idea in the minds of most men, and it is 
therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion. | 
have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrat- 
ed remedy for the cure of this disorder. For when 
we define, we seem in danger of circumscribing 
nature within the bounds of our own notions, 
which we often take up by hazard, or embrace on 
trust, or form out ofa limited and partial consi- 
deration of the object before us, instead of extend- 
ing our ideas to take in all that nature compre- 
hends, according to her manner of combining. 
We are limited in our inquiry by the strict laws 
to which we have submitted at our setting out. 
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<———=Circa vilem patulumque morabimur orbem, 
Unde pudor proferre pedem vetat aut operis lex. 


A definition may be very exact, and yet go but 
a very little way towards informing us of the na- 
ture of the thing defined; but iet the virtue of a 
definition be what it will, in the order of things, it 
seems rather to follow than to precede our inquiry, 
of which it ought to be considered as the result. 
It must be acknowledged that the methods of dis- 
quisition and teaching may be sometimes different, 
and on very good reason undoubtedly ; but for my 
part, I am convinced that the method of teaching 
which approaches most nearly to the method of 
investigation, isincomparably the best ; since, not 
content with serving up a few barren and lifeless 
truths, it leads to the stock on which they grew ; 
it tends to set the reader himself in the track of in- 
vention, and to direct him into those paths in 
which the author has made his own discoveries, if 
he should be so happy as to have made any that 
are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean 
by the word Taste no more than that faculty or 
those faculties of the mind, which are affected with, 
or which forma judgment of, the works of imagi- 
nation and the elegant arts. This is, I think, the 
most general idea of that word,and what is the least 
connected with any particular theory. And my 
point in this inquiry is, to find whether there are 
any principles on which the imagination is affect- 
ed, so common to all, so grounded and certain, as 
to supply the means of reasoning satisfactorily 
about them. And such principles of taste I fancy 
there are; however paradoxical it may seem to 
those, who on a superficial view imagine, that 
there is so great a diversity of tastes, both in kind 
and degree, that nothing can be more indetermi- 
nate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, 
that are conversant about external objects, are the 
senses; the imagination; and the judgment.— 
And first with regard to the senses. Wedo and 
we must suppose, that as the conformation of their 
organs are nearly or altogether the same in all 
men, so the manner of perceiving external objects 
is in all men the same, or with little difference.— 


* We are satisfied that what appears to be light to 


one eye, appears light to another; that what 
is sweet to one palate, is sweet to another; that 
what is dark and bitter to this man, is likewise dark 
and bitter to that; and we conclude in the same 
manner of great and little, hard and soft, hot and 
cold, rough and smooth ; and indeed of all the natu- 
ral qualities and affections of bodies. If wesuffer 
ourselves to imagine, that their senses present to 
different men different images of things, this scep- 
tical proceeding will make every sort of reasoning 
on every subject vain and frivolous, even that 
sceptical reasoning itself which had persuaded us 
to entertain a doubt concerning the agreement of 
our perceptions. But as there willbe little doubt 
that bodies present similar images to the whole 





species, it must necessarily be allowed, that the 
pleasures and the pains which every object excites 
in one man, it must raise in all mankind, whilst it 
operates, naturally, simply, and by its proper pow- 
ers only ; forif we deny this, we must imagine that 
the same cause operating in the same manner, and 
on subjects of the same kind, will produce different 
effects, which would be highly absurd. Let us 
first consider this point in the sense of taste, and 
the rather as the faculty in question has taken its 
name from that sense. All men are agreed to call 
vinegar sour, honey sweet, and aloes bitter; and 
as they are all agreed in finding these qualities in 
those objects, they do not in the least differ con- 
cerning their effects with regard to pleasure and 
pain. They all concur in calling sweetness plea- 
sant, and sourness and bitterness unpleasant. Here 
there is no diversity in their sentiments; and that 
there is not, appears fully from the consent of all men 
in the metaphors which are taken from the sense of 
taste. A sour temper, bitter expressions, bitter cur- 
ses, a bitter fate, are terms well and strongly un- 
derstood by all. And we are altogether as well un- 
derstood when we say, a sweet disposition, a sweet 
person, a sweet condition, and the like. It is con- 
fessed that custom and some other causes, have 
made many deviations from the natural pleasures 
or pains which belong to these several tastes ; but 
then the power of distinguishing between the na- 
tural and the acquired relish remains to the very 
last. A man frequently comes to prefer the taste 
of tobacco to that of sugar, and the flavour of vi- 
negar to that of milk ; but this makes no confusion 
in tastes, whilst he is sensible that the tobacco and 
vinegar are not sweet, and whilst heknows that ha- 
bit alone has reconciled his palate to these alien 
pleasures. Even with such a person we may speak, 
and with sufficient precision, concerning tastes.— 
But should any man be found who declares, that 
to him tobacco has a taste like sugar, and that he 
cannot distinguish between milk and vinegar ; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are sweet, milk bitter, 
and sugar sour; we immediately conclude that 
the organs of this man are out of order, and that 
his palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from 
conferring with such a person upon tastes, as 
from reasoning concerning the relations of quan- 
tity with one who should deny that all the parts 
together were equal to the whole. We do not 
call a man of this kind wrong in his notions, but 
absolutely mad. Exceptions of this sort, in either 
way, do not at all impcach our general rule, nor 
make us conclude that men have various princi- 
ples concerning the relations of quantity or the 
tasteof things. So that when it is said, taste can- 
not be disputed, it can only mean, that no one 
can strictly answer what pleasure or pain some 
particular man may find from the taste of some 
particular thing. This indeed cannot be disput- 
ed; but we may dispute, and with sufficient 
clearness too, concerning the things which are 
naturally pleasing or disagreeable . - sense.— 
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But when we talk of any peculiar or acquired 
relish, then we must know the habits, the preju- 
dices or the distempers of this particular man, and 
we must draw our conclusion from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to 
the taste solely. The principle of pleasure deriv- 
ed from sight is the same in all. Light is more 
pleasing than darkness. Summer, when the 
earth is clad in green, when the heavens are 
serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, 
when every thing makes a different appearance. I 
never remember that any thing beautiful, whether 
a man, a beast, a bird, or a plant, was ever shewn, 
though it were to an hundred people, that they did 
not all immediately agree that it was beautiful, 
though some might have thought that it fell short 
of their expectation, or that other things were still 
finer. I believe no man thinks a goose to be more 
beautiful than a swan, or imagines that what they 
call a Friezland hen excels a peacock. It must be 
observed too, that the pleasures of the sight are 
not near so complicated, and confused, and alter- 
ed by unnatural habits and associations, as the 
pleasures of the taste are ; because the pleasures 
of the sight more commonly acquiesce in them- 
selves ; and are not so often altered by considera- 
tions which are independent of the sight itself. 
But things do not spontaneously present them- 
selves to the palate as they do to the sight; they 
are generally applied to it, either as food or as 
medicine ; and from the qualities which they pos- 
sess for nutritive or medicinal purposes, they of- 
ten form the palate by degrees, and by force of 
these associations. Thus opium is pleasing to 
Turks, on account of the agreeable delirium it 
produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, 
as it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. 
Fermented spirits please our common people, be- 
cause they banish care, and all consideration of 
future or present evils. All of these would lic ab. 
solutely neglected if their properties had originally 
gone no further than the taste ; but all these, to- 
gether with tea and coffee, and some other things, 
have passed from the apothecary’s shop to our 
tables, and were taken for health long before they 
were thought of for pleasure. The effect of the 
drug has made us use it frequently ; and frequent 
use, combined with the agreeable effect, has made 
the taste itself at last agreeable. But this does 
not in the least perplex our reasoning ; because 
we distinguish to the last the acquired from the 
natural relish. In describing the taste of an un- 
known fruit, you would scarcely say that it had a 
sweet and pleasant flavour like tobacco, opium, 
or garlic, although you spoke to those who were 
in the constant use of these drugs, and had great 
pleasure in them. There is in all men a sufficient 
remembrance of the original natural causes of 
pleasure, to enable them to bring all things offer- 
ed to their senses to that standard, and to regulate 
their feelings and opinions by it. Suppose one 
who had so vitiated his palate as to take more 








pleasure in the taste of opium than in that of but- 
ter or honey, to be presented with a bolus of 
squills; there is hardly any doubt but that he 
would prefer the butter or honey to this nanseous 
morsel, or to any other bitter drug to which he had 
not been accustumed ; which proves that his pa- 
late was naturally like that of other men in all 
things, that it is still like the palate of other 
men in many things, and only vitiated in some 
particular points. For in judging of any new thing, 
even of a taste similar to that which he has been 
formed by habit to like, he finds his palate affeet- 
ed in the natural manner, and on the common 
principles. ‘Thus the pleasure of all the senses, 
of the sight, and even of the taste, that most am- 
bignous of the senses, is the same in all, high and 
low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
pleasures, which are presented by the sense ; the 
mind of man possesses a sort of creative power of 
its own; either in representing at pleasure the 
images of things in the order and manner in which 
they were received by the senses, or in combining 
those images in a new manner, and according to 
a different order. This power is called imagina- 
tion; and to this belongs whatever is called wit, 
fancy, invention, and the like. Bat it must be ob- 
served, that this power of the imagination is in- 
capable of producing any thing absolutely new; 
it can only vary the disposition of those ideas 
which it has received from the senses. Now the 
imagination is the most extensive province of 
pleasure and pain, as it is the region of our fears 
and our hopes, and of all our passions that are 
connected with them; and whatever is calculated 
to affect the imagination with these commanding 
ideas, by force of any original natural impression, 
must have the same power pretty equally over all 
men. For since the imagination is only the re- 
presentation of the senses, it can only be pleased 
or displeased with the images, from the same 
principle on which the sense is pleased or displeas- 
ed with the realities ; and consequently there must 
be just as close an agreement in the imaginations 
asin the senses of men. A little attention will 
convince us that this must of necessity be the 
case. 

But in the imagination, besides the pain or 
pleasure arising from the properties of the natural 
object, a pleasure is perceived from the resem 
blance, which the imitation has to the original : 
the imagination, I conceive, can have no pleasure 
but what results from one or other of these causes. 
And these causes operate pretty uniformly upon 
all men, because they operate by principles in na- 
ture, and which are not derived from any particu- 
lar habits or advantages. Mr. Locke very justly 
and finely observes of wit, that it is chiefly conver- 
santin tracing resemblances: he remarks at the 
same time, that the business of judgment is rather 
in finding differences. It may perhaps appear, 
on this supposition, that there is no material dis- 
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tinction between the wit and the judgment, as 
they both seem to result from different operations 
of the same faculty of comparing. But in reality, 
whether they are or are not dependant on the 
same power of the mind, they differ so very ma- 
terially in many respects, that a perfect union of 
wit and judgment is one of the rarest things in the 
world. When two distinct objects are unlike to 
each other, it is only what we expect ; things are 
in their common way ; and therefore they make 
no impression on the imagination ; but when two 
distinct objects have a resemblance, we are struck, 
we attend to them, and we are pleased. The 
mind of man has naturally a far greater alacrity 
and satisfaction in tracing resemblances than in 
searching for differences: because by making re- 
semblances we produce new images; we unite, 
we create, we enlarge our stock ; but in making 
distinctions we offer no food at all to the imagina- 
tion; the task itself is more severe and irksome, 
and what pleasure we derive from it is something 
ofa negative and indirect nature. A piece of 
news is told me in the morning; this, merely as a 
piece of news, as a fact added to my stock, gives 
me some pleasure. In the evening I find there 
was nothing in it. What dol gain by this, but 
the dissatisfaction to find that I have been impos- 
ed upon? Hence it is that men are much more 
naturally inclined to belief than to incredulity. 
And it is upon this principle, that the most igno- 
rant and barbarous nations have frequently excel- 
led in similitudes, comparisons, metaphors, and 
allegories, who have been weak and backward in 
distinguishing and sorting their ideas. And it is 
for a reason of this kind, that Homer and the ori- 
ental writers, though very fond of similitudes, ane 
though they often strike out such as are truly 
admirable, seldom take care to have them exact ; 
that is, they are taken with the general resem- 
blance, they paint it strongly, and they take no 
notice of the difference which may be found be- 
tween the things compared. 

Now, as the pleasure of resemblance is that 
which principally flatters the imagination, all men 
are nearly equal in this point, as far as their know- 
ledge of the things represented or compared ex- 
tends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon experience 
and observation, and not on the strength or weak- 
ness of any natural faculty ; and it is from this 
difference in knowledge, that what we commonly, 
though with no great exactness, call a difference 
in taste proceeds. A man to whom sculpture is 
new, sees a barber’s block, or some ordinary piece 
of statuary ; he is immediately struck and pleas- 
ed, because he sees something like a human figure ; 
and, entirely taken up with its likeness, he does 
not at all attend to its defects. No person, I be- 
lieve, at the first time of seeing a piece of imitation 
ever did. Some time after, we suppose that this 
novice lights upon a more artificial work of the 
same nature; he now begins to look with con- 
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tempt on what he admired at first; not that he 
admired it even then for its unlikeness to a man, 
but for that general though inaccurate resemblance 
which it bore to the human figure. What he ad- 
mired at different times in these so different 
figures, is strictly the same; and though his 
knowledge is improved, his taste is not altered. 
Hitherto his:mistake was from a want of know- 
ledge in art, and this arose from his inexperience ; 
but he may be still deficient from a want of know- 
ledge in nature. For it is possible that the man in 
question may stop here, and that the master-piece 
of a great hand may please him no more than the 
middling performance of a vulgar artist; and 
this not for want of better or higher relish, but be- 
cause all men do not observe with sufficient aceu- 
racy on the human figure to enable them to judge 
properly of an imitation of it. And that the criti- 
cal taste does not depend upon a superior princi- 
ple in men, but upon superior knowledge, may 
appear from several instances. The story of the 
ancient painter and the shoemaker is very well 
known. The shoemaker set the painter right 
with regard to some mistakes he had made in the 
shoe of one of his figures, and which the painter, 
who had not made such accurate observations on 
shoes, and was content with a general resem- 
blance, had never observed. But this was no im- 
peachment to the taste of the painter; it only 
showed some want of knowledge in the art of 
making shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist 
had come into the painter’s working-room. His 
piece is in general well done, the figure in ques- 
tion in a good attitude, and the parts well adjusted 
to their various movements; yet the anatomist, 
critical in his art, may observe the swell of some 
muscle not quite just in the peculiar action of the 
figure. Here the anatomist observes what the 
painter had not observed; and he passes by what 
the shoemaker had remarked. But a want of the 
last critical knowledge in anatomy no more re- 
flected on the natural good taste of the painter, 
or of any common observer of his piece, than 
the want of an exact knowledge in the for- 
mation of a shoe. A fine piece of a decollated 
head of St. John the Baptist was shown to a Turk- 
ish emperor; he praised many things, but he ob- 
served one defect ; he observed that the skin did 
not shrink from the wounded part of the neck. 
The sultan on this occasion, though his observa- 
tion was very just, discovered no more natural 
taste than the painter who executed this piece, or 
than a thousand European connoisseurs, who 
probably never would have made the same obser- 
vation. His Turkish majesty had indeed been 
well acquainted with that terrible spectacle, which 
the others could only have represented in their 
imagination. On the subject of their dislike there 
is a difference between all these people, arising 
from the different kinds and degrees of their know- 
ledge; but theze is something in common to the 
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Turkish emperour, the pleasure arising from a 
natural object, so far as each perceives it justly 
imitated ; the satisfaction of seeing an agreeable 
figure, the sympathy proceeding from a striking 
and affecting incident. So far as taste is natural, 
it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the 
same parity may be observed. Itis true, that 
one manis charmed with Don Bellianis, and reads 
Virgil coldly : whilst another is transported with 
the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to children. 
These two men seem to have a taste very differ- 
ent from each other; but in fact they differ very 
little. In both these pieces, which inspire such 
opposite sentiments, a tale exciting admiration is 
told ; both are full of action, both are passionate ; 
in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, and conti- 
nual changes of fortune. The admirer of Don Bel- 
lianis perhaps does not understand the refined 
language of the Eneid, who, if it was degraded into 
the style of the Pilgrim’s Progress, might feel in it 
all its energy, on the same principle which made 
him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not shocked with 
the continual breaches of probability, the confusion 
of times, the offences against manners, the tram- 
pling upon geography ; for he knows nothing of 
geography and chronology, and he has never ex- 
amined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia 
wholly taken up with so interesting an event, and 
only solicitous for the fate of his hero, he is not in 
the least troubled at this extravagant blunder. 
For why should he be shocked at a shipwreck on 
the coast of Bohemia, who does not know but that 
Bohemia may be an island in the Atlantic ocean? 
and after all, what reflection is this on the natural 
good taste of the person here supposed ? 

So far then as taste belongs to the imagination, 
its principle is the same in all men; there is no 
difference in the manner of their being affected, 
nor in the causes of the affection ; but in the degree 
there is a difference, which arises from two causes 
principally ; either from a greater degree of natu- 
ral sensibility, or from a closer and longer attention 
to the object. To illustrate this by the procedure 
of the senses, in which the same difference is found, 
let us suppose a very smooth marble table to be 
set before two men; they both perceive it to be 
smooth, and they are both pleased with it because 
of this quality. So far they agree. But suppose 
another, and after that another table, the latter 
still smoother than the former, to be set before them. 
It is now very probable that these men, who are 
so agreed upon what is smooth, and in the plea- 
sure from thence, will disagree when they come 
to settle which table has the advantage in point of 
polish. Here is indeed the great difference be- 
tween tastes, when men come to compare the ex- 
cess or diminution of things which are judged by de- 
gree and not by measure. Noris it easy, when such 
a difference arises, to settle the point, if the excess 
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or diminution be not glaring. If we differ in opi- 
nion about two quantities, we can have recourse 
to a common measure, which may decide the ques- 
tion with the utmost exactness ; and this, I take 
it, is what gives mathematical knowledge a greater 
certainty than any other. But in things whose 
excess is not judged by greater or smaller, as 
smoothness and roughness, hardness and softness, 
darkness and light, the shades of colours, all these 
are very easily distinguished when the difference 
is any way considerable, but.not when it is mi- 
nute, for want of some common measures, which 
perhaps may never come to be discovered. In 
these nice cases, supposing the acuteness of the 
sense equal, the greater attention and habit in such 
things will have the advantage. In the question 
about the tables, the marble-polisher will unques- 
tionably determine the most accurately. But not- 
withstanding this want of a common measure for 
settling many disputes relative to the senses, and 
their representative the imagination, we find that 
the principles are the same in all, and that there is 
no disagreement until we come to examine into 
the pre-eminence or difference of things, which 
brings us within the province of the judgment. 
So long as we are conversant with the sensi- 
ble qualities of things, hardly any more than the 
imagination seems concerned; little more also 
than the imagination seems concerned when the 
passions are represented, because by the force of 
natural sympathy they are felt in all men without 
any recourse to reasoning, and their justness re- 
cognized in every breast. Love, grief, fear, anger, 
joy, all these passions have in their turns affected 
every mind ; and they do not affect it in an arbi- 
trary or casual manner, but upon certain, natural, 
and uniform principles. But as many of the 
works of imagination are not confined to the 
representation of sensible objects, nor to effurts 
upon the passions, but extend themselves to the 
manners, the characters, the actions, and designs 
of men, their relations, their virtues and vices, 
they come within the province of the judgment, 
which is improved by attention and by the habit 
of reasoning. All these make a very considera- 
ble part of what are considered as the objects of 
taste; and Horace sends us to the schools of 
philosophy and the world for our instruction in 
them. Whatever certainty is to be acquired in 
morality and the science of life; just the same 
degree of certainty have we in what relates to 
them in the works of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the most part in our skill in manners, and in the 
observances of time and place, and of decency 
in general, which is only to be learned in those 
schools, to which Horace recommends us, that 
what is called taste, by way of distinction, con- 
sists; and which is in reality no other than a more 
refined judgment. On the whole, it appears to 
me, that what is called taste, in its most general 
acceptation, is not a simple idea, but is partly made 
up of a perception of the primary pleasures of 























sense, of the secondary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, and of the conclusions of the reasoning fa- 
culty, concerning the various relations of these, 
and concerning the human passions, manners, 
and actions. All this is requisite to form taste, 
and the ground-work of all these is the same in 
the human mind ; for as the senses are the great 
originals of all our ideas, and consequently of all 
our pleasures, if they are not uncertain and arbi- 
trary, the whole ground-work of taste is common 
to all, and therefore there is a sufficient founda- 
tion for a conclusive reasoning on these matters. 
Whilst we consider taste merely according to 
its nature and species, we shall find its principles 
entirely uniform ; but the degree in which these 
principles prevail, in the several individuals of 
mankind, is altogether as different as the princi- 
ples themselves are similar. For sensibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compose 
what we commonly call a taste, vary exceedingly 
in various people. From a defect in the former of 
these qualities, arises a want of taste; a weak- 
ness in the latter, constitutes a wrong or a bad 
one. There are some men formed with feelings 
so blunt, with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, 
that they can hardly be said to be awake during 
the whole course of their lives. Upon such per- 
sons the more striking objects make but a faint 
and obscure impression. There are others so 
continually in the agitation of gross and merely 
sensual pleasures, or so occupied in the low 
drudgery of avarice, or so heated in the chase of 
honours and distinction, that their minds, which 
had been used continually to the storms of these 
violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be 
put in motion by the delicate and refined play 
of the imagination. These men, though from a 
different cause, become as stupid and insensible 
as the former; but whenever either of these 
happen to be struck with any natural elegance 
or greatness, or with these qualities in any work 
of art, they are moved upon the same principle. 
The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judg- 
ment. And this may arise from a natural weak- 
ness of understanding, (in whatever the strength 
of that faculty may consist,) or, which is more 
commonly the case, it may arise from a want of 
proper and well-directed exercise, which alone 
can make it strong and ready. Besides that igno- 
rance, inattention, prejudice, rashness, levity, ob- 
stinacy, in short, all those passions, and all those 
vices, which pervert the judgment in other mat- 
ters, prejudice it no less in this its more refined 
and elegant province. These causes produce dif- 
ferent opinions upon every thing which is an ob- 
ject of the understanding, without inducing us to 
suppose that there are no settled principles of rea- 
son. And indeed on the whole ene may ob- 
serve, that there is rather less difference upon mat- 
ters of taste among mankind, than upon most of 
those which depend upon the naked reason; and 
that men are far better agreed on the excellence 
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of a description in Virgil, than on the truth or 
falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may 
be called a good taste, does ina great measure 
depend upon sensibility ; because if the mind has 
no bent to the pl of the imagination, it will 
never apply itself sufficiently to works of that spe- 
cies to acquire a competent knowledge in them. 
But, though a degree of sensibility is requisite to 
form a good judgment, yet a good judgment does 
not necessarily arise from a quick sensibility of 
pleasure; it frequently happens that a very poor 
judge, merely by force of a greater complex- 
ional sensibility, is more affected by a very poor 
piece, than the best judge by the most perfect ; 
for as every thing new, extraordinary, grand, or 
passionate, is well calculated to affect such a per- 
son, and that the faults do not affect him, his plea 
sure is more pure and unmixed; and as it is 
merely a pleasure of the imagination, it is much 
higher than any which is derived from a rectitude 
of the judgment; the judgment is for the greater 
part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the imagination, in dissipating the 
scenes of its enchantment, and in tying us down 
to the disagreeable yoke of our reason: for almost 
the only pleasure that we have in judging better 
than others, consists in a sort of conscious pride 
and superiority, which arises from thinking right- 
ly ; but then, this is an indirect pleasure, a plea- 
sure which does not immediately result from the 
object which is under contemplation. In the 
morning of our days, when the senses are unworn 
and tender, when the whole man is awake in eve- 
ry part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the 
objects that surround us, how lively at that 
time are our sensations, but how false and 
inaccurate the judgment we form of things? I 
despair of ever receiving the same degree of plea- 
sure from the most excellent performances of ge- 
nius, which I felt at that age from pieces which 
my present judgment regards as trifling and eun- 
temptible. Every trivial cause of pleasure is apt 
to affect the man of too sanguine a complexion : 
his appetite is too keen to suffer his taste to be 
delicate ; and he is in all respects what Ovid says 
of himself in love, 





Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 
Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 

One of this character can never be a refined 
judge ; never what the comic poet calls elegans 
formarum spectator, The excellence and force ofa 
composition must always be imperfectly estimat- 
ed from its effects on the minds of any, except 
we know the temper and character of those minds. 
The most powerful effects of poetry and music 
have been displayed, and perhaps are still display- 
ed, where these arts are but in a very low and im- 
perfect state. The rude hearer is affected by the 
principles which operate in these arts even in their 
rudest condition ; and he is not skilful enough to 
perceive the defects. Butas arts —— towards 
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their perfection, the science of criticism advances 
with equal pace, and the pleasure of judges is fre- 
quently interrupted by the faults which are disco- 
vered in the most finished compositions. 

Before I leave this subject, [ cannot help taking 
notice of an opinion which many persons enter- 
tain, as if the taste were a separate faculty of the 
mind, and distinct from the judgment and imagi- 
nation; a species of instinct, by which we are 
struck naturally,and at the first glance, without 
any previous reasoning, with the excellencies, or 
the defects of a composition. So far as the imagi- 
nation and the passions are concerned, I believe it 
true, that the reason is little consulted; but where 
disposition, where decorum, where congruity are 
concerned, in short, wherever the best taste dif- 
fers from the worst, I am convinced that the un- 
derstanding operates and nothing else: and its 
operationisin reality far from being always sud- 
den, or, when it is sudden, it is often far from be- 
ing right. Men of the best taste by consideration 
come frequently to change these early and precipi- 
tate judgments, which the mind, from its aversion 
to neutrality and doubt loves to form on the spot. 
It is known that the taste (whatever it is) is im- 
proved exactly as we improve our judgment, by 
extending our knowledge, by a steady attention 
to our object, and by frequent exercise. They 
who have not taken these methods, if their taste 
decides quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and 
their quickness is owing to their presumption and 





rashness, and not to any hidden irradiation t+ 
in a moment dispels all darkness from their 
minds, But they who have cultivated that spe- 
cies of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees and habitually attain not only a sound- 
ness, but a readiness of judgment, as men do by 
the same methods on all other occasions. At first 
they are obliged to spell, but at last they read 
with ease and with celerity, but this celerity of its 
operation is no proof that the taste is a distinct fa- 
culty. Nobody, I believe, has attended the course 
ofa discussion which turned upon matters within 
the sphere of mere naked reason, but must have 
observed the extreme readiness with which the 
whole process of the argument is carried on, the 
grounds discovered, the objections raised and an- 
swered and theconclusions drawn from premises, 
with a quickness altogether as great as the taste 
can be supposed to work with; and yet where 
nothing but plain reason either is or can be sus- 
pected to operate. ‘To multiply principles, for 
every different appearance, is useless and unphilo- 
sophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be pursued much farther ; 
but it is not the extent of the subject which must 
prescribe our bounds, for what subject does not 
branch out to infinity? it is the nature of our par- 
ticular scheme, and the single point of view in 
which we consider it, which ought to put a stor *7 
our researche= 





PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS OF THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 





PART I.—SECTION I. 
Novelty. 


Tue first and the simplest emotion which we 
discover in the human mind, is Curiosity. By 
curiosity I mean whatever desire we have for, or 
whatever pleasure we take in, novelty. We see 
children perpetually running from place to place 
to hunt out something new: they catch with great 
eagerness, and with very little choice, at whatever 
comes before them ; their attention is engaged by 
every thing, because every thing has, in that stage 
of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. But 
as those things which engage us merely by their 
novelty, cannot attach us for any length of time, 
curiosity is the most superficial of all the affec- 





tions ; it changes its object perpetually ; it has an 
appetite which is very sharp, but very easily satis- 
fied ; and it has always an appearance of giddi- 
ness, restlessness, and anxiety. Curiosity, from its 
natur®, is a very active principle; it quickly runs 
over the greatest part of its objects, and soon ex- 
hausts the variety which is commonly to be met 
with in nature; the same things make frequent 
returns, and they return with less and less of any 
agreeable effect. In short, the occurrences of life, 
by the time we come to know it a little, would be 
incapable of affecting the mind with any other 
sensations than those of loathing and weariness, 
if many things were not adapted to affect the 
mind by means of other powers besides novelty in 
them, and of other passions besides curiosity in our- 
selves. These powers and passions shall be com 
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sidered in their place. But whatever these pow- 
ers are, or upon what principle soever they affect 
the mind, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should not be exerted in those things which a daily 
and vulgar use have brought into a stale unaffect- 
ing familiarity. Some degree of novelty must be 
one of the materials in every instrument which 
works upon the mind ; and curiosity blends itself 
more or less with all our passions. 


SECTION IL. . 
Pain and Pleasure. 


Ir seems then necessary towards moving the 
passions of people advanced in life to any consi- 
derable degree, that the objects designed for that 
purpose, besides their being in some measure new, 
should be capable of exciting pain or pleasure 
from other causes. Pain and pleasure are simple 
ideas, incapable of definition. People are not liable 
to be mistaken in their feelings, but they are very 
frequently wrong in the names they give them, 
and in their reasonings about them. Many are 
of opinion, that pain arises necessarily from the 
removal of some pleasure; ag they think pleasure 
does from the ceasing or diminution of some pain. 
For my part, I am rather inclined to imagine, that 
pain and pleasure, in their most simple and natu- 
ral manner of affecting, are each of a positive na- 
ture, and by no means rily dependent on 
each other for their existence. The human mind 
is often, and I think it is for the most. part, in a 
state neither of pain nor pleasure, which I call a 
state of indifference. When Iam carried from 
this state into a state of actual pleasure, it does 
vot appear necessary that I should pass through 
the medium of any sort of pain. If in sucha state 
of indifference, or ease, or tranquillity, or call it 
what you please, you were to be suddenly enter- 
tained with a concert of music ; or suppose some 
object of a fine shape, and bright lively colours, to 
be presented before you; or imagine your smell 
is gratified with the fragrance of a rose; or if 
without any previous thirst you were to drink of 
some pleasant kind of wine ; or to taste of some 
sweetmeat without being hungry ; in all the se- 
veral senses, of hearing, smelling, and tasting, you 
undoubtedly find a pleasure; yet if I inquire into 
the state of your mind previous to these gratifica- 
tions, you will hardly tell me that they found you 
in any kind of pain; or, having satisfied these 
several senses with their several pleasures, will 
you say that any pain has succeeded, though the 
pleasure is absolutely over? Suppose, on the 
other hand, a man in the same state of indiffer- 
ence, to receive a violent blow, or to drink of some 
bitter portion, or to have his ears wounded with 
some harsh and grating sound ; here is no remov- 
al of pleasure ; and yet here is felt, in every sense 








which is affected, a pain very distinguishable. It 
may be said, perhaps, that the pain in these cases 
had its rise from the removal of the pleasure which 
the man enjoyed before, though that pleasure was 
of so low a degree as to be perceived only by the 
removal. But this seems to me asubtilty, that is 
not discoverable in nature. For if, previous to the 
pain, I do not feel any actual pleasure, I have no 
reason to judge that any such thing exists; since 
pleasure is only pleasure as it is felt. The same 
may be said of pain, and with equal reason. I can 
never persuade myself that pleasure and pain are 
mere relations, which can only exist as they are 
contrasted ; but I think I can discern clearly that 
there are positive pains and pleasures, which do 
not at all depend upon each other. Nothing is 
more certain to my own feelings than this. ‘There 
is nothing which I can distinguish in my mind 
with more clearness than the three states, of in- 
difference, of pleasure, and of pain. Every one of 
these I can perceive without any sort of idea of its 
relation to any thing else. Caius is afflicted with 
a fit of the cholic ; this man is actually in pain ; 
stretch Caius upon the rack, he will feel a much 
greater pain: but does this pain of the rack arise 
from the removal of any pleasure? or is the fit of 
the cholic a pleasure ora pain just as we are 
pleased to consider it? 


SECTION Ill. 


The difference between the removal of pain and 
positive pleasure. 


We shall carry this proposition yet a step far- 
ther. We shall venture to propose, that pain and 
pleasure are not only not necessarily dependent 
for their existence on their mutual diminution or 
removal, but that, in reality, the diminution or ceas- 
ing of pleasure does not operate like positive 
pain; and that the removal or diminution of pain, 
in its effect, has very little resemblance to positive 
pleasure.* The former of these propositions will, 
I believe, be much more readily allowed than the 
latter; because it is very evident that pleasure 
when it has run its career, sets us down very nearly 
where it found us. Pleasure of every kind quickly 
satisfies ; and when it is over, we relapse into in- 
difference, or rather we fall into a soft tranquillity, 
which is tinged with the agreeable colour of the 
former sensation. I own it is not at first view so 
apparent, that the removal of a great pain does 
not resemble positive pleasure ; but let us recollect 
in whatstate we have found our minds upon escap- 
ing some imminent danger, or on being released 
from the severity of some cruel pain. We have 
on such occasions found, if I am not much mistak- 


* Mr. Locke [Essay on Human Understanding, |. 
ii. c. 20. sect. 16.] thinks that the removal or lessen- 
ing of a pain is considered and cprsates as a pleasure, 
and the loss or diminishing of pleasure as a pain. It 
is this opinion which we consider here. 
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en, the temper of our minds in a tenour very re- 
mote from that which attends the presence of posi- 
tive pleasure: we have found them in a state of 
much sobriety, impressed with a sense of awe, in a 
sort of tranquillity shadowed with horrour. The 
fashion of the countenance and the gesture of the 
body on such occasions is so correspondent to this 
state of mind, that any person, a stranger to the 
cause of the appearance, would rather judge us 
under some consternation, than in the enjoyment 
of any thing like positive pleasure. 


Sts 8 orav avdp arn nuxivn AaBy, oor’ ev. maron 
wra karakretvas, addov ekixero Snpov, 
Avégos es adverov, SapBo, 0” EXE ELcopwrras, 


Iutap, 24, 


As when a wretch, who, conscious of his crime, 
Pursued for murder from his native clime, 

Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amaz’d ; 
All gaze, all wonder ! 


This striking appearance of the man whom Ho- 
mer supposes to have just escaped an imminent 
danger, the sort of mixed passion of terrour and 
surprise, with which he affects the spectators, paints 
very strongly the manner in which we find ourselves 
affected upon occasions any way similar. For 
when we have suffered from any violent motion, 
the mind naturally continues in something like the 
same condition, after the cause which first produc- 
ed it has ceased to operate. The tossing of the 
sea remains after the storm ; and when this remain 
of horrour has entirely subsided, all the passion, 
which the accident raised, subsides along with it ; 
and the mind returns to its usual state of indiffer- 
ence. In short, pleasure, (I mean any thing ei- 
ther in the inward sensation, or in the outward 
appearance, like pleasure from a positive cause,) 
has never, I imagine, its origin from the removal 
of pain or danger. 


SECTION. IV. 


Of delight and pleasure as opposed to each other. 


Bur shall we therefore say, that the removal of 
pain or its diminution is always simply painful ? 
or affirm that the cessation or the lessening of 
pleasure is always attended itself with a plea- 
sure? By no means. What I advance is no more 
than this ; first, that there are pleasures and pains 
of a positive and independent nature; and se- 
condly, that the feeling which results from the ceas- 
ing or diminution of pain does not beara sufficient 
resemblance to positive pleasure, to have it consi- 
dered as of the same nature, or to entitle it to be 
known by the same name ; and thirdly, that upon 
the same principle the removal or qualification of 
pleasure has no resemblance to positive pain. It 
is certain that the former feeling (the removal or 
moderation of pain) has something in it far from 
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distressing or disagreeable in its nature. This 
feeling, in many cases so agreeable, but in all so 
different from positive pleasure, has no name which 
I know; but that hinders not its being a very real 
one, and very different from all others. It is most 
certain, that every species of satisfaction or plea- 
sure, how different soever in its manner of affecting, 
is of a positive nature in the mind of him who feels 
it. The affection is undoubtedly positive; but the 
cause may be, as in this case it certainly is, a sort 
of Privation. And it is very reasonable that we 
should distinguish by some term two things so 
distinct in nature, as a pleasure that is such simply, 
and without any relation, from that pleasure which 
cannot exist without a relation, and that too a re- 
lation to pain. Very extraordinary it would be, 
if these affections, so distinguishable in their causes, 
so different in their effects, should be confounded 
with each other, because vulgar use has ranged 
them under the same general title. Whenever I 
have occasion to speak of this species of relative 
pleasure, I call it Delight; and I shall take the 
best care I can, to use that word in no other sense. 
I am satisfied the word is not commonly used in 
this appropriated signification ; but I thought it bet- 
ter to take up a word already known, and to limit 
its signification, than to introduce a new one, 
which would not perhaps incorporate so well with 
the language. I should never have presumed the 
least alteration in our words, if the nature of the 
language, framed for the purposes of business rather 
than those of philosophy, and the nature of my 
subject, that leads me out of the common track of 
discourse, did not in a manner necessitate me to 
it, I shall make use of this liberty with all possi- 
ble caution. As I make use of the word Delight 
to express the sensation which accompanies the 
removal of pain or danger; so when I speak ot 
positive pleasure, [ shall for the most part call it 
simply Pleasure. 





SECTION Y. 
Joy and Grief. 


Ir must be observed, that the cessation vu. piea 
sure affects the mind three ways. If it simply 
ceases, after having continued a proper time, the 
effect is indifference ; if it be abruptly broken off, 
there ensues an uneasy sense called disappoint- 
ment ; if the object be so totally lost that there is 
no chance of enjoying it again, a passion arises in 
the mind, which is called grief. Now there is 
none of these, not even grief, which is the most 
violent, that I think has any resemblance to posi- 
tive pain. The person who grieves, suffers his 
passion to grow upon him ; he indulges it, he loves 
it; but this never happens in the case of actual 
pain, which no man ever willingly endured for any 
considerable time. ‘That grief should be willingly 
endured, though far froma simply pleasing sensa- 
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tion, is not so difficult to be understood. It is 
the nature of grief to keep its object perpetually 
in its eye, to present it in its most pleasurable 
views, to repeat all the circumstances that attend 
it, even to the last minuteness ; to go back to eve- 
ry particular enjoyment, to dwell upon each, and 
to find a thousand new perfections in all, that were 
not sufficiently understood before ; in grief, the 
pleasure is still uppermost; and the affliction we 
suffer has no resemblance to absolute pain, which 
is always odious, and which we endeavour to 
shake off as soon as possible, The Odyssey of 
Homer, which abounds with so many natural and 
affecting images, has none more striking than those 
which Menelaus raises of the calamitous fate of 
his friends, and his own manner of feeling it. He 
owns, indeed, that he often gives himself some 
intermission from such melancholy reflections ; 
but he observes, too, that, melancholy as they are; 
they give him pleasure. 

AD’ urns ravtas pev odupopevos Kat ayevwr, 

ToAXaxts ev peyaporoe KaSnpevos nuereporacy, 

A)ore pev re sou gore repmopat, adore d’ cure 

Tlavopat: arpnpos dé kopos Kpveporo yoo.o, 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Regardful of the eg dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear, 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear, 

Hom. Od. iv. 

On the other hand, when we recover our health, 
when we escape an imminent danger, is it with 
joy that we are affected? The sense on these oc- 
casions is far from that smooth and voluptuous 
satisfaction which the assured prospect of plea- 
sure bestows. ‘The delight which arises from the 
modifications of pain, confesses the stock from 
whence it sprung, in its solid, strong, and severe 
nature. 


SECTION VI. 


Of the Passions which belong to Self-preserva- 
tion. 


Most of the ideas which are capable of making 
a powerful impression on the mind, whether sim- 
ply of Pain or Pleasure, or of the modifications of 
those, may be reduced very nearly to these two 
heads, self-preservation and society; to the ends 
of one or the other of which all our passions are 
calculated to answer. The passions which con- 
cern self-preservation, turn mostly on pain or dan- 
ger. The ideas of pain, sickness, and death, fill 
the mind with strong emotions of horrour; but 
life and health, though they put us in a capacity 
of being affected with pleasure, they make no 
such impression by the simple enjoyment. The 
passions therefore which are conversant about the 
preservation of the individual, turn chiefly on pain 
and danger, and they are the most powerful of all 
the passions. 
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SECTION VII. 
Of the Sublime. 


Wuarever is fitted in any sort to excite the 
ideas of pain and danger, that is to say, what- 
ever isin any sort terrible, or is conversant about 
terrible objects, or operates in a manner analo- 
gious to terrour, is a source of the sublime; that 
is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which 
the mind is capable of feeling. I say the strong- 
est emotion, because I am satisfied the ideas of 
pain are much more powerful than those which 
enter on the part of pleasure, Withoutall doubt, 
the torments which we may be made to suffer, 
are much greater in their effect on the body and 
mind, than any pleasures which the most learned 
voluptuary could suggest, or than the liveliest 
imagination, and the most sound and exquisitely 
sensible body, could enjoy. Nay, lam in great 
doubt whether any man could be found, who would 
earn a life of the most perfect satisfaction, at the 
price of ending it m the torments, which justice 
inflicted in a few hours on the late unfortunate re- 
gicide in France. But as pain is stronger in its 
operation than pleasure, so death is in general a 
much more affecting idea than pain; because 
there are very few pains, however exquisite, which 
are not preferred to death: nay, what generally 
makes pain itself, if I may say so, more painful, 
is, that it is considered as an emissary of this king 
of terrours. When danger or pain press too 
nearly, they are incapable of giving any delight, 
and are simply terrible ; but at certain distances, 
and with certain modifications, they may be, and 
they are delightful, as we every day experience. 
The cause of this I shall endeavour to investi- 
gate hereafter. 


SECTION VIII. 
Of the Passions which belong to Society. 


Tue other head under which I class our pas- 
sions, is that of society, which may be divided in- 
to two sorts. 1. The society of the sexes, which 
answers the purpose of propagation ; and next, 
that more general society, which we have with 
men and with other animals, and which we may 
in some sort be said to have even with the inani- 
mate world. ‘The passions belonging to the pre- 
servation of the individual, turn wholly on pain 
and danger: those which belong to generation, 
have their origin in gratifications and pleasures ; 
the pleasure most directly belonging to this pur- 
pose is of a lively character, rapturous and vio- 
lent, and confessedly the highest pleasure of sense; 
yet the absence of this so great an enjoyment, 
scarce amounts to an uneasiness ; and, except at 
particular times, [ do not think ae at all. 
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When men describe in what manner they are af- 
fected by pain and danger, they do not dwell on 
the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
and then lament the loss of these satisfactions : 
the whole turns upon the actual pains and hor- 
rours which they endure. But if you listen to the 
complaints of a forsaken lover, you observe that 
he insists largely on the pleasures which he en- 
joyed, or hoped to enjoy, and on the perfection of 
the object of his desires ; it is the loss which is 
always uppermost in his mind. The violent ef- 
fects produced by love, which has sometimes been 
even wrought up to madness, is no objection to the 
rule which we seek to establish, When men 
have suffered their imaginations to be long af- 
fected with any idea, it so wholly engrosses them 
as to shut out by degrees almost every other, and 
to break down every partition of the mind which 
would confine it. Any idea is sufficient for the 
purpose, as is evident from the infinite variety of 
of causes, which give rise to madness; but this 
at most can only prove, that the passion of love is 
capable of producing very extraordinary effects, 
not that its extraordinary emotions have any con- 
nection with positive pain. 





SECTION IX. 


The final cause of the difference between the Passions 
belonging to Self-preservation, end those which re- 
gard the Society of the Sexes. 


Tue final cause of the difference in character 
between the passions which regard self-preserva- 
tion, and those which are directed to the multipli- 
cation of the species, will illustrate the foregoing 
remarks yet further ; and it is, I imagine, worthy 
of observation even upon its own account. As 
the preformance of our duties of every kind de- 
pends upon life, and the performing them with 
vigour and efficacy depends upon health, we are 
very strongly affected with whatever threatens the 
destruction of either: but as we were not made to 
acquiesce in life and health, the simple enjoyment 
of them isnot attended with any real pleasure, lest, 
satisfied with that, we should give ourselves over 
to indolence and inaction. On the other hand, 
the generation of mankind is a great purpose, and 
it is requisite that men should be animated to the 
pursuit of it by some great incentive. It is there- 
fore attended with a very high pleasure ; but as it 
is by no means designed to be our constant 
business, it is not fit that the absence of this 
pleasure should be attended with any considerable 
pain. The difference between men and brutes 
in this point, seems to be remarkable. Men are 
at all times pretty equally disposed to the pleasures 
of love, because they are to be guided by reason 
in the time and manner of indulging them. Had 
any great a arisen from the want of this satis- 
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faction, reason, I am afraid, would find great diffi- 
culties in the performance of its office. But brutes, 
who obey laws, in the execution of which their own 
reason has but little share, have their stated rea- 
son; at such times it is not improbable that the 
sensation from the want is very troublesome, be- 
cause the end must be then answered, or be miss- 
ed in many, perhaps for ever; as the inclination 
returns only with its season. 


SECTION xX. 
Of Beauty. 


Tue passion which belongs to generation, 
merely as such, is lust only. This is evident in 
brutes, whose passions are more unmixed, and 
which pursue their purposes more directly than 
ours. The only distinction they observe with re- 
gard to their mates, is that of sex. It is true, that 
they stick severa]ly to their own species in prefer- 
ence to all others. But this preference, I imagine, 
does not arise from any sense of beauty which 
they find in their species, as Mr. Addison sup- 
poses, but from a law of some other kind, to which 
they are subject ; and this we may fairly conclude, 
from their apparent want of choice among those 
objects to which the barriers of their species have 
confined them. But man, who is a creature adapt- 
ed to a greater variety and intricacy of relation, 
connects with the general passion, the idea of 
some social qualities, which direct and heighten 
the appetite which he has in common with all 
other animals; and as he is not designed like 
them to live at large, it is fit that he should have 
something to create a preference, and fix his 
choice ; and this in general should be some sensi- 
ble quality ; as no othercan so quickly, so power- 
fully, or so surely produce its effect. The object 
therefore of this mixed passion, which we call love, 
is the beauty of the sex. Men are carried to the 
sex in general, as it is the sex, and by the common 
law of nature; but they are attached to particu- 
lars by personal beauty. I call beauty a social 
quality ; for where women and men, and not only 
they, but when other animals give us a sense ot 
joy and pleasure in beholding them, (and there 
are many that do so,) they inspire us with senti- 
ments of tenderness and affection towards their 
persons; we like to have them near us, and we 
enter willingly into a kind of relation with them, 
unless we should have strong reasons to the con- 
trary. Butto what end, in many cases, this was 
designed, I am unable to discover ; for I see no 
greater reason fora connection between man and 
several animals who are attired in so engaging a 
manner, than between him and some others who 
entirely want this attraction, or possess it in a far 





weaker degree. But it is probable, that Provi- 
dence did not make even this distinction, but with 
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a view to some great end, though we cannot per- 
ceive distinctly what it is, as his wisdom is not our 
wisdom, nor our ways his ways. 


SECTION XI, 
Society and Solitude. 


Tue second branch of the social passions is that 
which administers to society in general. Withre- 
gard to this, I observe, that society, merely as so- 
ciety, without any particular heightenings, gives 
us no positive pleasure in the enjoyment ; but ab- 
solute and entire solitude, that is, the total and 
perpetual exclusion from all society, is as great a 
positive pain as can almost be conceived. There- 
fore in the balance between the pleasure of gene- 
ral society, and the pain of absolute solitude, pain is 
the predominant idea. But the pleasure of any 
particular social enjoyment outweighs very consi- 
derably the uneasiness caused by the want of that 
particular enjoyment ; so that the strongest sen- 
sations relative to the habitudes of particular so- 
ciety, are sensations of pleasure. Good company, 
lively conversations, and the endearments of 
friendship, fill the mind with great pleasure ; a 
temporary solitude, on the other hand, is itself 
agreeable. This may perhaps prove that we are 
creatures designed for contemplation as well as 
action; since solitude as well as society has its 
pleasures; as from the former observation we 
may discern, that an entire life of solitude contra- 
dicts the purposes of our being, since death itself 
is scarcely an idea of more terrour. 


SECTION XII. 
Sympathy, Initation, and Ambition. 


Unper this denomination of society, the pas- 
sions are of a complicated kind, and branch out 
into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety of 
ends they are to serve in the great chain of society. 
The three principal links in this chain are sympa- 
thy, imitation, and ambition. 


SECTION XIII. 
Sympathy. 


Ir is by the first of these passions that we enter 
into the concerns of others ; that we are moved as 
they are moved, and are never suffered to be in- 
different spectators of almost any thing which 
men can do or suffer, For sympathy must be 
considered as a sort of substitution, by which we 





are put into the place of another man, and affect- 
ed in many respects as he is affected: so that this 
passion may either partake of the nature of those 
which regard self-preservation, and turning upon 
pain may be a source of the sublime; or it may 
turn upon ideas of pleasure; and then whatever 
has been said of the social affections, whether 
they regard society in general, or only some par- 
ticular modes of it, may be applicable here. It is 
by this principle chiefly that poetry, painting, and 
other affecting arts, transfuse their passions from 
one breast to another, and are often capable of 
grafting a delight on wretchedness, misery, and 
death itself. It is a common observation, that ob- 
jeets which in the reality would shock, are in tra- 
gical, and such like representations, the source of a 
very high species of pleasure. This taken as a fact, 
has been the cause of much reasoning, The satis- 
faction has been commonly attributed, first, to the 
comfort we receive in considering that so melan- 
choly a story is no more than a fiction ; and next, 
to the contemplation of our own freedom from the 
evils which we see represented. I am afraid it is 
a@ practice much too common in enquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the cause of feelings which 
merely arise from the mechanical structure of our 
bodies, or from the natural frame and constitution 
of our minds, to certain conclusions of the reason- 
ing faculty on the objects presented to us; for I 
should imagine, that the influence of reason in 
producing our passions is nothing nea; so exten- 
sive as it is commonly believed. 





SECTION XIV. 
The Effects of Sympathy in the Distresses of others. 


To examine this point concerning the effect 
of tragedy in a proper manner, we must previously 
consider how we are aflected by the feelings of 
our fellow-creatures in circumstances of real dis- 
tress. J am convinced we have a degree of delight, 
and that no small one, in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others: for let the affection be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make us shun 
such objects, if on the contrary it induces us 
to approach them, if it makes us dwell upon 
them, in this case I conceive we must have a 
delight or pleasure of some species or other in 
contemplating objects of this kind. Do we not 
read the authentic histories of scenes of this nature 
with as much pleasure as romances or poems, 
where the incidents are fictitious ? The prosperity 
of no empire, nor the grandeur of no king, can 
so agreeably affect in the reading, as the ruin of the 
state of Macedon, and the distress of its unhappy 
prince. Such a catastrophe touches usin history 
as much as the destruction of Troy does in fable.— 
Our delight, in cases of this kind, is very greatly 
heightened, if the sufferer be some excellent person 
who sinks under an unworthy —- Scipio and 
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Cato are both virtuous characters ; but we are more 
deeply affected by the violent death of the one, 
and the ruin of the great cause he adhered to, than 
with the deserved triumphs and uninterrupted 
prosperity of the other ; for terrour is a passion 
which always produces delight when it does not 
press too close ; and pity is a passion accompanied 
with pleasure, because it arises from love and 
social affection. Whenever we are formed by 
nature to any active purpose, the passion which 
animates us to it, is attended with delight, or a 
pleasure of some kind, let the subject-matter be 
what it will; and asour Creator has designed we 
should be united by the bond of sympathy, he has 
strengthened that bond by a proportionable delight; 
and there most where our sympathy is most wanted, 
in the distresses of others. If this passion was 
simply painful, we would shun with the greatest 
care all persons and places that could excite such 
a passion ; as some, who are so far gonein indo- 
lence as not to endure any strong impression, 
actually do. But the case is widely different with 
the greater part of mankind; there is no spectacle 
we soeagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon 
and grievous calamity ; so that whether the misfor- 
tune is before our eyes, or whether they are turned 
back to it in history, it always touches with delight, 
This is not an unmixed delight, but blended with 
no small uneasiness. The delight we have in 
such things, hinders us from shunning scenes of 
misery ; and the pain we feel, prompts us to relieve 
ourselves in relieving those who suffer; and all 
this antecedent to any reasoning, by an instinct 
that works us to its own purposes without our 
concurrence, 


SECTION XV. 
Of the Effects of Tragedy. 


Ir is thusin real calamities. In imitated distress- 
es the only difference is the pleasure resulting from 
the effects of imitation; for itis never so perfect, but 
we can perceive it is imitation, and on that princi- 
ple are somewhat pleased with it. And indeed in 
some cases we derive as much or more pleasure 
from that source than from the thing itself. But 
then I imagine we shall be much mistaken if we 
attribute any considerable part of our satisfaction 
in tragedy to the consideration that tragedy is ade- 
ceit, and its representations no realities. The near- 
er it approaches the reality, and the further it re- 
moves us from all idea of fiction, the more perfect 
is its power. But be its power of what kind it will, 
it never approaches to what it represents. Choose 
a day on which to represent the most sublime and 
affecting tragedy we have; appoint the most fa- 
vourite actors, spare no cost upon the scenes and 
decorations; unite the greatest efforts of poetry, 
painting, . and when you have collect- 





ed your audience, just at the moment when their 
minds are erect with expectation, let it be report- 
ed that a state criminal of high rank is on the 
point of being executed in the adjoining square; 
in a moment the emptiness of the theatre would 
demonstrate the comparative weakness of the imi- 
tative arts, and proclaim the triumph of the real 
sympathy. I believe that this notion of our hay- 
ing a simple pain in the reality, yet a delight in 
the representation, arises from hence, that we do 
not sufficiently distinguish what we would by no 
means choose to do, from what we should be ea- 
ger enough to see if it was once done. We de- 
light in seeing things, which so far from doing, 
our heartiest wishes would be to see redressed— 
This noble capital, the pride of England and of 
Europe, I believe no man. is so strangely wicked 
as to desire to see destroyed by a conflagration or 
an earthquake, though he should be removed him- 
self to the greatest distance from the danger.— 
But suppose such a fatal accident to have happen- 
ed, what numbers from all parts would crowd to 
behold the ruins, and among them many who 
would have been content nevertohave seen London 
inits glory! Nor is it, either in real or fictitious dis- 
tresses, our immunity from them which produces 
our delight ; in my own mind I can discover no- 
thinghke it. [apprehend that this mistake is owing 
to a sort of sophism, by which we are frequently 
imposed upon ; it arises from our not distinguish- 
ing between what is indeed a necessary condition 
to our doing or suffering any thing in general, and 
what is the cause of some particular act. If aman 
kills me with a sword, it is a necessary condition 
to this that we should have been both of us alive 
before the fact ; and yetit would be absurd to say, 
that our being both living creatures was the cause 
of his crime and of my death. So itis certain, that 
it is absolutely necessary my life should be out of 
any imminent hazard, before I can take a delight in 
the sufferings of others, real or imaginary, or in- 
deed in any thing else from any cause whatsoever. 
But then it is a sophism to argue from thence, that 
this immunity is the cause of my delight either on 
these or on any occasions. Noone can distinguish 
such a cause of satisfaction in his own mind, | 
believe ; nay, when we do not suffer any very 
acute pain, nor are exposed to any imminent dan- 
ger of our lives, we can feel for others, whilst we 
suffer ourselves ; and often then most when we are 
softened by affliction; we see with pity even dis- 
tresses which we would accept in the place of our 
own. 





SECTION XVI. 
Imitation. 
Tue second passion belonging to society is imi- 


tation, or, if you will, a desire of imitating, and 
consequently a pleasure init. This passion arises 
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from much the same cause with sympathy. For as 
sympathy makes us take a concern in whatever 
men feel, so this affection prompts us to copy what- 
ever they do; and consequently we have a plea- 
sure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to imita- 
tion merely as it is such, without any intervention 
of the reasoning faculty ; but solely from our na- 
tural constitution, which Providence has framed in 
such a manner as to find either pleasure or delight, 
according to the nature of the object, in whatever 
regards the purposes of our being. It is by imita- 
tion far more than by precept, that we learn every 
thing; and what we learn thus, we acquire not 
only more effectually, but more pleasantly. This 
forms our manners, our opinions, our lives. It is 
one of the strongest links of society ; it is a spe- 
cies of mutual compliance, which all men yield 
to each other, without constraint to themselves, 
and which is extremely flattering to all. Herein 
it is that painting and many other agreeable arts 
have laid one of the principal foundations of their 
power. And since, by its influence on our man- 
ners and our passions, it is of such great conse- 
quence, I shall here venture to lay down a rule, 
which may inform us with a good degree of cer- 
tainty when we are to attribute the power of the 
arts to imitation, or to our pleasure in the skill of 
the imitator merely, and when to sympathy, or 
some other cause in conjunction with it. When 
the object represented in poetry or painting is such 
as we could have no desire of seeing in the reality, 
then I may be sure that its power in poetry or 
painting is owing to the power of imitation, and to 
no cause operating in the thing itself. So it is 
with most of the pieces which the painters call 
still-life. In these a cottage, a dunghill, the mean- 
est and most ordinary utensils of the kitchen, are 
capable of giving us pleasure. But when the ob- 
ject of the painting or poem is such as we should 
run to see if real, let it affect us with what odd 
sort of sense it will, we may rely upon it, that the 
power of the poem or picture is more owing to the 
nature of the thing itself than to the mere effect of 
imitation, or to a consideration of the skill of the 
imitator, however excellent. Aristotle has spoken 
so much and so solidly upon the force of imitation 
in his Poetics, that it makes any further discourse 
upon this subject the less necessary. 


SECTION XVII. 


Ambition. 


ALTHOUGH imitation is one of the great instru- 
ments used by Providence in bringing our nature 
towards its perfection, yet if men gave themselves 
up to imitation entirely, and each followed the 
other, and so on in an eternal circle, it is easy to 
see that there never could be any improvement 
among them. Men must remain as brutes do, the 
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same at the end that they are at this day, and that 
they were in the beginning of the world. Topre- 
vent this, God has planted in man a sense of am- 
bition, and a satisfaction arising from the contem- 
plation of his excelling his fellows in something 
deemed valuable among them. It is this passion 
that drives men to all the ways we seein use of 
signalizing themselves, and that tends to make 
whatever excites in a man the idea of this dis- 
tinction so very pleasant. It has been so strong 
as to make very miserable men take comfort, that 
they were supreme in misery ; and certain it is, 
that where we cannot distinguish ourselves by some- 
thing excellent, we begin to take a complacency 
in some singular infirmities, follies, or defects of 
one kind or other. It is on this principle that flat- 
tery is so prevalent; for flattery is no more than 
what raises in a man’s mind an idea of a prefer- 
ence which he has not. Now, whatever, either on 
good or upon bad grounds, tends to raise a man 
in his own opinion, produces a sort of swelling 
and triumph, that is extremely grateful to the 
human mind; and this swelling is never more 
perceived, nor operates with more force, than when 
without danger we are conversant with terrible 
objects, the mind always claiming to itself some 
part of the dignity and importance of the things 
which it contemplates. Hence proceeds what 
Longinus has observed of that glorying sense of 
inward greatness, that alweys fills the reader of 
such passages in poets and orators as are sublime ; 
itis what every man must have felt in himself 
upon such occasions. 


SECTION XVIII. 
The Recapitulation. 


To draw the whole of what has been said into 
a few distinct points:—The passions which be- 
long to self-preservation turn on pain and dan- 
ger; they are simply painful when their causes 
immediately affect us; they are delightful when 
we have an idea of pain and danger, without being 
actually in such circumstances; this delight I 
have not called pleasure, because it turns on pain, 
and because it is different enough from any idea 
of positive pleasure. Whatever excites this de- 
light, I cali sublime. The passions belonging to 
self-preservation are the strongest of all the pas- 
sions. 

The second head to which the passions are re 
ferred with relation to their final cause, is society. 
There are two sorts of societies. The first is, the 
society of sex. ‘The passion belonging to this is 
called Jove, and it contains a mixture of lust ; its 
object is the beauty of women. The other is the 
great society with man and all other animals. The 
passion subservient to this is called likewise love, 
but it has no mixture of lust, = its object is 
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beauty; which is a name I shall apply to all 
such qualities in things as induce in us a sense of 
affection and tenderness, or some other passion the 
mest nearly resembling these. The passion of 
love has its rise in positive pleasure ; it is, like all 
things which grow out of pleasure, capable of be- 
ing mixed with a mode of uneasiness, that is, when 
an idea of its object is excited in the mind with an 
idea at the same time of having irretrievably lost 
it. This mixed sense of pleasure I have not called 
pain, because it turns upon actual pleasure, and 
because it is, both in its cause and in most of its 
effects, of a nature altogether different. 

Next to the general passion we have for society, 
to a choice in which we are directed by the plea- 
sure we have in the object, the particular passion 
under this head called sympathy has the greatest 
extent. The nature of this passion is, to put us 
in the place of another in whatever circumstance 
he is in, and to affect us in a like manner; sothat 
this passion may, as the occasion requires, turn 
either on pain or pleasure : but with the modifica- 
tions mentioned in some cases in sect. 11. As to 
imitation and preference, nothing more need be 
said. 


SECTION XIX. 
The Conclusion. 


. »casKVED that an attempt to range and me- 
thodize some of our most leading passions, would 
be a good preparative to such an inquiry as we 
are going to make in the ensuing discourse. The 
passions Ihave mentioned are almost the only 
ones which it can be necessary to consider in our 
present design; though the variety of the passions 
is great, and worthy in every branch of that va- 
riety of an attentive investigation. The more ac- 
curately we search mto the human mind, the 
stronger traces we every where find of his wisdom 
who made it. If a discourse on the use of the 
parts of the body may be considered as an hymn to 
the Creater ; the use of the passions, which are 
the organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praise 
to him, nor wiyproductive to ourselves of that no- 
ble and uncommon union of science and admira- 
tion, which a contemplation of the works of infi- 
nite wisdom alone can afford to a rational mind ; 
whilst, referring to him whatever we find of right 
or good or fair in ourselves, discovering his strength 
and wisdom even in our own weakness and 1m- 
perfection, honouring them where we discover 
them clearly, and adoring their profundity where 
we are lost in our search, we may be inqtuisitive 
without impertinence, and elevated withov t pride ; 
we may be admitted, if I may dare to sary so, into 
the counsels of the Almighty by a con‘sideration 
of his works. The elevation of the mind ought to 
be the — end of all our studiess, which if 
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they do. not in some measure effect, they are of 
very little service tous. But besides this great 
purpose, a consideration of the rationale of our 
passions seems to me very necessary for all who 
would affect them upon solid and sure principles, 
It is not enough to know them in general: to af. 
fect them after a delicate manner, or to judge pro- 
perly of any work designed to affect them, we 
should know the exact boundaries of their jurisdic- 
tions; we should pursue them through all their 
variety of operations, and pierce into the inmost, 
and what might appear inaccessible parts of our 
nature, 


Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibra. 


Without all this it is possible for a man, after a 
confused manner, sometimes to satisfy his own 
mind of the truth of his work ; but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to go by, nor can 
he ever make his propositions sufficiently clear to 
others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and 
those who cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have without this critical knowledge succeeded 
well in their several provinces, and will succeed ; 
as among artificers there are many machines 
made and even invented without any exact know- 
ledge of the principles they are governed by. It 
is, 1 own, not uncommon to be wrong in theory 
and right in practice; and we are happy that it is 
so. Men often act right from their feelings, who 
afterwards reason but ill on them from principle; 
but as it is impossible to avoid an attempt at such 
reasoning, and equally impossible to prevent its 
having some influence on our practice, surely it is 
worth taking some pains to have it just, and found- 
ed on the basis of sure experience. We might 
expect that the artists themselves would have 
been our surest guides; but the artists have been 
too much occupied in the practice: the philoso- 
phers have done little ; and what they have done, 
was mostly with a view to their own schemes and 
systems: and as for those called critics, they have 
generally sought the rule of the arts in the wrong 
place ; they sought it among poems, pictures, en- 
gravings, statues, and buildings. But art can 
never give the rules that make an art. This is, l 
believe, the reason why artists in general, and 
poets principally, have been confined in so narrow a 
circle ; they have been rather imitators of one ano- 
ther than of nature; and this with so faithful an 
uniformity, and to so remote an antiquity, that it 
is hard to say who gave the first model. Critics 
follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. 
I can judge but poorly of any thing, whilst I mea- 
sure it by no other standard than itself. The true 
standard of the arts is in every man’s power ; and 
an easy observation of ‘he most common, some- 
times of the meanest things in nature, will give 
the truest lights, where the greatest sagacity 
and industry that slights such observation, must 
leave usin the dark, or, what is worse, amuse and 
mislead_us by false lights. In an inquiry it is 
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almost every thing to be once ina right road. I 
am satisfied I have done but little by these obser- 
vations considered in themselves; and I never 
should have taken the pains to digest them, much 
less should I have ever ventured to publish them, 
if I was not convinced that nothing tends more to 
the corruption of science than to suffer it to stag- 
nate. ‘These waters must be troubled before they 
can exert their virtues. A man who works be- 
yond the surface of things, though he may be 
wrong himself, yet he clears the way for others, 
and may chance to make even his errors subser- 
vient tothe cause of truth. In the following parts 
I shall inquire what things they are that cause in 
us the affections of the sublime and beautiful, as in 
this I have considered the affections themselves. 
I only desire one favour, that no part of this dis- 
course may be judged of by itself, and indepen- 
dently of the rest; for I am sensible I have not 
disposed my materials to abide the test of a cap- 
tious controversy, but of a sober and even forgiv- 
ing examination ; that they are not armed at all 
points for battle, but dressed to visit those who 
are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 


PART U.—SECTION I. 
Of the Passion caused by the Sublime. 


Tue passion caused by the great and sublime 
in nature, when those causes operate most pow- 
erfully, is astonishment ; and astonishment is that 
state of the soul, in which all its motions are 
suspended, with some degree of horrour.* In this 
case the mind is so entirely filled with its object, 
that it cannot entertain any other, nor by conse- 
quence reason on that object which employs it. 
Hence arises the great power of the sublime, that, 
far from heing produced by them, it anticipates 
our reasonings, and hurries us on by an irresisti- 
ble force. Astonishment, as I have said, is the 
effect of the sublime in its highest degree; the 
inferiour effects are admiration, reverence, and 
respect. 


SECTION I. 
Terrour, 
No passion so effectually robs the mind of all 
its powers of acting and reasoning as fear.}| For 


fear being an apprehension of pain or death, it 
operates in a manner that resembles actual pain. 


* Part. I. sect. 3, 4, 7. 
Tt Part IV. sect. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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Whatever therefore is terrible, with regard to 

sight, is sublime too, whether this cause of terrour 

be endued with greatness of dimensions or not; 

for it is impossible to look on any thing as trifling, 

or contemptible, that may be dangerous. There 

are many animals, who, though far from being 

large, are yet capable of raising ideas of the sub- 

lime, because they are considered as objects of 
terrour; as serpents and poisonous animals of 
almost all kinds. And to things of great dimen- 

sions, if we annex an adventitious idea of ter- 

rour, they become without comparison greater. A 

level plain of a vast extent on land, is certainly no 
mean idea ; the prospect of such a plain may be 
as extensive as a prospect of the ocean : but can it 
ever fill the mind with any thing so great as the 
ocean itself? This is owing to several causes ; but 
it is owing to none more than this, that the ocean 
is an object of no small terrour. Indeed terrour is 
in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or la- 
tently, the ruling principle of the sublime. Se- 
veral languages beara strong testimony to the 
affinity of these ideas, They frequently use the 
same word, to signify indifferently the modes of 
astonishment or admiration and those of terrour. 
Oapbcs is in Greek, either fear or wonder ; deivos is 
terrible or respectable; aids, to reverence or to fear. 
Vereor in Latin, is what adswis in Greek. The 
Romans used the verb stupeo, aterm which strongly 
marks the state of an astonished mind, to express 
the effect either of sumple fear, or of astonishment ; 
the word attonitus (thunder-struck) is equally 
expressive of the alliance of these ideas; and 
do not the French etonnement, and the Eng- 
lish astonishment and amazement, point out as 
clearly the kindred emotions which attend fear 
and wonder? “They who have a more general 
knowledge of languages, could produce, I make 
no doubt, many other and equally striking exar- 
ples. 


SECTION Ul. 
Obscurity. 


To make any thing very terrible, obscurity* 
seems in general to be necessary. When we 
know the full extent of any danger, when we can 
accustom our eyes to it, a great deal of the ap- 
prehension vanishes. Every one will be sensible 
of this, who considers how greatly night adds to 
our dread, in all cases of danger, and how much 
the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which none can 
form clear ideas, affect minds which give credit to 
the popular tales concerning such sorts of beings. 
Those despotic governments, which are founded 
on the passions of men, and principally on the 
passion of fear, keep their chief as much as may 


* Part IV, sect. 14, 15, 16. 
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be from the public eye. The policy has been the 
same in many cases of religion. Almost all the 
heathen temples were dark. Even in the barba- 
rous temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is 
consecrated to his worship. For this purpose too 
the druids performed all their ceremonies in the 
bosom of the darkest woods, and in the shade of 
the oldest and most spreading oaks. No person 
seems better to have understood the secret of 
heightening, or of setting terrible things, if 1 may 
use the expression, in their strongest light, by the 
force of a judicious obscurity, than Milton. His 
description of death in the second book is admira- 
bly studied ; it is astonishing with whata gloomy 
pomp, with what a significant and expressive un- 
certainty of strokes and colouring, he has finish- 
ed the portrait of the king of terrours: 
—————T he other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable, in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d ; 
For each seem’d either ; black he stood as night ; 
Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as hell ; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seem’d his head 
The likeness of a Langly crown had on. 

In this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, 
terrible, and sublime to the last degree. 





SECTION IV. 


Of the Difference between Clearness and Obscurity 
with regard to the Passions. 


Ir is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
another to make it affecting to the imagination. If 
I make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a 
landscape, I present a very clear idea of those ob- 
jects ; but then (allowing for the effect of imitation, 
which is something) my picture can at most affect 
only as the palace, temple, or landscape, would 
have affected in the reality. On the other hand, 
the most lively and spirited verbal description I 
can give, raises a very obscure and imperfect idea 
of such objects; but then it is in my power to 
raise a stronger emotion by the description than I 
could do by the best painting. This experience 
constantly evinces. ‘The proper manner of con- 
veying the affections of the mind from one to ano- 
ther, is by words ; there is a great insufficiency in 
all other methods of communication ; and so far 
is a clearness of imagery from being absolutely 
necessary to an influence upon the passions, that 
they may be considerably operated upon, without 
presenting any image at all, by certain sounds 
adapted to that purpose; of which we have a 
sufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
effects of instrumental music. In reality, a great 
clearness helps but little towards affecting the pas- 
sions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all enthu- 
siasms whatsoever. 
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SECTION [iy.] 
The same Subject Continued, 


Tuere are two verses in Horace’s Art of Poe- 
try that seem to contradict this opinion, for which 
reason I shall take a little more pains in clearingit 
up. ‘The verses are, 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticism, 
wherein he gives painting the preference to poetry 
in the article of moving the passions; principally 
on account of the greater clearness of the ideas it 
represents. I believe this excellent judge was led 
into this mistake (if it be a mistake) by his sys- 
tem, to which he found it more conformable than! 
imagine it will be found by experience. I know 
several who admire and love painting, and yet who 
regard the objects of their admiration in that art 
with coolness enough in comparison of that warmth 
with which they are animated by affecting pieces 
of poetry or rhetoric. Among the common sort of 
people, I never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their passions. It is true, that 
the best sorts of painting, as well as the best sorts 
of poetry, are not much understood in that sphere, 
But it is most certain, that their passions are very 
strongly roused by a fanatic preacher, or by the 
ballads of Chevy-chace, or the Children in the 
Wood, and by other little popular poems and tales 
that are current in that rank of life. I do not know 
of any paintings, bad or good, that produce the 
same effect. So that poetry, with all its obscurity, 
has a more general, as well as a more powerful 
dominion over the passions, than the other art. 
And I think there are reasons in nature, why the 
obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be 
more affecting than the clear. It is our ignorance 
of things that causes all our admiration, and chiefly 
excites our passions. Knowledge and acquuint- 
ance make the most striking causes affect but lit- 
tle, Itis thus with the vulgar; and all men ure 
asthe vulgar in what they do not understand. 
The ideas of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
most affecting we have: and yet perhaps thereis 
nothing of which we really understand so little, as 
of infinity and eternity. Wedo not any where 
meet a more sublime description than this justly 
celebrated one of Milton, wherein he gives the 
portrait of Satan with a dignity so suitable to the 
subject : 


He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur’d: as when the sun new ris’n 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams , or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations ; and with a fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs 
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Here is a very noble picture ; and in what does 
this poetical picture consist? in images of a tow- 
er, an archangel, the sun rising through mists, or 
in an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, and the re- 
yolutions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out 
of itself, by a crowd of great and confused im- 
ages ; which affect because they are crowded and 
confused. For separate them, and you lose much 
of the greatness ; and join them, and you infal- 
libly lose the clearness. The images raised by 
poetry are always of this obscure kind; though 
in general the effects of poetry are by no means 
to be attributed to the images it raises; which 
point we shall examine more at large hereafter.* 
But painting, when we have allowed for the plea- 
sure of imitation, can only affect simply by the 
images it presents; and even in painting, a judi- 
cious obscurity in some things contributes to the 
effect of the picture ; because the images in paint- 
ing are exactly similar fo those in nature ; and in 
nature, dark, confused, uncertain images have a 
greater power on the fancy to form the grander 
passions, than those have which are more clear 
and determinate. But where and when this ob- 
servation may be applied to practice, and how far 
it shall be extended, will be better deduced from 
the nature of the subject, and from the occasion, 
than from any rules that can be given. 

I am sensible that this idea has met with oppo- 
sition, and is likely still to be rejected by several. 
But let it be considered, that hardly any thing can 
strike the mind with its greatness, which does 
not make some sort of approach towards infinity ; 
which nothing can do whilst we are able to per- 
ceive its bounds ; but to see an object distinctly, 
and to perceive its bounds, is one and the same 
thing. A clear idea is therefore another name for 
a little idea. There is a passage in the book of 
Job amazingly sublime, and this sublimity is prin- 
cipally due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing 
described: In thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, fear came 
upon me and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face. 
The hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I 
could not discern the form thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes ; there was silence; and I heard 
a voice,—Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 
We are first prepared with the utmost solemnity 
for the vision ; we are first terrified, before we are 
let even into the obscure cause of our emotion ; 
but when this grand cause of terrour makes its 
appearance, what is it? is it not wrapt up in the 
shades of its own incomprehensible darkness, 
more awful, more striking, more terrible, than the 
liveliest description, than the clearest painting, 
could possibly represent it? When painters have 
attempted to give us clear representations of these 
very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I think, 
almost always failed ; insomuch that I have been 
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at a lose, in all the pictures I have seen of hell, 
whether the painter did not intend something lu- 
dicrous. Several painters have handled a subject 
of this kind with a view of assembling as many 
horrid phantoms as their imaginations could sug- 
gest ; but all the designs I have chanced to meet 
of the temptations of St. Anthony, were rather a 
sort of odd, wild grotesques, than any thing capa- 
ble of producing a serious passion. In all these 
subjects poetry is very happy. Its apparitions, 
its chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures, 
are grand and affecting; and though Virgil’s 
Fame, and Homer’s Discord, are obscure, they 
are magnificent figures. These figures in paint- 
ing would be clear enough, but I fear they might 
become ridiculous. 


SECTION VY. 
Power. 


Besipes those things which directly suggest the 
idea of danger, and those which produce a simi- 
lar effect from a mechanical cause, I know of 
nothing sublime, which is not some modification 
of power. And this branch rises as naturally as 
the other two branches, from terrour, the common 
stock of every thing that is sublime. The idea 
of power, at first view, seems of the class of those 
indifferent ones, which may equally belong to pain 
or to pleasure. But in reality, the affection 
arising from the idea of vast power is extremely 
remote from that neutral character. For first, 
we must remember,* that the idea of pain, in its 
highest degree, is much stronger than the highest 
degree of pleasure ; and that it preserves the 
same superiority through all the subordinate gra- 
dations. From hence it is, that where the chances 
for equal degrees of suffering or enjoyment are 
in any sort equal, the idea of suffering must al- 
ways be yxevalent. And indeed the ideas of 
pain, and above all of death, are so very affect- 
ing, that whilst we remain in the presence of 
whatever is supposed to have the power of in- 
flicting either, it is impossible to be perfectly free 
fromterrour. Again, we know by experience, that 
for the enjoyment of pleasure, no great efforts of 
power are at all necessary ; nay, we know, that 
such efforts would go a great way towards destroy- 
ing our satisfaction ; for pleasure must be stolen, 
and not forced upon us; pleasure follows the 
will; and therefore we are generally affected 
with it by many things of a force greatly infe- 
riour to our own. But pain is always inflicted 
by a power in some way superiour, because we 
never submit to pain willingly, So that strength, 
violence, pain, and terrour, are ideas that rush in 
upon the mind together. Look at a man, or any 
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other anunal of prodigious strength, and what is 
your idea before reflection? Isit that this strength 
will be subservient to you, to your ease, to your 
pleasure, to your interest in any sense? No; 
the emotion you feel is, lest this enormous 
strength should be employed to the purposes of 
rapine* and destriction. ‘That power derives all 
its sublimity from the terrour with which it is 
generally accompanied, will appear evidently 
from its effect in the very few cases in which it 
may be possible to strip a considerable degree 
of strength of its ability to hurt. When you do 
this, you spoil it of every thing sublime, and it im- 
mediately becomes contemptible. An ox isa crea- 
ture of vast strength, buthe is an innocent creature, 
extremely serviceable, and not at all dangerous ; 
for which reason the idea of an ox is by no means 
grand. A bull is strong too: but his strength is 
of another kind; often very destructive, seldom 
(at least among us) of any use in our business; 
the idea of a bull is therefore great, and it has fre- 
quently a place in sublime descriptions, and ele- 
vatingcomparisons. Let uslook at another strong 
animal, in the two distinct lights in which we may 
consider him. The horse in the light of an useful 
beast, fit for the plough, the road, the draft; in 
every social useful light, the horse has nothing su- 
blime: but is it thus that we are affected with him, 
whose neck is clothed with thunder, the glory of 
whose nostrils is terrible, who swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage, neither believeth that it is 
the sound of the trumpet? In this description the 
useful character of the horse entirely disappears,and 
the terrible and sublime blaze out together. We 
have continually about us animals of a strength 
that is considerable, but not pernicious. Among 
these we never look for the sublime ; it comes upon 
us in the gloomy forest, and in the howling wilder- 
ness, in the form of the lion, the tiger, the panther, 
or rhinoceros. Wheneverstrength is only useful, 
and employed for our benefit or our pleasure, then 
it is never sublime ; for nothing can act agreeably 
to us, that does not act in conformity to our will ; 
but to act agreeably to our will, it must be subject 
to us, and therefore can never be the cause of a 
grand and« dingconception. Thedescription 
of the wild ass, in Job, is worked up into no small 
sublimity, merely by insisting on his freedom, and 
his setting mankind at defiance; otherwise the 
description of such an animal could have nothing 
noble in it. Who hath loosed (says he,) the bands 
of the wild ass ? whose house I have made the wil- 
derness, and the barren land his dwellings. He 
scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the voice of the driver. The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture. The magnificent description 
of the unicorn and of leviathan in the same book 
is full of the same heightening circumstances : 
Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee? canst 
thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? 
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wilt thou trust him because his strength is great ?— 
Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ?—~will 
he make a covenant with thee ? wilt thou take him 
for a servant for ever? shall not one be cast down 
even at the sight of him? In short, wheresoever we 
find strength, and in what light soever we ook 
upon power, we shall all along observe tie sublime 
the concomitant of terrour, and contempt the at- 
tendant on a strength that is subservient and innox- 
ious. The race of dogs in many of their kinds 
have generally a competent degree of strength and 
swiftness; and they exert these and other valua- 
ble qualities which they possess, greatly to our 
convenience and pleasure. Dogs are indeed the 
most social, affectionate, and amiable animals of 
the whole brute creation; but love approaches 
much nearer to contempt than is commonly im- 
agined ; and accordingly, though we caress dogs, 
we borrow from them anappellation of the most des- 
picible kind, when we employ terms of reproach ; 
and this appellation is the common mark of the last 
vileness and contempt in every language. Wolves 
havenot more strength than several species of dogs; 
but, on account of their unmanageable fierceness, 
the idea ofa wolf is not despicable ; it isnot exclu- 
ded from grand descriptions and similitudes. Thus 
we are affected by strength, which is natural power. 
The power which arises from institution in kings 
and commanders, has the same connection with 
terrour. Sovereigns are frequently addressed with 
the title of dread majesty. And it may be observ- 
ed, that young persons little acquainted with the 
world, and who have not been used to approach 
men in power, and commonly struck with an awe 
which takes away the free use of their faculties, 
When I prepared my seat in the street, (says Job,) 
the young men saw me, and hid themselves. In- 
deed, so natural is this timidity with regard to 
power, and so strongly does it inhere in our con- 
stitution, that very few are able to con quer it, but 
by mixing much in the business of the great world, 
or by using no small violence to their natural dis- 
positions. 1 know some people are of opinion, that 
no awe, no degree of terrour, accompanies the idea 
of power: and have hazarded to affirm, that we 
can contemplate the idea of God himself, without 
any such emotion. I purposely avoided, when I first 
considered the subject, to introduce this idea of 
that great and tremendous Being, as an example 
in an argument so light as this; though it fre- 
quently occurred to me, not as an objection to, but 
as a strong confirmation of, my notions in this mat- 
ter. [hope, inwhat I am going tosay, I shall avoid 
presumption, where it is almost impossible for any 
mortal to speak with strict propriety. I say then, 
that whilst we consider the Godhead merely as he 
is an object of the understanding, which forms a 
complex idea of power, wisdom, justice, goodness, 
all stretched to a degree far exceeding the bounds 
of our comprehension, whilst we consider the Di- 
vinity in this refined and abstracted light, the im- 
agination and passions are little or nothing affect- 
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ed. But because we are bound, by the condition 
of our nature, to ascend to these pure and intellec- 
tual ideas, through the medium o/ sensible images, 
and to judge of these divine qualities by their 
evident acts and exertions, it becomes extremely 
hard to disentangle our idea of the cause from the 
effect by which we are led to know it. Thus 
when we contemplate the Deity, his attributes 
and their operation coming united on the mind, 
from a sort of sensible image, and as such are ca- 
pable of affecting the imagination. Now, though 
in a just idea of the Deity, perhaps none of his at- 
tributes are predominant, yet to our imagination, 
his power is by far the most striking. Some re- 
flection, some comparing, is necessary to satisfy 
us of his wisdom, his justice, and his goodness. 
To be struck with his power, it is only neces- 
sary that we should open our eyes. But whilst 
we contemplate so vast an object, under the arm, 
as it were, of Almighty power, and invested upon 
every side with omnipresence, we shrink into the 
minuteness of our own nature, and are, in a man- 
ner, annihilated before him. And though a con- 
sideration of his other attributes may relieve in 
some measure our apprehensions ; yet no convic- 
tion of the justice with which it is exercised, nor 
the merey with which it is tempered, can wholly 
remove the terrour that naturally arises from a force 
which nothing can withstand. If we rejoice, we 
rejoice with trembling: and even whilst we are 
receiving benefits, we cannot but shudder at a 
power which can confer benefitsof such mighty im- 
portance. When the prophet David contemplated 
the wonders of wisdom and power which are dis- 
played in the economy of man, he seems to be 
struck with a sort of divine horrour, and cries out, 
Fearfully and wonderfully am I made! An hea- 
then poet has a sentiment of a similar nature ; 
Horace looks upon it as the last effort of philo- 
sophical fortitude, to behold without terrour and 
amazement, this immense and glorious fabric of 
the universe : 
Hunc solem, et stellas, et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectant. 
Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected of giving 
way to superstitious terrours ; yet when he sup- 
poses the whole mechanism of nature laid open 
by the master of his philosophy, his transport on 
this magnificent view, which he has represented in 
the colours of such bold and lively poetry, is over- 
cast with a shade of secret dread and horrour : 
His tibi me rebus quedam divina voluptas 
Percipit, atque horror, quod sic Natura tua vi 
Tam manifesta patet ex omni parte retecta. 
But the scripture alone can supply ideas answer- 
able to the majesty of this subject. In the scrip- 
ture, wherever God is represented as appearing or 
speaking, every thing terrible in nature is called 
up to heighten the awe and solemnity of the divine 
presence. The psalms, and the prophetical books, 
are crowded with instances of this kind. The earth 
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shook (says the psalmist,) the heavens also dropped 
at the presence of the Lord. And, what is remark- 
able, the painting preserves the same character, 
not only when he is supposed descending to take 
vengeance upon the wicked, but even when he ex- 
erts the like plenitude of power, in acts of benefi- 
cence to mankind. Tremble, thou earth ! at the pre- 
sence of the Lord; at the presence of the God of 
Jacob; which turned the rock into standing water, 
the flint into a fountain of waters! It were end- 
less to enumerate all the passages, both in the sa- 
cred and profane writers, which establish the ge- 
neral sentiment of mankind, concerning the inse- 
parable union of a sacred and reverential awe, 
with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the com- 
mon maxim, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. ‘This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, false with regard 
to the origin of religion. The maker of the maxim 
saw how inseparable these ideas were, without con- 
sidering that the notion of some great power must 
be always precedent to our dread of it. But this 
dread must necessarily follow the idea of such a 
power, when it is once excited in the mind. It is 
on this principle that true religion has, and must 
have, so large a mixture of salutary fear; and 
that false religions have generally nothing else but 
fear to support them. Before the Christian reli- 
gion had, as it were, humanized the idea of the 
Divinity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, 
there was very little said of the love of God. The 
followers of Plato have something of it, and only 
something ; the other writers of pagan antiquity, 
whether poets or philosophers, nothing at all. 
And they who consider with what infinite atten- 
tion, by what a disregard of every perishable ob- 
ject, through what long habits of piety and con- 
templation it is, any man is able to attain an en- 
tire love and devotion to the Diety, will easily 
perceive, that it is not the first, the most natural, 
and the most striking effect which proceeds from 
that idea. Thus we have traced power through its 
several gradations unto the highest of all, where 
our imagination is finally lost ; and we find terrour, 
quite throughout the progress, its inseparable 
companion, and growing along with it, as far as 
we can possibly trace them. Now as power is 
undoubtedly a capital source of the sublime, this 
will point out evidently from whence its energy is 
derived, and to what class of ideas we ought to 
unite it. 


SECTION VI. 
Privation. 


Aut general privations are great, because they 
are all terrible ; Vacwity, Darkness, Solitude, and 
Silence. With what a fire of imagination, yet 
with what severity of judgment, has Virgil amase- 
ed all these circusnstances, where bs knows that 
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all the images of a tremendous dignity ought to 
be united, at the mouth of hell! where, before he 
unlocks the secrets of the great deep, he seems to 
be seized with a religious horrour, and to retire 
astonished at the boldness of his own design : 


Dii quibus imperium est animarum, umbreque— 
silentes ! 

Et Chaos, et Plegethon! loca nocte silentia late? 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui! sit numine vestro 

Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas ! 

Ibant obscuri, sola sub nocte, per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regina. 


Ye subterraneous gods! whose awful sway 
The gliding ghosts, and silent shades obey ; 

O Chaos, hoar! and Phlegethon profound | 
Whose solemn empire stretches wide around! 
Give me, ye gun tremendous powers, to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depth of hell : 
Give me your mighty secrets to displa 

From those black realms of darkness to the day. 


Pitt. 
Obscure they went through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 


Drypes. 


SECTION VII. 
Vastness. 


GreatNess* of dimension is a powerful cause 
of the sublime. ‘This is too evident, and the ob- 
servation too common, to need any illustration ; it 
is not so common to consider in what ways great- 
ness of dimension, vastness of extent or quantity, 
has the most striking effect. For certainly, there 
are ways, and modes, wherein the same quantity 
of extension shall produce greater effects than itis 
found to do in others. Extension is either in 
length, height, or depth. Of these the length 
strikes least; an hundred yards of even ground 
will never work such an effect as a tower an hun- 
dred yards high, or a rock or mountain of that al- 
titude. I am apt to imagine likewise, that height 
is less grand than depth; and that we are more 
struck at looking down from a precipice, than 
looking up atan object of equal height; but of 
that I am not very positive. A perpendicular has 
more force in forming the sublime that an inclined 
plane ; and the effects of a rugged and broken 
surface seem stronger than where it is smooth and 
polished. It would carry us out of our way to 
enter in this place into the cause of these appear- 
ances; but certain it is they afford a large and 
“ruitful field of speculation. However, it may not 
ye amiss to add to these remarks upon magnitude, 
chat as the great extreme of dimension is sublime, 
so the last extreme of littleness is insome mea- 
sure sublime likewise; when we attend to the in- 
finite divisibility of matter, when we pursue ani- 
mal life into these excessively small, and yet or- 
ganised beings, that escape the nicest inquisition 
of the sense, when we push our discoveries yet 
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downward, and consider those creatures so many 
degrees yet smaller, and the still diminishing scale 
of existence, in tracing which the imagination is lost 
as well as the sense, we become amazed and con- 
founded at the wonders of minuteness ; nor can we 
distinguish in its effect this extreme of littleness 
from the vast itself. For division must be infinite 
as well as addition ; because the idea of a per- 
fect unity can no more be arrived at, than that 
of a complete whole, to which nothing may be 
added. 





SECTION VIII. 
Infinity. 


Anoruer source of the sublime is infinity ; if it 
does not rather belong to the last. Infinity has a 
tendency to fill the mind with that sort of delight- 
ful horrour, which is the most genuine effect, and 
truest test of the sublime. There are scarce any 
things which can become the objects of our senses, 
that are really and in their own nature infinite. 
But the eye not being able to perceive the bounds 
of many things, they seem to be infinite, and they 
produce the same effects as if they were really so. 
We are deceived in the like manner, if the parts 
of some large object are so continued to any indefi- 
nite number, that the imagination meets no check 
which may hinder its extending them at pleasure. 

Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the 
mind, by a sort of mechanism, repeats it long af- 
ter the first cause has ceased to operate.* After 
whirling about, when we sit down, the objects 
about us still seemto whirl. After a long succes- 
sion of noises, as the fall of waters, or the beating 
of forge hammers, the hammers beat and the wa- 
ter roars in the imagination long after the first 
sounds have ceased to aflect it; and they die away 
at last by gradations which are scarely percepti- 
ble. If you hold upa straight pole, with your eye 
to one end, it will seem extended to a length al- 
most incredible.t Place a number of uniform and 
equidistant marks on this pole, they will cause the 
same deception, and seem multiplied without end. 
The senses, strongly affected in some one manner, 
eannot quickly change their tenour or adapt theim- 
selves to other things; but they continue in their 
old channel until the strength of the first mover 
decays. ‘This is the reason of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen ; that they remain whole days 
and nights, sometimes whole years, in the constant 
repetition of some rematk, some complaint, or 
song; which having struck powerfully on their 
disordered imagination in the beginning of their 
phrenzy, every repetition reinforces it with new 
strength; and the hurry of their spirits unrestrain- 
ed by the curb of reason, continues it to the end of 
their lives. 


* Part IV. sect. 12. t Part IV. sect. 14. 

















SECTION IX. 
Succession and Uniformity. 


Succession and uniformity of parts are what 
constitute the artificial infinite. 1. Succession ; 
which is requisite that the parts may be continued 
so long and in such a direction, as, by their fre- 
quent impulses on the sense to impress the imagi- 
nation with an idea of their progress beyond their 
actual limits. 2. Uniformity; because if the fig- 
ures of the parts should be changed, the imagina- 
tion at every change finds a check ; you are pre- 
sented at every alteration with the termination 
of one idea, and the beginning of another; by 
which means it becomes impossible to continue 
that uninterrupted progression, which alone can 
stamp on bounded objects the character of infini- 
ty.* Itis in this kind of artificial infinity, I be- 
lieve, we ought to look for the cause why a ro- 
tund has such a noble effect. For in a rotund, 
whether it be a building or a plantation, you can 
no where fix a boundary; turn which way you 
will, the same object still seems to continue, and 
the imagination has no rest. But the parts must be 
uniform, as well as circularly disposed, to give 
this figure its full force; because any difference, 
whether it be in the disposition, or in the figure, or 
even in the colour of the parts, is highly prejudi- 
cial to the idea of infinity, which every change 
must check and interrupt, at every alteration com- 
mencing a new series. On the same principles 
of succession and uniformity, the grand appear- 
ance of the ancient heathen temples, which were 
generally oblong forms, with a range of uniform 
pillars on every side, will be easily accounted for. 
From the same cause also may be derived the 
grand effect of the aisles in many of our own old 
cathedrals. The form of a cross used in some 
churches seems to me not so eligible as the pa- 
rallelogram of the ancients ; at least, I imagine it 
is not so proper for the outside. For, supposing 
the arms of the cross every way equal, if you stand 
in a direction parallel to any of the side walls or 
colonnades, instead of a deception that makes the 
building more extended than it is, you are cut off 
from a considerable part (two thirds) of its actual 
length; and to prevent all possibility of progres- 
sion, the arms of the cross taking a new direction, 
make a right angle with the beam, and thereby 
wholly turn the imagination from the repetition 
of the former idea. Or suppose the spectator 
placed where he may take a direct view of such a 
building, what will be the consequence? the ne- 
cessary consequence will be, that a good part of 
the basis of each angle formed by the intersection 
of the arms of the cross, must be inevitably lost ; 
the whole must of course assume a broken uncon- 


* Mr, Addison, in the Spectators concerning the 
pleasures of the imagination, thinks it is because in 
the rotund at one glance you see half the building, 
This I do not imagine to be the real cause, 
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nected figure ; the lights must be unequal, here 
strong, and there weak ; without that noble gra- 
dation, which the perspective always effects on 
parts disposed uninterruptedly in a right line. 
Some or all of these objections will lie against eve- 
ry figure of a cross, in whatever view you take it. 
I exemplified them in the Greek cross, in which 
these faults appear the most strongly; but they 
appear in some degree in all sorts of crosses. In- 
deed there is nothing more prejudicial to the gran- 
deur of buildings, than to abound in angles ; a fault 
obvious in many; and owing to an inordinate 
thirst for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is 
sure to leave very little true taste. 


SECTION X. 
Magnitude in Building. 


To the sublime in building, greatness of dimen- 
sion seems requisite; for on a few parts, and 
those small, the imagination ca:not rise to any 
idea of infinity. No greatness in the manner can 
effectually compensate for the want of proper di- 
mensions. There is no danger of drawing men 
into extravagant designs by this rule; it carries 
its own caution along with it. Because too great 
a length in buildings destroys the purpose of great- 
ness, which it was intended to promote ; the per- 
spective will lessen it in height as it gains in 
length ; and will bring it at last to a point; turn- 
ing the whole figure into a sort of triangle, the 
poorest in its effect of almost any figure that can 
be presented to the eye. I have ever observed, 
that colonnades and avenues of trees of a mode- 
rate length, were without comparison far grander, 
than when they were suffered to run to immense 
distances. A true artist should put a generous 
deceit on the spectators, and effect the noblest de- 
signs by easy methods. Designs that are vast 
only by their dimensions, are always the sign of a 
common and low imagination. No work of art 
can be great, but as it deceives; to be otherwise 
is the prerogatve of nature only. A good eye will 
fix the medium betwixt an excessive length or 
height, (for the same objection lies against both, ) 
and a short or broken quantity; and perhaps it 
might be ascertained to a tolerable degree of ex- 
actness, if it was my purpose to descend far in- 
to the particulars of any art. 


SECTION XI. 
Infinity in Pleasing Objects. 
Inriniry, though of another kind, causes much 


of our pleasure in agreeable, as well as of our de- 
light in sublime images. The spring is the plea- 
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santest of the seasons ; and the young of most ani- 
mals, though far from being completely fashion- 
ed, afford a more agreeable sensation than the full 
grown; because the imagination is entertained 
with the promise of something more, and does not 
acquiesce in the present object of the sense. In 
unfinished sketches of drawing, I have often seen 
something which pleased me beyond the best fin- 
ishing ; and this I believe proceeds from the cause 
I have just now assigned. 


SECTION XII. 
Difficulty. 


AnorHer* source of greatness is difficulty. 
When any work seems to have required immense 
force and labour to effect it, the idea is grand. 
Stonehenge, neither for disposition nor ornament, 
has any thing admirable; but those huge rude 
masses of stone, set on end, and piled each on 
other, turn the mind on the immense force neces- 
sary for such a work. Nay,the rudeness of the work 
increases this cause of grandeur, as it excludes the 
idea of art and contrivance ; for dexterity produces 
another sort of effect, which is different enough 
from this. 


SECTION XIII. 
Magnificence. 


Maeniricence is likewise a source of the su- 
blime. A great profusion of things, which are 
splendid or valuable in themselves, is magnificent. 
The starry heaven, though it occurs so very fre- 
quently to our view, never fails to excite an idea 
of grandeur. This cannot be owing to the stars 
themselves, separately considered. The number 
is certainly the cause. The apparent disorder 
augments the grandeur, for the appearance of care 
is highly contrary to our ideas of magnificence. 
Besides, the stars lie in such apparent confusion, 
as makes it impossible on ordinary occasions to 
reckon them. This gives them the advantage of 
a sort of infinity. In works of art, this kind of 
grandeur, which consists in multitude, is to be ve- 
ry cautiously admitted; because a profusion of 
excellent things is not to be attained, or with too 
much difficulty ; and because in many cases this 
splendid confusion would destroy all use, which 
should be attended to in most of the works of art 
with the greatest care ; besides it is to be consi- 
dered, that unless you can produce an appear- 
ance of infinity by your disorder, you will have 
disorder only without magnificence. ‘There are, 


* Part IV. sect, 4, 5, 6. 
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however, a sort of fire-works, and some other 
things, that in this way succeed well, and are tru- 
ly grand. There are also many descriptions in 
the poets and orators, which owe their sublimity 
to a richness and profusion of images, in which 
the mind is so dazzled as to make it impossible to 
attend to that coherence and agreement of the al- 
lusions, which we should require on every other 
occasion. I do not now remember a more strik- 
ing example of this, than the description which 
is given of the king’s army in the play of Henry 
the Fourth : 

_———_——— All furnish’d, all in arms 

All plum’d like ostriches that with the wind 

Baited like eagles having lately bathed : 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun in midsummer, 

Wonton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury ; 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an ange dropped from the clouds 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus. 

In that excellent book, so remarkable for the 
vivacity of its descriptions, as well as the solidity 
and penetration of its sentences, the Wisdom of 
the son of Sirach, there is a noble panegyric 
ou the high priest Simon the son of Onias; 
and it is a very fine example of the point before 
us: 
How was he honoured in the midst of the people, in 
his coming out of the sanctuary! He was as the morn- 
ing star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at the 
full ; as the sun shining upon the temple of the Most 
High, and as the rainbow gwwing light in the bright 
clouds: and as the flower of roses in the spring of the 
year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as the frank- 
incense tree in summer ; as fire and incense in the cen- 
ser, and as a vessel of gold set with precious stones ; as 
a fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and as a cypress 
which groweth up to the clouds. When he put on the 
robe of honour, and was clothed with the perfection of 
glory, when he went up to the holy altar, he made the 
garment of holiness honourable. He himself stood by 
the hearth of the altar, compassed with his brethren round 
about ; as a young cedar in Libanus, and as palm 
trees compassed they him about. So were all the sons 
of Aaron in their glory, and the oblations of the Lordin 
their hands, &c. 


SECTION XIV. 
Light. 


Havine considered extension, so far as it is ca- 
pable of raising ideas of greatness ; colour comes 
next under consideration. All colours depend on 
light. Light therefore ought previously to be ex- 
amined ; and withit its opposite, darkness. With 
regard to light, to make it a cause capable of pro- 
ducing the sublime, it must be attended with some 
circumstances, besides its bare faculty of showing 
other objects. Mere light is too common a thing 
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to make a strong impression on the mind, and 
without a strong impression nothing can be sub- 
lime. Butsuch a light as that of the sun, imme- 
diately exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the 
sense, is a very great idea. Laight of an inferiour 
strength to this, if it moves with great celerity, 
has the same power; for lightning is certainly 
productive of grandeur, which it owes chiefly to 
the extreme velocity of its motion. A quick 
transition from light to darkness, or from darkness 
to light, has yet a greater effect. But darkness is 
more productive of sublime ideas than light. Our 
great poet was convinced of this; and indeed 
so full was he of this idea, so entirely possessed 
with the power of a well-managed darkness, that 
in describing the appearance of the Deity, amidst 
that profusion of magnificent images, which the 
grandeur of his subject provokes him to pour out 
upon every side, he is far from forgetting the ob- 
scurity which surrounds the most incomprehensi- 
ble of all beings, but 


‘With the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne,— 








And what is no less remarkable, our author had 
the secret of preserving this idea, even when he 
seemed to depart the farthest from it, when he de- 
scribes the light and glory which flows from the 
divine presence ; a light which by its very excess 
is converted into a species of darkness. 

Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 
Here is an idea not only poetical in an high de- 
gree, but strictly and philosophically just. Extreme 
light, by overcoming the organs of sight, obliterates 
all objects, so as in its effect exactly to resemble 
darkness. After looking for some time at the sun, 
two black spots, the impression which it leaves, 
seem to dance before our eyes. Thus are two 
ideas as opposite as can be imagined reconciled 
in the extremes of both ; and both in spite of their 
opposite nature, brought to concur in producing 
the sublime. And this is not the only instance 
wherein the opposite extremes operate equally in 
favour of the sublime, which in all things abhors 
mediocrity. 


SECTION XV. 
Light in Building. 


As the management of light is a matter of impor- 
tance in architecture, it is worth inquiring, how 
far this remark is applicable to building. I think 
then, that all edifices calculated to produce an 
idea of the sublime, ought rather to be dark and 
gloomy, and this for two reasons ; the first is, 
that darkness itself on other occasions is known 
by experience to have a greater effect on the pas- 
sions than light. The second is, that to make an 
object very striking, we should make it as different 
as possible from the objects with which we have 





been immediately conversant ; when therefore you 
enter a building, you cannot pass into a greater 
light than you had in the open air; to go into 
some few degrees less luminous, can make only a 
trifling change; but to make the transition 
thoroughly striking, you ought to pass from the 
greatest light, to as much darkness as is consistent 
with the uses of architecture. At night the con- 
trary rule will hold, but forthe very same reason ; 
and the more highly a room is then illuminated, 
the grander will the passion be. 


SECTION XVI. 
Colour considered as productive of the Sublime. 


Amone colours, such as are soft or cheerful 
(except perhaps a strong red which is cheerful) 
are unfit to produce grand images. An ivamense 
mountain covered with a shining greer. turf, is 
nothing, in this respect, to one dark and gloomy ; 
the cloudy sky is more grand than the blue; and 
night more sublime and solemn than day. ‘There- 
fore in historical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery 
can never have a happy effect: and in buildings, 
when the highest degree of the sublime is intend- 
ed, the materials and ornaments ought neither to 
be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor ofa 
pale red, nor violet, nor spotted, but of sad and 
fuscous colours, as black, or brown, or deep pur- 
ple, and the like. Much of gilding, mosaics, 
painting, or statues, contribute but little to the sub- 
lime. This rule need not be put in practice, ex- 
cept where an uniform degree of the most striking 
sublimity is to be produced, and that in every par- 
ticular ; for it ought to be observed, that this 
melancholy kind of greatness, though it be cer- 
tainly the highest, ought not to be studied in all 
sorts of edifices, where yet grandeur must be stu- 
died: in such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources ; witha strict caution how- 
ever against any thing light and riant ; as no- 
thing so effectually deadens the whole taste of the 
sublime. 


SECTION XVII. 
Sound and Loudness. 


Tue eye is not the only organ of sensation, by 
which a sublime passion may be produced. Sounds 
have a great power in these as in most other pas- 
sions. I do not mean words, because words do 
not affect simply by their sounds, but by means 
altogether different. Excessive loudness alone is 
sufficient to overpower the soul, to suspend its ac- 
tion, and to fill it with terrour. The noise of vast 
cataracts, raging storms, — artillery, 
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awakes a great and awful sensation in the mind, 
though we can observe no nicety or artifice in those 
sorts of music. The shouting of multitudes has a 
simiJar effect; and, by the sole strength of the 
sound, so amazes and confounds the imagination, 
that, in this staggering and hurry of the mind, the 
best established tempers can scarcely forbear be- 
ing borne down, and joining in the common cry, 
and common resolution of the crowd. 


SECTION XVIII. 
Suddenness. 


A supprN beginning, or sudden cessation of 
sound of any considerable force, has the same pow- 
er. The attention is roused by this and the fa- 
culties driven forward, as it were, on their guard. 
Whatever either in sights or sounds makes the 
transition from one extreme to the other easy, 
causes no terrour, and consequently can be no 
cause of greatness. In every thing sudden and un- 
expected, we are apt to start; that is, we have a 
perception of danger, and our nature rouses us to 
guard against it. It may be observed that a sin- 
gle sound of some strength, though but of short 
duration, if repeated after intervals, has a grand 
effect. Few things are more awful than the 
striking of a great clock, when the silence of the 
night prevents the attention from being too much 
dissipated. The same may be said of a single 
stroke on a drum, repeated with pauses; and of 
the successive firing of cannon ata distance. All 
the effects mentioned in this section have causes 
very nearly alike. 


SECTION XIX. 
Intermitting. 


A Low, tremulous, intermitting sound, though 
it seems in some respects opposite to that just 
mentioned, is productive of the sublime. It is 
worth while to examine this a little. The fact it- 
self must be determined by every man’s own ex- 
perience and reflection. I have already observed,* 
that night increases our terrour, more perhaps 
than any thing else; it is our nature, when we do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear the 
worst that can happen; and hence it is, that 
uncertainty is so terrible, that we often seek to be 
rid of it, at the hazard of a certain mischief. Now, 
some low, confused, uncertain sounds, leave us in 
the same fearful anxiety concerning their causes, 
that no light, or an uncertain light, does, con- 
cerning the objects that surround us. 


* Section S$. 





ON THE SUBLIME 


Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in sylvis, 





——-—A faint shadow of uncertain light, 

Like as a lamp, whose life doth fade away ; 

Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 

Doth show to him who walks in fear and great af- 
fright. SPENSER, 


But light now appearing, and now leaving us, and 
so off and on, is even nore terrible than total dark- 
ness: anda sort of uncertain sounds are, when 
the necessary dispositions concur, more alarming 
than a total silence. 





SECTION XX. 
The Cries of Animals. 


Suc sounds as imitate the natural inarticulate 
voices of men, or any animals in pain or danger, 
are capable of conveying great ideas ; unless it be 
the well-known voice of some creature, on which 
we are used to look with contempt. The angry 
tones of wild beasts are equally capable of caus- 
ing a great and awful sensation. 


Hinc exaudiri gemitus, ireeque leonum 

Vincla recusantum, et sera sub nocte rudentum; 
Setigerique sues, atque in presepibus ursi 
Sevire ; et forme magnorum wuare luporum, 


It might seem that these modulations of sound 
carry some connection with the nature of the 
things they represent, and are not merely arbi- 
trary; because the natural cries of animals, 
even of those animals with whom we have not 
been acquainted, never fail to make themselves 
sufficiently understood; this cannot be said of 
language, The modifications of sound, which 
may be productive of the sublime, are almost in- 
finite. ‘Those I have mentioned, are only a few 
instances to show on what principles they are all 
built. 


_—— 


SECTION XXI. 


Smell and Taste. Bitters and Stenches. 


Sme ts and tastes have some share too in ideas 
of greatness ; but it is a small one, weak in its 
nature, and confined in its operations. I shall 
only observe, that no smells or tastes can produce 
a grand sensation, except excessive bitters, and 
intolerable stenches. It is true, that these affec- 
tions of the smell and taste, when they are in their 
full force, and Jean directly upon the sensory, are 
simply painful, and accompanied with no sort of 
delight ; but when they are moderated, as ina 
description or narrative, they become sources of 
the sublime, as genuine as any other, and upon 
the very same principle of a moderated pain. “A 
cup of bitterness ;” “to drain the bitter cup of 
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fortune,” “the bitter apples of Sodom ;” these are 
all ideas suitable toa sublime description. Nor 
is this passage of Virgil without sublimity, where 
the stench of the vapour in Albuena conspires so 
happily with the sacred horrour and gloominess 
of that prophetic forest : 


At rex solicitus monstris oracula Fauni 

Fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub alta 
Consulit Albunea, nemorum que maxima sacro 
Fonte sonat; sevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 


In the sixth book, andin a very sublime descrip- 
tion, the poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not 
forgot, nor does it at all disagree with other images 
among which it is introduced : 


Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris, 
Quam super haud ull poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis, tals sese halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 


I have added these examples, because some friends, 
for whose judgment I have great deference, were 
of opinion, that if the sentiment stood nakedly by 
itself, it would be subject, at first view, to burlesque 
and ridicule ; but this I imagine would principal- 
ly arise from considering the bitterness and stench 
in company with mean and contemptible ideas, 
with which it must be owned they are often unit- 
ed ; such an union degrades the sublime in all other 
instances as well asin those. But it is one of the 
tests by which thesublimity ofan image is to betried, 
not whether it becomes mean when associated with 
mean ideas: but whether, when united with im- 
ages of an allowed grandeur, the whole composi- 
tion is supported with dignity. Things which are 
terrible are always great; but when things possess 
disagreeable qualities, or such as have indeed 
some degree of danger, but ofa danger easily over- 
come, they are merely odious, as toads and spiders. 





SECTION XXII, 
Feeling. Pain. 


Or feeling, little more can be said than that the 
idea of bodily pain, in all the modes-and degrees of 
labour, pain, anguish, torment, is productive of the 
sublime ; and nothing else in this sense can pro- 
duce it. I need not give here any fresh instances, 
as those given in the former sections abundantly 
illustrate a remark, that in reality wants only an 
attention to nature, to be made by every body. 

Having thus run through the causes of the sub- 
lime with reference to all the senses, my first ob- 
servation (sect. 7.) will be found very nearly true ; 
that the sublime is an idea belonging to self-pre- 
servation ; that it is therefore one of the most 
affecting we have ; that its strongest emotion is 
an emotion of distress; and that no pleasure* 


Vide Part I, sect. 6. 
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from a positive cause belongs to it. Numberless 
examples, besides those mentioned, might be 
brought in support of these truths, and many per- 
haps useful consequences drawn from them— 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


THE END OF THE SECOND PART. 





PART Ill.——-SECTION 1. 


Of Beauty. 


Ir is my design to consider beauty as distin- 
guished from the sublime; and, in the course of 
the inquiry, to examine how far it is consistent 
with it.. But previous to this, we must take a short 
review of the opinions already entertained of this 
quality ; which I think are hardly to be reduced 
to any fixed principles; because men are used to 
talk of beauty in a figurative manner, that is to 
say, in a manner extremely uncertain, and indeter- 
minate. By beauty I mean that quality, or those 
qualities in bodies, by which they cause love, or 
some passion similar to it. I confine this defini- 
tion to the merely sensible qualities of things, for 
the sake of preserving the utmost simplicity in a 
subject which must always distract us, whenever 
we take in those various causes of sympathy 
which attach usto any persons or things from se- 
condary considerations, and not from the direct 
force which they have merely on being viewed. 
I likewise distinguish love, by which I mean that 
satisfaction which arises to the mind upon contem- 
plating any thing beautiful, of whatsoever nature 
it may be, from desire or lust ; which is an energy 
of the mind, that hurries us on to the possession 
of certain objects, that do not affect us as they are 
beautiful, but by means altogether different. We 
shali have a strong desire for a woman of no re- 
markable beauty ; whilst the greatest beauty in 
men, or inotheranimals, though it causes love, yet it 
excites nothing at all of desire. Which shows 
that beauty, and the passion caused by beauty, 
which I call love, is different from desire, though 
desire may sometimes operate along with it ; but 
it is to this latter that we must attribute those vio- 
lent and tempestuous passions, and the consequent 
emotions of the body which attend what is called 
love in some of its ordinary acceptations, and not 
to the effects of beauty merely as it is such. 


SECTION Il. 
Proportion not the Cause of Beauty in Vegetables. 


Beavry hath usually been said toconsistin certain 
proportions of parts. On considering the matter, 
I have great reason to doubt whether beauty be 
at all an idea eee | » Proportion 
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relates almost wholly to convenience, as every 
‘dea ot order seems to do; and it must therefore 
be considered as a creature of the understanding, 
rather than a primary cause acting on the senses 
and imagination. It is not by the force of long 
attention and inquiry that we find any object to 
be beautiful; beauty demands no assistance from 
our reasoning; even the willis unconcerned ; the 
appearance of beauty as effectually causes some 
degree of love in us, as the application of ice 
or fire produces the ideas of heat or cold. To 
gain something like a satisfactory conclusion in 
this point, it were well to examine, what proportion 
is; since several who make use of that word, do 
not always seem to understand very clearly the 
force of the term, nor to have very distinct ideas 
concerning the thing itself. Proportion is the mea- 
sure of relative quantity. Since all quantity is 
divisible, it is evident that every distinct part into 
which any quantity is divided, must bear some 
relation to the other parts, or tothe whole. These 
relations give an origin to the idea of proportion. 
They are discovered by mensuration, and they are 
the objects of mathematical inquiry. But whether 
any part of any determinate quantity bea fourth, 
or a fifth, or a sixth, or a moiety of the whole; or 
whether it be of equal length with any other part 
or double its length, or but one half, is a matter 
merely indifferent to the mind; it stands neuter 
in the question: and it is from this absolute indif- 
ference and tranquillity of the mind, that mathe- 
matical speculations derive some of their most 
considerable advantages ; because there is nothing 
to interest the imagination ; because the judg- 
ment sits free and unbiassed to examine the point. 
All proportions, every arrangement of quantity is 
alike to the understanding, because the same 
truths result to it from all; from greater, from 
lesser, from equality and inequality. But surely 
beauty is no idea belonging to mensuration; nor 
has it any thing to do with calculation and geom- 
etry. If it had, we might then point out some 
certain measures which we could demonstrate to 
be beautiful, either as simply considered, or as re- 
lated to others ; and we could call in those natu- 
ral objects, for whose beauty we have no voucher 
but the sense, to this happy standard, and confirm 
the voice of our passions by the determination of 
our reason. But since we have not this help, let 
us see whether proportion can in any sense be 
considered as the cause of beauty, as hath been 
so generally, and by some so confidently affirm- 
ed. If proportion be one of the constituents of 
beauty, it must derive that power either from some 
natural properties inherent in certain measures, 
which operate mechanically ; from the operation 
of custom ; or from the fitness which some mea- 
sures have to answer some particular ends of con- 
veniency. Our business therefore is to enquire, 
whether the parts of those objects, which are 
found beautiful in the vegetable or animal king- 
doms, are constentiy so formed according to 
2 
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such certain measures, a8 may serve to satisfy 
us that their beauty results from those measures 
on the principle of a natural mechanical cause ; 
or from custom ; or, in fine, from their fitness for 
any determinate purposes. I intend to examine 
this point under each of these heads in their or- 
der. But before I proceed further, I hope it will 
not be thought amiss, if I lay down the rules 
which governed me in this inquiry, and which 
have misled me in it, if I have gave astray. 1, 
If two bodies produce the same or a similar 
effect on the mind, and on examination they are 
found to agree in some of their properties, and to 
differ in others ; the common effect is to be attri- 
buted to the properties in which they agree, and 
not to those in which they differ. 2. Not to ac- 
count for the effect of a natural object from the 
effect of an artificial object. 3, Not to account 
for the effect of any natural object from a conclu- 
sion of our reason concerning its uses, if a natu- 
ral cause may be assigned. 4, Not to admit any 
determinate quantity, or any relation of quantity, 
as the cause of a certain effect, if the effect is pro- 
duced by different or opposite measures and rela- 
tions ; or if these measures and relations may ex- 
ist, and yet the effect may not be produced. These 
are the rules which I have chiefly followed, whilst 
I examined into the power of proportion consider- 
ed as a natural cause; and these, if he thinks 
them just, I request the reader to carry with him 
throughout the following discussion ; whilst we 
enquire in the first place, in what things we find 
this quality of beauty: next, to see whether in 
these we can find any assignable proportions, in 
such a manner as ought to convince us that our 
idea of beauty results from them. We shall con- 
sider this pleasing power, as it appears in vegeta- 
bles, in the inferiour animals, andinman. Turn- 
ing our eyes to the vegetable creation, we find no- 
thing there so beautiful as flowers ; but flowers 
are almost of every sort of shape, and of every 
sort of disposition ; they are turned and fashioned 
into an infinite variety of forms; and from these 
forms botanists have given them their names, 
which are almost as various. What proportion 
do we discover between the stalks and the leaves 
of flowers, or between the leaves and the pistils ? 
Ilow does the slender stalk of the rose agree with 
the bulky head under which it bends? but the rose 
is a beautiful flower; and can we undertake to 
say that it does not owe a great deal of its beauty 
even to that disproportion ; the rose is a large 
flower, yet it grows upon a small shrub ; the flow- 
er of the apple is very small, and grows upon a 
large tree; yet the rose and the apple blossom 
are both beautiful, and the plants that bear them 
are most engagingly attired, notwithstanding this 
disproportion. What by general consent is al- 
lowed to be a more beautiful object than an 
orange tree, tlourishing at once with its leaves, its 
blossoms, and its fruit? but it is in vain that we 
search here for any proportion between the height, 
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the breadth, or any thing elae concerning the di- 
mensions of the whole, or concerning the relation 
of the particular parts to each other. I grant that 
we may observe in many flowers, something of a 

figure,and of a methodical disposition of the 


‘Yeaves: ‘The rose has such a figure and such a 


disposition of its petals ; but in an oblique ‘view, 
when this figure isin a good measure lost, and 
the order of the leaves confounded, it yet retains 
its beauty ; the rose is even more beautiful before 
itis full blown; and the bud, before this exact 
figure is formed ; and this is not the only instance 
wherein method and exactness, the soul of pro- 
portion, are found rather prejudicial than service- 
able to the cause of beauty. 


SECTION III, 


Proportion not the Cause of Beauty in Animals. 


Tuar proportion has but a small share in the 
formation of beauty, is full as evident among ani- 
mals. Here the greatest variety of shapes and 
dispositions of parts, are well fitted to @xcite this 
idea. ‘The swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, has 
a neck longer than the rest of his body, and buta 
very short tail: is this a beautiful proportion? we 
must allow that it is. But then what shall we 
say to the peacock, who has comparatively but a 
short neck, with a tail longer that the neck and 
the rest of the body taken together? How many 
birds are there that vary infinitely from each of 
these standards, and from every other which you 
can fix; with proportions different, and often di- 
rectly opposite to each other! and yet many of 
these birds are extremely’ beautiful; when upon 
considering them we find nothing in any one part 
that might determine us a priori, to say what the 
others ought to be, nor indeed to guess any thing 
about them, but what experience might show to 
be full of disappointment and mistake. And 
with regard to the colours either of birds or flow- 
ers, for ‘there is something similar in the colour- 
ing of both, whether they are considered in their 
extension or gradation, there is nothing of propor- 
tion to be observed, Some are of but one single 
colour; others have all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; some are of the primary colours, others are 
of the mixt; in short, an attentive ‘observer may 
soon conclude, that there is as little of proportion 
in the colouring as in the shapes of these objects. 
Turn next to beasts; examine the head of a 
beautiful horse; find what proportion that bears 
to his body, and: to his limbs, and what relations 
these have to each other; and when you have set- 
tled these proportions as. a standard of beauty, 
then take a dog or cat, or any other animal, and 
examine how far the same proportions between 
their heads and their necks, between those and 
the body, and so on, are found to hold; I think 
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we may safely say, that they differ in every spe- 
cies, yet that there are individuals found in a great 
many species so differing, that have a very strik- 
ing beauty. Now, if it be allowed that very dif- 


to a concession, that no certain measures, operat- 
ing from a natural principle, are necessary to pro- 
duce it, at least so far as the brute species is con- 
cerned, 





SECTION IV. 


Proportion not the Cause of Beauty in the Humuem 
Speci. 


THERE are some parts of the human body, that 
are observed to hold certain proportions to each 
other; but before it can be proved, that the efficient 
cause of beauty lies in these, it must be shown, 
that wherever these are found exaet, the person to 
whom they belong is beautiful: [ mean in the ef- 
fect produced on the view, either of any member 
distinctly considered, or of the whole body together. 
It must be likewise shown, that these parts stand 
in such a relation to each other, that the comparison 
between them may be easily made, and that the 
affection of the mind may naturally result from it. 
For my part, have at several times very carefully 
examined many of those proportions, and found 
them hold very nearly, or altogether alike in many 
subjects, which were not only very different from 
one another, bet where one has been very beau- 
tiful, and the other very remote. from % 
With regard to the parts which are found so pro- 
portioned, they are often so remote from each other, 
in situation, nature, and office, that I cannot see 
how they admit of any comparison, nor conse- 
quently How any effect owing to proportion can 
result from them. The neck, say they in beanti- 
ful bodies, should measure with the calf of the leg ; 
it should likewise be twice the cireumference of the 
wrist. And an infinity of observations of this 
kind are to be found in the writings and conversa- 
tions of many. But what relation has the calf of 
the leg to the neck ; or either of these parte to the 
wrist? These proportions are certainly to be found 
in handsome bodies. They are as certainly in 
ugly ones; as any who will take the pains to try 
may find. Nay, I do not Know butthey may be 
least perfect in some of the most beautiful: You 
may assign any proportions you please ‘to every 
part of the human body ; and I undertake that a 
painter shall religiously observe them all, and not 
withstanding produce, if he pleases, a. very ugly 
figure. ‘The same painter shall considerably devi- 
ate from these proportions, and produce a very 
beautiful one. And indeed it may be observediin 
the master-pieces of the ancient and modern sta- 
tuary, that several of them differ very widely from 
the proportions of others, in ar? 4 conspicu- 
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ous and of great consideration ; and that they dif- 
fer no less from the proportions we find in living 
men, of forms extremely striking and agreeable. 
And after all, how are the partisans of proportional 
beauty agreed among themselves about the pro- 
portions of the human body? some hold it to be 
seven heads ; some make it eight ; whilst others 
extend it even to ten; a vast difference in such a 
small number of divisions! Others take other 
methods of estimating the proportions, and all with 
equal success. But are these proportions exactly 
the same in all handsome men? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women? nobody 
will say that they are ; yet both sexes are undoubt- 
edly capable of beauty, and the female of the great- 
est ; which advantage I believe will hardly be at- 
tributed to the superior exactness of proportion in 
the fair sex. Let us rest a moment on this point ; 
and consider how much difference there is between 
the measures that prevail in many sintilar parts of 
the body, in the two sexes of this single species 
only. If you assign any determinate proportions 
to the limbs of a man, and if you limit human 
beauty to these proportions, when you find a wo- 
man who differs in the make and measures of al- 
most every part, you must conclude her not to be 
beautiful, in spite of the suggestions of your ima- 
gination ; or, in obedience to your imagination, you 
must renounce your rules; you must lay by the 
scale and compass, and look out for some 
other cause of beauty. For if beauty be attached 
to certain measures which operate from a principle 
in nature, why should similar parts with different 
measures of proportion be found to have beauty, 
and this too in the very same species ? but to open 
our view a little, it is worth observing, that almost 
all animals have parts of very much the same na- 
ture, and destined nearly to the same purposes ? 
an head, neck, body, feet, eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth ; yet Providence, to provide in the best man- 
ner for their several wants, and to display the riches 
of his wisdom and goodness in his creation, has 
worked out of these few and similar organs, and 
members, a diversity hardly short of infinite in their 
disposition, measures, and relation. But, as we 
have before observed, amidst this infinite diversity, 
one particular is common to many species: se- 
veral of the individuals which compose them are 
capable of affecting us with a sense of loveli- 
ness; and whilst they agree in producing this 
effect, they differ extremely in the relative measures 
of those parts which have produced it. These 
considerations were sufficient to induce me to re- 
ject the notion of any particular proportions 
that operated by nature to produce a pleasing 
effect; but those who will agree with me with 
regard to a particular proportion, are strongly 
prepossessed in favour of one more indefinite. 
They imagine, that although beauty in general 
is annexed to no certain measures common to the 
several kinds of pleasing-plants and animals ; yet 
that there is a — proportion in each species 
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absolutely essential to the beauty of that particular 
kind. If we consider the animal world in general, 
we find beauty confined to no certain measures ; 
but as some peculiar measure and relation of 
parts is what distinguishes each peculiar class of 
animals, it must of necessity be, that the beautiful 
in each kind will be found in the measures and 
proportions of that kind ; for otherwise it would 
deviate from its proper species, and become in 
some sort monstrous: however, no species is so 
strictly confined to any certain proportions, that 
there is not a considerable variation among the in- 
dividuals ; andas ithas been shown of the human, 
so it may be shown of the brute kinds, that beauty 
is found indifferently in all the proportions which 
each kind can admit, without quitting its common 
form; and it is this idea of a common form that 
makes the proportion of parts at all regarded, and 
not the operation of any natural cause: indeed, a 
little consideration will make it appear, that it is 
not measure but manner that creates all the beauty 
which belongs to shape. What light do we bor- 
row from these boasted proportions, when we 
study ornamental design? It seems amazing to 
me, that artists, if they were as well convinced as 
they pretend to be, that proportion is a principal 
cause of beauty, have not by them at all times ac, 
curate measurements of all sorts of beautiful ani- 
mals tohelp them to proper proportions, when 
they would contrive any thing elegant, especially 
as they frequently assert, that it is from an obser- 
vation of the beautiful in nature they direct their 
practice. I know that it has been said long since, 
and echoed backward and forward from one writer 
to another a thousand times, that the proportions 
of building have been taken from those of the 
human body. ‘To make this forced analogy com- 
plete, they represent a man with his arms raised 
and extended at full length, and then describe a 
sort of square, as itis formed by passing lines 
along the extremities of this strange figure. But 
it appears very clearly to me, that the human 
figure never supplied the architect with any of his 
ideas. For in the first place, men are very rarely 
seen in this strained posture ; it is not natural to 
them ; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly, 
the view of the human figure so disposed, does not 
naturally suggest the idea of a square, but rather 
of a cross ; as that large space between the arms 
and the ground, must be filled with something be- 
fore it can make any body think ofa square. Third- 
ly, several buildings are by no means of the form 
of that particular square, which are notwithstand- 
ing planned by the best architects,and produce an 
effect altogether as good, and perhaps a better. 
And certainly nothing could be more unaccount- 
ably whimsical, than for an architect to model his 
performance by the human figure, since no two 
things can have less resemblance or analogy, than 
a man, and an house or temple: do we need to 
observe, that their purposes are entirely different ? 
What I am apt to suspect is this: that these an- 
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alogies were devised to give a credit to the works 
of art, by showing a conformity between them and 
the noblest works in nature; not that the latter 
served at all to supply hints for the perfection of 
the former... Agd I am the more fully convinced, 
that the patrons of proportion have transferred 
their, artificial ideas to nature, and not borrowed 
from thence the proportions they use in works of 
art; because in any discussion of this subject 
they always quit as soon as possible the open 
field of natural beauties, the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and fortify themselves within the arti- 
ficial lines and angles of architecture. For there 
is in mankind an unfortunate propensity to make 
themselves, their views, and their works, the 
measure of excellence in every thing whatsoever. 
Therefore having observed that their dwellings 
were most commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, with parts answer- 
able to each other; they transferred these ideas 
to their gardens; they turned their trees into pil- 
lars, pyramids, and obelisks; they formed their 
hedges into so many green walls, and fashioned 
their walks into squares, triangles, and other ma- 
thematical figures, with exactness and symmetry ; 
and they thought, if they were not imitating, they 
were at least improving nature, and teaching her 
to know her business. But nature has at last 
escaped from their discipline and their fetters ; and 
our gardens, ifnothing else, declare, we begin to feel 
that mathematical ideas are not the true measures 
of beauty. And surely they are full as little so in 
the animal, as in the vegetable world. For is it 
not extraordinary, that in these fine descriptive 
pieces, these sanumerable odes and elegies which 
are in the mouths of all the world, and many of 
Which have been the entertainment of ages, that 
in these pieces which describe love with such a 
passionate energy, and represent its object in such 
an infinite variety of lights, not one word is said 
of proportion, if it be, what some insist it is, the 
principal component of beauty ; whilst at the same 
time, several other qualities are very frequently and 
warm!y mentioned? But if proportion has not this 
power, it may appear odd how men came original- 
ly to be so prepossessed in its favour. It arose, I 
imagine, from the fondnessI have just mentioned, 
which men bear so remarkably to their own works 
and notions ; it arose from false reasonings on the 
effects of the customary figure of animals ; it arose 
from the Platonic theory of fitness and aptitude. 
For which reason, in the next section, I shall con- 
sider the effects of custom in the figure of animals ; 
and afterwards the idea of fitness: since if pro- 
portion does not operate by a natural power at- 
tending some measures, it must be either by cus- 
tom, or the idea of utility ; there is no other way. 





SECTION V. 
Proportion further Considered. 
Ir 1am not mistaken, a great deal of the preju- 
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dice in favour of proportion has arisen, not so much 
from the observation of any certain measures 
found in beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea of 
the relation which deformity bears to beauty, to 
which it has been considered as the opposite ; on 
this principle it was concluded, that where the 
causes of deformity were removed, beauty must 
naturally and necessarily be introduced. This I 
believe isa mistake. For deformity is opposed 
not to beauty, but to the complete, common form. 
If one of the legs of a man be found shorter than 
the other, the man is deformed; because there is 
something wanting to complete the whole idea we 
form of a man ; and this has the same effect in 
natural faults, as maiming and mutilation produce 
from accidents. So ifthe back be humped, the 
man is deformed; because his back has an un- 
usual figure, and what carries.with it the idea of 
some disease or misfortune ; so if a man’s neck 
be considerably longer or shorter than usual, we 
say he is deformed in that part, because men are 
not commonly made in that manner. But surely 
every hour’s experience may convince us, that a 
man may have his legs of an equal length, and re- 
sembling each other in all respects, and his neck 
of a just size, and his back quite straight, without 
having at the same time the least perceivable 
beauty. Indeed beauty is so far from belonging 
to the idea of custom, that in reality what affects 
us in that manner is extremely rare and uncom- 
mon. The beautiful strikes us as much by its 
novelty as the deformed itself. It is thus in those 
species of animals with which we are acquainted ; 
and if one of a new species were represented, we 
should by no means wait until custom had set- 
tled an idea of proportion, before we decided con- 
cerning its beauty or ugliness: which shows that 
the general idea of beauty can be no more owing 
to customary than to natural ptoportion. Deformity 
arises from the want of the common proportions ; 
but the necessary result of their existence in any ob- 
ject is not beauty. If we suppose proportion in 
natural things to be relative to custom and use, 
the nature of use and custom will show, that beau- 
ty, which is a positive and powerful quality, can- 
not result from it. Weare so wonderfully formed, 
that, whilst we are creatures vehemently desirous 
of novelty, we are as strongly attached to habit 
and custom. But it is the nature of things which 
hold us by custom, to affect us very little whilst we 
are in possession of them, but strongly when they 
areabsent. I rememberto have frequented a cer- 
tain place, every day for a long time together ; and 
I may truly say, that so far from finding pleasure 
in it, | was affected with a sort of weariness and 
disgust ; I came, I went, I returned, without plea- 
sure; yet if by any means I passed by the usual 
time of my going thither, [ was remarkably un- 
easy, and was not quiet till 1 had got into my old 
track. They who use snuff, take it almost with- 
out being sensible that they take it, and the acute 
sense of smell is deadened, so - feel hardly any 
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thing from so sharp a stimulus; yet deprive the 
snuff-taker of his box, and he is the most uneasy 
mortal in the world. Indeed so far are use and 
habit from being causes of pleasure, merely as 
such, that the effect of constant use is to make all 
things of whatever kind entirely unaffecting. For 
as use at last takes off the painful effect of many 
things, it reduces the pleasurable effect in others 
in the same manner, and brings both toa sort of 
mediocrity and indifference. Very justly is use 
called a second nature ; and our natural and com- 
mon state is one of absolute indifference, equally 
prepared for pain or pleasure. But when we are 
thrown out of this state, or deprived of any thing 
requisite to maintain us in it; when this chance 
does not happen by pleasure from some mechani- 
cal cause, we are always hurt. It is so with the 
second nature, custom, in all things which relate 
to it. Thus the want of the usual proportions in 
men and other animals is sure to disgust, though 
their presence is by no means any cause of real 
pleasure. Itis true, that the proportions laid down 
as causes of beauty inthe human body, are fre- 
quently found in beautiful ones, because they are 
generally found in all mankind ; but if it can be 
shown too, that they are found without beauty, 
and that beauty frequently exists without them, 
and that this beauty, where it exists, always can 
be assigned to other less equivocal causes, it will 
naturally lead us to conclude, that proportion and 
beauty are not ideas of the same nature. The 
true opposite to beauty is not disproportion or de- 
formity, but ugliness; and as it proceeds from 
causes opposite to those of positive beauty, we 
cannot consider it until we come to treat of that. 
Between beauty and ugliness there is a sort of 
mediocrity, in which the assigned proportions are 
most commonly found; but this has no effect up- 
on the passions. 


SECTION VI. 
Fitness not the Cause of Beauty. 


Ir is said that the idea of utility, or ofa part’s 
being well adapted to answer its end, is the cause 
of beauty, or indeed beauty itself. If it were not 
for this opinion, it had been impossible for the 
doctrine of proportion to have held its ground very 
long; the world would be soon weary of hearing 
of measures which related to nothing, either of a 
natural principle, or of a fitness to answer some 
end; the idea which mankind most commonly 
conceive of proportion, is the suitableness of means 
to certain ends, and, where this is not the question, 
very seldom trouble themselves about the effect of 
different measures of things. Therefore it was 
necessary for this theory to insist that not only ar- 
tificial, but natural objects took their beauty from 
the fitness of bo parts for their several purposes. 
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But in framing this theory, I am apprehensive that 
experience was not sufficiently consulted, For, on 
that principle, the wedge-like snout of a swine, 
with its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk 
eyes, and the whole make of the head, so well 
adapted to its offices of digging and rooting, would 
be extremely beautiful. The great bag hanging 
to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly useful to this 
animal, would be likewise as beautiful in our eyes. 
The hedgehog, so well secured against all as- 
saults by his prickly hide, and the porcupine with 
his missile quills, would be then considered 
as creatures of no small elegance. There are few 
animals whose parts are better contrived than those 
of a monkey; he has the hands of a man, joined 
to the springy limbs of a beast; he is admirably 
calculated for running, leaping, grappling, and 
climbing ; and yet there are few animals which 
seem to have less beauty in the eyes of all man- 
kind. I need say little on the trunk of the ele- 
phant, of such various usefulness, and which is 80 
far from contributing to his beauty. How well 
fitted is the wolf for running and leaping! how 
admirably is the lion armed for battle! but will 
any one therefore call the elephant, the wolf, and 
the lion, beautiful animals? I believe nobody will 
think the form of a man’s leg so well adapted to 
running, as those of an horse, a dog, a deer, and 
several other creatures ; at least they have not 
that appearance: yet, I believe, a well-fashioned 
human leg will be allowable far to exceed all these 
in beauty. Ifthe fitness of parts was what con 

stituted the loveliness of their form, the actual 
employment of them would undoubtedly much 
augment it; but this, though it is sometimes so 
upon another principle, is far from being always 
the case. A bird on the wing is not so beautiful 
as when it is perched; nay, there are several of 
the domestic fowls which are seldom seen to fly, 
and which are nothing the less beautiful on that 
account ; yet birds are so extremely different in 
their form from the beast and human kinds, that 
you cannot, on the principle of fitness, allow them 
any thing agreeable, but in consideration of their 
parts being designed for quite other purposes, I 
never in my life chanced to see a peacock fly ; 
and yet before, very long before I considered any 
aptitude in his form for the aerial life, I was struck 
with the extreme beauty which raises that bird 
above many of the best flying fowls in the world ; 
though, for any thing I saw, his way of living was 
much like that of the swine, which fed in the farm- 
yard along with him. The same may be said of 
cocks, hens, and the like; they are of the flying 
kind in figure: in their manner of moving not 

very different from men and beasts. To leave 

these foreign examples; if beauty in our own 

species was annexed to use, men would be much 

more lovely than women; and strength and agi- 

lity would be considered as the only beauties. 

But to call strength by the name of beauty, tohave 

but one denomination for the qualities of a Venus 
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and Hercules, so totally different in almost all re- 

spects, is surely a strange confusion of ideas, or 

abuse of words. The cause of this confusion, I 

imagine, proceeds from our frequently perceiving 

the parts of the human and other animal bodies to 

be at once very beautiful, and very well adapted 

to their purposes ; and we are deceived by a so- 

phism, which makes us take that fora cause which 

is only a concomitant: this is the sophism of the 

fly ; who imagined he raised a great dust, because 
he stood upon the chariot that really raised it. 

The stomach, the lungs, the liver, as well as other 
parts, are incomparably well adapted to their pur- 
poses ; yet they are far from having any beauty. 
Again, many things are very beautiful, in which 
it is impossible to discern any idea of use. AndI 
appeal to.the first and most natural feelings of 
mankind, whether, on beholding a beautiful eye, 
or a well-fashioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, 
any ideas of their being well fitted for seeing, eat- 
ing, or running, ever present themselves. What 
idea of use is it that flowers excite, the most 
beautiful part of the vegetable world? It is true, 
that the infinitely wise and good Creator has, of 
his bounty, frequently joined beauty to those things 
which he has made useful to us: but this does not 
prove that an idea of use and beauty are the same 
thing, or that they are any way dependent on 
each other. 





SECTION VIL. 
The real Effects of Fitness. 


Wuen I excluded proportion and fitness from 
any share in beauty, I did not by any means in- 
tend to say that they were of no value, or that 
they ought to be disregarded in works of art. 
Works of art are the proper sphere of their power ; 
and here it is that they have their full effect. 
Whenever the wisdom of our Creator intended 
that we should be affected with any thing, he did 
not confide the execution of his design to the lan- 
guid and precarious operation of our reason; but 
he endued it with powers and properties that pre- 
vent the understanding, and even the will, which 
seizing upon the senses and imagination, capti- 
vate the soul before the understanding is.ready 
either ‘to join with them, or to oppose them. It is 
by a long deduction, and much study, that we dis- 
cover the adorable wisdom of God in his works: 
when we discover it, the effect is yery different, 
not only in the manner of acquiring it, but in its 
own nature, from that which strikes us without 
any preparation from the sublime or the beauti- 
ful. How different is the satisfaction of an ana- 
tomist, who discovers the use of the muscles 
and of the skin, the excellent contrivance of the 
one from the various movements of the body, 
and the wonderful texture of the other, at 
once a general covering, and at once a ge 





neral outlet as well as inlet; how different is 
this from the affection which possesses an ordi- 
nary man at the sight of a delicate smooth skin, 
and all the other parts of beauty which require no 
investigation to be perceived! In the former case, 
whilst we look up to the Maker with admiration 
and praise, the object which causes it may be 
odious and distasteful; the latter very often so 
touches.us by its power on the imagination, that 
we examine but little into the artifice of its contri- 
vance ; and we have need of a strong effort of our 
reason to disentangle our minds from the allure- 
ments of the object, to a consideration of that wis- 
dom which invented so powerful a machine. The 
effect of proportion and fitness, at least so far as 
they proceed from a mere consideration of the 
work itself, produces approbation, the acquies- 
cence of the understanding, but not love, nor any 
passion of that species. When we examine the 
structure of a watch, when we come to know 
thoroughly the use of every part of it, satisfied as 
we are with the fitness of the whole, we are far 
enough from perceiving any thing like beauty in 
the watch-work itself; but let us look on the case, 
the labour of some curious artist in engraving, 
with little or no idea of use, we shall have a much 
livelier idea of beauty than we ever could have had 
from the watch itself, though the master-piece of 
Graham. In beauty, as I said, the effect is pre- 
vious to any knowledge of the use; but to judge 
of proportion, we must know the end for which 
any work is designed. According to the end, the 
proportion varies. Thus there is one proportion 
of a tower, another of an house; one proportion 
of a gallery, another of an hall, another of a cham- 
ber. To judge of the proportion of these, you 
must be first acquainted with the purposes for 
which they were designed. Good sense and ex- 
perience acting together, find out what is fit to be 
done in every work of art. We are rational 
creatures, and in all our works we ought to re- 
gard their end and purpose; the gratification of 
any passion, how innocent soever, ought only to 
be of a secondary consideration. Herein is plac- 
ed the real power of fitness and proportion; they 
operate on the understanding considering them, 
which approves the work and acquiesces in it. 
The passions, and the imagination which princi- 
pally raises them, have here very little to do. 
When a room appears in its original nakedness, 
bare walls and a plain ceiling ; let its proportion 
be ever so excellent, it pleases very little; a cold 
approbation is the utmost we can reach; a much 
worse-proportioned room with elegant mouldings 
and fine festoons, glasses, and other merely orna- 
mental furniture, will make the imagination re- 
volt against the reason ; it will please much more 
than the naked proportion of the first room, which 
the understanding has so much approved, as ad- 
mirably fitted for its purposes. What I have 
here said and before concerning proportion, is by 
no means to persuade people absurdly to neglect 
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the idea of use in the works of art. It is only to 
show that these excellent things, beauty and pro- 
portion, are not the same; not that they should 
either of them be disregarded. 


SECTION VIII. 
The Recapitulation. 


On the whole ; if such parts in human bodies 
as are found proportioned, were likewise constant- 
ly found beautiful, as they certainly are not; or 
if they were so situated, as that a pleasure might 
flow from the comparison, which they seldom are ; 
or if any assignable proportions were found, ei- 
ther in plants or animals, which were always at- 
tended with beauty, which never was the case ; 
or if, where parts were well adapted to their pur- 
poses, they were constantly beautiful, and when 
no use appeared, there was no beauty, which is 
contrary to all experience; we might conclude, 
that beauty consisted in proportion or utility. But 
since, in all respects, the case is quite otherwise ; 
we may be satisfied that beauty does not depend 
on these, let it owe its origin to what else it will. 


SECTION IX. 
Perfection not the Cause of Beauty. 


Tuere is another notion current, pretty closely 
alliedtothe former ; that perfection is the constituent 
cause of beauty. This opinion has been made to 
extend much farther than to sensible subjects. But 
in these, so far is perfection, considered as such, 
from being the cause of beauty; that this quality, 
where it is highest, in the female sex, almost al- 
ways carries with it an idea of weakness and im- 
perfection. Women are very sensible of this; 
for which reason, they learn to lisp, to totter in 
their walk, to counterfeit weakness, and even 
sickness. In all this they are guided by nature. 
Beauty in distress is much the most affecting 
beauty. Blushing has little less power ; and mo- 
desty in general, which is a tacit allowance of 
imperfection, is itself considered as an amiable 
quality, and certainly heightens every other that 
is so. I know itis in every body’s mouth, that 
we ought to love perfection. That is to me a suf- 
ficient proof, that it is not the proper object of love. 
Who ever said we ought to love a fine woman, or 
even any of these beautiful animals which please 
us? Here to be affected, there is no need of the 
concurrence of our will. 
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SECTION x. 


How far the Idea of Beauty may be applied to the 
Qualities of the Mind. 


Nor is this remark in general less applicable 
to the qualities of the mind. Those virtues which 
cause admiration, and are of the sublimer kind, 
produce terrour rather than love; such as forti- 
tude, justice, wisdom, and the like. Never was 
any man amiable by force of these qualities, 
Those which engage our hearts, which impress 
us with a sense of loveliness, are the softer vir- 
tues ; easiness of temper, passion, kindness, 
and liberality ; though certainly those latter are 
of less immediate and momentous concern to so- 
ciety, and of less dignity. But it is for that rea 
son that they are so amiable. The great virtues 
turn principally on dangers, punishments, and 
troubles, and are exercised rather in preventing 
the worst mischief, than in dispensing favours ; 
and are therefore not lovely, though highly vener- 
able. The subordinate turn on reliefs, gratifica- 
tions, and indulgencies ; and are therefore more 
lovely, though inferiour in dignity. Those per- 
sons who creep into the hearts of most people, 
who are chosen as the compainions of their softer 
hours, and their reliefs from care and anxiety, are 
never persons of shining qualities or strong vir- 
tues. Itis rather the soft green of the soul on 
which we rest our eyes that are fatigued with be- 
holding more glaring objects. It is worth observ- 
ing how we feel ourselves affected in reading the 
characters of Cesar and Cato, as they are so fine- 
ly drawn and contrasted in Sallust. In one the 
ignoscendo, largiundo; in the other, nil largiundo. 
In one the miseris perfugium; in the other, malis 
perniciem. In the latter we have much to admire, 
much to reverence, and perhaps something to fear ; 
we respect him, but we respect him at a distance. 
The former makes us familiar with him ; we love 
him, and he leads us whither he pleases. To draw 
things closer to our first and most natural feelings, 
I will add a remark made upon reading this section 
by an ingenious friend. The authority of a fa- 
ther, so useful to our well-being, and so justly ve- 
nerable upon all accounts, hinders us from having 
that entire love for him that we have for our mo- 
thers, where the parental authority is almost melt- 
ed down into the mother’s fondness and indul- 
gence. But we generally have a great love for 
our grandfathers, in whom this authority is remov- 
ed a degree from us, and where the weakness of 
age mellows it into something of a feminine par- 
tiality. 





SECTION XI, 


How far the Idea of Beauty may be applied to Virtue. 








From what has been said in the foregoing see- 
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tion we may easily see, how far the application of 
beauty to virtue, may be made with propriety. 
The general application of this quality to virtue, 
has a strong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things ; and it has given rise to an infinite deal of 
whimsical theory; as the affixing the name of 
beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection, as 
well as to qualities of things yet more remote from 
our natural ideas of it, and from one another, has 
tended to confound our ideas of beauty, and left 
us no standard or rule to judge by, that was not 
even more uncertain and fallacious than our own 
fancies. This loose and inaccurate manner of 
speaking, has'therefore misled us both in the the- 
ory of taste and of morals; and induced us to re- 
move the science of our duties from their proper 
basis, (our reason, our relations, and our necessi- 
ties,) to rest it upon foundations altogether vision- 
ary and unsubstantial. 


—_—_— 


SECTION XI. 
The real Cause of Beauty. 


Havine endeavoured to show what beauty is 
not, it remains that we should examine, at least 
with equal attention, in what it really consists. 
Beauty is a thing much too affecting not to depend 
upon some positive qualities. And, since it is no 
creature of our reason, since it strikes us without 
any reference to use, and even where no use at all 
can be discerned, since the order and method of 
nature is generally very different from our mea- 
sures and proportions, we must conclude that 
beauty is, for the greater part, some quality in 
bedies acting mechanically upon the human mind 
by the intervention of the senses. We ought there- 
fore to consider attentively in what manner those 
sensible qualities are disposed, in such things as 
by experience we find beautiful, or which excite 
in us the passion of love, or some correspondent 
affection. 


SECTION XIII. 


Beautiful Objects small. 
’ 

Tue most obvious point that represents itself ta 
us in examining any object, is its extent or quan- 
tity. And what degree of extent prevails in bodies 
that are held beautiful, may be gathered from the 
usual manner of expression concerning it. I am 
told that, in most languages, the objects of love are 
spoken of under diminutive epithets. It is so in 
all the languages of which I have any knowledge. 
In Greek the «#v and other diminutive terms are 
almost always the terms of affection and tender- 
ness. ‘These diminutives were commonly added 
by the Greeks, tothe names of persons with whom 
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they conversed on the terms of friendship and fa- 
miliarity, Though the Romans were a people of 
less-quick and delicate feelings, yet they naturally 
slid into the lessening termination upon the same 
occasions. Anciently inthe English language the 
diminishing ling was added to the names of per- 
sons and things that were the objects of love. 
Some we retain still, as darling (or little dear,) 
and few others. But to this day, in ordinary con- 
versation, it is usual to add the endearing name of 
little to every thing we love: the French and Ital- 
ians make use of these affectionate diminutives 
even more than we. In the animal creation, out 
of our own species, it is the small we are inclined 
to be fond of ; little birds, and some of the smaller 
kinds of beasts. A great beautiful thing is a man- 
ner of expression scarcely ever used ; but that of 
a great ugly thing, is very common. ‘There is a 
wide difference between admiration and love. The 
sublime, which is the cause of the former, always 
dwells on great objects, and terrible ; the latter on 
small ones, and pleasing ; we submit to what we 
admire, but we love what submits to us; in one 
case we are forced, in the other we are flattered, 
into compliance. In short, the ideas of the sublime 
and the beautiful stand on foundations so different, 
that itis hard, I had almost said impossible, to 
think of reconciling them in the same subject, with- 
out considerably | ing the effect of the one or 
the other upon the passions. So that, attending to 
their quantity, beautiful objects are comparatively 
small. 





SECTION XIV. 
Smoothness. 


Te next property constantly observable in 
such objects is smoothness ;* a quality so essential 
to beauty, that I do not now recollect any thing 
beautiful that is not smooth. In trees and flowers, 
smooth leaves are beautiful; smooth slopes of 
earth in gardens; smooth streams in the land- 
scape ; smooth coats of birds and beasts in ani- 
mal beauties; in fine women, smooth skins ; and 
in several sorts of ornamental furniture, smooth 
and polished surfaces. A very considerable part 
of the effect of beauty is owing to this quality ; in- 
deed the most considerable. For take any beau- 
tiful object, and give it a broken and rugged sur- 
face, and however well formed it may be in other 
respects, it pleases no longer. Whereas, let it 
want ever so many of the other constituents, if it 
wants not this, it becomes more pleasing than al- 
most all the others without it. This seems to me 
so evident, that I ama good deal surprised, that 
none who have handled the subject have made any 
mention of the quality of smoothness, in the enu- 


* Part IV. sect. 21. 
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meration of those that go to the forming of beauty. 
For indeed any ruggedness, any sudden projec- 
tion, any sharp angle, is in the highest degree con- 
trary to that idea. 


SECTION XV. 
Gradual Variation. 


Bur as perfectly beautiful bodies are not com- 
posed of angular parts, so their parts never con- 
tinue long in the same right line.* They vary 
their direction every moment, and they change 
under the eye by a deviation continually carrying 
on, but for whose beginning or end you will find 
it difficult to ascertain a point. The view of a 
beautiful bird will illustrate this observation. 
Here we see the head increasing insensibly to the 
middle, from whence it lessens gradually until it 
mixes with the neck ; the neck loses itself in a 
larger swell, which continues to the middle of the 
body, when the whole decreases again to the tail ; 
the tail takes a new direction ; but it soon varies 
its new course: it blends again with the other 
parts ; and the lineis perpetually changing, above, 
below, upon every side. In this description I 
have before me the idea of a dove; it agrees very 
well with most of the conditions of beauty. It is 
smooth and downy ; its parts are (to use that ex- 
pression) melted into one another; you are pre- 
sented with no sudden protuberance through the 
whole, and yet the whole is continually changing. 
Observe that part of a beautiful woman where she 
is perhaps the most beautiful, about the neck and 
breasts ; the smoothness ; the softness ; the easy 
and insensible swell; the variety of the surface, 
which is never for the smallest space the same ; 
the deceitful maze, through which the unsteady 
eye slides giddily, without knowing where to fix 
or whither it is carried. Is not this a demonstra- 
tion of that change of surface, continual, and yet 
hardly perceptible at any point, which forms one 
of the great constituents of beauty? It gives me 
no small pleasure to find that I can strengthen my 
theory in this point, by the opinion of the very in- 
genious Mr. Hogarth ; whose idea of the line of 
beauty I take in general to be extremely just. 
But the idea of variation, without attending so 
accurately to the manner of the variation, has led 
him to consider angular figures as beautiful: these 
figures, it is true, vary greatly ; yet they vary in a 
sudden and broken manner; and I do not find 
any natural object which is angular, and at the 
same time beautiful. Indeed few natural objects 
are entirely angular. But I think those which ap- 
proach the most nearly to it are the ugliest. I 
must add too, that, so far as I could observe of 
nature, though the varied line is that alone in 


* Part V. sect. 23. 
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which complete beauty is found, yet there is no 
particular line which is always found in the most 
completely beautiful, apd which is therefore beau- 
tiful in preference to all other lines. At least | 
never could observe it. 


SECTION XVI. 
Delicacy. 


An air of robustness and strength is very pre- 
judicial to beauty., An appearance of delicacy, 
and even of fragility, is almost essential to it. 
Whoever examines the vegetable or animal crea- 
tion, will find this observation to be founded in na- 
ture. It is not the oak, the ash, or the elm, or 
any of the robust trees of the forest, which we con- 
sider as beautiful; they are awful and majestic; 
they inspire a sort of reverence. It is the delicate 
myrtle, it is the orange, it is the almond, it is the 
jasmine, it is the vine, which we look on as vege- 
table beauties. It is the flowery species, so re- 
markable for its weakness‘and momentary dura- 
tion, that gives us the livelest idea of beauty and 
elegance. Amonganimals the greyhound is more 
beautiful than the mastiff; and the delicacy of a 
gennet, a barb, or an Arabian horse, is much more 
amiable than the strength and stability of some 
horses of war or carriage. I need here say little of 
the fair sex, where I believe the point will be easi- 
ly allowed me The beauty of women is con- 
siderably owing to their weakness and delicacy, 
and is even enhanced by their timidity, a quality 
of mind analogous to it. I would not here be un- 
derstood to say, that weakness betraying very bad 
health has any share in beauty ; but the ill effect 
of this is not because it is weakness, but because 
the ill state of health which produces such weak- 
ness, alters the other conditions of beanty; the 
parts in such a case collapse; the bright colour, 
the lumen purpureum juvente, is gone; and the 
fine variation is lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, 
and right lines. 


SECTION XVII. 
Beauty in Colour. 


As to the colours usually found in beautiful bo- 
dies, it may be somewhat difficult to ascertain 
them, because, in the several parts of nature, there 
is an infinite variety. However, even in this varie- 
ty, we may mark out something on which to set- 
tle. First, the colours of beautiful bodies must 
not be dusky or muddy, but clean and fair. 
Secondly, they must not be of the strongest kind, 
Those which seem most appropriated to beauty, 
are the milder of every sort; light greens; soft 
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blues; weak whites; pink reds; and violets, { the eye, which has so great a share in the beauty 


Thirdly, if the colours be strong and vivid, they are 
always diversified, and the object is never of one 
strong colour; there are almost always such a 
number of them, (as in variegated flowers,) that 
the strength and glare of each is considerably 
abated. Ina fine complexion, there is not only 
some variety in the colouring, but the colours. 
neither the red nor the white are strong and glar- 
ing. Besides, they are mixed in such a manner, 
and with such gradations, that it is impossible to 
fix the bounds. On the same principle it is, that 
the dubious colour in the necks and tails of pea- 
cocks, and about the heads of drakes, is so very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of shape 
and colouring are as nearly related, as we can 
well suppose it possible for things of such different 
natures to be, 





SECTION XVII. 
Recapitulation. 

On the whole, the qualities of beauty, as they 
are merely sensible qualities, are the following ; 
First, to be comparatively small, Secondly, tobe 
smooth. Thirdly, to have a variety in the direc- 
tion of the parts ; but, fourthly, to have those parts 
not angular, but melted as it were into each other. 
Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re- 
markable appearance of strength. Sixthly, to have 
its colours clear and bright, but not very strong 
and glaring. Seventhly, or if it should have any 
glaring colour, to have it diversified with others, 
These are, I believe, the properties on which 
beauty depends ; properties that operate by na- 
ture, and are less liable to be altered by caprice, 
or confounded by a diversity of tastes, than any 
other. 


SECTION XIX. 
The Physiognomy. 


Tue physiognomy has a considerable share ia 
beauty, especially in that of ourown species, The 
manners give a certain determination to the coun- 
tenance; which being observed to correspond 
pretty regularly with them, is capable of joining 
the effects of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to those of the body. So that to form a 
finished human beauty, and to give it its ful! in- 
fluence, the face must be expressive of such gen- 
tle and amiable qualities, as correspond with the 
softness, smoothness, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 





SECTION XX, 
The Eye. 
I nave hitherto purposely omitted to speak of 
10* 





of the animal creation, as it did not fall so easily 
under the foregoing heads, though in fact it is re- 
ducible to the same principles. I think then, that 
the beauty of the eye consists, first, in its clear- 
ness ; what coloured eye shall please most, de- 
pends a good deal on particular fancies ; but none 
are pleased with an eye whose water (to use that 
term) is dull and muddy.* We are pleased with 
the eye in this view, on the principle upon which 
we like diamonds, clear water, glass, and sich like 
transparent substances. Secondly, the motion ot 
the eye contributes to its beauty, by continually 
shifting its direction ; but a slow and languid mo- 
tion is more beautiful than a brisk one; the latter 
is enlivening ; the former lovely. Thirdly, with 
regard to the union of the eye with the neighbour- 
ing parts, it is to hold the, same rule that is given 
of other beautiful ones ; it is not to make astrong 
deviation from the line of the neighbouring parts ; 
nor to verge into any exact geometrical figure. 
Besides all this, the eye affects, as it is expressive 
of some qualities of the mind, and its principal 
power generally arises from this; so that what 
we have just said of the physiognomy is applicable 
here. 





SECTION XxXI. 
Ugliness. 


Ir may perhaps appear like a sort of repetition of 
what we have before said, to insist here upon the 
nature of ugliness; as I imagine it to be in all re- 
spects the opposite to those qualities which we have 
laid down for the constituents of beauty. But 
though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, it is not 
the opposite to proportion and fitness. For it is 
possible that a thing may be very ugly with any 
proportions, and with a perfect fitness to any uses, 
Ugliness I imagine likewise tobe consistent enough 
with an idea of the sublime. But I would by no 
means insinuate that ugliness of itself is a sublime 
idea, unless united with such qualities as excite a 
strong terrour. 





SECTION XXII. 
Grace. 


GraceFULNEss is an idea not very different from 
beauty; it consists in much the same things. 
Gracefulness is an idea belonging to posture and 
motion. In both these, to be graceful, it is requi- 
site that there be no appearance of difficulty ; there 
is required a small inflection of the body; and a 
composure of the parts in such a manner, as not 
to incumber each other, not to appear divided by 
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sharp and sudden angles. In this case, this round- 
ness, this delicacy of attitude and motion, it is that 
all the magic of grace consists, and what is called 
its je ne sgai quoi ; as will be obvious to any ob- 
server, who considers attentively the Venus de 
Medicis, the Antinous, or any statue generally al- 
lowed to be graceful in a high degree. 


SECTION XXIII. 
Elegance and Speciousness. 


Wuen any body is composed of parts smooth 
and polished, without pressing upon each other, 
without showing any ruggedness or confusion, and 
at the same time affecting some regular shape, I 
call it elegant. It is closely allied to the beautiful, 
differing from it only in this regularity ; which, 
however, as it makes a very material difference in 
the affection produced, may very well’ constitute 
another species. Under this head I rank those 
delicate and regular works of art, that imitate no 
determinate object in nature, as elegant buildings, 
and pieces of furniture. When any object par- 
takes of the above-mentioned qualities, or of those 
of beautiful bodies, and is withal of great dimen- 
sions, it is full as remote from the idea of mere 
beauty ; I call it fine or specious. 


—- 


SECTION XXIV, 
The Beautiful in Feeling. 


Tue foregoing description of beauty, so far as 
it is taken in by the eye, may be greatly illustrated 
by describing the nature of objects, which produce 
a similar effect through the touch. This I call the 
beautiful in Feeling. It corresponds wonderfully 
with what causes the same species of pleasure to 
the sight. ‘There is achain in all our sensations ; 
they are all but different sorts of feelings calculat- 
ed to be affected by various sorts of objects, but 
all to be affected after the same manner. All bo- 
dies that are pleasant to the touch, are so by the 
slightness of the resistance they make. Resistance 
is either to motion along the surface, or to the pres- 
sure of the parts on one another: if the former be 
slight, we call the body smooth ; if the latter, soft. 
The chief pleasure we receive by feeling, is in the 
one or the other of these qualities ; and if there be 
a combination of both, our pleasure is greatly in- 
creased. This is so plain, that it is rather more 
fit to illustrate other things, than to be illustrated 
itself byanexample. The next source of pleasure 
in this sense, as in every other, is the continually 
presenting somewhat new; and we find that bo- 
dies which continually vary their surface, are much 
the most oe or beautiful to the feeling, as 
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any one that pleases may experience. The third 

property in such objects is, that though the surface 

continually varies its direction, it never varies it 

suddenly. The application of any thing sudden, 

even though the impression itself have little or 

nothing of violence, is disagreeable. The quick 

application of a finger a little warmer or colder 

than usual, without notice, makes us start; a slight 

tap on the shoulder, not expected, has the same 

effect. Hence it is that angular bodies, bodies that 
suddenly vary the direction of the outline, afford so 
little pleasure to the feeling. Every such change 
is a sort of climbing or falling in miniature ; so that 

squares, triangles, and other angular figures are 
neither beautiful to the sight nor feeling. Whoever 
compares his state of mind, on feeling soft, smooth, 
variegated, unangular bodies, with that in which 
he finds himself, on the view of a beautiful object, 
will perceive a very striking analogy in the effects 
of both; and which may go a good way towards 
discovering their common cause. Feeling and 
sight, in this respect, differ in but a few points, 
The touch takes in the pleasure of softness, which 
is not primarily an object of sight; the sight, on 
the other hand, comprehends colour, which can 
hardly be made perceptible tothe touch : the touch 
again has the advantage in a new idea of pleasure 
resulting from a moderate degree of warmth ; but 
the eye triumphs in the infinite extent and multi 

plicity of its objects. Butthere is such a similitude 
in the pleasures of these senses, that I am apt to 
fancy, if it were possible that one might discern 
colour by feeling, (as it is said some blind men 
have done,) that the same colours, and the same 
disposition of colouring, which are found beautiful 
to the sight, would be found likewise most grateful 
to the touch. But, setting aside conjectures, let us 
pass to the other sense ; of hearing. 





SECTION XXV. 


The Beautiful in Sounds. 

In this sense we find an equal aptitude to be af- 
fected in a soft and delicate manner ; and how 
far sweet or beautiful sounds agree with our de- 
scriptions of beauty in other senses, the experi- 
ence of every one must decide. Milton has de- 
scribed this species of music in one of his juvenile 
poems.* I need not say that Milton was perfectly 
well versed in that art ; and that no man had a 
finer ear, with a happier manner of expressing the 
affections of one sense by metaphors taken from 
another. The description is as follows: 


———And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony, 


+ L’allegro, 
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Let us parallel this with the softness, the winding 
surface, the unbroken continuance, the easy gra- 
dation of the beautiful in other things ; and all the 
diversities of the several senses, with all their 
several affections, will rather help to throw lights 
from one another to finish one clear, consistent 
idea of the whole, than to obscure it by their intri- 
cacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned description I shall add 
one or two remarks. The first is ; that the beauti- 
ful in music will not bear that loudness and 
strength of sounds, which may be used to raise 
other passions; nor notes which are shrill, or 
harsh, or deep; it agrees best with such as are 
clear, even, smooth, and weak. The second is ; 
that great variety, and quick transitions from one 
measure or tone to another, are contrary to the 
genius of the beautiful in music. Such transitions* 
often excite mirth, or other sudden and tumultuous 
passions ; but not that sinking, that melting, that 
languor, which is the characteristical effect of the 
beautiful as it regards every sense. The passion 
excited by beauty is in fact nearer to a species of 
melancholy, than to jollity and mirth. I do not 
here mean to confine music to any one species of 
notes, or tones, neither is it an art in which I can 
say [ have any great skill. My sole design in 
this remark is, to settle a consistent idea of beau- 
ty. The infinite variety of the affections of the 
soul will suggest to a good head, and skilful ear, a 
variety of such sounds as are fitted to raise them. 
It can be no prejudice to this, to clear and dis- 
tinguish some few particulars, that belong to the 
same class, and are consistent with each other, 
from the immense crowd of different, and some- 
times contradictory ideas, that rank vulgarly un- 
der the standard of beauty. And of these it is my 
intention to mark such only of the leading points 
as shew the conformity of the sense of hearing, 
with all the other senses in the article of their 
pleasures. 


SECTION XXVI. 
Taste and Smell. 


Tuis general agreement of the senses is yet more 
evident on minutely considering those of taste 
and smell. We metaphorically apply the idea of 
sweetness to sights and sounds; but as the 
qualities of bodies by which they are fitted to ex- 
cite either pleasure or pain in these senses, are 
not so obvious as they are in the others, we shall 
refer an explanation of their analogy, which is a 
very close one, to that part wherein we come to 
consider the common efficient cause of beauty, as 
it regards all the senses. I do not think any thing 
better fitted to establish a clear and settled idea of 


* I ne’er am merry, when I hear sweet music. 
SHAksPEARE. 
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visual beauty, than this way of examining the 
similar pleasures of other senses ; for one part is 
sometimes clear in one of the senses, that is more 
obscure in another; and where there is a clear 
concurrence of all, we may with more certainty 
speak of any one of them. By this means, they 
bear witness to each other ; nature is, as it were, 
scrutinized ; and we report nothing of her but 
what we receive from her own information. 





SECTION XXVII. 


The Sublime and Beautiful compared. 


On closing this general view of beauty, it natu- 
rally occurs, that we should compare it with the 
sublime; and in this comparison there appears a 
remarkable contrast. For sublime objects are 
vast in their dimensions, beautiful ones compara- 
tively small : beauty should be smooth and polish- 
ed; the great, rugged and negligent; beauty 
should shun the right line, yet deviate from it in- 
sensibly; the great in many cases loves the 
right line ; and when it deviates, it often makes a 
strong deviation : beauty should not be obscure ; 
the great ought to be dark and gloomy: beauty 
should be light and delicate ; the great ought to 
be solid, and even massive. They are indeed 
ideas of a very different nature, one being found- 
ed on pain, the other on pleasure ; and however 
they may vary afterwards from the direct nature 
of their causes, yet these causes keep up an eter- 
nal distinction between them, a distinction never to 
be forgotten by any whose business it is to affect 
the passions. - In the infinite variety of natural 
combinations, we must expect to find the qualities 
of things the most remote imaginable from each 
other united in the same object. We must expect 
also to find combinations of the same kind in the 
works of art. But when we consider the power 
of an object upon our passions, we must know 
that when any thing is intended to affect the mind 
by the force of some predominant property, the 
affection produced is like to be the more uniform 
and perfect, if all the other properties or qualities 
of the object be of the same nature, and tending to 
the same design as the principal. 

If black and white blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, are there no black and white ? 
If the qualities of the sublime and beautiful are 
sometimes found united, does this prove that they 
are the same ; doesit prove that they are any way 
allied ; does it prove that even they are not op- 
posite and contradictory? Black and white may 
soften, may blend ; but they are not therefore the 
same. Nor, when they are so softened and blended 
with each other, or with different colours, is the 
power of black as black, or of white as white, so 
strong as when each stands uniform and dis- 
tinguished. . 


THE END OF THE THIRD PART. 
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PART IV.—SECTION I. 
Of the efficient Cause of the Sublime and Beautiful. 


Wuen I say, I intend to inquire into the effi- 
cient cause of sublimity and beauty, I would not 
be understood to say, that I can come to the ulti- 
mate cause. I do not pretend that I shall ever be 
able to explain, why certain affections of the body 
produce such a distinct emotion of mind, and no 
other ; or why the body is at all affected by the 
mind, or the mind by the body. A little thought 
will show this to be impossible. But I conceive, 
if we can discover what affections of the mind 
produce certain emotions of the body ; and what 
distinct feelings and qualities of body shall pro- 
duce certain determinate passions in the mind, and 
no others, I fancy a great deal will be done ; some- 
thing not unuseful towards a distinct knowledge 
of our passions, so far at least as we have them 
at present under our consideration. This is all, I 
believe, we can do. If we could advance a step 
farther, difficulties would still remain, as we 
should be still equally distant from the first 
cause. When Newton first discovered the pro- 
perty of attraction, and settled its laws, he 
found it served very well to explain several of the 
most remarkable phenomena in nature ; but yet, 
with reference to the general system of things, he 
could consider attraction but as an effect ; whose 
cause at that time he did not attempt to trace. But 
when he afterwards began to account for it by a 
subtile elastic wether, this great man (if in so great 
a man it be not impious to discover any thing like 
a blemish) seemed to have quitted his usual cau- 
tious manner of philosophising ; since, perhaps, 
allowing all that has been advanced on this sub- 
ject to be sufficiently proved, I think it leaves us 
with as many difficulties as it found us. That 
great chain of causes, which links one to another, 
even to the throne of God himself, can never be 
unravelled by any industry of ours. When we 
go but one step beyond the immediate sensible 
qualities of things, we go out of our depth. All 
we do after is but a faint struggle, that shows we 
are in an element which does not belong to us. 
So that when I speak of cause, and efficient cause, 
I only mean certain affections of the mind, that 
eause certain changes in the body; or certain 
powers and properties-in bodies, that work a 
change in the mind. As if I were to explain the 
motion of a body falling to the ground, I would 
say it was caused by gravity; and I would en- 
deavegur to show after what manner this power 
operated, without attempting to shew why it 
operated in this manner: or if I were to explain 
the effects of bodies striking one another by 
the common laws of percussion, I should not en- 
deavour to explain how motion itself is commu- 
nicated. 


» SECTION 11.—Association. 
Ir is no small bar in the way of our inquiry in- 
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to the cause of our passions, that the occasion of 
many of them are given, and that their governing 
motions are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to reflect on them; at a time of 
which all sort of memory is worn out of our minds, 
For besides such things as affect us in various 
manners, according to their natural powers, there 
are associations made at that early season, which 
we find it very hard afterwards to distinguish 
from natural effects. Not to mention the unac- 
countable antipathies which we find in many per- 
sons, we all find it impossible to remember when 
asteep became more terrible than a plain; or fire 
or water more terrible than a clod of earth ; though 
all these are very probably either conclusions from 
experience, or arising from the premonitions of 
others ; and some of them impressed, in all likeli- 
hood, pretty late. But as it must be allowed that 
many things affect us after a certain manner, not 
by any natural powers they have for that purpose, 
but by association ; so it would be absurd, on the 
other hand, to say that all things affect us by asso- 
ciation only ; since some things must have been 
originally and naturally agreeable or disagreea- 
ble, from which the others derive their associated 
powers ; and it would be, I fancy, to little pur- 
pose to look for the cause of our passions in asso- 
ciation, until we fail of it in the natural properties 
of things. 


SECTION III. 
Cause of Pain and Fear, 


I nave before observed, * that whateveris qualified 
to cause terrour, is a foundation capable of the 
sublime; to which I add, that not only these, but 
many things from which we cannot probably ap- 
prehend any danger, have a similar effect, because 
they operate in a similar manner. I observed 
too,} that whatever produces pleasure, positive and 
original pleasure, is fit to have beauty engrafted 
on it. There‘ore, to clear up the nature ofthese 
qualities, it may be necessary to explain the nature 
of pain and pleasure, on which they depend. A 
man who suffers under violent bodily pain, (I 
suppose the most violent, be cause the effect may 
be the more obvious ;) I say a man in great pain 
has his teeth set, his eyebrows are violently con- 
tracted, his forehead is wrinkled, his eyes are drag- 
ged inwards, and rolled with great vehemence, his 
hair stands an end, the voice is forced out in short 
shrieks and groans, and the whole fabric totters. 
Fear or terrour, which is an apprehension of pain 
or death, exhibits exactly thesame effects, approach- 
ing im violence to those just mentioned, in pro- 
portion to the nearness of the cause, and the weak- 
ness of the subject. This is not only so in the 
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human species : but I have more than once observ- 
ed in dogs, under an apprehension of punishment, 
that they have writhed their bodies, and yelped, 
and howled, as if they had actually felt the blows. 
From hence I conclude, that pain and fear act 
upon the same parts of the body, and in the same 
manner, though somewhat differing in degree: 
that pain and fear consist in on unnatural tension 
of the nerves; that this is sometimes accompanied 
with an unnatural strength, which sometimes sud- 
denly changes into an extraordinary weakness; that 
these effects often come on alternately, and are 
sometimes mixed with each other. This is the 
nature of all convulsive agitations, especially in 
weaker subjects, which are the most liable to the 
severest impressions of pain and fear. Theonly 
difference between pain and terrour is, that things 
which cause pain operate on the mind, by the 
intervention of the body ; whereas things that cause 
terrour, generally affect the bodily organs by the 
operation of the mind suggesting the danger ; ‘but 
both agreeing, either primarily, or secondarily, in 
producing a tension, contraction, or violent emo- 
tion of the nerves,* they agree likewise in every 
thing else. For it appears very clearly to me, 
from this, as well as from many other examples, 
that when the body is disposed by any means 
whatsoever, to such emotions as it would acquire 
by the means of a certain passion; it will of 
itself excite something very like that passion in the 
mind. 


SECTION IV. 
Continued. 


To this purpose Mr. Spon, in his Récherches 
d’ Antiquité, gives us a curious story of the cele- 
brated physiognomist Campanella, ‘This man, it 
seems, had not only made very accurate observa- 
tions on human faces, but was very expert in mi- 
micking such as were any way remarkable. When 
he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of 
those he had to deal with, he composed his face, 
his gesture, and his whole body, as nearly as he 
could into the exact similitude of the person he in- 
tended to examine; and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by this 
change. So that, says my author, he was able to 
enter into the dispositions and thoughts of people 
as effectually as if he had been changed into the 
very men. I have often observed, that on mimick- 
ing the looks and gestures of angry, or placid, or 
frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily found 
my mind turned to that passion, whose appear- 


* I do not here enter into the question debated 
among physiologists, whether pain be the effect of a 
contraction, or a tension of the nerves. Either will 
serve my purpose ; for by tension, I mean no more 
than a violent pulling of the fibres, which compose any 
rauscle or membrane, in whatever way this is done, 
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ance I endeavoured to imitate ; nay, I am convine- 
ed it is hard to avoid it, though one strove to se- 
parate the passion from its correspondent ges- 
tures. Our minds and bodies are so closely and in- 
timately connected, that one is incapable of pain 
or pleasure without the other. Campanella, of whom 
we have been speaking, could so abstract his atten- 
tion from any sufferings of his body, that he was 
able to endure the rack itself without much pain ; 
and in lesser pains every body must have observ- 
ed, that when we can employ our attention or any 
thing else, the pain has been for a time suspended : 
on the other hand, if by any means the body is in- 
disposed to perform such gestures, or to be stimu- 
lated into such emotions as any passion usually 
produces in it, that passion itself never can arise, 
though its cause should be never so strongly in 
action; though it should be merely mental, and 
immediately affecting none of the senses. As an 
opiate, or spirituous liquors, shall suspend the ope- 
ration of grief, or fear, or anger, in spite of all our 
efforts to the contrary; and this by inducing in 
the body a disposition contrary to that which it re- 
ceives from these passions. 


SECTION V. 
How the Sublime is produced. 


Havine considered terrour as producing an un- 
natural tension and certain violent emotions of the 
nerves ; it easily follows from what we have just 
said, and whatever is fitted to produce such a ten- 
sion, must be productive of a passion similar to 
terrour,* and consequently must be a source of 
the sublime, though it should have no idea of dan- 
ger connected with it. So that little remains to- 
wards shewing the cause of the sublime, but to 
shew that the instances we have given of it in the 
second part relate to such things, as are fitted by 
nature to produce this sort of tension, either by the 
primary operation of the mind or the body. 
With regard to such things as affect by the as- 
sociated idea of danger, there can be no doubt but 
that they produce terrour, and act by some modifi- 
cation of that passion ; and that terrour, when suf- 
ficiently violent, raises the emotions of the body 
just mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if 
the sublime is built on terrour, or some passion 
like it, which has pain for its object, it is previous- 
ly proper to enquire how any species of delight 
can be derived from a cause so apparently con- 
trary to it, I say delight, because, as I have often 
remarked, it is very evidently different in its cause, 
and in its own nature, from actual and positive 
pleasure. 


* Part II. sect. 2, 
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SECTION VI, 
How Pain can be a Cause of Delight. 


ProvipENcE has so ordered it, that a state of 
rest and inaction, however it may flatter our indo- 
lence, should be productive of many inconveni- 
ences ; that it should generate such disorders, as 
may force us to have recourse to some labour, as 
a thing absolutely requisite to make us pass our 
lives with tolerable satisfaction ; for the nature of 
rest is to suffer all the parts of our bodies to fall 
into a relaxation, that not only disables the mem- 
bers from performing their functions, but takes 
away the vigorous tone of fibre which is requisite 
for carrying on the natural and necessary secre- 
tions. Atthe same time, that in this languid in- 
active state, the nerves are more liable to the most 
horrid convulsions, than when they are sufficient- 
ly braced and strengthened. Melancholy, dejec- 
tion, despair, and often self-murder, is the conse- 
quence of the gloomy view we take of things in 
this relaxed state of body. The best remedy for 
all these evils is exercise or labour; and labour 
is a surmounting of difficulties, an exertion of the 
contracting power of the muscles; and as such 
resembles pain, which consists in tension or con- 
traction, in every thing but degree. Labour is not 
only requisite to preserve the coarser organs in a 
state fit for their functions; but it is equally ne- 
cessary to these finer and more delicate organs, 
on which, and by which, the imagination and per- 
haps the other mental powers act. Since it is 
probable, that not only the inferiour parts of the 
soul, as the passions are called, but the under- 
standing itself makes use of some fine corporeal 
instruments in its operation; though what they 
are, and where they are, may be somewhat hard 
to settle: but that it does make use of such, ap- 
pears from hence; that a long exercise of the 
mental powers induces a remarkable lassitude of 
the whole body ; and on the other hand that great 
bodily labour, or pain, weakens and sometimes 
actually destroys the mental faculties. Now,asa 
due exercise is essential to the coarse muscular 
parts of the constitution, and that without this 
rousing they would become languid and diseased, 
the very same rule holds with regard to those finer 
parts we have mentioned ; to havethemin proper 
order, they must be shaken and worked to a pro- 
per degree. 


SECTION VII. 
Exercise necessary for the Finer Organs. 


As common labour, which is a mode of pain, 
is the exercise of the grosser, a mode of terrour is 
the exercise of the finer parts of the system ; and 
if a certain _ of pain be of such a nature as 
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to act upon the eye or the ear, as they are the 
most delicate organs, the affection approaches 
more nearly to that which has a mental cause, 
In all these cases, if the pain and terrour are so 
modified as not to be actually noxious; if the 
pain is not carried to violence, and the terrour is 
not conversant about the present destruction of 
the person, as these emotions clear the parts, 
whether fine or gross, of a dangerous and trou- 
blesome incumbrance, they are capable of pro- 
ducing delight ; not pleasure, but a sort of de- 
lightful horrour, a sort of tranquillity tinged with 
terrour ; which, as it belongs to self-preservation, 
is one of the strongest of all the passions. Its 
object is the sublime.* Its highest degree I call 
astonishment; the subordinate degrees are awe, 
reverence, and respect, which by the very etymo- 
logy of the words, shew from what source they 
are derived, and how they stand distinguished 
from positive pleasure. 


SECTION VIII. 


Why things not dangerous produce a Passion like 
Terrour. 


+A mone of terrour or pain is always the cause 
of the sublime. For terrour, or associated dan- 
ger, the foregoing explication is, I believe, suffi- 
cient. It will require something more trouble 
to shew, that such examples as I have given of 
the sublime in the second part, are capable of 
producing a mode of pain, and of being thus al- 
lied to terrour, and to be accounted for on the same 
principles. And first of such objects as are 
great in their dimensions. I speak of visual ob- 
jects. 


SECTION IX. 
Why visual Objects of great dimensions are sublime. 


Vision is performed by having a picture formed 
by the rays of light which are reflected from the 
object painted in one piece, instantaneously, on the 
retina, or last nervous part of the eye. Or, ac- 
cording to others, there is but one point of any 
object painted on the eye in such a manner as te 
be perceived at once; but by moving the eye, we 
gather up, with great celerity, the several parts of 
the object, so as to form one uniform piece. If the 
former opinion be allowed, it will be considered,{ 
that though all the light reflected from a large body 
should strike the eye in one instant ; yet we must 
suppose that the body itself is formed of a vast 
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number of distinct points, every one of which, or 
the ray from every one, makes an impression on , 
the retina. So that, though the image of one point | 
should cause but a small tension of this membrane, | 
another, and another, and another stroke, must in 
their progress cause a very great one, until it ar- 
rives at last to the highest degree ; and the whole 
capacity of the eye, vibrating in all its parts, must 
approach near to the nature of what causes pain, 
and consequently must produce an idea of the sub- 
lime. Again, if we take it, that one point only of 
an object is distinguishable at once ; the matter will 
amount nearly to the same thing, or rather it will 
make the origin of the sublime from greatness of 
dimension yet clearer. For if but one point is ob- 
served at once, the eye must traverse the vast 
space of such bodies with great quickness, and 
consequently the fine nerves and muscles destined 
to the motion of that part must be very much 
strained ; and their great sensibility must make 
them highly affected by this straining. Besides, 
it signifies just nothing to the effect produced, 
whether a body has its parts connected and makes 
its impression at once ; or, making but oneimpres- 
sion of @ point at a time, it causes a succession 
of the same or others so quickly as to make them 
seem united ; as is evident from the common effect 
of whirling about a lighted torch or piece of wood : 
which if done with celerity, seems a circle of fire. 


SECTION X. 
Unity why requisite to Vastness. 


Ir may be objected to this theory, that the eye 
generally receives an equal number of rays at all 
times, and that therefore a great object cannot af- 
fect it by the number of rays, more than that vari- 
ety of objects which the eye must always discern 
whilst it remains open. But tothis I answer, that 
admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal 
quantity of luminous particles to strike the eye 
at all times, yet if these rays frequently vary their 
nature, now to blue, now to red, and so on, or their 
manner of termination, as to a number of petty 
squares, triangles, or the like, at every change, 
whether of colour or shape, the organ has a sort 
of relaxation or rest; but this relaxation and la- 
bour so often interrupted, is by no means produc- 
tive of ease ; neither has it the effect of vigorous 
and uniform labour. Whoever has remarked the 
different effects of some strong exercise, and some 
little piddling action, will understand why a teas- 
ing fretful employment, which at once wearies and 
weakens the body, should have nothing great; 
these sorts of impulses, which are rather teasing 
than painful, by continually and suddenly altering 
their tenour and direction, prevent that full tension, 
that species of uniform labour, which is allied to 





strong pain, and causes the sublime. The sum 
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total of things of various kinds, though it should 
equal the number of the uniform parts composing 
some one entire object, is not equal in its effect 
upon the organs of our bodies. Besides the one 
already assigned, there is another very strong rea- 
son for the difference. The mind in reality hardly 
ever can attend diligently to more than one thing 
at a time; if this thing be little, the effect is little, 
and a number of other little objects cannot engage 
the attention ; the mind is bounded by the bounds 
of the object: and what is not attended to, and 
what does not exist, are much the same in effect ; 
but the eye or the mind (for in this case there is no 
difference) in great uniform objects does not readi- 
ly arrive at their bounds ; it has no rest, whilst it 
contemplates them ; the image is much the same 
every where. So that every thing great by its 
quantity must necessarily be one, simple and en- 
tire. 


SECTION XI. 


The Artificial Infinite. 


WE have observed, that a species of greatness 
arises from the artificial infinite ; and that this 
infinite consists in an uniform succession of great 
parts: we observed too, that the same uniform 
succession had a like power in sounds. But be- 
cause the effects of many things are clearer in one 
of the senses than in another, and that all the 
senses bear analogy to, and illustrate one another, 
I shall begin with this power in sounds, as the 
cause of the sublimity from succession is rather 
more obvious in the sense of hearing. And I shall 
here once for all, observe, that an investigation of 
the natural and mechanical causes of our passions, 
besides the curiosity of the subject, gives, if they 
are discovered, a double strength and lustre to any 
rules we deliver on such matters. When the ear 
receives any simple sound, it is struck by asingle 
pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and 
the other membranous parts vibrate according to 
the nature and species of the stroke. If the stroke 
be strong, the organ of hearing suffers a consider- 
able degree of tension. If the stroke be re- 
peated pretty soon after, the repetition causes an 
expectation of another stroke. And it must be ob- 
served, that expectation itself causes a tension. 
This is apparent in many animals, who, when 
they prepare for hearing any sound, rouse them- 
selves, and prick up their ears: so that here the 
effect of the sounds is considerably augmented by 
a new auxiliary, the expectation. But though af- 
ter a number of strokes, we expect still more, not 
being able to ascertain the exact time of their arri- 
val, when they arrive, they produce a sort of sur- 
prise, which increases this tension yet further. For 
I have observed, that when at any time I have 
waited very earnestly for some — that return- 
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ed at intervals, (as the successive firing of can- 
non,) though I fully expected the return of the 
sound, when it came it always made me start a 
little; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, and the 
whole body consented with it. The tension of 
the part thus increasing at every blow, by the 
united forces of the stroke itself, the expectation, 
and the surprise, itis worked up to such a pitch 
as to be capable of the sublime ; it is brought just 
to the verge of pain. Even when the cause has 
ceased, the organs of hearing being often suc- 
cessively struck in a similar manner, continue to 
vibrate in that manner for some time longer ; this 
is an additional help to the greatness of the 
effect. 





SECTION XII. 
The Vibrations must be similar. 


Bur if the vibration be not similar at every im- 
pression, it can never be carried beyond the num- 
ber of actual impressions ; for, move any body as 
a pendulum, in one way, and it will continue to 
oscillate in an arch of the same circle, until the 
known causes make it rest; but if after first put- 
ting it in motion in one direction, you push it into 
another, it can never reassume the first direction ; 
because it can never moveitself, and consequently 
it can have but the effect of that last motion ; 
whereas, if in the same direction you act upon it 
several times, it will describe a greater arch, and 
move a longer time. 


SECTION XIII. 


The Effect of Succession in Visual Objects ex- 
plained. 


Ir we can comprehend clearly how things ope 
rate upon one of our senses, there can be very lit- 
tle difficulty in conceiving in what manner they 
affect the rest. To say a great deal therefore upon 
the corresponding affections of every sense, would 
tend rather to fatigue us by an useless repetiton, 
than to throw any new light upon the subject, by 
that ample and diffuse manner of treating it; but 
as in this discourse we chiefly attach ourselves to 
the sublime, as it affects the eye, we shall consi- 
der particularly why a successive disposition of 
uniform parts in the same right line should be sub- 
lime,* and upon what principle this disposition 
is enabled to make a comparatively small quanti- 
ty of matter produce a grander effect, than a much 
larger quantity disposed in another manner. To 
avoid the perplexity of general notions ; let us set 
before our eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars 
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planted in a right line ; let us take our stand in 
such a manner, that the eye may shoot along this 
colonnade, for it has its best effect in this view. In 
our present situation it is plain, that the rays from 
the first round pillar will cause in the eye a vibra- 
tion of that species ; an image of the pillar itself. 
The pillar immediately succeeding increases it ; 
that which follows renews and enforces the im- 
pression ; each in its order as it succeeds, repeats 
impulse after impulse, and stroke after stroke, 
until the eye, long exercised in one particular way, 
cannot lose that object immediately; and being 
violently reused by this continued agitation, it 
presents the mind with a grand ot sublime con- 
ception. But instead of viewing a rank of uni- 
form pillars; let us suppose that they succeed 
each other, a round and a square one alternately. 
In this case the vibiation caused by the first 
round pillar perishes as soon as it is fomed ; and 
one of quite another sort (the square) directly or- 
cupies its place; which however it resigns as 
quickly to the round one ; and thus the eye pro- 
ceeds, alternately, taking up one image, and lay- 
ing down another, as long as the building con- 
tinues, From whence itis obvious, that at the 
last pillar, the impression is as far from continuing 
as it was at the very first; because in fact, the 
sensory canreceive no distinct impression but 
from the last ; and it can never of itself resume a 
dissimilar impression : besides every variation of 
the object is a rest and relaxation to the organs of 
sight ; and these reliefs prevent that powerful 
emotion so necessary to produce the sublime, To 
produce therefore a perfect grandeur in such 
things as we have been mentioning, there should 
be a perfect simplicity, an absolute uniformity in 
disposition, shape, and colouring. Upon thisprin- 
ciple of succession and uniformity it may be ask- 
ed, why a long bare wall should not be a more 
sublime object than a colonnade ; since the suc- 
cession is no way interrupted ; since the eye 
meets no check ; since nothing more uniform can 
be conceived ? A long bare wall is certainly not 
so grand an object as a colonnade of the same 
length and height. It is not altogether difficult to 
account for this difference. When we look ata 
naked wall, from the evenness of the object, the 
eye runs along its whole space, and arrives quick- 
ly at its termination ; the eye meets nothing 
which may interrupt its progress; but then it 
meets nothing which may detain it a proper time 
to produce a very great and lasting effect. The 
view of a bare wall, if it be of a great height and 
length, is undoubtedly grand; but this is only 
one idea, and not a repetition of similar ideas : it 
is therefore great, not so much upon the principle 
of infinity, as upon that of vastness. But we are 
not so powerfully affected with any one impulse, 
unless it be one of a prodigious force indeed, 
as we are with a succession of similar impulses ; 
because the nerves of the sensory do not (if I 
may use the expression) acquire a habit of re- 
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peating the same feeling in such a manner as to 
continue it longer than its cause is in action ; be- 
sides all the effects which I have attributed to ex- 
pectation and surprise in sect. 11, can have no 
place in a bare wall. 


SECTION XIV. 


Locke’s opinion concerning Darkness considered. 


Ir is Mr. Locke’s opinion, that darkness is not 
naturally an idea of terrour; and that though an 
excessive light is painful to the sense, that the 
greatest excess of darkness is no ways trouble- 
some. He observes indeed in another place, that 
a nurse or an old woman having once associated the 
idea of ghosts and goblins with that of darkness, 
night ever aiter becomes painful and horrible to 
the imagination. The authority of this great man 
is doubtless as great as that of any man can be, 
and it seems to stand in the way of our general 
principle.* We have considered darkness as a 
cause of the sublime; and we have all along con- 
sidered the sublime as depending on some modifi- 
cation of pain or terrour: so that if darkness be 
no way painful or terrible to any, who have not 
had their minds early tainted with superstitions, 
it can be no source of the sublime to them. But, 
with all deference to such an authority, it seems to 
me, that an association of a more general nature, 
an association which takes in all mankind, may 
make darkness terrible; for in utter darkness it 
is impossible to know in what degree of safety we 
stand ; we are ignorant of the objects that sur- 
round us; we may every moment strike against 
some dangerous obstruction; we may fall down 
a precipice the first step we take ; and if an 
enemy approach, we know not in what quarter to 
defend ourselves; in such a case strength is no 
sure protection ; wisdom can only act by guess ; 
the boldest are staggered, and he who would pray 
for nothing else towards his defence is forced to 
pray for light. 
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As to the association of ghosts, and goblins ; 
surely it is more natural to think, that darkness, 
being originally an idea of terrour, was chosen 
as a fit scene for such terrible representations, 
than that such representations have made dark- 
negs terrible. The mind of man very easily slides 
into an errour of the former sort; but it is very 
hard to imagine, that the effect of an idea so uni- 
versally terrible in all times, and in all countries, 
as darkness, could possibly have been owing to a 
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set of idle stories, or to any cause of a nature so 
trivial, and of an operation so precarious. 


SECTION XV. 
Darkness terrible in its own nature. 


PeruaPs it may appear on inquiry, that black- 
ness and darkness are in some degree painful by 
their natural operation, independent of any asso- 
ciations whatsoever. I must observe, that the 
ideas of darkness and blackness are much the 
same; and they differ only in this, that blackness 
isa more confined idea. Mr. Cheselden has given 
us a very curious story of a boy, who had been 
born blind, and continued so until he was thirteen 
or fourteen years old; he was then couched for a 
cataract, by which operatiion he received his sight. 
Among many remarkable particulars that attended 
his first perceptions and judgments on visual ob- 
jects, Cheselden tells us, that the first time the boy 
saw a black object, it gave him great uneasiness ; 
and that some time after, upon accidentally seeing 
a negro woman, he was struck with great horrour 
at the sight. The horrour, in this case, can 
scarcely be supposed to arise from any association. 
The boy appears by the account to have been 
particularly observing and sensible for one of his 
age; and therefore it is probable, if the great un- 
easiness he felt at the first sight of black had arisen 
from its connection with any other disagreeable 
ideas, he would have observed and mentioned it. 
For an idea, disagreeable only by association, has 
the cause of its ill effect on the passions evident 
enough at the first impression ; in ordinary cases, 
it is indeed frequently lost ; but this is, because the 
original association was made very early, and the 
consequent impression repeated often. In our in- 
stance, there was no time for such an habit; and 
there is no reason to think that the ill effects of 
black on his imagination were more owing to its 
connection with any disagreeable ideas, than that 
the good effects of more cheerful colours were de- 
rived from their connection with pleasing ones. 
They had both probably their effects from their 
natural operation. 


SECTION XVI. 
Why Darkness is terrible. 


Ir may be worth while to examine how dark- 
ness can operate in such a manner as to cause 
pain. It is observable, that still as we recede from 
the light, nature has so contrived it, that the pupil 
is enlarged by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 
to our recess. Now, instéad of declining from it 
but a little, suppose that we — entirely 
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from the light; it is reasonable to think, that the 
contraction of the radial fibres of the iris is pro- 
portionably greater; and that this part may by 
great darkness come to be so contracted, as to 
strain the nerves that compose it beyond their na- 
tural tone; and by this means to produce a pain- 
ful sensation. Such a tension it seems there cer- 
tainly is, whilst we are involved in darkness ; for 
in such a state whilst the eye remains open, there 
is a continual nisus to receive light; this is mani- 
fest from the flashes and luminous appearances 
which often seem in these circumstances to play 
before it; and which can be nothing but the effect 
of spasms, produced by its own efforts in pursuit 
of its object; several other strong impulses will 
produce the idea of light in the eye, besides the 
substance of light itself, as we experience on many 
occasions. Some who allow darkness to be a 
cause of the sublime, would infer, from the dilata- 
tion of the pupil, that a relaxation may be produc- 
tive of the sublime, as well as convulsion: but 
they do not I believe consider that although the 
circular ring of the iris be in some sense a sphinc- 
ter, which may possibly be dilated by a simple 
relaxation, yet in one respect it differs from most of 
the other sphincters of the body, that it is furnish- 
ed with antagonist muscles, which are the radial 
‘ibres of the iris: no sooner does the circular mus- 
cle begin to relax, than those fibres, wanting their 
counterpoise, are forcibly drawn back, and open 
the pupil to a considerable wideness, But though 
we are not apprised of this, I believe any one will 
find, if he opens his eyes and makes an effort to 
see in a dark place, that a very perceivable pain 
ensues. And I have heard some ladies remark, 
that after having worked a long time upon a 
ground of black, their eyes were so pained and 
weakened, they could hardly see. It may per- 
haps be objected to this theory of the mechanical 
effect of darkness, that the ill effects of darkness 
or blackness seem rather mental than corporeal ; 
and I own it is true, that they do so; and so do 
all those that depend on the affections of the finer 
parts of our system. The ill effects of bad wea- 
ther appear often no otherwise, than in a melan- 
choly and dejection of spirits; though without 
doubt, in this case, the bodily organs suffer first, 
and the mind through these organs, 


SECTION XVII. 
The Effects of Blackness. 


Biacuness is but a partial darkness ; and there- 
fore it derives some of its powers from being mixed 
and surrounded with coloured bodies. In its own 
nature, it cannot be considered asacolour. Black 
bodies, reflecting none, or but a few rays, with re- 
gard to sight, are but as so many vacant spaces 
dispersed among the objects we view. Whenthe 
eye lights on one of these vacuities, after having 
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been kept in some degree of tension by the play 
of the adjacent colours upon it, it suddenly falls 
into a relaxation ; out of which it as suddenly re. 
covers by aconvulsive spring. To illustrate this ; 
let us consider, that when we intend to sit on a 
chair, and find it much lower than was expected, 
the shock is very violent ; much more violent than 
could be thought from so slight a fall as the dif- 
ference between one chair and another can possi- 
bly make. If, after descending a flight of stairs, 
we attempt inadvertently to take another step in 
the manner of theformer ones, theshock is extreme- 
ly rude and disagreeable ; and by no art can we 
cause such a shock by the same means when we 
expect and prepare for it. When I say that this 
is owing to having the change made contrary to 
expectation ; I do not mean solely, when the mind 
expects. I mean likewise, that when an organ of 
sense is for some time effected in some one man- 
ner, if it be suddenly affected otherwise, there en- 
sues a convulsive motion ; such a convulsion asis 
caused when any thing happens against the ex- 
pectance of the mind. And thoughit icay appear 
strange that such a change as produces a relaxa- 
tion, should immediately produce a sudden con- 
vulsion ; it is yet most certainly so, and so in all 
the senses. Every one knows that sleep is a re- 
laxation ; and that silence, where nothing keeps 
the organs of hearing in action, is in general fittest 
to bring on this relaxation; yet when a sort of 
murmuring sounds dispose a man to sleep, let 
these sounds cease suddenly, and the person im- 
mediately awakes ; that is, the parts are braced 
up suddenly, and he awakes. This I have often 
experienced myself, and | have heard the same 
from observing persons. In like manner, if a per- 
son in broad day-light were falling asleep, to intro- 
duce a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep 
for that time, though silence and darkness in them- 
selves, and not suddenly introduced, are very fa- 
vourable to it. This I knew only by conjecture 
on the analogy of the senses when I first digested 
these observations ; but I have since experienced 
it. And I have often experienced, and so have'a 
thousand others, that on the first inclining towards 
sleep, we have been suddenly awakened with a 
most violent start ; and that this start was gene- 
rally preceded by a sort of dream of our falling down 
a precipice: whence does this strange motion 
arise, but from the too sudden relaxation of the 
body, which by some mechanism in nature restores 
itself by as quick and vigorous an exertion of the 
contracting power of the muscles! The dream it- 
self is caused by this relaxation: and it is of too 
uniform a nature to be attributed to any other 
cause. The parts relax too suddenly, which is in 
the nature of falling ; and this accident of the body 
induces this image in the mind. When we arein 
a confirmed state of health and vigour, as all 
changes are then less sudden, and less on the ex- 
treme, we can seldom complain of this disagree- 
able sensation. 
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SECTION XViL. 
The Effects of Blackness moderated. 


Tuoven the effects of black be painful ongi- 
nally, we must not think they always continue so. 
Custom reconciles us to every thing. Afler we 
have been used to the sight of black objects, the 
terrour abates, and the smoothness and glossiness 
or some agreeable accident of bodies so coloured, 
softens in some measure the horrour and sternness 
of their original nature; yet the nature of their 
original impression still continues. Black will al- 
ways have something melancholy in it, because the 
sensory will always find the change to it from 
other colours too violent ; or if it occupy the whole 
compass of the sight, it will then be darkness ; and 
what was said of darkness will be applicable here. 
I do not purpose to go into all that might be said 
to iliustrate this theory of the effects of light and 
darkness ; neither will I examine all the different 
effects produced by the various modifications and 
mixtures of these two causes. If the foregoing 
observations have any foundation in nature, [ con- 
ceive them very sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena that can arise from all the combina- 
tions of black with other colours. To enter into 
every particular, or to answer every objection, 
would be an endless labour. We have only fol- 
lowed the most leading roads ; and we shall ob- 
serve the same conduct in our inquiry into the 
cause of beauty. 


SECTION XIX. 
The Physical Cause of Love. 


Wuew we have before us such objects as ex- 
cite love and complacency ; the body is affected, 
so far as I could observe, much in the following 
manner: the head reclines something on one 
side ; the eye-lids are more closed than usual, 
and the eyes roll gently with an inclination to the 
object ; the mouth is a little opened, and the breath 
drawn slowly, with now and then alow sigh ; the 
whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly 
to the sides. All this is accompanied with an in- 
ward sense of melting and languor. These ap- 
pearances are always proportioned to the degree 
of beauty in the object, and of sensibility in the 
observer. And this gradation from the highest ™ 
pitch of beauty and sensibility, even to the lowest 
of mediocrity and indifference, and their corres- 
pondent effects, ought to be kept in view, else 
this description will seem exaggerated, which it 
certainly is not. But from this description it is 
almost impossible not to conclude, that beauty 
acts by relaxing the solids of the whole system. 
There are all the appearances of such a relaxa- 





tion ; and a relaxation somewhat below the natu- 
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ral tone seems to me to be the cause of all posi- 

tive pleasure. Who is a stranger to that manner 

of expression so common in all times and in all 

countries, of being softened, relaxed, enervated, dis- 

solved, melted away by pleasure? The universal 
voice of mankind, faithful to their feelings, con- 
curs in affirming this uniform and general effect : 

and although some old and particular instance 
may perhaps be found, wherein there appears a 
considerable degree of positive pleasure, without 
all the characters of relaxation, we must not there- 
fore reject the conclusion we had drawn from a 
concurrence of many experiments; but we still 
must retain it, subjoining the exceptions which 
may occur according to the judicious rule laid 
down by Sir Isaac Newton in the third book of 
his Opticks. Our position will, I conceive, ap- 
pear confirmed beyond any reasonable doubt, if 
we can show that such things as we have already 
observed to be the genuine constituents of beauty, 
have each of them, separately taken, a natural 
tendency to relax the fibres. And if it must be 
allowed us, that the appearance of the human 
body, when all these constituents are united to- 
gether before the sensory, further favours this opi- 
nion, we may venture, I believe, to conclude, that 
the passion called love is produced by this relax- 
ation. By the same method of reasoning which 
we have used in the inquiry into the causes of 
the sublime, we may likewise conclude, that as a 
beautiful object presented to the sense, by causing 
a relaxation of the body, produces the passion of 
love in the mind; so if by any means the passion 
should first have its origin in the mind, a relaxa- 
tion of the outward organs will as certainly ensue 
in a degree proportioned to the cause. 


SECTION Xx. 
Why Smoothness is beautiful. 


Ir is to explain the true cause of visual beauty, 
that I call in the assistance of the other senses. 
If it appears that smoothness is a principal cause 
of pleasure to the touch, taste, smell, and hearing, 
it will be easily admitted a constituent of visual 
beauty ; especially as we have before shown, that 
this. quality is found almost without exception in 
all bodies that are by general consent held beauti- 
ful. There can be no doubt that bodies which 
are rough and angular, rouse and vellicate the or- 
gans of feeling, causing a sense of pain, which 
consists in the violent tension or contraction of 
the muscular fibres. On the contrary, the appli- 
cation of smooth bodies relaxes ; gentle stroking 
with a smooth hand allays violent pains and 
cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from their 
unnatural tension ; and it has therefore very often 
no mean effect in removing swellings and ob- 
structions. The sense of feeling is highly grat- 
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fied with smooth bodies. A bed smoothly laid 
and soft, that is, where the resistance is every 
way inconsiderable, is a great luxury, dispos- 
ing to ah universal relaxation, and inducing 
beyond any thing else, that species of it called 
sleep. 





SECTION XXI. 
Sweetness, its Nature. 


Nor is it only in the touch, that smooth bodies 
cause positive pleasure by relaxation. In the 
smell and taste, we find all things agreeable to 
them, and which are commonly called sweet, to be 
ofa smooth nature, and that they all evidently 
tend to relax their respective sensories. Let us 
first consider the taste. Since it is most easy to 
inquire into the property of liquids, and since all 
things seem to want a fluid vehicle to make them 
tasted at all, I intend rather to consider the liquid 
than the solid parts of our food. The vehicles of 
all tastes are water and oil, And What determines 
the taste is some salt, which affects variously ac- 
cording to its nature, or its manner of being com- 
bined with other things. Water and oil, simply 
considered, are capable of giving some pleasure to 
the taste. Water, when simple, is insipid, inodo- 
rous, colourless, and smooth; it is found, when 
not cold, tobe a great resolver of spasms, and 
lubricator of the fibres ; this power it probably 
owes to its smoothness. For as fluidity depends, 
according to the most general opinion, on the 
roundness, smoothness, and weak cohesion of the 
component parts of any body ; and as water acts 
merely as a simple fluid ; it follows, that the cause 
of its fluidity is likewise the cause of its relaxing 
quality ; namely, the smoothness and slippery 
texture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of 
tastes is oil. ‘This too, when simple, is insipid, 
inodorous, colourless, and smooth tothe touch and 
taste. It is smoother than water, and in many 
cases yet more relaxing. Oilis in some degree 
pleasant to the eye, the touch, and the taste, in- 
sipid as it is. Water is not so grateful; which I 
do not know on what principle to account for, 
other than that water is not so soft and smooth. 
Suppose that to this oil or water were added a 
certain quantity of a specific salt, which had a pow- 
er of putting the nervous papille of the tongue 
into a gentle vibratory motion ; as suppose sugar 
dissolved in it. The smoothness of the oil, and 
the vibratory power of the salt, cause the sense we 
call sweetness. In all sweet bodies, sugar, or 


- a substance very little different from sugar, is con- 


stantly found ; every species of salt, examined by 

the microscope, has its own distinct, regular, in- 

variable form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong ; 

that of sea-salt an exact cube; that of sugar a 

perfect globe. If you have tried how smooth glo- 
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bular bodies, as the marbles with which boys 
amuse themselves, have affected the touch when 
they are rolled backward and forward and over 
one another, you will easily conceive how sweet- 
ness, which consists in a salt of such nature, af- 
fects the taste ; for a single globe, (though some 
what pleasant tothe feeling,) yet by the regularity 
of its form, and the somewhat too sudden devia- 
tion of its parts from a right line, is nothing near 
so pleasant to the touch as several globes, where 
the hand gently rises to one and falls to another ; 
and this pleasure is greatly increased if the globes 
are in motion, and sliding over one another ; for 
this soft variety prevents that weariness, which 
the uniform disposition of the several globes would 
otherwise produce. Thus in sweet liquors, the 
parts of the fluid vehicle, though most probably 
round, are yet so minute, as to conceal the figure 
of their component parts from the nicest inquisi- 
tion of the microscope ; and consequently being so 
excessively minute, they have a sort of flat sim- 
plicity to the taste, resembling the effects of plain 
smooth bodies to the touch ; for if a body be 
composed of round parts excessively small, and 
packed pretty closely together, the surface will be 
both to the sight and touch as if it were nearly 
plain and smooth. It is clear from their unveiling 
their figure to the microscope, that the particles of 
sugar aré Considerably larger than those of water 
or oil, and consequently, that their effects from 
their roundness will be more distinct and palpable 
to the nervous papille of that nice organ the 
tongue: they will induce that sense called sweet- 
ness, which in a weak manner we discover in oil, 
and in a yet weaker in water ; for, insipid as they 
are, water and oil are in some degree sweet ; and 
it may be observed, that insipid things of all kinds 
approach more nearly to the nature of sweet- 
ness than to that of any other taste. 





SECTION XXII, 
Sweetness relaxing. 


In the other senses we have remarked, that 
smooth things are relaxing. Now it ought to ap- 
pear that sweet things, which are the smooth of 
taste, are relaxing too. It is remarkable, that 
in some languages soft and sweet have but one 
name. Doux in French signifies soft as well as 
sweet. ‘The Latin Dulcis, and the Italian Dolce 
have in many cases the same double signification. 
That sweet things are generally relaxing, is evi- 
dent ; because all such, especially those which 
are most oily, taken frequently, or in a large 
quantity, very much enfeeble the tone of the sto- 
mach. Sweet smells, which beara great affinity 
to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably. The 
smell of flowers disposes people to drowsiness ; 
and this relaxing effect is further apparent from 
the prejudice which people of weak nerves receive 

















from their use. It were worth while to examine, 
whether tastes of this kind, sweet ones, tastes 
that are caused by smooth oils and a relaxing 
salt, are not the originally pleasant tastes. For 
many, which use has rendered such, were not at 
all agreeable at first. The way to examine this 
is, to try what nature has originally provided for 
us, which she has undoubtedly made originally 
pleasant ; and to analyse this provision. Milk 
is the first support of our childhood. The com- 
ponent parts of this are water, oil, and a sort of a 
very sweet salt, called the sugar of milk. All 
these when blended have a great smoothness to 
the taste, and a relaxing quality to the skin. The 
next thing children covet is fruit, and of fruits 
those principally which are sweet ; and every one 
knows that the sweetness of fruit is caused by a 
subtile oil, and such salt as that mentioned in 
the last section. Afterwards, custom, habit, the 
desire of novelty, and a thousand other causes, 
confound, adulterate, and change our palates, so 
that we can no longer reason with any satisfac- 
tion about them. Before we quit this article, we 
must observe, that as smooth things are, as such, 
agreeable to the faste, and are found of a relaxing 
quality ; so, on the other hand, things which are 
found by experience to be ofa strengthening qua- 
lity, and fit to brace the fibres, are almost univer- 
sally rough and pungent to the taste, and in many 
cases rough even to the touch. We often ap- 
ply the quality of sweetness, metaphorically, 
to visual objects. For the better carrying on 
this remarkable analogy of the senses, we 
may here call sweetness the beautiful of the 
taste. 


SECTION XXIII. 
Variation, why beautiful. 


Anoruer principal property of beautiful ob- 
jects is, that the line of their parts is continually 
varying its direction ; but it varies it by a very in- 
sensible deviation ; it never varies it so quickly as 
to surprise, or by the sharpness of its angle to 
cause any twitching or convulsion of the optic 
nerve. Nothing long continued in the same man- 
ner, nothing very suddenly varied, can be beauti- 
ful ; because both are opposite to that agreeable 


relaxation which is the characteristic effect of 


beauty. It is thus in all the senses, A motion in 
a right line is that manner of moving, next to a 
very gentle descent, in which we meet the least 
resistance ; yet it is not that manner of moving, 
which, next to a descent, wearies us the least. 
Rest certainly tends to relax: yet there is a spe- 
cies of motion which relaxes more than rest; a 
gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling. 
Rocking sets children to sleep better than abso- 
lute rest ; there is indeed scarce any thing at that 
age which gives more pleasure than to be gently 
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lifted up and down ; the manner of playing which 
their nurses use with children, and the weighing 
and swinging used afterwards by themselves as a 
favourite amusement, evince this very sufficiently. 
Most peoplé must have observed the sort of sense 
they have had on being swiftly drawn in an easy 
coach on a smooth turf, with gradual ascents and 
declivities. This will give a better idea of the 
beautiful, and point out its probable cause better, 
than almost any thing else. On the contrary, 
when one is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken 
road, the pain felt by these sudden inequalities 
shows why similar sights, feelings, and sounds, 
are so contrary to beauty ; and with regard to the 
feeling, it is exactly the same in its effect, or very 
nearly the same, whether, for instance, I move my 
hand along the surface of a body of a certain 
shape, or whether such a body is moved along 
my hand. But to bring this analogy of the sen- 
ses home to the eye: if a.body presented to that 
sense has such a waving surface, that the rays of 
light reflected from it are in a continual insensible 
deviation from the strongest to the weakest, 
(which is always the case in a surface gradually 
unequal,) it must be exactly similar in its effects 
on the eye and touch; upon the one of which it 
operates directly, on the other indirectly. And 
this body will be beautiful if the lines which com- 
pose its surface are not continued, éven so varied, 
in a manner that may weary or dissipate the at- 
tention. The variation itself must be continually 


varied. 


SECTION XXIV. 
Concerning Smallness. 


To avoid a sameness which may arise from the 
too frequent repetition of the same reasonings, 
and of illustrations of the same nature, I will not 
enter very minutely into every particular that re- 
gards beauty, as it is founded on the disposition of 
its quantity, or its quantity itself. In speaking of 
the magnitude of bodies there is great uncertainty, 
because the ideas of great and small are terms al- 
most entirely relative to the species of the objects, 
whichareinfinite. It is true, that having once fixed 
the species of any object, and the dimensions com- 
mon in the individuals of that species, we may ob- 
serve some that exceed, and some that fall short of, 
theordinary standard : those which greatly exceed, 
are by that excess, provided the species itself be 
not very small, rather great and terrible than 
beautiful ; but as in the animal world, and in a 
good measure in the vegetable world likewise, 
the qualities that constitute beauty may possibly 
be united to things of greater dimensions ; when 
they are so united, they constitute a species some- 
thing different both from the sublime and beauti- 
ful, which I have before called fine ; but this kind, 
I imagine, has not such a power = passions, 
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either as vast bodies have which are endued with 
the correspondent qualities of the sublime ; or as 
the qualities of beauty have when united in a 
small object. The affection produced by large bo- 
dies adorned with the spoils of beauty, is a ten- 
sion continually relieved; which approaches to 
the nature of mediocrity. But if 1 were to say 
how I find myself affected upon such occasions, 
I should say, that the sublime suffers less by being 
united to some of the qualities of beauty, than 
beauty does by being joined to greatness of quan- 
tity, or any other properties of the sublime. There 
is something so overruling in whatever inspires us 
with awe, in all things which belong ever so re- 
motely to terrour, that nothing else can stand in 
their presence. There lie the qualities of beauty 
either dead or unoperative ; or at most exerted to 
mollify the rigour and sternness of the terrour, 
which is the natural concomitant of greatness. 
Besides the extraordinary great in every species, 
the opposite to this, the dwarfish and diminutive, 
ought to be considered. Littleness, merely as 
such, has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. 
The humming-bird, both in shape and colouring, 
yields to none of the winged species, of which it 
is the least; and perhaps his beauty is enhanced 
by his smallness. But there are animals, which 
when they are extremely small are rarely (if ever) 
beautiful. There is a dwarfish size of men and 
women, which is almost constantly so gross and 
massive in comparison of their height, that they 
present us with a very disagreeable image. But 
should a man be found not above two or three 
feet high, supposing such a person to have all the 
parts of his body of a delicacy suitable to such a 
size, and otherwise endued with the common qua- 
lities of other beautifal bodies, I am pretty well 
convinced that a person of such a stature might 
be considered as beautiful; might be the object 
of love; might give us very pleasing ideas on 
viewing him. ‘The only thing which could possi- 
bly interpose to check our pleasure is, that such 
creatures, however formed, are unusual, and are 
often therefore considered as something mon- 
strous. ‘The Jarge and gigantic, though very 
compatible with the sublime, is contrary to the 
beautiful. {t is impossible to suppose a giant the 
object of love. When we let our imagination 
loose in romance, the ideas we naturally annex to 
that size are those of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, 
and every thing horrid and abominable. We 
paint the giant ravaging the country, plundering 
the innocent traveller, and afterwards gorged with 
his half-living flesh: such are Polyphemus, Ca- 
eus, and others, who make so great a figure in ro- 
mances and heroic poems. The event we attend 
to with the greatest satisfaction is their defeat and 
death. I do not remember, in all that multitude 
of deaths with which the Iliad is filled, that the 
fall of any man, remarkable for his great stature 
and strength, touches us with pity; nor does it 
appear that the author, so wellread in human na- 
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ture, ever intended it should. [t is Simoisius, in 
the soft bloom of youth, torn from his parents, 
who tremble for a courage so ill suited to his 
strength ; it is another hurried by war from the 
new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, and 
a novice to the field, who melts us by his untime- 
ly fate. Achilles, in spite of the many qualities 
of beauty, which Homer has bestowed on his out- 
ward form, and the many great virtues with 
which he has adorned his mind, can never make 
us love him. It may be observed, that Homer has 
given the Trojans, whose fate he has designed to 
excite our compassion, infinitely more of the ami- 
able social virtues than he has distributed among 
hisGreeks. With regard to the Trojans, the pas- 
sion he chooses to raise is pity; pity is a passion 
founded on love ; and these lesser, and if I may say 
domestic virtues, are certainly the most amiable, 
But he has made the Greeks far their superiors in 
the politic and military virtues. The councils of 
Priam are weak ; the arms of Hector compara- 
tively feeble ; his courage far below that of Achil- 
les. Yet we love Priam more than Agamemnon, 
and Hector more than his conqueror Achilles. 
Admiration is the passion which Homer would 
excite in favour of the Greeks, and he has done 
it by bestowing on them the virtues which have 
but little to do with love. This short digression 
is perhaps not wholly beside our purpose, where 
our business is to show, that objects of great di- 
mensions are incompatible with beauty, the more 
incompatible as they are greater; whereas the 
small, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure is not 
to be attributed to their size. 


SECTION XXV. 
Of Colour. 


‘Wiru regard to colour, the disquisition is almost 
infinite ; but I conceive the principles laid down 
in the beginning of this part are sufficient to ac- 
count for the effects of them all, as well as for the 
agreeable effects of transparent bodies, whether 
fluid or solid. Suppose I look at a bottle of muddy 
liquor, of a blue or red colour; the blue or red rays 
cannot pass clearly to the eye, but are suddenly 
and unequally stopped by the intervention of little 
opaque bodies, which without preparation change 
the idea, and change it too into one disagreeable 
in its own nature, conformable to the priciples laid 
down in sect. 24. But when the ray passes with- 
out such opposition through the glass or liquor, 
when the glass or liquor are quite transparent, the 
light is sometimes softened in the passage, which 
makes it more agreeable even as light; and the 
liquor reflecting all the rays of its proper colour 
evenly, it has such an effect on the eye, as smooth 
opaque bodies have on the eye and touch. So that 
the pleasure here is compounded of the softness of 
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the transmitted and the evenness of the reflected 
light. This pleasure may be heightened by the com- 
mon principles in other things, if the shape of the 
glass which holds the transparent liquor be so ju- 
diciously varied, as to present the colour gradually 
and interchangeably, weakened and strengthened 
with all the variety which judgment in affairs of 
this nature shall suggest. On a review of all that 
has been said of the effects, as well as the causes 
of both, it will appear, that the sublime and beau- 
tiful are built on principles very different, and that 
their affections are as different: the great has ter- 
rour for its basis; which, when it is modified, 
causes that emotion in the mind, which I have call- 
ed astonishment ; the beautiful is founded on 
mere positive pleasure, and excites in the soul that 
feeling, which is called love. Their causes have 
made the subject of this fourth part. 


THE END OF THE FOUTH PART, 


PART V.—SECTION I. 
Of Words. 


Narurat objects affect us, by the laws of that 
connection which Providence has established be- 
tween certain motions and configurations of bodies, 
and certain consequent feelings in our mind. 
Painting affects in the same manner, but with the 
superadded pleasure of imitation. Architecture 
affects by the laws of nature, and the law of rea- 
son ; from which latter result the rules of propor- 
tion, which make a work to be praised or censured, 
in the whole or in some part, when the end for 
which it was designed is or is not properly answer- 
ed. But as to words; they seem to me to affect 
us in a manner very different from that in which 
we are affected by natural objects, or by painting 
or architecture ; yet words have as considerable a 
share in exciting ideas of beauty and of the sublime 
as any of those, and sometimes a much greater 
than any of them; therefore an inquiry into the 
manner by which they excite such emotions, is 
far from being unnecessary in a discourse of this 
kind. 


SECTION Il. 


The common Effect of Poetry, not by raising Ideas of 
Things. 


Tue common notion of the power of poetry and 
eloquence, as well as that of words in ordinary 
conversation, is, that they affect the mind by rais- 
ing in it ideas of those things for which custom has 
appointed them to stand. ‘To examine the truth 
of this notion, it may be requisite to observe that 
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words may be divided into three sorts. The first 
are such as represent many aimple ideas united by 
nature to form some one determinate composition, 
as man, horse, tree, castle, &c. These I call ag- 
gregate words. The second, are they that stand 
for one simple idea of such compositions, and no 
more ; as red, blue, round, square, and the like. 
These I call simple abstract words. ‘Fhe third, are 
those, which are formed by an union, an arbitrary 
union of both the others, and of the various rela- 
tions between them in greater or lesser degrees of 
complexity ; as virtue, honour, persuasion, magis- 
trate, and thelike. These I call compound abstract 
words. Words, I am sensible, are capable of being 
classed into more curious distinctions; but these 
seem to be natural, and enough for our purpose ; 
and they are disposed in that order in which they 
are commonly taught, and in which the mind gets 
the ideas they are substituted for. I shall begin 
with the third sort of words ; compound abstracts, 
such as virtue, honour, persuasion, docility, Of 
these I am convinced, that whatever power they 
may have on the passions, they do not derive it from 
any representation raised in the mind of the things 
for which they stand. As compositions, they are 
not real essences, and hardly cause, | think, any 
real ideas. Nobody, I believe, immediately on 
hearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, or honour, con- 
ceives any precise notions of the particular modes 
of action and thinking, together with the mixt and 
simple ideas, and the several relations of them for 
which these words are substituted ; neither has he 
any general idea, compounded of them ; for if he 
had, then some of those particular ones, though 
indistinct perhaps, and confused, might come soon 
to be perceived. But this, I take it, is hardly ever 
the case. For, put yourselfupon analysing one of 
these words, and you must reduce it from one set 
of general words to another, and then into the sim- 
ple abstracts and aggregates, in a much longer 
series than may be at first imagined, before any 
real idea emerges to light, before you come to dis- 
cover any thing like the first principles of such 
compositions ; and when you have made such a 
discovery of the original ideas, the effect of the 
composition is utterly lost. A train of thinking of 
this sort, is much too long to be pursued in the or- 
dinary ways of conversation, nor is it at all neces- 
sary that it should. Such wordsare in reality but 
mere sounds ; but they are sounds which being 
used on particular occasions, wherein we receive 
some good, or suffer some evil; or see others af- 
fected with good or evil ; or which we hear applied 
to other interesting things or events; and being 
applied in such a variety of cases, that we know 
readily by habit to what things they belong, they 
produce in the mind, whenever they are afterwards 
mentioned, effects similar to those of their occasions. 
The sounds being ofien used without reference to 
any particular occasion, and carrying sull their 
first impressions, they at last utterly lose their con- 
nection with the particular — that gave 
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rise to them ; yet the sound, without any annexed 
motion, continues to operate as before, 





SECTION It, 
General Words before Ideas. 


Mr. Locke has somewhere observed, with his 
usual sagacity, that most general words, those be- 
longing to virtue and vice, good and evil, especial- 
ly, are taught before the particular modes of action 
to which they belong are presented to the mind ; 
and with them, the love of the one, and the ab- 
horrence of the other; for the minds of children 
are so ductile, that a nurse, or any person about a 
child, by seeming pleased or displeased with any 
thing, or even any word, may give the disposition 
of the child a similar turn. "When afterwards, the 
several occurrences in life come to be applied to 
these words, and that which is pleasant often ap- 
pears under the name of evil; and what is dis- 
agreeable to nature is called good and virtuous; 
a strange confusion of fears and affections arises 
in the minds of many; and an appearance of no 
small contradiction between their notions and 
their actions. There are many who love virtue 
and who detest vice, and this not from hypocrisy 
or affectation, who notwithstanding very frequent- 
ly act ill, and wickedly in particulars without the 
least remorse ; because these particular occasions 
never came into view, when the passions on the 
side of virtue were so warmly affected by certain 
words heated orig‘nally by the breath of others ; 
and for this reason, it is hard to repeat certain 
sets of words, though owned by themselves un- 
operative, without being in some degree affected, 
especially ifa warm and affecting tone of voice 
accompanies them, as suppose, 


Wise, valiant, generous, good, and great. 


These words, by having no application, ought to 
be unoperative ; but when words commonly sa- 
cred to great occasions are used, we are affected 
by them even without the occasions. When 
words which have been generally so applied are 
put together without any rational view, or in such 
a manner that they do not rightly agree with each 
other, the style is called bombast. And it re- 
quires in several cases much good sense and ex- 
perience to be guarded against the force of such 
language ;. for when propriety is neglected, a 
greater number of these affecting words may be 
taken into the service, and a greater variety may 
be indulged in combining them. 


SECTION IV. 


The Effect of Words. 
Ir words one all their possible extent of power, 
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three effects arise in the mind of the hearer. The 
first is, the sound; the second, the picture, or re 
presentation of the thing signified by the sound; 
the third is, the affection of the soul produced by 
one or bybothof theforegoing. Compownd abstract 
words, of which we have been speaking, (honour, 
justice, liberty, and the like,, produce the first 
and the last’ of these effects, but not the second, 
Simple abstracts, are used to signify some one sim- 
ple idea without much adverting to others which 
may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, cold, 
and the like; these are capable of affecting all 
three of the purposes of words ; as the aggregate 
words, man, castle, horse, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the most gene- 
ral effect even of these words, does not arise from 
their forming pictures of the several things they 
would represent in the imagination ; because, on a 
very diJigent examination of my own mind, and 
getting others to consider theirs, I do not find that 
once in twenty times any such picture is formed, 
and when it is, there is most commonly a particy- 
lar effort of the imagination for that purpose. But 
the aggregate words operate, as I said of the com- 
pound-abstracts, not by presenting any image to 
the mind, but by having from use the same effect 
on being mentioned, that their original has when 
itis seen. Suppose we were to read a passage to 
this effect: “The river Danube rises ina moist 
and mountainous soil in the heart of Germany, 
where winding to and fro, it waters several prin- 
cipalities, until, turning into Austria, and leaving 
the walls of Vienna, it passes into Hungary; 
there with a vast flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Christendom, and rolling 
through the barbarous countries which border on 
Tartary, it enters by many mouths in the Black 
sea.” In this description many things are men- 
tioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the sea, &e. 
But let any body examine himself, and see whe- 
ther he has had impressed on his imagination any 
pictures of a river, mountain, watery soil, Germany, 
&e. Indeed, it is impossible, in the rapidity and 
quick succession of words in conversation, to have 
ideas both of the sound of the word, and of the thing 
represented ; besides, some words, expressing 
real essences, are so mixed with others of a gene- 
ral and nominal import, that it is impracticable 
to jump from sense to thought, from particulars to 
generals, from things to words, insuch a manner 
as to answer the purposes of life ; nor is it neces- 
sary that we should. 


SECTION V. 


Examples that Words may affect without raising 
Images. 


I rixp it very hard to persuade several that 
their passions are affected by words from whence 
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they have no ideas; and yet harder to convince 
them, that in the ordinary course of conversation 
we are sufficiently understood without raising any 
images of the things concerning which we speak. 
It seems to be an odd subject of dispute with any 
man, whether he has ideas in his mind or not. 
Of this, at first view, every man in his own forum 
ought to judge without appeal. But, strange as it 
may appear, we are often at a loss to know what 
ideas we have of things, or whether we have any 
ideas at all upon some subjects. It even requires 
a good deal of attention to be thoroughly satisfied 
on this head, Since I wrote these papers, I 
found two very striking instances of the possibility 
there is, that a man may hear words without hav- 
ing any idea of the things which they represent, 
and yet afterwards be capable of returning them 
to others, combined in a new way, and with great 
propriety, energy, and instruction. The first in- 
stance is that of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind from 
his birth, Few men blessed with the most per- 
fect sight can describe visual objects with more 
spirit and justness than this blind man; which 
cannot possibly be attributed to his having a 
clearer conception of the things he describes than 
is common to other persons. Mr. Spence, in an 
elegant preface which he has written to the works 
of this poet, reasons very ingeniously, and, I ima- 
gine, for the most part, very rightly, upon the 
cayse of this extraordinary phenomenon; but 
I cannot altogether agree with him, that some 
improprieties in language and thought, which oc- 
cur in these poems, have arisen from the blind 
poet’s imperfect conception of visual objects, since 
such improprieties, and much greater, may be 
found in writers even of a higher class than Mr. 
Blacklock, and who notwithstanding possessed 
the faculty of seeing in its full perfection. Here 
is a poet doubtless as much affected by his own 
descriptions, as any that reads them can be; and 
yet he is affected with this strong enthusiasm by 
things of which he neither has nor can possibly 
have cny idea further than that of a bare sound : 
and why may not those who read his works be 
affected in the same manner that he was; with 
as little of any real ideas of the things described ? 
The second instance is of Mr. Saunderson, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university of Cam- 
bridge. This learned man had acquired great 
knowledge in natural philosophy, in astronomy, 
and whatever sciences depend upon mathematical 
skill. What was the most extraordinary and the 
most to my purpose, he gave excellent lectures 
upon light and colours ; and this man taught 
others the theory of those ideas which they had, 
and which he himself undoubtedly had not. But 
it is probable that the words red, blue, green, an- 
swered to him as well as the ideas of the colours 
themselves; for the ideas of greater or lesser de- 
grees of refrangibility being applied to these words, 
and the blind man being instructed in what other 
respects they were found to agree or to disagree, 
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it was as easy for him to reason upon the words, 
as ifhe had been fully master of the ideas. In- 
deed it must be owned he tould make no new dis- 
coveries in the way of experiment. He did no- 
thing but what we do every day in common dis- 
course. When | wrote this last sentence, and 
used the words every day and common discourse, 
I had no images in my mind of any succession 
of time ; nor of men in conference with each 
other; nor do I imagine that the reader will have 
any such ideas on reading it. Neither when I 
spoke of red, or blue and green, as well as re- 
frangibility, had I these several colours, or the 
rays of light passing into a different medium, and 
there diverted from their course, painted before 
me in the way of images. I know very well that 
the mind possesses a faculty of raising such 
images at pleasure ; but then an act of the will is 
necessary to this ; and in ordinary conversation or 
reading it is very rarely that any image at all is 
excited in the mind. IfI say “I shall go to Italy 
next summer,” [ am well understood. Yet I be- 
lieve nobody has by this painted in his imagina- 
tion the exact figure of the speaker passing by 
land or water, or both; sometimes on horseback, 
sometimes in a carriage; with all the particulars 
of the journey. Still less has he any idea of Italy, 
the country to which I proposed to go; or of the 
greenness of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, 
and the warmth of the air, with the change of this 
froma different season, which are the ideas for 
which the word summer is substituted ; but least 
of all has he any image from the word nezt; for 
this word stands for the idea of many summers, 
with the exclusion of all but one: and surely the 
man who says next summer, has no images of 
such a succession, and such an exclusion. In 
short it is not only of those ideas which are com- 
monly called abstract, and of which no image at 
all can be formed, but even of particular real 
beings, that we converse without having any idea 
of them excited in the imagination ; as will cer- 
tainly appear on a diligent examination of our own 
minds. Indeed, so little does poetry depend for 
its effect on the power of raising sensible images, 
that [am convinced it would lose a very considera- 
ble part of its energy if this were the necessary re- 
sult of all description. Because that union of af- 
fecting words, which is the most powerful of all 
poetical instruments, would frequently lose its 
force along with its propriety and consistency, if 
the sensible images were always excited. There 
is not perhaps in the whole Eneid a more grand 
and laboured passage than the description of Vul- 
can’s cavern in Etna, and the works that are there 
carried on. Virgil dwells particularly on the forma- 
tion of the thunder, which he describes unfinished 
under the hammers of the Cyclops. But what 
are the principles of this extraordinary composi- 
tion ? 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 


Addiderant ; rutili tres ignis et alitis austri: 
3 
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Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque, metumque 
Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras. 


This seems to me admirably sublime ; yet if we 
attend coolly to the kind of sensible images which 
a combination of ideas of this sort must form, the 
chimeras of madmen cannot appear more wild and 
absurd than such a picture. “ Three rays of 
twisted showers, three of watery clouds, three of fire, 
and three of the winged south wind; then mixed 
they in the work terrific lightnings, and sound, and 
fear, and anger, with pursuing flames.” This 
strange composition is formed into a gross body ; 
it is hammered by the Cyclops, it is in part polish- 
ed, and partly continues rough. The truth is, if 
poetry gives us a noble assemblage of words cor- 
responding to many noble ideas, which are con- 
nected by circumstances of time or place, or relat- 
ed to each other as cause and effect, or associated 
in any natural way, they may be moulded together 
in any form, and perfectly answer their end. The 
picturesque connexion is not demanded ; because 
no real picture is formed; nor is the effect of the 
description at all the less upon this account. What 
is said of Helen by Priam and the old men of his 
council, is generally thought to give us the highest 
possible idea of the fatal beauty. 


Ov opens Tpwas cat evxvnusdas Axatovs, 
Tow & ange yuvacke Tokuv yowvov alyea Tacyey. 
Awos & aSavaroror Sens es wra eotkev. 


They cried, no wonder such celestial charms 

For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 

What winning graces! what majestic mien! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen, 
Pore. 


Here is not one word said of the particulars of her 
beauty ; nothing which can in the least help us to 
any precise idea of her person; but yet we are 
much more touched by this manner of mentioning 
her than by those long and laboured descriptions 
of Helen, whether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in 
some authors. I am sureit affects me much more 
than the minute description which Spenser has 
given of Belphebe ; though I own that there are 
parts in that description, as there are in all the 
descriptions of that excellent writer, extremely 
fine and poetical. The terrible picture which 
Lucretius has drawn of religion, in order to display 
the magnanimity of his philosophical hero in op- 
posing her, is thought to be designed with great 
boldness and spirit: 


Humana ante oculos ftede cum vita jaceret, 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 
Que caput e ceeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primus Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus. 





What idea do you derive from so excellent a pic- 
ture? none at all, most certainly ; neither has the 
poet said a single word which might in the least 
sense to mark a single limb or feature of the phan- 





tom, which he intended to represent in all the 
horrours imagination can conceive. In reality 
poetry and rhetoric do not succeed in exact de- 
scription so well as painting does ; their business 
is, to affect rather by sympathy than imitation ; to 
display rather the effect of things on the mind of 
the speaker, or of others, than to present a clear 
idea of the things themselves. This is their most 
extensive province, and that in which they succeed 
the best. 





SECTION Vi. 
Poetry not strictly an Imitative Art. 


Hence we may observe that poetry, taken in 
its most general sense, cannot with strict propriety 
be called an art of imitation. It is indeed an imi- 
tation so far as it describes the manners and pas- 
sions of men which their words can express , 
where animi motus effert interprete lingua. ‘There 
it is strictly imitation ; and all merely dramotic 
poetry is of this sort. But descriptive poetry operates 
chiefly by substitution; by means of sounds, 
which by custom have the effect of realities. No- 
thing is an imitation further than as it resembles 
some other thing; and words undoubtedly have 
no sort of resemblance to the ideas for which they 
stand. 


SECTION Vil. 
How Words influence the Passions. 


Now, az words affect, not by any original pow- 
er, but by representation, it might be supposed 
that their influence over the passions should be 
but light ; yet itis quite otherwise; for we find 
by experience, that eloquence and poetry are as 
capable, nay indeed much more capable, of mak- 
ing deep and lively impressions than any other 
arts, and even than nature itself in very many 
cases. And this arises chiefly from these three 
causes, First, that we take an extraordinary 
part in the passions of others, and that we are 
easily affected and brought into sympathy by any 
tokens which are shown of them; and there are 
no tokens which can express all the circumstances 
of most passions so fully as words; so that ifa 
person speaks upon any subject, he can not only 
convey the subject to you, but likewise the man- 
ner in which he is himself affected by it. Certain 
it is, that the influence of most things on our pas- 
sions is not so much from the things themselves, 
as from our opinions concerning them ; and these 
again depend very much on the opinions of other 
men, conveyable for the most part by words only. 
Secondly, there are many things of a very affect- 
ing nature, which can seldom occur in the reality, 
but the words which represent them often do ; and 
thus they have an opportunity of making a deep 
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impression and taking root in the mind, whilst the 
idea of the reality was transient; and to some 
perhaps never really occurred in any shape, to 
whom it is notwithstanding very affecting, as war, 
death, famine, &c. Besides, many ideas have 
never been at all presented to the senses of any 
men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of which have however a great influ- 
ence over the passions. Thirdly, by words we 
have it in our power to make such combinations as 
we cannot possibly do otherwise. By this power 
of combining we are able, by the addition of well- 
chosen circumstances, to give a new life and force 
tothe simple object. In painting we may repre- 
sent any fine figure welease ; but we never can 
give it those enlivening touches which it may re- 
ceive from words. To represent an angel in a 
picture, you can only draw a beautiful young man 
winged: but what painting can furnish out any 
thing so grand as the addition of one word, “ the 
angel of the Lord?” Itis true, I have here no 
clear idea ; but these words affect the mind more 
than the sensible image did; which is all I con- 
tend for. A picture of Priam dragged to the al- 
tar’s foot, and there murdered, if it were well ex- 
ecuted, would undoubtedly be very moving ; but 
there are very aggravating circumstances, which 
it could never represent : 


Sanguine foedantem quos ipse sacraverat ignes. 

As a further instance, let us consider those lines 

of Milton, where he describes the travels of the 

fallen angels through their dismal habitation : 

——0O’er many a dark and dreary vale 

They pass’d, and many a region dolorous : 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of 
death, 

A universe of death._—_—— 

Here is displayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades ; 


which yet would lose the greatest part of their 
effect, if they were not the 


Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades, — 
— of Death. 


This idea or this affection caused by a word, 
which nothing but a word could annex to the 
others, raises a very great degree of the sublime; 
and this sublime is raised yet higher by what fol- 
lows, a “ universe of Death.” Here are again two 
ideas not presentable but by language ; and an 
union of them great and amazing beyond con- 
ception ; ifthey may properly be called ideas which 
present no distinct image to the mind :—but still 
it will be difficult to conceive how words can 
move the passions which belong to real objects, 
without representing these objects clearly. This 
is difficult to us, because we do not sufficiently 
distinguish, in our observations upon language, 
between a clear expression, and a strong expres- 
sion. ‘These are frequently confounded with each 
other, though they are in reality extremely different. 
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The former regards the understanding ; the latter 
belongs to the passions. ‘The one describes a 
thing as it is ; the latter describes it as it is felt. 
Now, as there is a moving tone of voice, an im- 
passioned countenance, an agitated gesture, which 
affect independently of the things about which 
they are exerted, so there are words, and certain 
dispositions of words, which being peculiarly de- 
voted to passionate subjects, and always used by 
those who are under the infl e of any passion, 
touch and move us more than those which far 
more clearly and distinctly express the subject 
matter. We yield to sympathy what we refuse 
to description. The truth is, all verbal descrip- 
tion, merely as naked description, though never 
so exact, conveys so poor and insufficient an 
idea of the thing described, that it could scarcely 
have the smallest effect, if the speaker did not 
call in to his aid those modes of speech that 
mark a strong and lively feeling in himself. 
Then, by the contagion of our passions, we 
catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been struck out by 
the object described. Words, by strongly convey- 
ing the passions, by those means which we 
have already mentioned, fully compensate for 
their weakness in other respects. It may be 
observed, that very polished languages, and such 
as are praised for their superiour clearness and 
perspicuity, are generally deficient in strength. 
The French language has that perfection and 
that defect. Whereas the oriental tongues, and 
in general the languages of most unpolished people, 
have a great force and energy of expression ; and 
this is but natural. Uncultivated people are but 
ordinary observers. of things, and not critical in 
distinguishing them ; but, for that reason, they ad- 
mire more, and are more affected with what they 
see, and therefore express themselves in a warmer 
and more passionate manner. If the affection be 
well conveyed, it will work its effect without any 
clear idea ; often without any idea at all of the 
thing which has originally given rise to it. 

It might be expected from the fertility of the sub- 
ject, that I should consider poetry as it regards 
the sublime and beautiful, more at large; but it 
must be observed that in this light it has been often, 
and well handled already. It was not my design 
to enter into the criticism of the sublime and beau- 
tiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down such 
principles as may tend to ascertain, to distinguish, 
and to form a sort of standard for them ; which pur- 
poses I thought might be best effected by an inqui- 
ry into the properties of such things in nature, as 
raise love and astonishment in us; and by show- 
ing in what manner they operated to produce these 
passions. Words were only so far to be consi- 
dered, as to show upon what principle they were 
capable of being the representatives of these na- 
tural things, and by what powers they were able 
to affect us often as strongly as the things they re- 
present, and sometimes much more strongly. 
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THE MINSTREL. 


OR 


THE PROGRESS Of GENIUS. 





PREFACE, 


Tue design was, to trace the progress of a po- 
etical genius, born in a rude age, from the first 
dawning of fancy and reason, till that period at 
which he may be supposed capable of appearing 
in the world as a Minstrel, that is, as an itinerant 
poet and musician ; —a character which, accord- 
ing to the notions of our forefathers, was not only 
respectable, but sacred. 

I have endeavoured to imitate Spenser in the 
measure of his verse, and in the harmony, simpli- 
city, and variety of his composition. Antique ex- 
pressions I have avoided; admitting, however, 
some old words, where they seemed to suit the 
subject: but I hope none will be found that are 
now obsolete, or in any degree not intelligible to, 
a reader of Einglish poetry. 

To those who may be disposed to ask what 
could induce me to write in so difficult a measure, 
Ican only answer, that it pleases my ear, and 
seems, from its gothic structure and original, 
to bear some relation tothe subject and spirit of 
the poem, It admits both simplicity and magnifi- 
cence of sound and of language, beyond any other 
stanza that 1 am acquainted with. It allows the 
sententiousness of the couplet, as well as the more 
complex modulation of blank verse. What some 
critics have remarked, of its uniformity growing 
at last tiresome to the ear, will be found to hold 
true only when the poetry is faulty in other re- 


spects. 


THE MINSTREL. 


BOOK I. 


Au! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where F'ame’s proud temple shines afar ; 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war ; 
Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar, 





In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown! 


And yet the languor of inglorious days 

Not equally oppressive is to all: 

Him, who ne’er listen’d to the voice of praise, 

The silence of neglect can ne’er appal. 

There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition’s call, 

Would shrink to hear th’ obstreperous trump of 

Supremely blest, if to their portion fall [Fame; 

Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 

Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines pro- 
claim, 


The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 

Nor need I here describe, in learned lay, 

How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore, 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array ; 
His waving locks and beard all hoary gray : 
While from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way, 
Which to the whistling wind responsive rung: 
And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 


Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 

With thee let Pageantry and Power abide ; 

The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign ; 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms. 
They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain, 

The parasite their influence never warms, 

Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms, 


Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn, 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat. 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the morn, 
While warbling larks on russet pinions float : 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote, 
Where the gray linnets carol from the hill, 
O let them ne’er, with artificial note, 
To please a tyrant, strain the little bill, 
But sing what Heaven inspires and wander where 

the will. 
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4 THE MINSTREL 


Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature’s hand ; 

Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Yet all her schemes with nicest: art are plann’d, 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness wo. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow ; 
If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise ; 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 
Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies, 
And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles inthe 


eyes. 
y w 

Then grieve not thou, to whom the indulgent 
Muse 


Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire : 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 

Th’ imperial banquet, and the rich attire. 

Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined ? 
No; let thy heaven-taught soul to Heaven aspire, 
To fancy, freedom, harmony, resign’d ; 
Ambition’s groveling crew for ever left behind. 


Canst thou forego the pure ethereal soul 

In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 

On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, 

Stung with disease, and stupified with spleen ; 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s screen, 
Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide, 
(The mansion then no more of joy serene), 
Where fear, distrust, malevolence, abide, 

And impotent desire, and disappointed pride ? 


O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields? 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be for- 
given ? 


These charms shall work thy soul’s eternal health, 

And love, and gentleness, and joy, impart. 

But these thou must renounce, if lust of wealth 

er wins its way to thy corrupted heart : 

For ah! it poisons like a scorpion’s dart ; 

Prompting th’ ungenerous wish,the selfish scheme, 

The stern resolve unmoved by pity’s smart, 

The troublous day, and long distressful dream. 

Return, my roving Muse, resume thy purposed 
theme. 


There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 

A shepherd-swain, a man of low degree ; 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady ; 

But he, I ween, was of the north countrie ;* 


* There is hardly an ancient ballad, or romance, 
wherein a minstre] or a harper appears, but he is cha- 
racterised, by way of eminence, to have been ‘ of the 
north countrie.’ It is probable, that under this ap- 
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A nation famed for song, and beauty’s charms ; 
Zealous, yet modest; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms. 


The shepherd-swain of whom I mention made 

On Scotia’s mountains fed his little flock ; 

The sickle, scythe, or plough, he never sway’d ; 

An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 

His drink the living water from the rock ; 

The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 

Their kindly fleece to baffle winter’s shock ; 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, whereso- 
e’er they went. 


From labour health, from health contentment 
springs : 

Contentment opes the source of every joy. 

He envied not, he never thought of, kings ; 

Nor from those appetites sustain’d annoy, 

That chance may frustrate, or indulgence cloy : 

Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 

He mourn’d no recreant friend, nor mistress coy, 

For on his vows the blameless Phebe smiled, 

And her alone he loved, and loved her froma child. 


No jealousy their dawn of love o’ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 
Each season look’d delightful as it past, 

To the fond husband, and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 

They never roam’d; secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition’s lofty land is rife, 

*Where peace and love are canker’d by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform. 


The wight, whose tale these artless lines unfold, 

Was all the offspring of this humble pair : 

His birth no oracle or seer foretold ; 

No prodigy appear’d in earth or air, 

Nor aught that might a strange event declare. 

You guess each circumstance of Edwin’s birth , 

The parent’s transport, and the parent’s care ; 

The gossip’s prayer for wealth, and wit, and 
worth ; 

And one long summer-day of indolence and mirth. 


And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy, 

Deep thought oft seem’d to fix his infant eye. 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy : 

Silent when glad; affectionate, though shy ; 

And now his look was most demurely sad ; 

And now he laugh’d aloud, yet none knew why. 

The neighbours stared and sigh’d, yet bless’d the 
lad : 


Some deem’d him wondrous wise, and none be- 
lieved him mad. 


pellation were formerly comprehended all the provinces 
to the north of the Trent. See Percy’s Essav 
the English Minstrels, 
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But why should I his childish feats display ? 
Concourse, and noise, and toil, he ever fled ; 

Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 

Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped, 

Or roam’d at large the lonely mountain’s head ; 
Or, where the maze of some bewilder’d stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led, 
There would he wander wild, till Phoebus’ beam, 
Shot from the western cliff, released the weary 


team. 


Th’ exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed, 

To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 

His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would 
bleed 

To work the woe of any living thing, 

By trap or net, by arrow or by sling ; 

These he detested ; those he scorn’d to wield : 

He wish’d to be the guardian, not the king, 

Tyrant far less, or traitor of the field. 

And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy might 
yield. 


Lo! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 

Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine ; 

And sees, on high, amidst th’ encircling groves, 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine: 

While waters, woods, and winds, in concert joi, 

And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 

Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 

For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies ? 

Ah! no: he better knows great Nature’s charms 
to prize. 


And oft he traced the uplands, to survey, 
When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain 


gray, 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lawn : 
Far to the west the long long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for awhile ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And Villager abroad at early toil. 
But lo! the Sun appears! and heaven, earth, 
ocean, smile. 


And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 

When all in mist the world below was lost. 

What dreadful pleasure! there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert coast, 

And view th’ enormous waste of vapour, tost 

In billows, lengthening to th’ horizon round, 

Now scoop’d in gulfs, with mountains now em- 
boss’d! 

And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound, 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar pro- 
found ! 


In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 

Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful scene. 

In darkness, and in storm, he found delight : 

Nor less than when on ocean-wave serene 
VoL. 1v—11. 
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The southern Sun diffused his dazzling shene.* 
Ev’n sad vicissitude amused his soul : 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish’d not to control. 


*O ye wild groves, O where is now your bloom !’ 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought) 
‘Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy 


gloom, 
Of late so grateful in the hour of drought! 
Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake ? 
Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought ? 
For now the storm howls mournful thro’ the 
brake, 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless 
flake. 


* Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 
crown’d 

Ah! see, th’ unsightly slime, and sluggish pool, 

Have all the solitary vale embrown’d ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound, 

The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray : 

And hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 

Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 

Uproots the grove, and rolls the shattered rocks 
away. 


‘ Yet such the destiny of all on Earth: 

So flourishes and fades majestic Man. 

Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 

And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan. 

O smile, ye Heavens, serene ; ye mildews wan, 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

Borne on the swift, though silent, wings of Time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 


‘ And be it so. Let those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn : 
But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 

Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return ? 
Is yonder wave the Sun’s eternal bed ? 

Soon shall the orient with new lustre burn, 

And Spring shall sodn her vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 


* Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 
Shall Nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doom’d to perish, hope to live ? 
It is for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain? 
No: Heaven’s immortal springs shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright thro’ th’ eternal year of Love’s triumphant 
reign.’ 

* Brightness, splendour, The word is used by 

some late writers, as well as by Milton. 
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This truth sublime his simple sire had taught. 

In sooth, twas almost all the shepherd knew. 

No subtile nor superfluous love he sought, 

Nor ever wish’d his Edwin to pursue. 

‘Let man’s own sphere,’ said he, ‘ confine his 
view ; 

Be man’s peculiar work his sole delight.’ 

And much, and oft, he warn’d him, to eschew 

Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right, 

By pleasure unseduced, unawed by lawless might. 


‘ And, from the prayer of Want, and plaint of 
Woe, 

O never, never turn away thine ear! 

Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah! what were man, should Heaven refuse to 
hear! 

To others do (the law is not severe) 

What to thyself thou wishest to be done. 

Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear, 

And friends, and native land; nor those alone ; 

All human weal and wo learn thou to make thine 
own.’ 


See, in the rear of the warm sunny shower 

The visionary boy from shelter fly + 

For now the storm of summer-rain is o’er, 

And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the sky. 
And, lo! in the dark east, expanded high, 

The rainbow brightens to the setting Sun! 

Fond fool, that deem’st the streaming glory nigh, 
How vain the chase thine ardour has begun! 
*Tis fled afar, ere half thy purposed race be run. 


Yet couldst thou learn that thus it fares with age, 
When pleasure, wealth, or power, the bosom warm, 
This baffled hope might tame thy manhood’s rage, 
And disappointment of her sting disarm. 

But why should foresight thy fond heart alarm? 
Perish the lore that deadens young desire ; 
Pursue, poor imp, th’ imaginary charm, 

Indulge gay hope, and fancy’s pleasing fire : 
Fancy and hope too soon shall of themselves expire. 


When the long-sounding curfew from afar 

Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 

‘Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 

Lingering and listening, wander’d down tie vale. 

‘There would he dream of graves, and corses pale ; 

And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 

And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 

Till silenced by the owl’s terrific song, 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering aisles 
along. 


Or, when the setting Moon, in crimson dyed, 
Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 

‘To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied, 
Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep ; 
And there let Fancy rove at large, till sleep 

A vision brought to his entranced sight. 

And first, a wildly murmuring ea gan creep 





Shrill to his ringing ear ; then tapers bright, 
With instantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of 
night. 


Anon in view a portal’s blazon’d arch 

Arose ; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 

And forth an host of little warriors march, 

Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 

Their look was gentle, their demeanor bold, 

And green their helms, and green their silk attire ; 

And here and there, right venerably old, 

The long.rob’d minstrels wake the warbling wire, 

And some with mellow breath the martial pipe 
inspire. 


With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 

A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 

The little warriors doff the targe and spear, 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 

They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance: 

To right to left they thrid the flying maze ; 

Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then glance 

Rapid along: with many-colour’d rays 

Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests 
blaze. 


The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Who scared’st the vision with thy clarion shrill, 
Fell chanticleer! who oft hath reft away 

My fancied good, and brought substantial ill! 
O to thy cursed scream, discordant still, 

Let harmony aye shut her gentle ear : 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill, 

Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear. 


Forbear, my Muse. Let Love attune thy line. 
Revoke the spell. Thine Edwin frets not so. 
For how should he at wicked chance repine, 
Who feels from every change amusement flow ! 
Ev’n now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the scenes of morn, 
Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow, 
Where thousand pearls the dewy lawns adorn— 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are borne. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crown’d with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, hark! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon 
rings ; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d springs, 

Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
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THE MINSTREL. 7 


The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 


O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due! 

Blest be the day I ’scaped the wrangling crew, 
From Pyrrho’s maze, and Epicurus’ sty ; 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 
Who to th’ enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 
4 


Hence! ye, who snare and stupify the mind, 

Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane! 

Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind, 

Who spread your filthy nets in Truth’s fair fane, 

And ever ply your venom’d fangs amain! 

Hence to dark Error’s den, whose rankling slime 

First gave you form! Hence! lest the Muse 
should deign [rhyme,) 

(Though loth on theme so mean to waste a 

With vengeance topursue your sacrilegiouscrime. 


But hail, ye mighty masters of the lay, 

Nature’s true sons, the friends of man and truth! 
Whose songs sublimely sweet, serenely gay, 
Amused my childhood, and inform’d my youth. 

O let your spirit still my bosom soothe, 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderingsguide : 
Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth, 
For well I know, wherever ye reside 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide. 


Ah me! neglected on the lonesome plain, 

As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore, 

Save when against the winter’s drenching rain, . 

And driving snow, the cottage shut the door. 

Then, as instructed by tradition hoar, 

Her legend when the beldame ’gan impart, 

Or chant the old heroic ditty o’er, 

Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart ; 

Much he the tale admired, but more the tuneful 
art. 


Various and strange was the long-winded tale ; 

And halls, and knights, and feats of arms dis- 
play’d; 

Or merry swains, who quaff the nut-brown ale, 

And sing enamour’d of the nut-brown maid ; 

The moonlight revel of the fairy glade ; 

Qr hags, that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ply in caves th’ unatterable trade,* 

Midst fiends and spectres, quench the Moon in 
blood, 

Yell in the midnight storm, or ride th’ infuriate 
flood. 


* Allusion to Shakspeare. 

Macbeth. How now, ye secret, black, and midnight 
hags, What is’t ye do ? 
; — A deed without a name.— Macbeth, act 
iv. sc, 1, 





But when to horror his amazement rose, 

A gentler strain the beldame would rehearse, 

A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, 

To orphan-babes, the guardian uncle fierce. 

O cruel! will no pang of pity pierce 

That heart, by lust of lucre sear’d to stone ? 

For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse, 

To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 

Those hopeless orphan-babes by thy fell arts un- 
done. 


Behold, with berries smear’d, with brambles torn,* 

The babes now famish’d lay them down to die ; 

Amidst the howl of darksome woods forlorn, 

Folded in one another’s arms they lie ; 

Nor friend, nor stranger, hears their dying cry: 

‘For from the town the man returns no more.’ 

But thou, who Heaven’s just vengeance darest 
defy, 

This deed with fruitless tears shalt soon deplore, 

When Death lays waste thy house, and flames 
consume thy store. 


A stifled smile of stern vindictive joy 

Brighten’d one moment Edwin’s starting tear, 
‘But why should gold man’s feeble mind decoy, 
And innocence thus die by doom severe ?” 

O Edwin! while thy heart is yet sincere, 

Th’ assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 
Dark ev’n at noontide is our mortal sphere ; 
But let us hope; to doubt is to rebel ; 

Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 


Nor be thy generous indignation check’d, 

Nor check’d the tender tear to Misery given ; 
From Guilt’s contagious power shall that protect, 
This soften and refine the soul for Heaven. 

But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has driven 
To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego : 

Like yonder blasted boughs by lightning riven, 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 

But frown on all that pass, a monument of woe, 


Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age, 

Scarce fill the circle of one summer day, 

Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage 

Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay, 

If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray, 

If but a momentary shower descend ? 

Or shall frail man Heaven’s dread decree gainsay, 

Which bade the series of events extend 

Wide through unnumber’d worlds, and ages with- 
out end ? 


One part, one little part, we dimly scan 

Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream ; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem. 

Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 


* See the fine old ballad called ‘ The Children in 
the Wood.’ 
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O then r e that imp self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies : 
For thou art but of dust; be humble, and be 


wise. 





Thus Heaven enlarged his soul in riper years, 

For Nature gave him strength, and fire, to soat 

On Fancy’s wing above this vale of tears ; 

Where dark cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, pore 

Through microscope of metaphysic lore : 

And much they grope for Truth, but never hit. 

For why? Their powers, inadequate before, 

This idle art makes more and more unfit ; 

Yet deem they darkness light, and their vain 
blunders wit. 


Nor was this ancient dame a foe to mirth. 

Her ballad, jest, and riddle’s quaint device 

Oft cheer’d the shepherds round their social hearth ; 
Whom levity or spleen could ne’er entice 

To purchase chat, or laughter, at the price 

Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, 

That Nature forms a rustic taste so nice. 

Ah! had they been of court or city breed, 

Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 


Oft when the winter storm had ceased to rave, 

He roam’d the snowy waste at ev’n, to view 

The cloud stupendous, from th’ Atlantic wave 

High-tow’ring, sail along th’ horizon blue : 

Where, ’midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 

Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 

More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 

Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 

And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts 
rise. 


Thence musing onward to the sounding shore, 

The lone enthusiast oft would take his way, 

Listening, with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 

Of the wide-weltering waves, In black array 

When sulphurous clouds roll’d on th’ autumnal 
day, 

Ewn Pn, B hasten’d from the haunt of man, 

Along the trembling wilderness to stray, 

What time the lightning’s fierce career began, 

And o’er Heaven’s rending arch the rattling thun- 
der ran. 


Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 

In sprightly dance the village youth were join’d, 

Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall, 

From the rude gambol far remote reclined, 

Soothed with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 

Ah then, all jollity seem’d noise and folly. 

To the pure soul by Fancy’s fire refin’d, 

Ah, what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 

‘When with the charm compared of heavenly me- 
lancholy ! 


Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn ; 
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Is there, who ne’er those mystic transports felt 
Of solitude and melancholy born? 
He needs not woo the Muse; he is her scorn. 
The sophist’s rope of cobweb he shall twine ; 
Mope o’er the schoolman’s peevish rage; or mourn, 
And delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine ; 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glut. 
ton swine. 


For Edwin, Fate a nobler doom had plann’d ; 
Song was his favourite and first pursuit. 

The wild harp rang to his advent’rous hand, 
And languish’d to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant muse, though artless, was not mute : 
Of elegance as yet he took no care ; 

For this of time and culture is the fruit ; 

And Edwin gain’d at last this fruit so rare : 

As in some future verse I purpose to declare. _ 


Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful, or new, 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 
By chance, or search, was offer’d to his view, 
He scann’d with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate’er of lore tradition could supply 

From gothic tale, or song, or fable old, 
Roused him, still keen to listen and to pry. 
At last, though long by penury control’d, 
And solitude, his soul her graces *gan unfold. 


Thus on the chill Lapponian’s dreary land, 

For many a long month lost in snow profound, 

When Sol from Cancer sends the season bland, 

And in their nothern cave the storms are bound ; 

From silent mountains, straight, with startling 
sound, 

Torrents are hurl’d: green hills emerge ; and lo, 

The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are 
crown’d ; 

Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go ; 

And wonder, love, and joy, the peasant’s heart 
o’erflow.* 


Here pause, my gothic lyre, a little while ; 

The leisure hour is all that thou canst claim 

But on this verse if Montague should smile, 

New strains ere long shall animate thy frame. 
And her applause, to me is more than fame ; 

For still with truth accords her taste refined. 

At lucre or renown let others aim, 

I only wish to please the gentle mind, [kind. 
Whom Nature’s charmsinspire, and love of human 
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Or chence or change O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never never cease to wail ; 


* Spring and autumn are hardly known to the Lap- 
landers. About the timo the sun enters Cancer, their 
fields, which a week before were covered with snow, 
appear on a sudden full of grass and flowers, —Schef- 
fer’s History of Lapland, p, 16 
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For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 

Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 

All feel th’ assault of Fortune’s fickle gale ; 

Art, empire, Earth itself, to change are doom’d ; 

Earthquakes haveraised to Heaventhe humble vale, 

And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entomb’d ; 

And where th’ Atlantic rolls wide continents have 
bloom’d.* 


But sure to foreign climes we need not range, 

Nor search the ancient records of our race, 

To learn the dire effects of time and change, 

Which in ourselves, alas! we daily trace. 

Yet at the darken’d eye, the wither’d face, 

Or hoary hair, I never will repine : 

But spare, O Time, whate’er of mental grace, 

Of candour, love, or sympathy divine, 

Whate’er of fancy’s ray or friendship’s flame is 
mine. ¢ 


So I, obsequious to Truth’s dread command, 
Shall here without reluctance change my lay, 
And smite the gothic lyre with harsher hand ; 
Now when I leave that flowery path for aye, 

Of childhood, where I sported many a day, 
Warbling and sauntering carelessly along ; 
Where every face was innocent and gay, 

Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue, 

Sweet, wild, andartless all, as Edwin’s infant song. 


‘Perish the lore that deadens young desire,’ 

In the soft tenor of my song, no more. 

Edwin, though loved of Heaven, must not aspire 

To bliss which mortals never knew before. 

On trembling wings let youthful fancy soar, 

Nor always hunt the sunny realms of joy: 

But now and then the shades of life explore ; 

Though many a sound and sight of woe annoy, 

And many a qualm of care his rising hopes de- 
stroy. 


Vigour from toil, from trouble patience gyows. 

The weakly blossom, warm in summer bower, 

Some tints of transient beauty may disclose : 

But soon it withers in the chilling hour. 

Mark yonder oaks! Superior #the power 

Of all the warring winds of Heaven they rise, 

And from the stormy promontory tower, 

And toss their giant arms amid the skies, 

While each assailing blast increase of strength 
supplies. 


And now the downy cheek and deepen’d voice 

Gave dignity to Edwin’s blooming prime ; 

And walks of wider circuit were his choice, 

And vales more mild, and mountains more sub- 
lime. 

One evening, as he framed the careless rhyme, 

It was his chance to wander far abroad, 

And o’er a lonely eminence to climb, 


* Plato’s Timeus. 
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Which heretofore his foot had never trode ; 
A vale appear'd below, a deep retired abode. 


Thither he hied, enamour’d of the scene. 
For rocks on rocks piled, as by magic spell, 
Here scorch’d with lightning, there with 


vy 


green, 
Fenced from the north and east this savage dell. 
Southward a mountain rose with easy swell, 
Whose long long groves eternal murmur made : 
And toward the western sun a streamlet fell, 
Where, through the cliffs, the eye, remote, sur- 
vey’d 
Blue hills, and glittering waves, and skies in gold 
array’d, 


Along this narrow valley you might see 

The wild deer sporting on the meadow ground, 
And, here and there, a solitary tree, 

Or mossy stone or rock with woodbine esau 
Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound 

Of parting fragments tumbling from on high ; 
And from the summit of that craggy mound 

The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, 

Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 


One cultivated spot there was, that spread 

Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam, 

Where many a rose-bud rears its blushing head, 

And herbs for food with future plenty teem. 

Sooth’d by the lulling sound of grove and stream, 

Romantic visions swarm on Edwin’s soul: 

He minded not the Sun’s last trembling gleam, 

Nor heard from far the twilight curfew toll ; 

When slowly on his ear those moving accents 
stole. 


‘Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 

And woo the weary to profound repose! 

Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 

And whisper comfort to the mau of woes ? 

Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes, 

And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 

O solitude! the man who thee forgoes, 

When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 

Shall never know the source whence real gran- 
deur springs. 


‘Vain man! is grandeur given to gay attire? 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : 

To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire ? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid : 

To palaces, with gold and gems inlaid? 

They fear the thief, and tremble in the storm: 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade? 
Behold the victor vanquish’d by the worm ! 
Behold, what deeds of woe the locust can perform ! 


‘True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign’d, 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest 
blow.’ 
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This strain from ’midst the rocks was heard to 
flow 

In solemn sounds. Now beam’d the evening star ; 

And from embattled clouds emerging slow 

Cynthia came riding on her silver car; 

And hoary mountain-cliffs shone faintly from afar. 





Soon did the solemn voice its theme renew 

(While Edwin, wrapt in wonder, listening stood) : 

‘ Ye tools and toys of tyranny, adieu, 

Scorn’d by the wise and hated by the good ! 

Ye only can engage the servile brood 

Of Levity and Lust, who all their days, 

Ashamed of truth and liberty, have woo’d 

And hugg’d the chain, that, glittering on their gaze, 

Seems to outshine the pomp of Heaven’s empyreal 
blaze. 


‘ Like them, abandon’d to Ambition’s sway, 

I sought for glory in the paths of guile ; 

And fawn’d and smiled, to plunder and betray, 
Myself hetray’d and plunder’d all the while ; 

So gnaw’d the viper the corroding file ; 

But now, with pangs of keen remorse, I rue 
Those years of trouble and debasement vile. 

Yet why should I this cruel theme pursue! 

Fly, fly, detested thoughts, for ever from my view! 


* The gusts of appetite, the clouds of care, 

And storms of disappointment, all o’erpast, [share 

Henceforth no earthly hope with Heaven shall 

This heart, where peace serenely shines at last. 

And if for me no treasure be amass’d, 

And if no future age shall hear my name, 

I lurk the more secure from fortune’s blast, 

And with more leisure feed this pious flame, 

Whose rapture far transcends the fairest hopes of 
fame. 


‘ The end and the reward of toil is rest, 

Be all my prayer for virtue and for peace. 

Of wealth and fame, of pomp and power possess’d, 
Who ever felt his weight of woe decrease? 

Ah! what avails the lore of Rome and Greece, 
The lay heaven-prompted, and harmonious string, 
The dust of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece, 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring, 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride the bosom wring! 


‘Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
Inthe deep dungeon of some gothic dome, 
Where night and desolation ever frown, 

Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down; 
Where a green grassy turfis all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my 


grave. 


» 
‘ And thither let the village swain repair ; 
And, light ofheart, the village maiden gay, 
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To deck with flowers her half-dishevell’d hair, 
And celebrate the merry morn of May. 
There let the shepherd’s pipe the live-long day 
Fill all the grove with love’s bewitching woe ; 
And when mild Evening comes in mantle gray, 
Let not the blooming band make haste to go ; 
No ghost, nor spell, my long and last abode shall 
know. 


‘For though I fly to ’scape from F’ortune’s rage, 

And bear the scars of envy, spite, and scorn, 

Yet with mankind no horrid war I wage, 

Yet with no impious spleen my breast is tern: 

For virtue lost, and ruin’d man, I mourn. 

O man! creation’s pride, Heaven’s darling child, 

Whom Nature’s best, divinest gifts adorn, 

Why from thy home are truth and joy exiled, 

And all thy favourite haunts with blood and tears 
defiled ? ‘ 

‘ Along yon glittering sky what glory streams! 

What majesty attends Night’s lovely queen! 

Fair laugh our vallies in their vernal beams, 

And mountains rise, and oceans roll between, 

And all conspire to beautify the scene. 

But, in the mental world, what chaos drear ; 

What forms of mournful, loathsome, furiousmien ! 

O when shall that eternal morn appear, 

These dreadful forms to chase, this chaos dark to 
clear! 


‘O Thou, at whose creative smile yon heaven, 

In all the pomp of beauty, life, and light, 

Rose from th’ abyss ; when dark Confusion driven 

Down, down the bottomless profound of night, 

Fled, where he ever flies, thy piercing sight ! 

O glance on these sad shades one pitying ray, 

To blast the fury of oppressive might, 

Melt the hard heart to love and mercy’s sway, 

And cheer the wandering soul, and light him on 
the way !’ 


Silence ensued: and Edwin raised his eyes 

In tears, for grief lay heavy at his heart. 

* And is it thus in courtly life,’ he cries, 

‘ That man to man acts a betrayer’s part ? 

And dares he thy the gifts of Heaven pervert, 

Each social instinct, and sublime desire ? 

Hail Poverty! if honour, wealth, and art, 

If what the great pursue, and learn’d admire, 

Thus dissipate and quench the soul’s ethereal 
fire !? 


He said, and turn’d away ; nor did the sage 
O’erhear, in silent orisons employ’d. 

The youth, his rising sorrow to assuage, 

Home as he hied, the evening scene enjoy’d : 
For now no cloud obscures the starry void ; 
The yellow moonlight sleeps on all the hills ;* 
Nor is the mind with startling sounds annoy’d ; 


* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 
Shakspeare. 
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A soothing murmur the lone region fills, 


Of groves, and dying gales, and melancholy rills. , 


But he from day to day more anxious grew, 

The voice still seem’d to vibrate on his ear. 

Nor durst he hope the hermit’s tale untrue ; 

For man he seem’d to love, and Heaven to fear ; 

And none speaks false, where there is none to 
hear. 

‘ Yet, can man’s gentle heart become se fell ! 

No more in vain conjecture let me wear 

My hours away, but seek the hermit’s cell ; 

*Tis he my doubt can clear, perhaps my care dis- 
pel.’ 


At early dawn the youth his journey took, 

And many a mountain pass’d and valley wide 

Then reach’d the wild: where, in a flowery nook, 

And seated on a mossy stone, he spied 

An ancient man : his harp lay him beside. 

A stag sprang from the pasture at his call, 

And, kneeling, lick’d the wither’d hand that tied 

A wreath of woodbine round his antlers tall, 

And hung his Tfty neck with many a flow’ret 
small. 


And now the hoary sage arose, and saw 

The wanderer approaching: innocence 

Smiled on his glowing cheek, but modest awe 

Depress’d his eye, that fear’d to give offence. 

‘Who art thou, courteous stranger? and from 
whence ? 

Why roam thy steps to this sequester’d dale ?” 

* A shepherd-boy,’ the youth replied ; ‘ far hence 

My habitation ; hear my artless tale ; 

Nor levity nor falsehood shall thine ear assail. 


* Late as I roam’d, intent on Nature’s charms, 

I reach’d at eve this wilderness profound ; 

And, learning where yon oak expands her arms, 
Heard these rude cliffs thine awful voice rebound 
(For in thy speech I recognize the sound). 

You mourn’d for ruin’d man, and virtue lost, 
And seem’d to feel of keen remorse the wound, 
Pondering on former days by guilt engross’d, 

Or in the giddy storm of dissipation toss’d. 


‘ But say, in courtly life can craft be learn’d, 
Where knowledge opens and exalts the soul ? 
Where Fortune lavishes her gifts unearn’d 
Can selfishness the liberal heart control ? 

Is glory there achieved by arts, as foul 

As those that felons, fiends, and furies plan? 
Spiders ensnare, snakes poison, tigers prowl : 
Love is the godlike attribute of man. 

O teach a simple youth this mystery to scan. 


‘ Or else the lamentable strain disclaim, 

And give me back the clam, contented mind ; 
Which late, exulting, view’d in Nature’s frame 
Goodness untainted, wisdom unconfined, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combined. 
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Restore those tranquil days, that saw me still 
Well pleased with all, but most with human 
kind ; 


| When Fancy roam’d through Nature’s works at 


will, 
Uncheck’d by cold distrust, and uninform’d of ill.’ 


‘ Wouldst thou,’ the sage replied, ‘in peace re- 
turn 

To the gay dreams of fond romantic youth, 

Leave me to hide, in this remote sojourn, 

From every gentle ear the dreadful truth : 

For if my desultory strain with ruth 

And indignation make thine eyes o’erflow, 

Alas! what comfort could thy anguish soothe, 

Shouldst thou th’ extent of human folly know. 

Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads 
to woe, 


‘But let untender thought afar be driven ; 

Nor venture to arraign the dread decree. 

For know, to man, as candidate for heaven, 

The voice of the Eternal said, Be free : 

And this divine prerogative to thee 

Does virtue, happiness, and Heaven convey ; 

For virtue is the child of liberty, 

And happiness of virtue ; nor can they 

Be free to keep the path, who are not free to stray. 


‘Yet leave me not. I would allay that grief, 

Which else might thy young virtue overpower, 

And in thy converse I shall find relief 

When the dark shades of melancholy lower ; 

For solitude has many a dreary hour, 

Even when exempt from grief, remorse, and pain : 

Come often, then ; for, haply, in my bower 

Amusement, knowledge, wisdom thou may’st 
gain : 

if I one soul improve, I have not lived in vain.’ 


And now, at length, to Edwin’s ardent gaze 

The Muse of History unrols her page. 

But few, alas! the scenes her art displays 

To charm his fancy, or his heart engage. 

Here chiefs their thirst of power in blood assuage, 

And straight their flames with tenfold fierceness 
burn: 

Here smiling Virtue prompts the patriot’s rage, 

But lo, ere long, is left alone to mourn, 

And languish in the dust, and clasp th’ abandon’d 
urn! 


‘ Ambition’s slippery verge shall mortals tread, 

Where ruin’s gulf unfathom’d yawns beneath! 

Shall life, shall liberty be lost,’ he said, 

‘ For the vain toys that pomp and power begeath ! 

The car of victory, the plume, the wreath, 

Defend not from the bolt of fate the brave : 

No note the clarion of renown can breathe, 

T’ alarm the long night of the lonely grave, 

Or check the headlong haste of time’s o’erwhelm- 
ing wave. 
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“ Ah what avails it to have traced the springs, 

That whirl of empire the stupendous wheel ! 

Ah, what have I to do with conquering kings, 

Hands drench’d in blood, and breasts begirt with 
steel ! 

To those, whom Nature taught to think and feel, 

Heroes, alas! are things of small concern ; 

Could History man’s secret heart reveal, 

And what imports a heaven-born mind to learn, 

Her transcripts te explore what bosom would not 
yearn! 


‘ This praise, O Cheronean sage,* is thine! 
(Why should this praise to thee alone belong ?) 
All else from Nature’s moral path decline, 
Lured by the toys that captivate the throng ; 
To herd in cabinets and camps, among 

Spoil, carnage, and the cruel pomp of pride ; 
Or chant of heraldry the drowsy song, 

How tyrant blood, o’er many a region wide, 
Rolls to a thousand thrones its execrable tide. 


*O who of man the story will unfold, 

Ere victory and empire wrought annoy, 

In that elysian age (misnamed of gold) 

The age of love, and innocence, and joy, 

When all were great and free! man’s sole em- 
ploy 

To deck the bosom of his parent earth ; 

Or toward his bower the murmuring stream de- 


coy; 

To aid the flow’ret’s long-expected birth, 

And lull the bed of peace, and crown the board 
of mirth. 


‘ Sweet were your shades, O ye primeval groves! 

Whose boughs to man his food and shelter lent, 

Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves, 

His eye still smiling, and his heart content. 

Then, hand in hand, health, sport, and labour 
went. 

Nature supplied the wish she taught to crave. 

None prowl’d for prey, none watch’d to circum- 
vent. 

To all an equal lot Heaven’s bounty gave : 

No vassal fear’d his lord, no tyrant fear’d his 
slave. 


‘ Butah! th’ historic Muse has never dared 

To pierce those hallow’d bowers: ’tis Fancy’s 
beam 

Pour’d on the vision of th’ enraptur’d bard, 

That paints the charms of that delicious theme. 

Then hail, sweet Fancy’s ray! and hail the dream 

That weans the weary soul from guilt and woe! 

Careless what others of my choice may deem, 

I long, where Love and Fancy lead, to go 

And meditate on Heavgg, enough of Earth I 
know.’ 


‘I cannot blame thy choige,’ the sage replied, 
‘For soft and smooth are Fancy’s flowery ways. 


* Plutarch, 
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And yet, evn there, if left without a guide, 

The young adventurer unsafely plays. 

Eyes dazzled long by fiction’s gaudy rays 

In modest truth no light nor beauty find. 

And who, my child, would trust the meteor-blaze, 

That soon must fail, and leave the wanderer 
blind, 

More dark and helpless far than if it ne’er had 
shined ? 


‘ Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the heart, 

And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight : 

To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 

But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night. 

And often, where no real ills affright, 

Its visionary fiends, an endless train, 

Assail with equal or superior might, 

And through the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 

And shivering nerves, shoot stings of more than 
mortal pain. 


‘ And yet, alas! the real ills of life 

Claim the full vigour of a mind prepared, 

Prepared for patient, long, laborious strife, 

Its guide experience, and truth its guard. 

We fare on earth as other men have fared. 

Were they successful? Let us not despair. 

Was disappointment oft their sole reward? 

Yet shall their tale instruct, if it declare 

How they have borne the load ourselves aredoom’d 
to bear. 


‘What charms th’ historic Muse adom, from spoils, 

And blood, and tyrants, when she wings her 
flight, 

To hail the patriot prince, whose pious toils 

Sacred to science, liberty, and right, 

And peace, through every age divinely bright 

Shall shine the boast and wonder of mankind ! 

Sees yonder Sun, from his meridian height, 

A lovelier scene, than virtue thus enshrined 

In power, and man with man for mutual aid com- 


bined ? 


‘Hail sacred Polity, by Freedom rear’d ! 

Hail sacred Freedom, when by law restrain’d! 

Without you what were man? A groveling herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchain’d. 

Sublimed by you, the Greek and Roman reign’d 

In arts unrivall’d: O, to latest days 

In Albion may your influence unprofaned 

To godlike worth the generous bosom raise, 

And prompt the sage’s lore, and fire the poet’s 
lays! 


‘ But now let other themes our care engage. 
For lo, with modest yet majestic grace, 

To curb Imagination’s lawless rage, 

And from within the cherish’d heart to brace 
Philosophy appears! ‘The gloomy race 

By Indolence and moping Fancy bred, 

Fear, Discontent, Solicitude, give place, 
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And Hope and Courage brighten in their stead, 
While on the kindling soul her vital beams are 
shed. 


‘Then waken from long lethargy to life* 

The seeds of happiness, and powers of thought ; 
Then jarring appetites forego their strife, 

A strife by ignorance to madness wrought. 
Pleasure by savage man is dearly bought 

With fell revenge, lust that defies control, 

With gluttony and death. The mind untanght 
Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests howl : 
As Pheebus to the world, is science to the soul. 


‘ And reason now throughnumber, time, and space, 
Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye, 

And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace, 
Whose long progression leads to Deity. 

Can mortal strength presume to soar so high ! 
Can mortal sight, so oft bedimm’d with tears, 
Such glory bear ! —for lo, the shadows fly 

From Nature’s face ; confusion disappears, 

And order charms the eye, and harmony the ears ! 


‘In the deep windings of the grove, no more 

The hag obscene and grisly phantom dwell ; 

Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 

Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell ; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 

Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon ; 

Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell, 

To ease of fancied pangs the labouring Moon, 

Or chase the shade that blots the blazing orb of 
noon. 


‘Many a long-lingering year, in lonely isle, 
Stunn’d with th’ eternal turbulence of waves, 

Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn’d to smile, 
And trembling hands, the famish’d native craves 
Of Heaven his wretched fare ; shivering in caves, 
Or scorch’d on rocks, he pines from day to day ; 
But Science gives the word; and lo, he braves 
‘The surge and tempest, lighted by her ray, 

And to a happier land wafts merrily away ! 


‘ And ev’n where nature loads the teeming plain 

With the full pomp of vegetable store, 

Her bounty, unimproved is deadly bane : 

Dark woods and rankling wilds, from shore to 
shoré 

Stretch their enormous gloom; which to explore 

Ev’n Fancy trembles, in her sprightliest mood ; 

For there, each eye-ball gleams with lust of gore, 

Nestles each murderous and each monstrous brood, 

Plague lurks in every shade, and steams from 
every flood. 


* The influence of the philosophic spirit in hu- 
manizing the mind, and preparing it for intellectual 
exertion and delicate pleasure ;—in exploring, hy the 
help of geometry, the system of the uuiverse ;—in ba- 
nishing superstition ;—in promoting navigation, agri- 
culture, medicine and moral and political science. 
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*’T was from Philosophy man learn’d to tame 
The soil, by plenty to intemperance fed. 

Lo, from the echoing axe, and thundering flame, 
Poison and plague and yelling rage are fled! 
The waters, bursting from their slimy bed, 

Bring health and melody to every vale : 

And, from the breezy main, and mountain’s head, 
Ceres and Flora, to the sunny dale, {gale. 
To fan their glowing charms, invite the fluttering 


‘ What dire necessities on every hand 

Our art, our strength, our fortitude require ! 

Of foes intestine what a numerous band 

Against this little throb of life conspire! 

Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 

Awhile, and turn aside Death’s levell’d dart, 

Soothe the sharp pang, allay the fever’s fire, 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the 
heart, 

And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart. 


‘ Nor less to regulate man’s moral frame 

Science exerts her all-composing sway. 

Flutters thy breast with fear, or pants for fame, 

Or pines, to indolence and spleen a prey, 

Or avarice, a fiend more fierce than they ? 

Flee to the shade of Academus’ grove ; 

Where cares molest not, discord melts away 

In harmony, and the pure passions prove 

How sweet the words of Truth, breathed from the 
lips of Love. 


‘What cannot Art and Industry perform, 

When Science plans the progress of their toil! 
They smile at penury, disease, and storm ; 

And oceans from their mighty mounds recoii. 
When tyrants scourge, or demagogues embroil 

A land, or when the rabble’s headlong rage 
Order transforms to anarchy and spoil, 
Deep-versed in man the philosophic sage 
Prepares with lenient hand their frenzy to assuage. 


‘Tis he alone, whose comprehensive mind, 
From situation, temper, soil, and clime 

Explored, a nation’s various powers can bind, 
And various orders, in one form sublime 

Of policy, that midst the wrecks of time, 

Secure shall lift its heads on high, nor fear 

Th’ assault of foreign or domestic crime, 

While public faith, and public love sincere, 

And industry and law maintain their sway severe.’ 


Enraptured by the hermit’s strain, the youth 
Proceeds the path of Science to explore. 

And now, expanded to the beam of truth, 

New energies and charms unknown before 
His mind discloses :4@&ncy now no more 
Wantons on fickle pinion through the skies ; 
But, fix’d in aim, and eoncious of her power 
Aloft from cause to cattse exults to rise, 
Creation’s blended stores arranging as she flies. 
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Nor love of novelty alone inspires 

Their laws and nice dependencies to sean ; 
For, mindful of the aids that life requires, 

And of the services man owes to man, 

He meditates new arts on Nature’s plan ; 

The cold desponding breast of sloth to warm, 
The flame of industry and genius fan, 

And emulation’s noble rage alarm, 

And the long hours of toil and solitude to charm. 


But she, who set on fire his infant heart,‘ 

And all his dreams, and all his wanderings shared 

And blessed, the Muse and her celestial art, 

Still claim th’ enthusiast’s fond and first regard. 

From Nature’s beauties variously compared 

And variously combined, he learns to frame 

Those forms of bright perfection,* which the bard, 

While boundless hopes and boundless views in. 
flame, 

Enamour’d consecrates to never-dying fame. 


Of late, with cumbersome, though pompous show, 

Edwin would oft his flowery rhyme deface, 

‘Through ardour to adorn ; but Nature now 

To his experienced eye a modest grace 

Presents, where ornament the second place 

Holds, to intrinsic worth and just design 

Subservient still. Simplicity apace 

‘Tempers his rage : he owns her charm divine, 

And clears th’ ambiguous phrase, and lops th’ un- 
wieldy line. 


Fain would I sing (much yet unsung remains) 

What sweet delirium o’er his bosom stole, 

When the great shepherd of the Mantuan plains } 

His deep majestic melody ’gan roll : 

Fain would I sing what transport storm’d his soul, 
* See Aristotle’s Poetics, and the Discourses ef 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
t Virgil. 
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How the red current throbb’d his viens aleng, 

When, like Pelides, bold beyond control, 

Without art graceful, without effort strong, 

Homer raised high to Heaven the loud, th’ impe- 
tuous song. 


And how bis lyre, though rude her first essays, 

Now skill’d to soothe, to triumph, te complain, 

Warbling at will through each harmonious maze, 

Was taught to modulate the artful strain, 

I fain would sing ; but ah! I strive in vain. 

Sighs from a breaking heart my voice confound ; 

With trembling step, to join yon weeping train 

I haste, where gleams funereal glare around, 

And mix’d with shrieks of woe, the knells of death 
resound. 


Adieu, ye lays, that Fancy’s flowers adorn, 

The soft amusement of the vacant mind ! 

He sleeps in dust, and all the Muses mourn, 

He, whom each virtue fired, each grace refined, 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darling of mankind! 

He sleeps in dust.* Ah, how shall I pursue 

My theme! To heart-consuming grief resign’d, 
Here on his recent gravel fix my view, 

And pour my bitter tears, Ye flowery lays, adieu ! 


Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled! 

And am I left to unavailing woe! 

‘When fortune’s storms assail this weary head, 

Where careslong since have shed untimely snow ! 

Ah, now for comfort whither shall I go! 

No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers : 

Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 

My hopes to cherish and allay my fears. 

*Tis meet that I should mourn : flow forth afresh, 
my tears. 


* This excellent person died suddenly on the 10th 
of February, 1773. The conclusion ft the poem was 
written a few days after, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


General view of the Military Systems recognised in 
, England from the earliest periods down to the pre- 
sent time. 


Or the peculiar customs of the ancient Britons, 
as well in war as in peace, but few and imperfect 
notices have been transmitted to posterity. We 
learn, indeed, from the classical writers, that, pre- 
vious to its invasion by Cesar, this island was 
portioned out among forty independent nations, 
each of which was again subdivided into nu- 
merous petty and almost equally independent 
tribes. ‘To one and all of these the same general 
description applies. ‘They were brave, hardy, 
and ferocious ; they considered war in the light 
both of a business and a pastime; they fought 
some on foot, others on horseback, others in cha- 
riots ; they followed to the field their hereditary 
chiefs or kings ; and when not struggling to op- 
pose the Roman legions, they were engaged in 
constant hostilities one with another. Wherever 
this state of society prevails, and men come into 
the world only that they may kill or be killed, it 
were vain to seek for any traces of a military sys- 
tem, properly so called. The history of such as 
live under it can present few features at variance 
with those which belong to savage life in general, 
where every male is a warrior after his own rude 
fashion, and personal courage and bodily strength 
are esteemed the first of virtues. We shall not, 
therefore, waste our own or our readers’ time in 
the vain endeavour to erect a theory where mate- 
rials for it are absolutely wanting, but shall pass 
on at once to another and a more accurately mark- 
ed stage in the military annals of our country. 

A very different but not less satisfactory reason 
may be assigned why we should refrain from in- 
stituting any enquiry into the nature of the mili- 
tary system which prevailed in Britain during the 
period of the Roman supremacy. Here, as else- 
where, the conquerors took upon themselves the 
undivided care of defending their conquests from 
foreign enemies, while internal peace was pre- 
served by Roman garrisons stationed at conveni- 
ent spots from Reculver to the wall of Antoninus. 
No Britons were permitted, or any pretext what- 
ever, to carry arms in their own land; for though 
not less than twenty-six cohorts were raised from 
among them, these were all employed in service 


but a Roman military system under which our re- 
mote ancestors lived; and the Roman system, 
however admirable in itself, has been two often 
described already to render any exposition of it 
necessary in a work like the present. 

One unavoidable consequence of these ar- 
rangements was, to destroy entirely the martial 
spirit which once animated the inhabitants of 
Britain. They became civilized, it is true, and 
comparatively wealthy, but their valour and hardi- 
hood were gone; and hence, when the Romans 
found it necessary to evacuate their island, it soon 
became a prey to the ravages of the Scots and 
Picts. In this emergency the aid of the Saxons 
was called in; a bold and adventurous race, by 
whom the Caledonians were checked in their ag- 
gressions, and finally driven back within the chain 
of the Grampian hills. But the unhappy Britons 
were soon taught that a people who cannot fight 
for themselves must become, ere long, the slaves 
of their hired defenders. The Saxons were not 
slow in turning their arms against the people 
whom they had engaged to protect, and the Bri- 
tons, incapable of any effective resistance, once 
more submitted to a foreign yoke. Amid the 
mountains of Wales, indeed, and along the bend 
of the western coast, from the extremities of 
Cornwall to Cumberland, some tribes continued 
during many centuries to maintain a rude inde- 
pendence; but the whole of the level country, in- 
cluding the most fertile counties both of England 
and the lowlands of Scotland, became in the end 
the property of the conquerors. 

From the completion of these conquests, or, to 
speak more correctly, from the consolidation of 
the heptarchy under one lord, we may date the 
commencement o an orderly system of military 
organisation in this country. By the Saxon laws, 
every freeman, not incapacitated by nonage or 
bodily infirmities, was bound in case of invasion 
to take up arms, in the use of which he was regu- 
larly trained by officers appointed for the purpose. 
Thus, the head or chief of each family was the 
leader of those in his family qualified to serve. 
Ten families formed a tything, the warriors of 
which were commanded by the borsholder ; ten 
tythings constituted a hundred, of which the sol- 
diers were led on by the hundredary; while se- 
veral hundreds made up a trything, under the or- 





beyond the seas ; while their place was supplied 
as well by Roman legions as by auxiliaries, drawn 
perhaps from the very countries whither they 
were transported. Hence it was not a British 


ders of the trything man. Last of all, the force 





of the shire or county was commanded by the 
| hertoch, dux, or duke, who again acted under the 
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orders of the king or the kyning’s hold; but as 
the latter, though an officer of corresponding rank 
with a lord lieutenant, held his commission only 
during war, the militia may be said to have re- 
mained generally under the command of the dukes 
of counties. 

For the equipment of these levies, every land- 
holder was required te have at all times ready a 
store of armour and weapons, more or less ample 
in proportion te his rank and the extent of his pos- 
sessions. ‘These he was not permitted on any ac- 
count tosell, lend, pledge, oreven alienate from his 
heirs. Stated seasons likewise where appointed for 
training and exercise, from which no man was al- 
lowed toabsent himself; and once a year, usually 
in the spring, there was a general muster of the force 
of the county. Of the soldiers thus brought to- 
gether, by far the larger proportion consisted of 
infantry ; the thanes or great nobles alone serving 
on horseback. These latter rode without stir- 
rups: their offensive weapon was a spear; and, 
till within a short time prior to the Norman inva- 
sion, their defensive arms consisted simply of an 
iron helmet or head-piece. The former were of 
two sorts, called heavy and light. The heavy in- 
fantry are delineated in ancient illuminations as 
wearing helmets made of the skins of beasts, with 
the hair outwards: they carried likewise large oval 
eonvex shields, with spikes projecting from the 
bosses ; and their offensive weapons were long 
and very broad swords and spears. The lighter 
infantry appear to have been armed in more than 
ene way: some bore spears, some swords, others 
clubs, battle-axes, or bills, besides javtlins, which 
they darted with great dexterity ere coming to close 
combat. The dress both of horse and foot was 
the same, namely, a tunic with sleeves, the skirts 
of which reached down to the knees; in addition 
to which the horsemen wore spurs, armed with 
enly one point or goad, ‘Their method of fighting, 
again, was exceedingly simple and rude: they 
drew up their whole army in one dense mass, in 
the centre of which stood the standard ; and while 
the cavalry assembled round it for its immediate 
defence, the infantry, with their heavy battle-axes 
and long lances, occupied the foremost ranks. 

Such was the military system which held good 
in England under the Anglo-Saxon princes. Of 
the implements then in use for the attack and de- 
fence of forts we have no account, neither are we 
acquainted’ with the exact extent of liability im- 
posed upon the militia-man as to foreign service ; 
but it would appear from certain expressions used 
in the laws of Edward the Confessor, that he 
might be called upon to take a past both in ag- 
gressive and defensive wars. ‘Thus it is enacted, 
that “any man who from cowardice shal] aban- 
don his lord or fellow-soldiers while under the 
eommand of the hertoch, in any expedition by land 
or sea, shall forfeit both his life and property, his 
lord being authorized to resume any lands which 
he may have formerly granted to him.” On the 
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other hand, the same authority declares, that “ef 
him who is slain in war fighting before his lord 
either at home or abroad, all payments due for re- 
liefs on his estates are remitted to his heirs, who 
shall enjoy his lands and money without any di- 
minution, and may divide it among them.”* 

The introduction of the feudal system by the 
sovereigns of the Norman line produced many and 
great changes in the military establishments of 
this country. It was then that all the lands of the 
realm, being proportioned out inte knights’ fees, 
were granted in greater or less quantities to tenants 
in capite, whose terms of tenure bound them to 
serve the king in his wars either at home or abroad, 
with horses and arms, provided and subsisted at his 
own expense, during a period of forty days ineach 
year. As the lands were of necessity very un- 
equally distributed, these customs neither imposed 
nor were meant te impose the same burdens in- 
discriminately upon all landowners. The great 
baron, for example, to whom had been allotted, 
perhaps, one hundred knights’ fees, was bound to 
furnish one hundred men at arms, all of whom fol- 
lowed the royal standard throughout forty entire 
days from the date of their enrolment ; whereas 
the poor gentleman, who owned, perhaps, half a 
knight’s fee, could be compelled to do service only 
in person, and that for the space of twenty days, 
or one half the knight’s period. From such ser- 
vices, as they were termed, the lands belonging to 
the church were by no means exempt. It does 
not, indeed, appear that the clergy were usually 
summoned to give the king their personal attend- 
ance, though instances of the kind do occur in 
more than one age ; but their estates were, equal- 
ly with those of the laity, held on a military te- 
nure, and equally supported horsemen numerous 
in proportion to their value. By what standard 
these knights’ fees were valued in the reigns of the 
Conqueror and his immediate successors, we can- 
not tell: under Henry II. a knight’s fee was taken 
at 201. per annum; and the total number was 
computed at the amount of rather more than 60,000. 

Of the troops thus raised and thus supported, 
was formed the feudal cavalry of England, called 
indifferently knights or men at arms and hobilers. 
The former took the field clothed in hauberks of 
double mail ;{ to which were added hoods, 
breeches, stockings, and sabotins or shoes of the 
same construction; while the hands and arms 
were in like manner protected by gauntlets and 
sleeves of mail. Sometimes under the hauberk, 
though more frequently above it, was worn the 
gambeson,—a loose garment which descended to 
the knees, and, being quilted or stuffed with cot- 


* Grose’s Military Antiquities of England. 

{ The hauberk was composed of ringlets of iron, 
linked together like a net, which covered the whole of 
the body. ‘ Sometimes, but not commonly, men at 
arms wore habergeons made of plate mail, formed of 
small round plates of iron laid one over the other like 
scales of fish.”—Grose’s Mil, Ant, 
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ton, served to deaden the stroke of sword or lance, 
which would have otherwise bruised the body, 
even if they failed to penetrate the armour. Be- 
tween the hauberk and gambeson, again, a breast- 
plate of forged iron, called a plastron, was occa- 
sionally put on ; while above all, menof rank and 
distinction wore surcoats of satin velvet, or cloth 
of gold or silver, richly embroidered with their ar- 
morial bearings. 

In addition to this load of body armour, each 
man at arms wore, suspended from a strap round 
the neck, a triangular shield made of wood, which, 
being covered with leather, was bound and 
strengthened by ribs of brass oriron. The shield 
was pointed at the bottom, became slightly convex 
in the direction of its breadth, and had handles 
fastened inside, by which to brace or brandish it 
on the left arm. The knight’s head, again, was 
defended by a helmet, which varied both in form 
and construction according to the caprice of the 
wearer or the tasteof his chief. In some instances 
it was supplied with a small projection, called a 
nasal, to defend the face from a transverse cut ; In 
others it was cylindrical, covering the whole of 
the head, and presenting narrow apertures only for 
breath and sight ; while a third species left the face 
totally bare and unprotected. Helmets with bea- 
vers or visors seem not to have come into use till 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
also the hauberk or coat of mail was exchanged 
for plate armour ; but the practice of bearing their 
crests or coronets on the tops of their casques ap- 
pears to have been very early adopted both by 
kings and barons. 

Thus oppressed with defensive armour, and 
mounted upon a war saddle, the arcon of which 
was formed of bows of steel, and reached almost 
to his middle, the man at arms carried, as offensive 
weapons, one, sometimes two, swords, a lance, 
a dagger, and not unfrequently a war mace sus- 
pemded from his saddle-bow. With the lance in 
rest he made his grand charge ; the sword did its 
duty in the méiée, after the lance was broken ; the 
mace was either thrown at an adversary more 
nimble than himself, or used as a war club ; while 
the dagger, called also the misericorde, gave the 
coup de grace toa fallen and obstinate foeman. 
Such, at least, is the language which custom com- 
pels us to employ; for, in truth, it is not easy to 
imagine how either the sword or the mace could 
be wielded with effect by men whose joints were 
all stiffened with plates and links of iron. With 
the lance, indeed, they might do good service. 
They had but to wield it aright, keeping them- 

selves steady in their seats, and the weight of 
their horses fought for them; but that severe 
blows were ever struck by mailed knights, pos- 
sessed of no more than the ordinary strength of 
men, we find it a hard matter to believe. The 
trifling loss of life, indeed, in all actions where 
men at arms alone were engaged, seems distinct- 





ly to contradict the notion that the knights of old 
were capable, through usage or superior bodily 
power, of dealing strokes in comparison with 
which those of modern cavaliers might be account- 
ed as “ the flapping of a raven’s wing.”* 

While the knight himself was thus swathed 
from ‘top to toe in habiliments at least es cumber- 
some as they were useful, the horse which bore 
him to battle carried a load ofarmour under which 
any great display of activity was scarcely to be ex- 
pected. Its face, head, and ears, were covered 
with a chafron, a sort of iron mask, which at once 
protected the anima! from wounds, and hindered 
it from looking to its immediate front. From the 
centre of the forehead, a long iron spike frequent- 
ly projected ; the neck was defended by the 
manifairet ; poitrinals guarded the chest ; while 
the buttocks and flanks were secured by croupiers 
and flancois, which fell down as low as the hocks. 
These several pieces were composed for the most 
part either of iron or brass, though jerked leather 
was sometimes used, and not unfrequently the 
animal was entirely enveloped in mail, or linen 
stuffed and quilted like the gambeson. In accord- 
ance with the fashion of the times, a great deal of 
embroidery was expended in adorning the chargers 
of the nobility; butall horses thus armed, whether 
with mail, or plate, or quilts, were equally called 
barded, or corruptly barbed, steeds. 

It is very evident that a cavalry so encumbered 
with its own furniture and equipments could 
neither move with much rapidity, nor undergo 
long or toilsome marches. While passing from 
point to point, indeed, the men at arms seem to 
have been rarely guilty of oppressing their war 
steeds, which they intrusted to their pages to lead 
in the rear of the column, they themselves per- 
forming the journey upon palfreys. Many mis- 
chievous consequences flowed out of this custom, 
to which, however, the knights pertinaciously ad- 
hered. Of these, one, and not the least important, 
was, that, till the hour of general conflict occurred, 
the heavy cavalry could not be employed on any 
service of importance ; another showed itself in 
the not unfrequent overthrow of the men at arms, 
when charged ere they could find time to exchange 
their palfreys for their barbs. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the men at arms were 
every where regarded as the strength of European 
armies ; nor, perhaps, so long as gunpowder 
brought its resistless violence against them, was 
the opinion altogether incorrect. 

Next to the men at arms, in general estimation, 
though for many services not inferior to them, 
were the hobilers, or light cavalry of the feudal ar- 
mies. ‘These were made up from the higher do 


_ *James I. is stated to have remarked of armour, that 
it was an excellent invention ; for it not only saved the 
life of the wearer, but hindered him from doing hurt 
to any one else. 


} It was composed of small plates of iron riveted one 
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mestics or the principal tenants of the men at arms, 
and derived their appellation, as some imagine, 
from the circumstance that they generally rode 
mares* ; according to others, from the compara- 
tively small size of their fleet and active horses. 
The hobilers were accoutred with a haqueton or 
armour. of plate, a basinet or skull-cap, iron 
gauntlets, a sword, a knife, and alance. Their 
horses were not protected by any defensive arm- 
our, thoygh the saddles on which the riders sat 
were covered with steel, and hence were better 
able to bear the fatigue of rapid and frequent 
marches than those of the men at arms. We ac- 
cordingly find that the hobilers, besides doing all 
the duty of patrol and outpost, were employed in 
reconnoitring, obtaining intelligence, harassing 
troops on a march, cutting off convoys, and pur- 
suing a routed enemy. Against the charge of the 
knights they never presumed to make a stand ; 
but they fought, like the dragoon of more modern 
times, sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot. 

The infantry, which served along with the 
cavalry just described, consisted of the yeomanry, 
vassals, and lesser dependants of the feudal lords, 
Most of these were defensively armed with an 
iron skull-cap, called, from its resemblance toa 
basin, the basinet; they wore likewise coarse 
leathern or quilted linen doublets,‘and sometimes 
the jack. Theiroffensive weapons, again, were 
the lance, shorter by several feet than that of the 
horseman ; the sword, the dagger, the gisarme, 
the battle-axe, the pole-axe, the black or brown 
bill, the mallet, the morris pike, the halbert or the 
pike. Ofthese, by far the most ancient was the 
lance: the morris pike, the halbert, and the pike, 
were instruments of, comparatively speaking, mo- 
dern invention. 

What the gisarme was, whether a kind of bill, 
or a mere club, we possess no means of ascer- 
taining. Inthe statute of Winchester it is enu- 
merated among the implements which the lowest 
order of freemen were required to carry; and 
hence it has been generally supposed, whether 
an iron or a wooden machine, to have been of 
very inferior utility. ‘The battie-axe and pole- 
axe were both tremendous engines, which differ 
in little from one another except the name ; 
both being formed like the common axe, except 
that the blades were broader, sharper, and stronger, 
and their handles longer. The black or brown 
bill was a species of halbert, the cutting part of 
which was hooked like a woodman’s bill, while 
there projected two spikes, the one from the front, 
the other from the back of tie blade: it 
was called black, because it was frequently 
japanned, as the best means of preserving it from 
rust; an abundant coat of which procured for it 
the not less common epithet of brown. The mal- 


* The term is derived from a Danish word signi- 
fying amare; butit is not very probable that these 
would be much used in an atmy where all the men at 
arms rode entire horses. 





let, again, was, as its name denotes, a heavy lead- 
en mall, fixed to a handle five feet long, and pro- 
vided with a spike in the butt. Besides being used, 
like the bill and pole-axe, as a separate weapon, 
it was carried by the English archers, who wore it 
slung behind them with the lead uppermost and 
the spike towards the ground. It was a tremen- 
dous engine in close combat, when wielded, as it 
generally was, bya man of surpassing strength ; 
though, in the hands of the awkward or inexperi- 
enced, it was not inapt to prove as hurtful to friends 
as to foes. 

The flower of the feudal infantry of England 
were, however, the archers, whether we restrict 
the application of the term to the bearers of long 
bows only, or extend it to such as fought with the 
crossbow also. With respect to the long bow, it 
was an instrument first introduced as a weapon 
of war into this country by the Normans. Com- 
posed either of yew—by far the most appropriate 
wood for the purpose—or of ash, witch hazel, or 
elm, (from which last kinds of trees four bows 
were ordered by authority to be fabricated for one 
taken from the yew* ;) it was put into the hands 
of every English boy at the age of seven, and 
ceased not to furnish him both with sport and oc- 
cupation till his arm had lost its strength, Nor 
was this done as a matter of choice only. From 
the era of the Conqueror down to the introduction 
of the musket, laws were repeatedly enacted for 
the purpose of compelling the yeomanry of Eng- 
land to keep up their skill in the use of this traly 
national weapon. Thus we find it enjoined so 
late as the reign of Henry VIII., that “if any 
parent or master, having a youth or youths under 
seventeen years of age, should suffer any one of 
them to want a bow and two arrows for one month 
together, he should for every such neglect, forfeit 
6s. 8d.; and every servant above seventeen years 
of age, and under sixty, who received wages, 
neglecting to furnish himself as here directed, shall 
for every default forfeit 6s, 8d.” > 

While the legislature thus took care that there 
should be no lack of bows and arrows in the 
kingdom, it was not less attentive to the due exer- 
cise of the archers both in town and country. 
The inhabitants of “all towns and places were 
directed to make up, maintain, or keep in repair, 
their butts, under a penalty of 20s. for every month 
in which they should be wanting;” and they 
were commanded “to exercise themselves with 
shooting thereat on holidays, and all other conve. 
nient times.” Again, in order to train the youth 
with a steady eye and a strong arm, it was pro- 
vided that no archer under twenty-four years of 
age should shoot at a standing mark, under a pe- 


* There isa vulgar notion that yew trees were 
planted in churchyards or central places, from which 
the youth of the several parishes might most readily 
provide themselves with bows. It is totally unsup- 
ported by any authority ; indeed, the yew, wherever 
reared, was guarded by repeated laws against muti- 
lation at the will of embryo archers, 
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nalty of four-pence for every shot made contrary 
to the regulation; while persons above twenty-four 
were restricted from shooting at any mark, except 
at a distance of 220 yards and upwards. ‘The con- 
sequence of all this care and attention was, that the 
English archers far surpassed, in dexterity and 
courage, all others in the world, as their muske- 
teers of the present times, the worthy successors 
of the archers, may with truth be said to stand 
alone among the infantry of Europe. . The fol- 
lowing description of an archer, his bow and ap- 
pointments, is given by Ralphe Smithe :— 

“Captains and officers should be skilful of that 
most noble weapon, and to see that their soldiers, 
according to their draught and strength, have 
good bows, well nocked, well strynged, everie 
stringe whippe in their nocke, and in the middles 
rubbed with wax, braser and shuting glove, some 
spare stringes trymed as aforesaid; every man 
one shefe of arrows, with a case of leather, de- 
fensible against the rayne, and in the same foure 
and twenty arrows, whereof eight of them should 
be lighter than the residue, to gall or astonye the 
enemy with the hail shot of light arrowes, Let 
every man have a brigandine, or a little cote of 
plate, a skull or hufkyn, a maule of lead, of five 
foot in length, and a pike, and the same hanging 
by his girdle, with a hook and a dagger: being 
thus furnished, teach them by masters te march, 
shoote, and retyre, keeping their faces upon the 
enemy’s. Some tyme put them into great nowm- 
bers, as to battell appertayneth, and thus use 
them oftentymes practised till they be perfecte ; 
for those men in battell or skirmish cannot be 
spared; none other weapon may compare with 
the neble bow.” 

In addition to these appointments, the archers 
carried each a short sword, and sometimes one 
or two long stakes, pointed at both ends, with 
which to form a defence against cavalry. They 
fought almost always on foot; but as many of 
thein followed the line of march upon their pal- 
freys, they have been known, on more than one 
occasion, to join battle without dismounting; they 
were then denominated hobiler archers. 

The crossbow seems not to have come into ge- 
neral use among the English till the reign of 
Richard I. ; from which period till 1627 it cannot 
be said to have been ever laid aside. There 
were different kinds of crossbows, such as the 
latch, the prodd, &c.; but they all carried indif- 
ferently arrows, darts, quarreaux or bolts of iron, 
stone or leaden bullets. The bows of some were 
made of steel, others of wood, and a third kind 
of horn ; they were bent according to their size 
by the hand, by the feet, or by a machine called 
the martinet ; and the common range of the point 
blank shot was from forty to sixty yards, with an 
elevation of upwards of 120. Crossbowmen 
were dressed and otherwise armed after a similar 
fashion with archers; and, like them, they fought 
generally on foot, but sometimes on borseback. ‘ 





In addition to the feudal array, there existed of 
old a force called the posse comitatés, of which the 
name, and to a certain extent the spirit, still re- 
mains. It consisted of ‘the entire free male popu- 
lation of the county, whether tenants in capite or 
otherwise, whom the sheriff, in case of any tu- 
mult, rebellion, or invasion, could summon to give 
their aid in restoring tranquillity. The troops thus 
raised differcd, however, from the feudal army in 
this respect, that they could neither be compelled 
to pass the seas, nor to march beyond the bounds 
of their several counties ; and they were at liber- 
ty, as soon as the particular service for which they 
had been called out was performed, to return each 
man to his own home. Like the local militia 
among the Anglo-Saxons, however, the posse 
comitatas were subjected to periodical musters, 
The particular description of arms, moreover, 
with which each man was bound to appear, is 
specified in various laws, from Henry Il. dewn- 
wards ; and all were equally commanded to keep 
these arms serviceable, and transmit them as heir- 
looms te their posterity. 

From these rude sources the Norman kings of 
England were accustomed, during many centu- 
ries, to collect their armies. Not that there ever 
was a period, at least since the accession of Hen- 
ry IL, when mercenary troops were absolutely 
wanting. A standing army there might not be: 
of standing armies, indeed, in the modern accep- 
tation of the word, England knew nothing prior 
to the grand rebellion; but there were always 
maintained in the royal castles and cities, and ge- 
nerally along the marches of Scotland and Wales, 
bands of hired soldiers. Some of these were na- 
tive Englishmen, but the larger proportion were 
Germans, Flemings, or Swiss ; and they were all 
known by the common appellation of routers, or 
ryters. They were well armed, moderately paid, 
and indifferently provided; and they lived for 
the most part, wherever they came, at free quar- 
ters. 

So soon as it was determined to engage in war, 
either at home or abroad, the sovereign issued his 
edict that the tenants in capite and the posse comi- 
tat@s should assemble throughout the kingdom in 
their proper districts. ‘Two or more officers 
called apparatores, were then despatched into 
each county, to take an account of the number 
and efficiency of its military force, and to arrange 
both the infantry and cavalry into bands or bodies, 
not unlike our present battalions, squadrons, 
troops, and companies. The distribution of the 
cavalry was as follows:—Twenty-five or thirty 
troopers constituted a constabulary, and were 
placed under the orders of a constable. A num- 
ber, varying from seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty, composed a squadron, which was head- 
ed by an officer styled a banneret, Of these ong 
third must be men at arms, the remaining two 
thirds hobilers ; nor could any man’ aspire to the 
rank of their commander, whose possessiens en- 
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titled him not to lead so many vassals into the 
field. 

It is to be observed, that though there was no 

ised division intermediate between the con- 
stabulary and the squadron, a knight or esquire 
was in the habit of commanding two constabula- 
ries united, which followed his pennon, and were 
named after it, as the squadron was named after 
the banner of the banneret.* In like manner, the 
English infantry, from the era of the Conquest, 
were distributed into thousands, hundreds, and 
twenties, under distinct classes of officers, respon- 
sible one to the other. The commander of twenty 
bore the title of vingtener, the commander of one 
hundred that of centenary: of the peculiar de- 
nomination of the leader of one thousand no re- 
cord has been preserved. 

The forces thus regimented were marched to the 
point of general rendezvous, where the chain of re- 
sponsibility received new links till it reached the 
sovereign himself, First in the ascent wasan offi- 
cer called the serjeant-major, corresponding in al- 
most every respect to our general of brigade ; 
above him stood, both in horse and foot, the lieu- 
tenant-general ; superior to the lieutenant-general 
was the captain-general ; he again was succeeded 
by the master of the ordnance, as the master of the 
ordnance was commanded by the marshal: last 
of all came the high constable, who made way 
only for the king. It is somewhat curious that, 
prone as the feudal manners were to render offices 
both in war and peace hereditary, only the two 
last-mentioned military dignities were handed 
down from father toson. The dignity of high con- 
stable, indeed, was entailed by William the Con- 
queror on the possessors of certain lands or man- 
ors, and was long enjoyed by the Bohuns earls of 
Essex: from them it passed to the Staffords dukes 
of Buckingham, till it was finally abolished, on the 
attainder of Edward duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. In like manner, Roger de 
Montgomery and William Fitz-Osborn were first 
created marshals of England by the Conqueror. 
‘Lhe families of Clare earls of Pembroke next held 
it, till the accession of Henry VIIL, by whom it 
was transferred to the Howards earls of Norfolk, 
its present noble possessors. 

Besides these officers, belonging, as we should 
express ourselves, to the general staff, we find in 
the feudal armies the scout master, who examined 
the ground for encampments, regulated the guards, 
and chose proper stations for the outposts ; the 
track master, who commanded the pioneers and 
took care of the intrenching tools; the waggon 
master, who looked to the means of transport, 
such as waggons, sumpter horses, &c. It is not 
very easy to determine whether the corporal of 


* When a knight was raised to the rank of a ban- 
neret, the sovereign or general caused the swallow’s 
tail of his pennon to be cut off. It thus became a ban- 
ner, and marked his authority over a troop capable of 
ome a solid square of seven, or ten, or fifteen per 
face. Hence the term squadron was derived. 
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the field, a sort of aide-de-camp or brigade major, 
ought to be introduced here, or whether he was 
not, like many other functionaries, the produce of 
a later period. 
The army was no sooner organised, than the 
term of service imposed upon the feudatories be- 
gan, and the king, as a matter of course, made 
haste to transport them to the scene of action. If 
the war to be waged was with a continental na- 
tion, the treops mustered at some seaport town, 
that they might be embarked immediately ; if with 
the Scots, Durham, Newcastle, or at the nearest 
York, was the usual place of assembly. The 
march then began, a body of hobilers or light ca- 
valry, with the archers, leading the way; next 
came the bill-men, with such as carried lances, 
battle-axes, and mallets; then followed the men 
at arms upon their palfreys, and their pages lead- 
ing their chargers; while in rear of all came 
the baggage and military engines, under escort of 
a second corps of hobilers and archers. When a 
halt was ordered, the common soldiers generally 
hutted themselves, the men at arms and officers of 
rank pitching tents; or the whole were quartered 
in such towns or villages as lay along the line of 
march. In presence of an enemy, again, the dis- 
positions of a feudal army were few and simple : 
the archers posted themselves wherever wood, 
hedges, or other natural cover, promised to protect 
them from a charge of cavalry; and if from this 
point they could direct their arrows with effect, 
they remained there, if otherwise, they moved out 
into the open fields in extended order, where a body 
of horse were especially appointed to support them. 
The heavy infantry, forming invariably in dense 
masses, with fronts which seldom counted more in 
number than twenty-five, bore down upon their 
adversaries, or stood to receive the shock either of 
cavalry orinfantry. Lastly, the men at arms, act- 
ing for the most part on the flanks of these co- 
lumns, charged in solid wedges, endeavouring to 
overthrow, by the weight of their horses and arms, 
all that stood before them. We have already 
stated that when men at arms met men at arms,the 
slaughter was seldom great; many were indeed 
unhorsed, when they became perfectly helpless till 
assisted to rise again, and not a few in sultry 
weather died of suffocation ; but the numbers fair- 
ly slain by cut of sword or thrust of lance were 
small indeed, The case was widely different when 
these mailed warriors broke in upon a square or co- 
lumn of foot, or gained by some fortunate accident 
the flank of the archers. At Bannockburn, the 
yeomanry of England perished almost to a man 
by the lances of the Scottish knights ; at Flodden 
the Scottish bill-men were cut to pieces by the 
English men at arms ; and at Cressy and Poictiers, 
the French army was destroyed chiefly by volleys 
from the English bowmen. 
We have spoken of a master of the ordnance 

as included among the chief officers in a feudal 
army ; it will be necessary to explain the nature 
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of some of the implements, from directing er con- 
trolling which he derived his title. 

Under the general appellation of ordnance was 
included both long and cross bows, as well as the 
instruments used in the attack and defence ef 
fortified places. ‘These were either projectiles, as 
the scorpion, the catapulta, the balista, the ageren, 
&c. ; or battering rams, belfries, cats, sows, &c., 
by which the walls were approached, breached, 
er scaled. ‘The scorpion seems to have been 
neither more nor less than a huge cross-bow, the 
bew part being made of steel, and the cord of 
prepared gut instead of hemp; it was worked by 
manual labour, and shot arrows te a great dis- 
tance, but was the least efficient of the projectiles. 
The catapulta, applied to the same purposes, acted 
by machinery, which gave to it increased force, 
and caused it to carry farther. From the balista, 
again, stones were chiefly thrown; some of them 
of a prodigious weight, and with amazing vio- 
lence ; while the ageron, acting sbmewhat as a 
sling, was used fora like purpose, though with 
still greater effect. Besides these there were the 
mangonel, the trebuchet, the petrary, the robinet, 
the matigriffon, the oricotte, the bugle or bible, the 
espringal, the matafunda, the ribadequin, the 
engine a verge, and the war-wolf. All these cast 
stones, quarrels, darts, and arrows ; and many of 
them continued in use long after the introduction 
of cannon and mortars.* 

Of the implments used for approaching or de- 
stroying an enemy’s fortifications, a few words will 
suffice to give an account. The battering ram, 
as every schoolboy knows, was a huge wooden 
beam headed with iron usually castin the shape 
ofa ram’s head, which was violently pushed, 
either on men’s shoulders or by machinery, against 
the wall of a besieged place. It was the great 
business of the besieged to break this ponderous 
engine by casting upon it heavy stones or bars of 
iron; for they would endeavour to lay hold of it 
with hooks and cranks made fast to strong chains 
applied to a windlass, while they interposed hur- 
dles, woolsacks, or bags filled with horse hair, be- 
tween it and the rampart, in order to deaden its 
blows, and prevent a breach from being effected. 
If the assailants came openly to the attack, it not 
unfrequently happened that they were repulsed ; 
the stoutest mail proving no defence against such 
missiles as were then used : but sieges were rare- 
ly undertaken till proper provisions had been 
made for them, and other implements besides the 
ram brought to bear. The cat and the sow, 
fashioned like the vinea or pluteus of the ancients, 
covered the operations of the breachers ; while the 
belfries, if they failed to accomplish any other pur- 
pose, drew off from those who wielded the ram 
the attention of part of the garrison. 

The cat, cat-house, or guttus, was a wooden shed 

fortified with hides against fire, and worked upon 


* For a particular description of these implements, 
the reader 1s referred to Grose’s Ancient Armour, 





wheels. Beneath, stood a company of men, by 
whom it was rolled onwards till it reached the 
foot of the wall ; thus enabling them, in compara- 
tive security, either to work the ram or undermine 
the rampart. The sow was in its construction 
precisely the same, but its dimensions seem te 
have been more narrow ; indeed, it took its name 
from the necessity imposed upon the soldiers of ly- 
ing huddled close beneath it, like pigs under their 
dam. Some of the cats were casemated, for the 
purpose of enabling archers to shoot their arrows 
through ; these were called castellated cats; but 
the greater number were, as we have described 
them, mere sheds. The belfry, again, like the 
movable towers of the Romans, was intended to 
put the assailants on a footing of equality with the 
defenders. It consisted of several stories com- 
municating one with another by ladders; it was 
pushed upon wheels close to the beleaguered 
town ; and when sufficiently lofty, was furnished 
with a bridge, which, being dropped from the 
upper tier upon the parapet, afforded a direct but 
perilous means of ingress. Many feats of despe- 
rate valour were performed by such as strove to 
make good their entrance into towns or castles in 
this manner; though, as in other kinds of escalade, 
the attack, if vigorously given, proved more fre- 
quently successful than the reverse. 

Throughout the extended space of not less than 
four centuries, namely, fromthe year 1086 down 
to 1471, scarcly a single attempt was made to 
introduce, either into the equipment or exercise of 
the English armies, the slightest innovation. An 
important change in the mode of raising levies 
did indeed take place. The inconveniences at- 
tending personal and hmited service led both the 
king and his nobles to desire a better system ; and 
hence money, under the denomination of scutages, 
began by degrees to be levied upon the tenants 
in capite as a compensation for the loss of their 
personal attendance, With the sums thus collected 
both infantry and cavalry were hired. However 
protracted the war might be, these men continued 
to follow their standards so long as their pay was 
made good and licence of plunder granted ; when 
hostilities came toan end, they were disbanded 
and sent to theirhomes. We are not by this to 
be understood as asserting that the practice of call- 
ing out the feudal array was ever during the con- 
tinuance of the feudal tenure laid wholly -aside. 
On the contrary, we find knights and nobles so 
late as Henry VIII.’s time doing service at their 
liege lord’s behest, both at home ‘and abroad ; but 
the numbers of mercenaries became every reign 
more and more considerable, till in the end they 
and they alone filled up the ranks of the army. 
It is to be observed, that though the knights and 
barons provided their own horses and appoint- 
ments, and served during forty days without pay, 
the king was bound to make compensation to 
them for any loss of property which they might 
sustain. If their horses, for example, were killed, 
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their arms or chattels captured by the enemy, they 
looked to the sovereign to replace thera; and he 
failed not to do soas oftenas the state of his 
exchequer, seldom very flourishing, and frequent- 
ly quite exhausted, would permit. 

While the feudal warriors maintained them- 
selves and their followers out of the proceeds of 
their own estates, wages were regularly furnished 
to such, both of horse and foot, as the scutage and 
aids enabled the monarch to hire. In the reign of 
Edward L., for example, we find that bannerets re- 
ceived four shillings per day, knights two shillings, 
and squires one shilling ; all of whom were expect- 
ed to provide theirown arms as well as horses 
fully barbed. In like manner, constables of in- 
fantry were paid one shilling ; hobilers, sixpence ; 
vingteners and crossbowen, sixpence; a private 
crossbowman received four-pence; an archer, 
three-pence ; and a bill-man, pole-axe, and lance 
in the same proportion! On the other hand, ser- 
geants at arms (a class introduced by Richard I. 
as a sort of body guard to himself, against the fol- 
lowers of the Old Manof the Mountain) were 
paid as high as one shilling, besides being dis- 
tributed in offices of trust among the chief garri- 
son towns. This scale seems to have held good for 
some time, at least we find but trifling variations 
from it under Edward III. The following isa 
statement of the strength and pay ofthat monarch’s 
mercenary army during the siege of Calais in the 
20th year of his reign : — 

a 


At per diem: 
My lord the prince - = - 1 0 0 
Bishop of Durham |. - - 06 8 
13 Earls each - - 06 0 
44 Barons and cape. each 0 4 0 
1046 Knights - 020 
4022 Esquires, constables, centenaries 
and leaders - 0 0 
5104 Vingteners and archers on horse- 
“back - - - 00 6 
335 Paunciceneres. 
500 Hobilers. 
15,480 Foot archers - - - @ Os 


Masons, carpenters, smiths, | some 12d, 
engineers, tent-makers, mi- | some 10d. 
ners, armourers, gunners, | some 6d. and 
and artillery-men = - some 3d. 
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Welsh foot, of whom 900 vingle- 
4474 ners - 00 4 
The rest at - - 00 2 
700 Masters, constables, mariners, 
pages. 
900 Ships, barges, balengers, and vic- 
tuallers. 
31,000 The total of the aforesaid men, be- 
sides lords. 


Total expense per diem L, 294 


Though the discipline preserved in the feudal 
armies seems to have been far from strict, it is not 
to be imagined that they were at any period de- 
void either of a code of laws,or of officers and minis- 
ters appointed for their execution. Whenever, on 
thecontrary, an expedition was decreed, the king, 
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assisted by his peers, drew up a series of regulations, 
to which all persons employed on that particular 
service were required to pay obedience, These 
became, indeed, null and ‘void so soon as the ser- 
vice in question had been completed; but during 
its continuance they were supposed to be rigidly 
observed by men of all ranks and conditions. In 
very early periods the chief administrators of mili- 
tary law were the constable and marshal: they 
they sat as judges on all questions involving not 
merely military offences, but any dispute between 
one soldier and another respecting property or 
rights; and they were assisted in giving judg- 
ment by the most experienced lawyers both among 
the military and civil officers of the crown. These 
courts were provided, for the better despatch of 
business, with a judge martial, auditor, clerks, 
&c. ; while under-provosts, gaolers, tipstaves, and 
executioners carried ‘their sentences into effect. 
Such was the nature of the machinery formerly 
erected for the preservation of order in the feudal 
camps ; that it was on all occasions brought into 
play, it were a great deal too much to assert: in- 
deed, when the temper of the times enabled the 
baron and knight to deal with their followers ac- 
cording to their own individual will, we cannot be 
surprised to find that caprice was to the full as 
much attended to as justice. 

As the punishments inflicted on criminals under 
the martial law of the olden times were exceed- 
ingly severe, so were the rewards held out as en- 
couragements to valour and hardihood in the high- 
est degree tempting. At first, lands were grant- 
ed with a profusion which soon defeated the ob- 
ject of the donors, by swallowing up all, or nearly 
all, that the crown possessed the power to give 
away. Afterwards, the prospect of honours, such 
as knighthood, advancement to the rank of ban- 
neret, and some addition to the armorial bearings 
of the individual, urged on the aspiring squire and 
gentleman to many a deed of gallantry. In pro- 
portion, however, as manners underwent achange, 
and the habit of hiring men’s lives and limbs 
came into fashion, both the one and the other of 
these incitements were withdrawn. Edward the 
Black Prince bestowed upon lord James Audley 
and his heirs for ever, as the reward of his bra- 
very in the battle of Poictiers, two separate grants 
from the crown lands, one to the value of 400/. 
and the other of 600/.a year. Edward IV. grant- 
ed to Rauf Vestynden an annuity of 101. per an- 
num, “ for the good and agreeable services which 
he did unto us in the beyring and holding of our 
standard of the Black Bull at the battayl of Sher- 
borne in Elmett.” Not at any period, however, 
has England been absolutely neglectful of brave 
men who have suffered wounds or mutilation in 
her defence. By the statute 43 Eliz., the majority 
of the justices of the peace, in their Easter sessions, 
are empowered to levy a tax upon every parish 
towards the relief of maimed soldiers and mari- 
ners, so that no parish shall pay above ten-pence, 
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or under two-pence. Chelsea Hospital stands a 
lasting monument of the liberality of the Stuarts ; 
and the present rate of pensions and retirements 
speaks volumes in praise of a later dynasty. 

We have just alluded tothe severity of military 
punishments during the prevalence of feudal ser- 
vice: they principally consisted of mutilation and 
death ; the latter being inflicted on many trivial 
occasions, and invariably in a shape as revolting 
as it was possible to devise. Thus, a man who 
slew another on board of ship is ordered, by the 
regulations of Richard I., to be tied to the body of 
his victim, and cast into the sea. In like manner, 
a man committing murder on shore was tied tothe 
dead body, and buried alive; while marauding, 
brawling, and other minor offences were punished 
sometimes by beheading, sometimes by hanging, 
but more frequently with the loss of ears, noses, 
or a limb. ‘The practice of decimating a corps 
which had on any particular occasion misconducted 
itself, was then very common ; and when a smaller 
number were in fault, the delinquents cast the dice 
in order to ascertain who should suffer. ‘T’o the 
disgrace ofa later age be it recorded, that this cus- 
tom had not entirely ceased even in the reign of 
William III. 

It is not till the 11th year of Edward III. that 
we find any document calculated to create a belief 
that the soldiers of England, whether feudatory or 
mercenary, were clothed at the public expense. 
Under the first princes of the Norman line, indeed, 
his armour, such asit was,doubtless constituted the 
sole covering of the recruit; and as that belong- 
ed either to himself or to his lord, it is evident that 
with the providing of habiliments for these troops 
the king had noconcern: but, from the date above 
alluded to, a part, if not the whole, of the hired 
soldiers were clothed out of the money raised under 
the head of subsidies and scutages. By degrees, 
indeed, contracts were entered into as well for the 
equipments as the wages of battalions and com- 
panies. The measure was complained of, as pro- 
ductive of serious evils; not the least of which 
was, the stoppage of the soldier’s pay by his officer, 
under the pretext of purchasing necessaries ;/ and 
an act was, in consequence, passed in the 18th 
of Henry VI., prohibiting all captains from mak- 
ing any arrears in the wages ofthe men, except for 
the single purpose of providing them with apparel. 
Neither then, however, nor for many years after- 
wards, was there any livery or uniform for the Eng- 
lish army. The men wore, for the most part, 
badges engraved with the arms of their officers, of 
a form and texture resembling the badges now 
worn by watermen ; and, occasionally, scarfs ofa 
particular colour served to distinguish the troops of 
one party from those of another. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. white was the prevalent colour—on 
which was drawn a St. George’s cross, the emblem 
of England. Under Elizabeth, dark green or rus- 
set distinguished the infantry, while scarlet cloaks 
were worn by the cavalry alone. 





We have said that no material alteration took 
place either in the arming or general organisation 
of the English army throughout the extended pe- 
riod of four centuries. It was, therefore, with troops 
thus raised and thus accoutred that England first 
established her claim to the appellation of a great 
military nation. It was by her feudal forces, her 
brave knights, hardy bill-men, and gallant archers, 
that Wales and Ireland were subdued ; that Scot- 
land wascompletely over-run ; and Francebrought, 
on more than one occasion, to acknowledge an 
English monarch as her sovereign, Holland like- 
wise, Flanders, Germany, as well as Rhodes, 
Sicily, and the Holy Land, all witnessed the prow- 
ess of her chivalry ; and the chronicles of all bear 
equal testimony to the skill of her leaders, and the 
bravery of her troops. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that more recent contests have told the same 
tale, ifnot on every minute occasion, without a 
question on the aggregate. Defeats and reverses 
the English have from time to time experienced— 
defeats usually arising from the imbecility of our 
commanders; and reverses for which we have 
been indebted often to mistaken parsimony, some- 
times to a worse principle, in our governments. 
But, take it for all in all, we need not fear the ac- 
cusation of vanity, when we assert, that if general 
success in war entitles any nation to be accounted 
a great military power, the term may with perfect 
propriety be bestowed on our own. 

The first innovation which we are required to 
notice in the feudal military system took place 
when gunpowder began to be applied to the pur- 
poses of warfare. At what precise era this great 
otcurrence took place the ablest antiquaries are by 
no means agreed. According to Owen, cannon 
were not known in England till the year 1435 ; 
yet the same author asserts that four pieces were 
used by the English army at the battle of Cressy 
in 1346 ; but, whatever the date of their introduc- 
tion might be, it is certain that the circumstance 
effected during many years no change whatever 
either in the equipment or ordering of our armies. 
No man, whether a horse or foot soldier, thought 
it necessary to disencumber himself of any part 
of his defensive armour because a single machine 
had been invented against which all defensive 
armour was useless. Besides, the machine in 
question, being heavy and unmanageable, was 
but little used in field encounters, where, after 
giving its fire once or twice, it ceased to act. It 
was by the arrow, the spear, and the sword that 
battles were still decided ; and against them corse- 
lets and shields afforded the same protection as 
ever. We accordingly find that, so late as Henry 
VIII.’s reign, both cavalry and infantry carried al- 
most the same harness which their ancestors had 
severally borne under Edward I. ; nor was it till 
after the restoration that even the infantry ceased 
to fortify themselves with helmets, cuirasses, and 
jacks. é 

The year 1471 is remarkable os ue introduc- 
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tion into this country of the hand-gun ; the rude 
forerunner of our present firelock. ‘To Edward 
IV. and a corps of three hundred Flemings, with 
whom he landed at Ravenspurg in Yorkshire, 
were the English indebted for their earliest know- 
ledge of this weapon, though it came not into 
general use for many years afterwards. It was a 
cumbersome shapeless machine, of very small 
bore, and discharged in the most awkward man- 
ner, which, besides carrying to less than half the 
distance of a long bow, occupied a very long time 
in loading. We cannot, therefore, wonder that a 
people so expert in archery should have treated it, 
for a while, with absolute contempt; indeed, we 
hear no more of it from the day of its arrival till 
the siege of Berwick in 1521. Even then, how- 
ever, hand-guns were far from superseding the 
ancient national weapon of the English yeomen ; 
it was not till the time of Henry VIII. that the 
improvement in their construction rendered them 
comparable, as implements of annoyance, either 
to the long or the cross bow. The following de- 
scription of the fire-arms in use even at the period 
last alluded to, istaken from Mr. Grose’s valuable 
“ Military Antiquities of Great Britain :”— 

“ Tn the statute of the 33d of Henry VIII. it was 
enacted, that no hand-guns should be used of less 
dimensions than one yard in length, gun and 
stock included, which shows that the early hand- 
guns were of a much smaller length than those 
afterwards made ; probably the calibre was in 
proportion, in which case they would do but little 
execution on men mostly armed ; this may, per- 
haps, in some measure account for their being so 
slowly adopted. ‘The piece called the haquebut, 
or hagbut, was still shorter ; for by the same sta- 
tute it might not be under three quarters of a yard 
long, gun and stock, as before, included. ‘This 
piece is by some writers supposed to owe its name 
to its butt being hooked or bent, somewhat like 
those now used ; the butts of the first hand-guns 
being, it is said, nearly straight. There were 
likewise some pieces called demi-haques, either 
from being less in size, or from having their butts 
less curved. A sort of pistol, called a dag, was 
also used about the same time as hand-guns and 
haquebuts. Pistols were so called from being 
made at Pistoza in Tuscany. After some time 
the haquebut obtained the name of harquebus, 
which is by Fanchet derived trom the Italian words 
arca bouza, or the ‘how witha hole.’ It does not 
appear that the harquebus was originally confined 
to any particular length or bore. All these pieces, 
namely, the hand-gun, hackbut, harquebus, and 
dag, were at first fired with a match, and some of 
them afterwards with a wheel lock: the former, 
by means of a spring, let down a burning match 
upon the priming in the pan; and the latter was 
a contrivance for exciting sparks of fire by the 
friction of a notched wheel of steel at the bottom 
of the pan, which, with a quick revolution, grated 
against a a ‘ the spring which turned this wheel 





was wound up, or, as the term was, spanned, with 
an instrument called a spanner, somewhat like the 
key of a lock.” We have only to add to this, that 
specimens of every kind of fire-arms known ia 
this country since the date of the siege of Berwick 
in 1521 are to be seen in the Tower of London, 
The inconsiderable execution performed by 
these small and narrow pieces led to the introduc- 
tion of their opposites,—to muskets so long, so 
wide, and so ponderous, that the strongest man 
was unable to point them, except over a rest. A 
stout but light stake, armed with a pike at the 
bottom, and a sort of hook at the top, came ac- 
cordingly to form no unimportant article in a mus- 
keteer’s appointments, which he was trained to 
carry, to slope, to poise, and to fix in the ground, 
with the same regularity that marked his mode of 
wielding the musket itself. Upon this he leant 
his implement wherever circumstences required 
him to give fire; and when marching, he either 
used it as a walking-stick in his left hand, or bore 
it suspended by a strap from the stock of his piece, 

The superiour efficiency of fire-arms no sooner 
became fully ascertained, than the ingenuity of ar- 
tificers was directed to improve them. In the 
reign of Elizabeth the musket was used with a 
rest. In James I.’s reign it gave place to a more 
portable weapon, called the caliver ; a matchlock 
which could be used in all situations, without the 
aid of any support whatever. Some opposition 
was made to the adoption of these machines in 
the army, because the rest had latterly been con- 
verted into a sort of pike or lance, with which the 
musketeer might defend himself against cavalry* ; 
but the superiour pliability, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of the caliver over the long hand-guns at 
last prevailed. During Elizabeth’s reign the mus- 
ket with the rest was every where commended ; 
soon after James mounted the thfone it had en- 
tirely given way to the caliver. 

Notwithstanding these great and important 
changes in the nature of their offensive weapons, 
the soldiers of England still continued to load 
themselves with armour, if not to the excess which 
marked their habits during the early times, still in 
a degree which would appear to us monstrous. 
When we mention, however, that the musket 
formed but a secondary weapon in the field ; that 
it had taken the place, and that imperfectly, of the 
bow alone; and that the pike and the bill were 
still carried, and wielded to good effect, our sur- 
prise will be in some degree abated. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, our musketeers wore mori- 
ons, or steel caps called pots, cuirasses consisting 
of backs and breasts, and tassets covering their 
thighs. Their powder for loading was carried in 
a flask, the bullets in a bag, and their finer pow- 
der used for priming in small canisters, attached 


* This was done by inserting a tuck into the head 
of the machine, which the soldier sprang, when he 
settled his rest, and eres: as our men do their bay 
onets, te the breasts of the horses, 
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toa belt, which, with its appendages, went by the 
general name of a bandeleer. 

With respect, again, to the pikemen, who 
marched and fought in the same column with the 
musketeers, they continued to clothe themselves 
as they had ever done, some even adding to their 
former accoutrements the roundel or circular 
shield. Nor were there wanting companies of 
double-armed men, who wielded both the bow and 
the spear; the first against horse or foot when at a 
listance, the last more especially against the horse. 
_ At what precise period the firelock came first 
into use, itis not very easy to determine. From a 
military treatise called “England’s Trainings, 
published in 1619, by Edward Davis, Gentleman,” 
we find that the matchlock was then the only fire- 
arm known; at all events, that with it, and with 
it alone, the English musketeers were armed ; 
“therefore a souldier,” says our author, “must 
either accustom himself to bear a piece or pike: if 
he bear a piece, then must he first learn to hold 
the same; to accommodate his match between 
the two foremost fingers, and his thombe, and to 
plant the great end on his breast with a gallant 
souldier-like grace; and being ignorant, to the in- 
tent that he may be more encouraged, let him ac- 
quaint himself first with the firing of touch powder 
in his panne, and so by degrees both to shoote 
offe, to bow and beare up his bodye, and so con- 
sequently to attain to the level and practice of an 
assured and serviceable shot, readily charge, and 
with a comely touch discharge, making choice at 
the same instant of his mark, with a quick and 
vigilant eie. His flaske and touch-box must keep 
his powder, his purse and mouth his bullets: in 
skirmish, his left hand must hold his match and 
piece, and the right hand use the office of charging 
and discharging.” In 1677, however, the firelock 
musket seems to have gained in public estimation, 
the cartridge being about the same time introduced. 
The following extracts from a treatise on the art of 
war by the earl of Orrery, published in the year 
just specified, enumerate some of the advantages 
which it was supposed to possess over the match- 
lock :— 

“First, It is exceedingly more ready; for with 
the firelock you have only to cock, and you are 
prepared to shoot; but with your matchlock you 
have several motions, the least of which is as long 
performing as but that one of the other, and often- 

times much more hazardous : besides, if you fire 
not the matchlock musket as soon as you have 
blown your match, (which often, especially in 
hedge fights and in sieges, you cannot do,) you 
must a second time blow your match, or the ashes 
it gathers hinders it from firing. Secondly, The 
match is very dangerous, either where bandeleers 
are used, or where soldiers run hastily in fight to 
the budge barrel to refill their bandeleers. I have 
often seen sad instances thereof. Thirdly, March- 
ing im the nights to avoid an enemy, or to sur- 
prise one, or to assault a fortress, the matches 





often discover you, and inform the enemy where 
you are, whereby you suffer much, and he obtains 
much. Fourthly, In wet weather, the pan of the 
musket being made wide open for a while, the 
rain often deads the powder and the match too, 
and in windy weather blows away the powder 
ere the match can touch the pan; nay, often in 
very high winds i have seen the sparks blown 
from the match fire the musket ere the soldier 
meant it, and thereby either lose his shot, or 
wound or kill some one before him. Whereas in 
the firelock the motion is so sudden, that what 
makes the cock fall on the hammer, strikes the 
fire, and opens the pan at once. Lastly, to omit 
many other reasons, the quantity of match used 
in an army does much add tothe baggage, and 
being of a very dry quality, naturally draws the 
moisture of the air, which makes it selax, and, 
consequently, less fit, though carried in close 
waggons ; but if you march without waggons, the 
match is the more exposed, and, without being 
dried again in ovens, is but of half the use which 
otherwise it would be of ; and which is full as bad 
as the skeans you give the corporals, and the 
links you give the private soldiers (of which, near 
an enemy, or on the ordinary guard duty, they 
must never be unfurnished) ; if they lodge in huts 
or tents, or if they keep guard in the open field 
(as most often it happens), all the match for in- 
stant service is too often rendered uncertain or 
useless ; nothing of all which can be said of the 
flint, but much of it to the contrary. And then 
the soldiers generally wearing their links of match 
near the bottom of their bellies, on which their 
bandeleers are fastened in wet weather, generally 
spoil the match they have; and if they are to 
fight on a sudden and in the rain, you lose the use 
of your small shot, which is sometimes of irrepar- 
able prejudice.” 

Lord Orrery, in this passage, at once enumer- 
ates the inconveniences to which the soldier armed 
with a matchlock was exposed, and explains the 
method of using the weapon in active service. It 
is necessary, however, to add, that in order to 
hinder the match from betraying its bearer, or 
suffering, as here stated, from the wind or rain, a 
tin case was invented, into which, perforated with 
small holes, it was thrust. This the musketéer 
carried in his hat as often as circumstances ren- 
dered concealment necessary; under other cir- 
cumstances it was borne in the right hand, the 
musket being poised in the left. 

Notwithstanding this improvement in the me- 
thod of discharging the musket by the substitution 
of the flint and steel for the match, it continued 
during many years but an inefficient weapon, 
particularly where such as carried it were exposed 
to be attacked by cavalry. No battalion was 
therefore considered as complete, unless formed 

partly of musketeers and partly of pikemen, the 
former of whom took post usually in the front oron 
the flanks, but retreated into a > ee when 
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threatened by the enemy’s horse. “ The arms 
offensive and defensive,” says the statute 13 and 
14 Charles II., “ with the furniture for horse, are 
to be as follows:—The defensive arms, a back, 
breast, and pot, and the breast and pot to be pis- 
tol-proof; the offensive arms, a sword, anda case 
of pistols, the barrels whereof are not to be under 
fourteen inches in length ; the furniture of the 
horse to be a great saddle or padd, with burrs 
and straps to affix the holsters unto, a bit and 
bridle, with a pectoral and crupper. For the foot, 
a musketeer is to have a musket, the barrel 
whereof is not to be under three feet in length, 
and the gauge of the bore to be for twelve bullets 
to the pound, a collar of bandeleers, with a sword ; 
provided that all muster-masters shall for the pre- 
sent admit and allow of any muskets already 
made, which will bear a bullet of fourteen to the 
pound; but no muskets which henceforth shall 
be made are to be allowed of, but such as are of 
the gauge of twelve bullets to the pound. A pike- 
man is to be armed with a. pike, made of ash, not 
under sixteen feet in length, the head and foot in- 
cluded, with a back, breast, head-piece, and 
sword: provided that all muster-masters shall for 
the present admit and allow of any pikes already 
made that are not under fifteen feet in length; 
but no pikes which shall hereafter be made are 
to be allowed of that are under sixteen feet in 
length.” 

A wider step towards the total abolition of pikes 
was taken in the reign of James II., when some 
of the musketeers were equipped with daggers, so 
formed as that the handles might be thrust or 
screwed into the muzzles of the pieces. The prac- 
tice was borrowed from the French, who, in the 
year 1671, thus equipped a regiment of fusileers ; 
and our countrymen so far adhered to the example 
set, that they gave the dagger only to one com- 
pany in each battalion, called, from their being 
likewise trained to throw the hand grenade, gren- 
adiers. We find this invention noticed, for the 
first time, in a military treatise published in 1686, 
in which the old name of dagger is still retained : 
in 1690, however, the weapon is called a bayonet 
—a name which it obtained from Bayonne, the 
place of its original fabrication. It is not a little 
remarkable, that the progress of advancing from 
this clumsy expedient to the present mode of fix- 
ing the bayonet should be, in a great degree, un- 
noticed by all our antiquaries; that it was gra- 
dual, however, and more tardy than might have 
been expected, we have every reason to believe : 
indeed, the following anecdote abundantly testi- 
fies that nothing short of a stern necessity drove 
our forefathers into its adoption. We give the 
story in the words of Mr. Grose, to whom it was 
communicated by the grandson of the officer 
named below :— 

“In one of the campaigns of king William III. 
in Flanders, in an engagement the name of which 
he had forgot, ai were three French regiments 
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whose bayonets were made to fix after the present 
fashion, a contrivance then unknown in the British 
army. One of them advanced against the 25th 
with fixed bayonets. Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, 
who commanded it, ordered his men to screw their 
bayonets into their muzzles to receive them, think- 
ing they meant to decide the affair point to point ; 
but to his great surprise, when they came within 
a proper distance, the French threw in a heavy 
fire, which for a moment staggered his people, 
who by no means expected such a greeting, not 
conceiving it possible they could fire with fixed 
bayonets; they nevertheless recovered them- 
selves, charged, and drove the enemy out of the 
line.” 

Notwithstanding this specimen of the superiority 
of the socket bayonet over the dagger, several 
years elapsed ere any attempts were made to in- 
troduce it into the English army. Whenat length 
this was done, two rings were fastened to the han- 
dle of the dagger, which passed over the barrel of 
the musket, so as to leave the muzzle free; but 
at what precise period these gave place to the pre- 
sent improved socket, we have been unable to as- 
certain. Both daggers and bayonets were at first 
flat, like large carving knives ; the triangular 
shape which they bear at present isa very modern 
invention.* 

While the weapons with which the English 
troops were armed underwent these gradual but 
important changes, the systems both of raising 
and disciplining armies varied from age to age, at 
a pace neither more rapid nor léss sure. We 
have stated elsewhere that under Edward III. the 
custom of recruiting by indenture began, accord- 
ing to which the sovereign contracted with one or 
more of his nobles or bishops to supply him with 
a certain number of troops for a certain length of 
time. In this case the king paid, or contracted to 
pay, to the other party in the contract, a stipulated 
sum in money, in return for which the subject 
raised, armed, equipped, and maintained, at a 
rate of daily wages previously agreed upon, the 
number of men and horses required. This prac- 
tice, which during Edward’s reign prevailed only 
in part, came into constant use under Henry V., 
and was not entirely abolished so late as Henry 
VIII. ; but it was not the only expedient adopted 
in procuring men disposable for foreign expedi- 
tions. ‘The sovereigns were then in the habit of 
offering a full pardon to criminals who, being will- 
ing to serve in the army abroad, could find secu- 
rity to answer any charges that might be brought 
against them on their return ; and the justices of 
the peace were empowered to issue their pardons, 
and receive the obligations of the criminals by 
whom they might be accepted. These were the 
regular and constitutional modes of assembling 


* 1 have myself seen the flat bayonet brought into 
the field. I was one of a party of officers who used 
a weapon of the kind, taken from the enemy, as a 
carving knife on Christmas-dav 1814, 
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English armies, which met together when needed 
either for attack or defence, and were disbanded 
as soon as the particular service was performed ; 
but other and less regular methods were not 
wanting. Several of the sovereigns, under the au- 
thority of the royal prerogative, compelled dis- 
tricts, cities, towns, corporations, and even private 
‘individuals, to provide men and horses for the pub- 
lic service, or to furnish such sums as might ena- 
ble the government to find recruits elsewhere. 
The power under which they claimed to act was 
repeatedly declared by the commons to be illegal 
and oppressive ; yet the practice was continued 
in full vigour down to the last year of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

All this while, the laws which gave power to 
the sovereign of calling out, to resist invasion or 
suppress rebellion, the whole male population of 
the kingdom, remained in full force. Statutes 
were, indeed, from time to time enacted, for the 
purpose of compelling the people to be in readi- 
ness, while the magistrates were especially direct- 
ed to hold periodical musters both of arms and 
men. By these, no man between the ages of fif- 
teen and sixty, who failed to produce the weapons 
which his condition in life required, was permitted 
to escape punishment ; and all, whether inhabit- 
ants of town or country, were commanded to ex- 
ercise themselves, from time to time, both in the 
musket and the long bow. In large cities, more- 
over, but especially in London, there were train- 
ed bands or corps, of horse and foot, which ex- 
ercised at stated seasons, under officers chosen 
by the wards, and constituted a species of militia, 
little, if at all, inferior in point of skill in their 
movements to regular troops. It was upon these 
forces, generally quiescent, but always ready to 
take the field, that the sovereigns of the house of 
Tudor relied for the defence of the realm: for 
foreign expeditions, as we have already shown, 
they raised mercenaries, whom they discharged 
as soon as the particular service was effected. A 
brief sketch of the system of exercise and move- 
ments adopted in the armies during this period, 
may not be out of place in a work like the pre- 
sent. 

In a treatise printed at Cambridge in 1632, en- 
titled “ Militarie Instructions for the Cavalarie,” 
we find that the force in question was classed un- 
der four heads ; namely, ‘‘ The Lanciers, the Cui- 
rassiers, the Harquebouse and Carbine, and the 
Dragone.” ‘The lancier was, according to this 
work, to be mounted ona horse fifteen hands 
high at the least, strong, swift, and well managed. 
“His arms were a close casque or headpiece, 
gorget, breast pistoll-proof (as all the cuirasse in 
every piece of it), and caliver-proof (by reason 
of the placcate), the back pouldrons, vanbraces, 
two gauntlets, tassets, cuissets, or guard de rein, 
all fitting to his body ; a good sword (which was 
to be very stiffe, cutting, and sharp-pointed) with 
a girdle, and hangers so fastened upon his cuirass 
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as he might easily draw it; a buffe coat, with long 
skirts, to wear between his armour and his 
cloathes ; his lance, either after the wonted man- 
ner, or (as Walhausen hath it) after the manner 
of a pike, only somewhat thicker at the butt end, 
the head of it either to be three-edged, or other- 
wise, like a pike head, made strong and sharpe, the 
length to be about eighteen foot, it being otherwise 
of little effect either against infantirie or cavallarie ; 
within two foot of the butt end to be bored through, 
and through it a thong of strong leather to be put, 
to fasten it to the right arm, for the surer holding 
and better managing thereof. On the outside of 
his right stirrop to have a socket of leather fasten- 
ed thereunto, to place the butt end of his lance 
therein. His saddle to be handsome, made with 
advantage, fit for the rider to keep firm against 
the violence of a shock ; thereat he should have 
one, if not two, pistolls, of sufficient bore and 
length, with keys and cartouches; also he must 
have flaske and cartouche-box, and all appurten- 
ances fitting.” 

2. The cuirassiers, again, “is to be armed at all 
points, and accoated with a buffe coat under his 
arms, like the lance ; his horse not inferior in sta- 
ture or strength, though not so swift. He must 
have two cases, with goed fire-locks ; pistolls 
hanging at the saddell, having the barrell of eigh- 
teen inches long, and the bore of twenty bullets 
in the pound (or twenty-four rowling in) ; a good 
sword, stiffe, and sharp-pointed, like the lancier. 
This sort of cavalarie is of late invention: for, 
when the lanciers proved hard to be gotten, first, 
by reason of their horses, which must be very 
good and exceeding well exercised; secondly, 
by reason their pay was abated through scarcity 
of money ; thirdly, and principally, because of the 
scarcitie of such as were practised and exercised 
to the use of the lance, it being a thing of much 
labour and industry to learn ; the cuirassier was 
invented only by discharging the lancier of his 
lance. He is to have a boy and a nagge, as is 
otherwise said, to carry his spare arms and oat 
sacke, and to get him forage. His saddle and 
bit must be strong, and be made after the best 
manner. He is also to wear a scarfe, as hath been 
showed, chapter 20.* He is to have his bridle 
made with a chain, to prevente cutting ; and he 
must be very careful to have all his furniture 
strong and usefull.” 

3. “The harquebusier was first invented in 
France, at the time of the warres of Piedmont ; 
whom Melzo and Basta { would have either not 
armed (though they confesse themselves contra- 
dicted therein by others), or but slightly: (only 
with a head-piece and breast), and those but some 
few of the foremost. But the printed edict of the 
States of theUnited Provinces expressly command- 
eth that every harquebusier be armed with an 


* The scarf was worn by all soldiers, to distinguish 
one side from the other, in the absence of uniforms, 
¢ Two military writers of high repute. 
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open casque, gorget, back and breast, of the 
horseman’s furniture; and captain Bingham, in 
his ‘Low Country Exercise, appointeth him a 
cuirasse, pistoll-proof. Moreover, by the late orders 
rendered in by the council of warre, the harque- 
busier (besides a good buffe coate) is to have the 
back and breast of the cuirassier’s arming more 
than pistoll-proofe, the head-piece, &c. For offen- 
sive arms, he must have the harquebuse of two 
foot and a half long (the bore of seventeen bul- 
lets in the pound, rowling in), hanging on a belt 
by a swivel, a flaske, and touch-box and pistolls, 
like the cuirassiers, (as some writers have it). 
His horse (according to the same edict of the 
States) should not be under fifteen hands high, 
being swift and well managed. The carabinier 
is to be mounted on a middling guelding, and to 
have a good buffe coat, a carbine or petronell (the 
barrel two foot and a half long, the bullet twenty- 
four in the pound, rowling in), hanging as the 
harquebusse, a sword, girdle, and hangers, flaske 
and touch-box, as the harquebusier.” 

“4. ‘The dragoni is of two kinds, pike and 
musket. The pike is to have a thong of leather, 
about the middle of the pike, for the more com- 
modious carrying of it. The musketier is to have 
a strap or belt fastened to the stock thereof, al- 
most from the one end to the other, by which (be- 
ing on hotseback) he hangeth it at his back, 
keeping his burning match and the bridle in the 
left hand. His horse is of the least price, the use 
thereof being but to expedite his march, alighting 
to do his service.” 

The author having thus described the equip- 
ments of the cavalry, proceeds to lay down gene- 
ral rules for the training both of men and horses, 
—by lunging, riding the figure of 8, tilting at the 
ring, the groove, &c. He next instructs the troop- 
er how to mount, how to face, wheel, and incline 
to either flank ; and it is astonishing to observe 
how closely his lessons approach to those taught 
in books of regulations at the present day. Here, 
however, all resemblance between the drill of the 
17th and 19th centuries may be said toend. At 
the former era, the loading and handling of the 
trooper’s piece was tedious and operose. The 
method of forming troops and squadrons likewise 
in lines, if they may be so called, not under any 
circumstances less than five and sometimes ten 
deep, would, in these days, be scouted as ridicu- 
lous. The firing in single ranks too, each of which 
shall file off to make way for that behind it, total- 
ly contradicts all our notions of propriety. Never- 
theless, when the same writer comes to treat of 
the broad principles of war,—when he instructs 
his reader in the art of patrolling, guarding against 
surprise, beating up an enemy’s quarters, and be- 
guiling him into an ambuscade,—we are forced to 
acknowledge that the experience of more than 
two centuries has added very little to the stock of 
military knowledge possessed by mankind. We 
shall not attempt to give any abridgment of this 
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curious and valuable tract, because it is in itself 
as concise as were atall consistent with perspicui- 
ty ; we must therefore be content to refer the 
reader, who is inquisitive in such matters, to the 
book itself, assuring him that he will derive both 
amusement and instruction from its perusal. 

The cavalry seems at this period to have been 
divided into troops of 60 or 100 strong ; which 
were commanded each by one captain, one lieu- 
tenant, one cornet, one quarter-master, with cor- 
porals, trumpeters, &c., as they are now. Four 
of these, namely, two of cuirassiers, and two of 
harquebusiers, formed a regiment; the lancers 
would appear to have acted entirely by them. 
selves. Of the precise title bestowed upon the 
commander of the cavalry regiment, at the period 
here referred to, we have no account. In the trea- 
tise before us mention is made of a general, a 
lieutenant-general, a commissary, and quarter. 
master general, of whom the two last are repre- 
sented as receiving their orders from the generals, 
and attending to the internal discipline of the 
corps : but whether they held the stations which a 
few years later brought with them the titles of 
colonel and major, we cannot tell. As yet the 
whole of the cavalry force was reckoned by squa- 
drons. 

It was not till towards the end of Elizabeth's 
reign that any uniform or consistent method of 
drilling the infantry was introduced into the Eng- 
lish army. On foreign service, our countrymen 
doubtless adopted the systems which prevailed 
among their allies ; but, at home, their tactics 
were confined wholly to the exercising of men 
with their weapons, in such simple formations as 
appeared best calculated to allow space to their 
limbs. 'The experience which many of Elizabeth’s 
officers acquired in the Low Countries, induced 
them to aim at the establishment of a better order of 
things. ‘They caused the musket and caliver, in 
a great degree, to supersede the bow ; they taught 
both pikemen and musketeers to handle their 
arms in a uniform manner; and they compiled in- 
structions for the proper distribution of compa- 
nies, as well for service as for show. According 
to these, the infantry, when in line, were drawn 
up ten deep; the musketeers upon the flank, the 
pikemen in the centre. Both ranks and files had 
three different distances, namely, open order, or- 
der, and close order ; the first placing the men at 
a distance of six feet from one another, the second 
three, and the last one and a half. The muske- 
teers neither increaged nor diminished their dis- 
tance beyond the second order; the pikemen 
stood and marched sometimes in one and some- 
times in another. When the musketeers were 
commanded to fire, the nine front ranks stooping 
down, the rear rank discharged their pieces ; they 
then employed themselves in loading, while the 
rank next to the rear stood up. In this manner 
the tiraillade was carried on, rank succeeding rank 
in their discharges; so that when the front rank 
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at last came into play, most of those behind were 
ready to act again. It is impossible, within the 
narrow limits of an Introduction, to give any out; 
line of the manual and platoon, far less of the 
wheelings, marchings, and field manceuvres prac- 
tised long ago, Enough is done when we state, 
that the former would in our eyes appear gro- 
tesque and ridiculous ; that the latter were at once 
complicated, useless, yexatious, and harassing. 
He ‘as accounted the best officer who could 
throw his regiment into figures the most prepos- 
terous ; for such as wedges, rhombs, squares, tri- 
angles, the shears, the saw, &c. were things of 
every day’s practice. 

While these improvements were going on in 
the cavalry and infantry departments, it is not to 
be imagined that the artillery—the fountain, as it 
were, from which all other fire-arms flowed—was 
left in the rude and cumbrous state to which its 
first inventors had advanced it. We have men- 
tioned already, that the exact date of the intro- 
duction of this machine into England is a point 
far from settled among antiquarians. John Bar- 
bour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, speaks of “ cra- 
keys of war,” that is, of artillery, as used by Ed- 
ward III. in his first campaign against the Scots, 
1327; and Villani, the Italian historian, asserts, 
with Owen, that, at the battle of Cressy, 1346, 
the English fought with artillery. Froissart, 
on the other hand, makes no mention of these 
implements,—an omission, supposing it to be 
such, for which we can hardly account in a chro- 
nicler so remarkable in other matters for the mi- 
nuteness of his descriptions. Let the date of the 
introduction of cannon, however, be what it may, 
we know that they were at first of the most un- 
wieldy structure ; that they were composed of 
iron bars, soldered or welded together, and 
strengthened here and there with iron hoops. 
Some specimens of this kind of gun are, it is be- 
lieved, still in existence ; of the cannon fabricated 
out of jacked leather (and of this substance can- 
non were occasionally made), it is doubtful 
whether any have been preserved. 

The first cannon used were of a prodigious bore, 
carrying balls, generally made of stone, which 
weighed from 200 to 1200 pounds weight. They 
were mounted upon huge beams of timber perfect- 
ly immovable, except by means inapplicable to 
field service ; and could be fired with effect only 
at a certain level, no instrument having been in- 
vented either to elevate or depress them. It was 
a long while ere cannon of any description were 
fabricated in England. Henry VII. was the first 
of our sovereigns who attempted to cast cannon in 
his own dominions ; and even he was, after a short 
trial, compelled to employ foreigners for the pur- 
pose. From the date of his reign, however, the 
progress made in rendering these instruments 
available for all purposes was truly astonishing. 

In the fourteenth century cannon were so unwieldy 
as to be little regarded either inthe field or at 





a siege. In the fifteenth, artists had so far improv- 
ed upon them, that war-carts, a sort of waggons 
shaped like a bee-hive, and loaded with two pat- 
tereros, the muzzles of which projected through the 
roof of the machine, were invented. In 1588, we 
read of mortars used at the siege of Vaklerdonc in 
Guelders, and not long after, of hand grenades ; 
whilst in Charles I.’s time, the gun, under all its 
forms, was brought almost to the same construc- 
tion which it retains at this moment. Numerous 
alterations in the mounting of the instrument have, 
indeed, been since effected ; it has, from age to 
age, been rendered more light, more moveable, 
and more manageable ; but the form of the gun 
itself has undergone no alteration of importance 
since the era of Marlborough’s wars, nor indeed 
from a date considerably anterior. 

In addition to the common gun and the mortar, 
several other machines, still in use, were invented 
and brought into play upwards of two centuries 
ago. Carcases of almost every kind were in use 
so early as 1594; in the same year the howitzer 
was fabricated ; and the petard can be traced still 
farther back, namely, to the year 1555. It was 
an instrument frequently used in the attack of for- 
tified places during the grand rebellion ; and was 
not absolutely exploded so lately as the date of 
the peninsular war. As may be imagined, one 
and all of these weapons were rendered compara- 
tively innoxious, in consequence of the total ab- 
sence of all training among the troops appointed 
to direct them; for the royal regiment of artillery 
was not known asa separate service till the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. 

We have taken occasion to observe, in more 
than one place, that since the conquest there ne- 
ver wasa period at which the kings of England did 
not retain in their service a number, greater or 
less, of mercenary troops. These were, indeed, 
too few, even at the most, to deserve the appella- 
tion of a standing army ; and being distributed 
among garrisons, exposed at all moments to hos- 
tile attacks, they may be said to have been con- 
stantly on active service. Thus, along te marches 
of Wales and Scotland, afterwards in Ireland, 
when by right of conquest that island became an- 
nexed to the English crown, we find bands of 
archers, bill-men, and even men at arms, constant- 
ly stationed ; yet it is perfectly certain, that to 
Cromwell and the long parliament England is in- 
debted for her first familiarity with a force, with- 
out which it is now admitted on all hands that 
she could not retain her rank among the nations. 
It is true that both Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
made some advances towards the state of which 
we are now speaking. The former prince estab- 
lished fifty yeomen of the guard, which the latter 
increased both in efficiency and number; while 
Edward VI. mustered daily 100 archers, with as 
many halberdiers, none of whom Elizabeth thought 
it necessary to reduce. Nevertheless, even 300 
body guards (and to no more did —— amount) 
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cannot with any propriety be treated as a standing 
army. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
corps to which we allude continues to flourish in 
its original costume, and almost with its original 
weapons; though the title of beef-eaters may be 
better known to the frequenters of the royal me- 
nagerie and the armoury in the Tower.* 

James I. brought with him into England neither 
infantry nor cavalry. His guards, afterwards re- 
ceived into the British service as the Ist or Royal 
Regiment of Scots, went to France; where, till 
the year 1661, they continued earning a splendid 
reputation for gallantry in the field, and good con- 
duct in quarters. Even Charles I, had no forces, 
except such as were required by the disturbed 
state of Ireland, till the breaking out of the grand 
rebellion; and then he rallied round him only 
those soldiers of the ancient array of the kingdom 
which were actuated by a sense of loyalty and 
veneration for old establishments. In like manner 
the parliament leaned for support upon the train- 
ed bands of London, and upon such corps as 
money or a mistaken principle of patriotism induc- 
ed to rally round their standard. There were no 
regular troops, properly so called, on either side. 
A long and arduous contest converted, it is true, 
a militia originally raw into veterans, and furnish- 
ed scope for the display of considerable military 
talent among the officers ; but it was not till the 
king had suffered, till rebellion had triumphed, to 
be in its turn ground under the yoke of an usurp- 
er, that a standing army became one of the es- 
tablishments of this kingdom. Cromwell knew 
too well the value of his disciplined comrades, 
to deprive them of their arms at the desire of the 
people. He kept on foot, during the whole of his 
protectorate, an army both numerous and efficient 
for the times ; and the consequence was, that he 
reigned with a degree of power more absolute than 
had been possessed by any monarch since the days 
of the conquest. 

The first measure of Charles IL, after his resto- 
ration, was to disband almost all the troops which 
Cromwell had kept on foot. About 5000 only, 
employed chiefly in garrison duty, were retained ; 
the remainder, with the full concurrence of parlia- 
ment, being discharged. Among the corps which 
were not dissolved, either then or at a subsequent 
period, may be enumerated the Coldstream regi- 
ment of guards. It had been raised about ten 
years previously, at Coldstream, on the borders of 
Scotland, from which circumstance it derived its 
name ; and being commanded by general Monk, 
it was continued in the service out of gratitude to 
its colonel. ‘The Coldstream regiment of foot 
guards dates its first formation from the year 1660. 
‘Two other regiments wc!« then added, of which 





* The band of gentlemen g at 
first a corps of cavalry, was instituted by oy 
VIII. to act as a body-guard to himself, anda nur- 
sery in which officers for his army and governors for 
his castles might be trained, 
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one, called the first regiment, was given to John 
lord Wentworth; while the other, or third regi- 
ment, claims as its original commander the earl 
of Linlithgow. In addition to these household 
troops, the infantry of Charles II. consisted of the 
Ist, or Royal Scots ; which, though entered upon 
the English establishment so early as 1633, was 
not brought over from France till the restoration ; 
the 2d, or Queen’s, raised in 1661, and command- 
ed by the celebrated lord Peterborough ; the 3d, 
or Old Buffs, so called because their accoutrements 
were made of buffalo leather, and embodied in 
1665 ; and the 4th, or King’s Own, raised in 1680, 
These regiments have all been engaged in more 
or less of active warfare, from their first existence 
down to the campaign of Waterloo. ‘With the 
exception of the Buffs, the facings have always 
been blue; but the former corps, as if to make 
amends for this defect, possesses the exclusive 
privilege of beating its drums through the city of 
London. Whence this distinction arose is not 
perfectly known; but the prevalent opinion is, 
that the regiment claims it because it was origin- 
ally recruited from among the trained bands of the 
city. 

eneite the cavalry corps in the British service, 
the two regiments of Life Guards, with the Horse 
Guards Blue, stand first upon the list in point 
of seniority. ‘The Life Guards were raised by 
Charles II., one regiment in 1661, the othgr 
somewhat later; and their ranks were long 
filled up with gentlemen, cavaliers of family 
and distinction, who themselves or their fathers 
had fought in the civil wars. Both corps en- 
joyed, under such circumstances, numerous pri- 
vileges, such as receiving superior pay, cloth- 
ing, horses, and quarters. They were treated, 
moreover, in all respects, as the Gardes-du-corps 
were treated at the court of France; and, as 
generally happens, the regiments long retained 
these privileges after they had ceased to be com- 
posed of the class of men for whose sake they 
were granted. It was only in the year 1788, in- 
deed, thata new system was introduced ; yet 
even then something was conceded to them, of 
which their orderly and good conduct proved them 
not unworthy. Their pay was made better than that 
of other corps, and their officers were permitted to 
object to a trial, except before a court-martial, com- 
posed of members taken from the household troops 
ony. The Blues, again, called also the Oxford 
Buues, from the title of their first commander, Au- 
brey, earl of Oxford, were embodied in the year 
1661. They were then, and have ever since con- 
tinued to be noted for their gallantry in the field, 
as well as their sobriety in quarters ; having dis- 
tinguished themselves in every war, from those 
under Marlborough down to the recent contests 
under Wellington. 

From the date of the restoration, the history of 
the British army becomes, in point of fact, the his- 
tory of all the contests in which the British nation 
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has since that period been engaged. Each suc- 
cessive reign, moreover, added something to its 
members and efficiency ; and each successive war 
brought with it some striking improvement in the 
mode of drilling, arming, and moving the men. 
Thus we find James II. adding to his infantry 
force the 5th and 7th regiments of foot, both of them 
embodied in 1685, and both, but especially the 
latter, distinguished in every action in which they 
have had the good fortune to take a part. The 
7th were, from their original formation, called the 
Royal Fusileers; the Welsh Fusileers, or 23d, 
were likewise embodied in 1688, ‘To the cavalry, 
again, the same monarch added the Ist, or King’s 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 6th June, 1685 ; 
and the 2d, or Queen’s Dragoon Guards, likewise 
in 1685; both of which, as their names denote, 
were trained to act indifferently on foot or on 
horseback, the men being armed with firelocks 
and bayonets, in addition to their swords and pis- 
tols. Thus the total establishment in 1684 
amounted, including Guards, to 4000 men. But 
as James began to feel that his throne was not 
supported by the love of his people, he increased, 
year by year, the number, adding nothing to the 
real strength of his army : till, in 1688, there were 
of regular troops 20,000 in England, and in Ireland 
not less than 8000. All this, however, served not 
to arrest his fall. William came : the army, be- 
trayed in part by its officers, forsook their prince, 
and the house of Stuart became again, and for 
ever, aliens and outcasts. 

Jealous of the power which a standing army 
appeared to place in the hands of their new so- 
vereign, the English parliament hastened to de- 
clare that the keeping up of such an establish- 
ment without the consent of their body, during a 
period of peace, was contrary to the laws of the 
realm. The army was henceforth supposed to be 
held together only from year to year, the com- 
mons voting funds for its maintenance periodical- 
ly; and even these they prefaced by particular- 
izing both the number of mento be raised, and the 
code of laws and regulations by which they were to 
be governed. All oppressive and violent methods 
of swelling the ranks were, moreover, forbidden. 
Vagrants and rogues might, indeed, be condemn- 
ed by magistrates to serve both in the army and 
navy; but impressments, at least for the former 
force, were prohibited, and the right of the king to 
claim the personal attendance of his subjects 
was taken away. Nevertheless, no permanent 
diminution in the numbers of the British army was 
ever afterwards effected. William’s circum- 
stances compelled him, during the greater part of 
his reign, to increase rather than diminish the es- 
tablishment of his predecessor; and the war of 
the succession, which lasted during the best por- 
tion of the reign of queen Anne, increased it still 
further. From that moment, though invariably 
diminished on the return of peace, it has invaria- 
bly enlarged itself so soon as hostilities have recom- 





menced. Each new war has seen us bringing 
larger and better armies into play ; and each new 
peace has witnessed the keeping up of a more 
numerous as well as a more efficient standing 
force. 

In proportion as the English army has thus as- 
sumed as it were a new consistency, numerous 
alterations have been introduced into the modes of 
arming, clothing, training, and keeping in order the 
different corps of which it is composed. His close 
and oppreesive mail was gradually laid aside by 
the horseman, as tending little to protect him from 
the weapons which he was now required to ‘face. 
Cuirasses lingered, it is true, for a time, as well as 
buff coats; but even these were at length aban- 
doned, with a precipitation which has since been 
condemned.* In like manner, the distinction be- 
tween the cavalryman and the dragoon ceased by 
degrees to be recognised. The latter, exchanging 
his long firelock for the carabine, seems to have 
been rarely employed on foot, except under very 
pressing circumstances, since Marlborough’s time ; 
indeed, the one class of troopers became at last so 
completely amalgamated with the other,that to both 
was indifferently applied the appellation of dra- 
goons. Nevertheless, a new and a better distinc- 
tion arose ;{ we began to divide our cavalry force 
into heavy and light, mounting a part upon fleet 
horses of high breeding, and keeping the other part 
to their original strong but active chargers. At the 
disbanding of the army in 1698, the cavalry con- 
sisted of the life guards, horse grenadier guards, 
horse, and dragoons: the same distinctions held 
good till 1746, when a regiment of light horse was 
raised in Nottingham, of which the coloneley was 
given to the duke of Cumberland. The example 
thus set was not slow in being followed. In 1755 
we find a light troop attached to each of the dra- 
goonregiments. Thesebeing by and by withdrawn, 
were regimented by themselves; and, as they 
proved on many occasions exceedingly serviceable, 
their numbers were gradually increased. There 
was, indeed, a time, and that not very distant, 
when a fashion prevailed of holding all other ca- 
valry in disrepute: too many of our fine troopers 
were, in consequence, mounted upon horses more 
fit for the race course than the field; and hence 
not a few of their steeds failed them at an hour 
when bone and muscle were more needed than 
sleek coats. But a better state of things has re- 
turned. The battle of Waterloo gave decisive 


* We avow ourselves unfriendly to defensive ar- 
mour of any kind, It does more mischief to the health 
of the men than any benefit conferred by it in action 
can compensate. ’ > 

{ We have written this sentence not without seri- 
ous misgiving. In a cavalry line, which counts by 
tens of thousands, the distinctions between light and 
heavy, hussars and lancers, may be good; but with 
us_as all descriptions do exactly the same duty, all 
ought, perhaps, to be armed and mounted alike. But 
there isa fashion im equipping troops as well as in 
medicine. 
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proof that, however useful hussars and light dra- 
goons may be in reconnoitring and outpost duty, 
it is the fine old English charger that carries all 
before him in the melée; and hence our heavy 
cavalry have of late more than regained in public 
estimation the place from which, through no fault 
of their own, they had fallen. 

From Marlborough’s time downwards, the Eng- 
lish cavalry have executed all their movements in 
double ranks only. They have learned, too, to trust 
Jess to their firearms, and more to their swords, 
than their predecessors ; while their manceuvres, 
as well as their manual exercise, have become year 
by year more simple, more judicious, and more 
useful. We have, indeed, at this moment, a great- 
er variety in our cavalry than we ever had before : 
the cuirass and the lance have both béen restored, 
the former to the houshold brigade, the latter to 
distinct regiments ; and even our light cavalry are 
recognised by the distinguishing titles of hussars 
and light dragoons. But in all the essentials of 
marching, wheeling, and forming, as well as in the 
mode of using the sword, they are trained by one 
common standard. 

We took occasion some time ago to observe, 
that for many years after the musket had supersed- 
ed the bow in the equipment of the infantry of Eng- 
land, the pike held its place as an offensive wea- 
pon, invariably used, and very highly esteemed. 
A “ Book of Exercise for the Foot,” published by 
royal command in 1690, contains instructions for 
the pikeman, not less than for the musketeer ; yet 
between that date and the year 1705, the pike 
ceased to be carried by the regular army. The 
bayonet was, in the interval, rendered what it has 
ever since been, one of the most formidable wea- 
pons ever invented ; and all our infantry became 
from henceforth what their fathers would have 
termed musketeers. In place of the bandelier, 
cartouch boxes were now worn, every piece of de- 
fensive armour was laid aside, and regiments 
stood upon parade, more awkwardly clothed, 
doubtless, than they are at present, but in every 
essential particular nearly as they standnow. At 
the same time, the ancient manual and platoon 
exercise, together with the formation of lines ten 
deep, were set aside. Three ranks formed the 
weight of a line of infantry ; these fired, the front 
ranks kneeling, the centre stooping, and the rear 
standing upright ; and they followed, in all their 
evolutions, the system established by prince Mau- 
rice, and practised at the time by the Dutch infan- 
try. The scarlet coat, which Cromwell had in 
part introduced, was likewise declared to be the 
uniform of the English army; and a rate of pay 
was established, sufficiently liberal at the era of 
the revolution, to support both men and officers in 
comfort. It is scarcely necessary to add, that re- 
giments both of cavalry and infantry were placed 
under the same description of officers who exer- 
cise authority over them at this day ; and that the 
machinery of commissaries and quarter-master- 
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generals was converted into colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, and adjutants. 

The Dutch tactics, confessedly the most excel- 
lent of the day, were gradually exchanged for the 
system of Frederick the Great ; an iron eode, 
doubtless, in more senses of the word than one, 
but, on the whole, not inapplicable to practical pur. 
poses. This long continued to form the ground. 
work of our military education, though, to say 
the truth, it was in many instances not very rigid- 
ly adhered to; indeed, the reign of George IL, 
and the commencement of that of George IIL, 
are memorable for the absence of every thing like 
system or uniformity in the mode of drilling and 
exercising the British army. ‘There were no books 
of regulations published by authority, nor any 
common plan promulgated of moving troops, till, 
by the command of the late duke of York, sir 
David Dundas published his eighteen manceuvres, 
taken in part from the Prussian, in part from the 


German, school. How long these were regarded , 


as the perfection of field exercise, the present ge- 
neration can scarcely have forgotten; yet there 
were individuals, even among those who obeyed 
them, that saw and justly estimated their absurdi- 
ties. Let the name of sir John Moore never be 
omitted when we write and speak of improve- 
ments in the field exercise of the British infantry. 
That distinguished soldier, not unaware of the 
great importance of the subject, devoted no trivi- 
al portion of a short but glorious life to remodel 
the tactics of the army; and how far he succeed- 
ed, may be learned by all who will take the trou- 
ble to ascertain after what fashion the light corps 
of the British infantry were drilled. It is only ne- 
cessary to add, that within these ten years a new 
book of instruction was compiled and published 
by the late adjutant-general sir Henry Torrens, in 
which, with the utmost respect for the memory of 
that officer, we must be permitted to assert, that 
all that is excellent was devised by sir John 
Moore, all that is absurd comes from a very differ- 
ent quarter. 

While the cavalry and infantry were thus ap- 
proaching to perfection, the ordnance departments 
of the British army, classing under that head its 
artillery and engineers, continued to be most un- 
accountably neglected, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, in every respect very defective. Long af- 
ter Vauban had introduced his new and admi- 
rable system of fortification, our army remained 
destitute not only of scientific gunners and arti- 
ficers, but of all means of producing such, except 
the great and perilous school of active service. 
It was not, indeed, till the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, that England could boast of a re- 
giment of regular artillery at all; guns having 
been heretofore attached to particular battalions, 
and served by men taken too often at random 
from the ranks. The impetus once given, how- 
ever, the ball rolled on with singular rapidity. 
The seminary at Woolwich was founded ; young 
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men, designed for the more scientific branches of 
the army, received there a regular education ; nu- ; 
merous improvements were effected upon the im- | 
plements of war; and a race both of gunners | 
and. engineers was produced, te which Europe | 
can now offer no rivals. It is true that in the en- 
gineering department we were long and shame- 
fully in the back ground ; but for this, not our sol- 
diers, but our governments, were to blame. Se- 
eure from foreign invasion by the superiority of 
their fleets, our rulers gave themselves little con- 
cern whether their armies were complete, or the 
reverse ; and hence when we found ourselves 
suddenly called upon to undertake sieges, and 
construct fortifications, the proper materials for so 
doing were wanting. There was no deficiency 
of theoretical skill among our officers; all that 
could be learned from books our engineers knew : 
but they were without an intelligent body of men 
to execute their erders ; and hence, like a watch- 
maker robbed of his tools, they were incapable of 
using the power which they actually possessed. 
It is a source of sincere congratulation to every 
man who values the honour and consequent pros- 
perity of his country, to be aware that this defect 
has of late been remedied. Both our engineer 
and artillery departments are now upon a footing 
which supplies them with all things necessary for 
their operations ; and whenever the time comes, 
as come it doubtless will, that they shall be again 
called upon to act, the blame must rest with the 
individuals themselves, if they support not the 
glory which already attaches to them. 

We have said but little in this Introduction 
either of the pay of the British army, or of the 
code of regulations from time to time composed 
for the maintenance of discipline among its mem- 
bers. Not much is necessary in order to give of 
these matters an account as satisfactory as seems 
to beat all necessary. The pay both of officers and 
soldiers has varied at different periods in our his- 
tory, from the scale given as adopted in the reign of 
William III. down to the present ratio. Generally 
speaking, it has been ample in all ranks; but 
there certainly were periods, between the reign of 
queen Anne, for example, and that of George IIL, 
when it needed some revision. Of this the reader 
will be fully aware, when he is informed that the 
pay of the army was not raised above its value at 
the former of these eras till some time after 
George III. had ascended the throne. 

With respect again to the modes of enforcing 
discipline in our standing armies, we would wil- 
lingly draw a veil overthem, which no hand should 
be permitted to raise till it could be lifted on the 
system recently introduced. There is no gratifi- 
cation in describing such punishments as picket- 
ing, riding the wooden horse, flogging till the 
wretched criminal almost died under the lash, or 
any other of the barbarous inflictions which our 
English soldiers owed to the tyranny of their Ger- 
man masters. Far more satisfactory is it to learn 





that the wisdom and good feeling of later times 
have laboured to infuse among soldiers a sense of 
honour, which renders 100 lashes more painful to 
the prisoner now than 1000 were to his precursor 
in crime. May the humane, yet politic, system 
be persevered in! Let no mistaken sensibility 
ever induce the legislature to deprive military tri- 
bunals of the power to award corporal punish- 
ment: that must, while human nature continues 
as it is, hang constantly over the heads of men 
from whom so much is necessarily expected as 
from soldiers ; but the more keenly the edge of 
honour is tempered, the better will it serve its 
purpose among a class to whom reputation is, or 
ought to be, far dearer than life. It is this, and 
this alone, which will render our army an object 
of admiration to all ranks of citizens; and not 
till it becomes so, will its ranks be filled up by the 
description of recruits whom every officer of sense 
would desire to have under his command. 

There are but two circumstances, in addition to 
those already noticed, to which we consider it ne- 
cessary to allude in this Introduction; namely, 
the establishment of that meriterious corps, the 
royal regiment of marines, and the re-organisation 
of the militia of the kingdom. With respect to the 
former force, it dates its origin in its present form 
from the year 1755; though long prior to that era 
there flourished several regiments whose special 
duty it was to serve as soldiers on board of ship. 
In 1684, the 3d, or Old Buffs, were thus disposed 
of; and in the beginning of queen Anne’s reign 
six corps were raised for the purpose of discharg- 
ing those duties which are now so ably executed 
by the marines: these were called, indeed, marine 
regiments ; their number was increased in 1748 
to ten, and in 1749 they were disbanded. An at- 
tempt was then made to furnish the navy with 
soldiers by drafts taken from battalions of the line ; 
but a short experience proved that this practice led 
to the worst results, both as it affected the soldier 
andthe sailor. ‘The consequence was, that in 1755 
the royal regiment of marines was once more em- 
bodied, never in all human probability again to be 
erased from the list of the British military forces. 

Of the origin and history of the militia as at pre- 
sent recognised, a few words will suffice to convey 
a sufficient accurate knowledge. Feudal tenures 
being abolished by act of parliment on the restora- 
tion of Charles II., the establishment of a national 
militia was voted, by which vote housekeepers and 
other substantial persons were bound to find men 
and horses, arms, ammunition, and pay, each ac- 
cording to the amount of his real or personal estate. 
Of the force thus raised, the king was declared to 
have the sole command ; and he was authorised 
to appoint a lord lieutenant for every county, under 
whose orders, or the orders of his deputy, the mi- 
litia could at any moment be embodied. As had 
been the case in former times, days and seasons 
for training and exercise were especially appointed, 
from which no man, under a heavy eae was 
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permitted to absent himself; and for a while it 
would appear that regulations, in themselves nei- 
ther impolitic nor vexatious, were obeyed with to- 
lerable punctuality. But as generation succeeded 
generation, and wealth, with its aecompanying lux- 
ury, increased among us, “ housekeepers and men 
of substance “‘ grew weary of any kind of military 
service ; while the expense and inconvenience ae- 
cruing to government, from the necessity of paying 
the subject for his attendance, led to the gradual 
abolition of the practice altogether. ‘The citizens 
of London alone adhered at last to the manners of 
their forefathers, by mustering from time to time, 
in accordance with an obsolete act; in every other 
town throughout the kingdom, the very memory 
of such musters was blotted out. In 1756, how- 
ever, when the dread of an invasion was at its 
height, the idea of organising an efficient militia 
was revived. Being highly applauded by men 
in power, and meeting the approbation of the peo- 
ple, the project was in due time realised, and the 
foundation laid of that system which proved during 
the late war so efficient, and of which the elements 
happilystillremain. By thiseach county was requir- 
ed to furnish a certain number of men, to be drawn 
by ballot, and provided with arms and clothing by 
the king. The lords lieutenant received authority 
to nominate the officers of these county regiments, 
subject to certain restrictions; the design of which 
was to throw as much of power as possible into the 
hands of men having a large stake in the welfare 
of their country. In like manner, when, during 
the late war, the threats of the enemy became 
more and more audacious, cerps of volunteers en- 
rolled themselves in all directions, which gradually 
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merged in a still more efficient force, the supple- 
mental or local militia of the kingdom. Like the 
original militia corps, the regiments of local mi- 
litia were recruited by ballot. ‘They were not, how- 
ever, liable to be marched, except in some case of 
emergency, beyond the limits of their respective 
counties; and they were kept, as the phrase went, 
upon permanent duty at the utmost twenty-eight 
days in the year. Then, again, we had, and con- 
tinue to have, our regiments of yeomanry cavalry, 
the flower of our agricultural population, well 
mounted, ‘well armed, and qualified, both from 
physical and moral causes, to preserve internal 
peace, not less then to resist foreign invasion. 
The late war likewise produced sea féncibles, 
companies of volunteer artillery, and other armed 
associations ; in a word, the spiritof our forefathers 
seemed to have arisen among us, for almost every 
man fit to be in arms was a soldier. Happily, 
the state of Europe has not of late required such 
a display of military force at our hands. How 
long this order of things may last, the wisest will 
hardly pretend to foretell ; but he must be a very 
short sighted politician, who sees not that the best 
means of guarding against aggression or insult is 
to hold ourselves at all moments ready to repelit. 

“The greatest curse that can befall a nation,” 
said an illustrious writer of the last century, “is 
the loss of its military spirit.” Hoping that our 
feeble labours may not prove wholly useless in con- 
tributing to avert from our country this heavy 
misfortune, we proceed to narrate the histories of 
some of the most illustrious soldiers whom Eng- 
land at various periods, and under various circum- 
stances, has produced. 
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SIR WALTER MANNY; 


BEING A SPECIMEN OF THE MILITARY COMMANDER DURING THE CHIVALROUS AGE. 


Amonc the many noble and illustrious names re- 
corded in the pages of our early chroniclers, there 
are few which hold a more conspicuous station 
than that of sir Wantelet or Walter de Manny. 
Though a foreigner by birth as well as by lineage, 
his early adoption of England as a country fully 
entitles him to be classed with the chivalry of 
Britain, while his eminent services and gallant ex- 
ploits render him no unfavourable specimen of 
the military worthies with whom he was contem- 
porary. 

The family of Manny had long been distin- 
guished for loyalty and integrity, for wisdom in the 
senate and valour in the field. Their estates do 
not appear to have been extensive, yet we find 
them spoken of as lords of Manny ; and hence 
their rank may be assumed te have been more 
elevated than that of knighthood. They were 
subjects of the earl of Hainault, by whom they 
were highly esteemed, and on all occasions of 
peril implicity trusted ; and they are represented 
as uniformly fulfilling the charges imposed upon 
them with the fidelity of true knights and the in- 
tegrity of good subjects. Like other warriors of 
their day, they sought renown wherever it was to 
be earned by hard blows. At tournaments, or 
other martial games likewise, no matter where 
celebrated, a Manny was usually to be found} 
and it rarely happened that he failed to bear away 
the prize of gallant bearing and skill in the use 
of his weapons. As it was to the love of glory 
hereditary in his house that England was in some 
degree indebted for the honour of enrolling sir 
Walter de Manny among her warriors, it may not 
be amiss if we explaia the circumstances which, 
remotely at least, led to his emigration. 

The father of sir Walter seems to have been 
one of the most accomplished knights of the age 
in which he lived. He tilted at almost every court 
in Europe, bearing down all before him, till at last 
the hardiest and most expert cavaliers shunned 
his encounter. It chanced on oneoccasion, when 
the subject of this memoir was an infant, that the 
bishop of Cambray, a Gascon, of the family of 
Merpoix, gave a grand tournament at his episco- 
pal city. Upwards of 500 of the bravest knights, 
from France, Germany, and the Low Countries, 
attended ; and among the rest came the lord of 
Manny, eager to add to his renown. ‘There was 
avery powerful Gascon, a near relative of the 
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bishop, who singled out Manny as an adversary, 
and engaged him with a degree of ferocity net of- 
ten exhibited at such encounters. Manny defend- 
ed himself with his usual address ; and the Gas- 
con knight was so roughly handled that, being 
carried insensible out of the lists, he shortly after- 
wards died. No blame could in justice be at- 
tached to the successful combatant ; nevertheless 
both the bishop and others of the fallen warrior’s 
friends openly vowed revenge ; and Manny was, 
in consequence, glad to withdraw secretly from 
Cambray, and return home. He passed two 
years at his own castle unmolested, at the end of 
which period it was announced to him that the 
bishop would seal his pardon, on condition that 
he performed a pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of 
St. James of Compostella. Manny gladly closed 
with the preposition ; he performed the pilgrim- 
age, offered the customary gifts, and returning in 
fancied security, delayed at La Réole, a town 
which Charles of Valois had recently. taken from 
the English. As he was passing one night to his 
lodgings, after feasting with earl Charles, he was 
set upon by a band of assassins, and slain. No 
one knew by whom the foul deed was perpetrat- 
ed, though general suspicion fell upon the relatives 
of the Gascon knight ; and hence, as the sup- 
posed murderers were powerful, and theiradherents 
numerous, litle notice was taken of the transac- 
tion. The body was buried ina small chapel 
without the walls of the city, and the affair ceased 
to be mentioned. 

When the death of his brave subject was com- 
municated to William earl of Hainault, he consi- 
dered himself bound to take under his own guar- 
dianship the orphan of the deceased. Walter was 
in consequence removed to court, where he receiv- 
ed the education usually bestowed upon the chil- 
dren of men of the highest rank. He was trained 
to ride, to shoot with the long and cross bow, to 
heave the bar, to run at the ring, and to perform 
all other exploits which men were expected to per- 
form who looked to advancement in the noble pro- 
fession of arms. In other respects, likewise, he 
seems to have been very liberally instructed. He 
composed and sang his ewn love-songs to the 
guitar and lute, then in fashion ; he danced, as 
knights and squires were expected to dance, with 
grace and elegance ; and he carved at the board 


| with a degree of facility which excited the admi- 
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ration both of warriors and dames. In a word, he 
became, as he approached to manhood, one of the 
most accomplished, as he was universally admit- 
ted to be one of the most agreeable, of the earl’s 
immediate attendants. 

The young lord of Manny was thus circum- 
stanced, when Isabella of England, accompanied 
by her son, arrived at Valenciennes to solicit the 
aid of the earl of Hainault against her husband, 
Edward II. The prince of Wales being nearly of 
the same age, and delighting in the same amuse- 
ments in which Walter de Manny excelled, a 
strong attachment sprang up between them; nor 
was the sentiment of affection thus early excited, 
ever afterwards blotted out. It is true that Walter 
de Manny did not accompany his royal friend in 
the expedition which John of Hainault led, with 
perfect success, to Bristol. He was not yet of 
sufficient age to carry arms; and his patron 
would not consent to risk him in an enterprise of 
which the issue was exceedingly doubtful. But 
when events had assumed a decisive turn,—when 
Edward II. was deposed, and his son raised to 
the throne by the title of Edward IIT.,—no further 
opposition was made to his wishes, He accom- 
panied the lady Philippa, earl William’s daughter, 
to London, in the quality of page; and on her 
union with the king of England, he became at 
once an inmate of the palace. From this moment 
Walter de Manny may be said to have virtually 
abjured his native land. He is occasionally class- 
ed, indeed, by Froissart and Holinshed, among 
the knights of Hainault engaged in different en- 
terprises ; but these were all undertaken in the 
cause of England, and in obedience to the Eng- 
lish monarch’s commands. Besides, his home 
was henceforth in England, where, as the reward 
of his services, and by the favour of the prince, he 
gradually acquired large possessions, 

We have no detailed account of the manner in 
which Manny passed his time during the two 
years which immediately succeeded his arrival in 
London. We find him, indeed, in 1329, one of 
the brilliant throng which accompanied Edward 
to Amiens, that they might witness the act of 
homage performed by the English to the French 
monarch ; nor is this honour to be esteemed light, 
seeing that it was shared with such men as the 
earls of Derby and Warwick, the lords Percy 
and Mowbray. But, except in this particular 
instance, no memorial remains of any remarkable 
service or exploit performed by Manny prior to 
the renewal of war with Scotland. It is fair, 
therefore, to conclude that the tenor of his ex- 
istence resembled that of royal pages in general ; 
in other words, that his hours were divided be- 
tween administering to the amusements of his 
patrons, and the indulgence of his own humour. 
When at Windsor, or some other of the palaces 
in the country, he probably formed one of every 
hunting and hawking party ; when at the Savoy, 
or Whitehall, he doubtless made his skill in min- 
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strelsy subservient to the purposes of the court, 
But a life of indolence, far less of effeminacy and 
luxary, was not in accordance with the bent of 
Manny’s disposition. To him, not less than 
to the other restless and ambitious spirits of the 
age, war held out the highest promises of im- 
mediate gratification and ultimate advancement ; 
and hence the rumour of an approaching rup- 
ture, no matter with what power, was received 
with unmixed satisfaction. Nor did any great 
while elapse ere expectation gave place to cer- 
tainty. 

The death of Robert Bruce, and the minority 
of his son David, together with resentment at the 
infraction of the truce of which the Scots had, a 
few years before, been guilty, led Edward, a prince 
of equal ambition and talent, to meditate the re- 
newal of his claim of superiority over the sister 
kingdom. While he hesitated whether to aim at 
once at the annexation of Scotland to the English 
realm, or to content himself with obtaining from 
the king of the Scots an acknowledgment of feu- 
dal dependency, Edward Baliol, the grandson of 
the first competitor of the name, suddenly landed 
at Kinghorn, gained a great victory at Duplin 
Moor, caused himself to be proclaimed at Perth 
and afterwards crowned at Scone. With this 
successful adventurer Edward immediately con- 
cluded a treaty, by which, besides stipulating to 
put him in possession of Berwick upon Tweed, 
Baliol agreed to hold his crown asa fief from that 
of England. But the ink was scarcely dry with 
which he had signed away the independence of 
his country, ere the usurper was, in his turn, sur. 
prised and defeated. He fled to England, where 
he was well received ; while the Scots, infuriated 
by the countenance thus given to a public enemy, 
passed the border in force, and ravaged the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Cumberland. Ed- 
ward hastened to avenge the insult thus put 
upon him. After protesting against a line of con- 
duct which absolved him from all engagements 
previously contracted, Edward avowed his inten- 
tion of utterly subduing Scotland; and, sending 
forward Baliol to invest the town of Berwick, he 
summoned all his ndrthern barons, with the mass 
of the chivalry of the land, to assemble, as in du- 
ty bound, at Newcastle upon Tyne. The army 
drew together early in May ; and, long before the 
month had expired, it was encamped under the 
walls of Berwick. 

Two brave Scotsmen, the lord Marr and sir 
Alexander Seaton, commanded at this time within 
the beleaguered city. They had already sustained 
the attacks of Baliel for the space of two months, 
and they now presented the same determined 
front to the approaches of Edward, though backed 
by all his northern chivalry. It wasto no purpose 
that he bombarded the place with catapults and 
other formidable engines, bringing against it, at 
the same time, his sows, belfries, and other muni- 
tions of war. The garrison either crushed his 
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engines, or boldly stopped up the breaches, by 
bringing a rampart of spears to bear where the 
masonry had given way; while they harassed 
him with continual sallies, which put the bravery 
of his knights and men at arms conspicuously to 
the test. Foremost among all who signalised 
themselves on such occasions was the king’s fa- 
vourite, Walterde Manny. He seemed to live 
but in his saddle ; for there was not a foray nor a 
sortie attempted which he was not at hand to in- 
tercept ; whilst in directing the machines, and 
cheering on the workmen, he was pre-eminently 
conspicuous, At last a general assault was ha- 
zarded, during which, though the English were 
eventually repulsed, the town was set on fire. It 
was then that the governors, conscious that they 
had more than saved their own honour, proposed to 
capitulate, provided, within a certain time, they 
were not relieved ; an offer which Edward was 
but too happy to accept. An armistice was ac- 
cordingly agreed upon, and both sides lay quiet, 
the one hoping to receive supplies, against the ap- 
proach of which the other kept vigilant watch, 

Scotland was at this time governed, in the name 
of its infant monarch (for David Bruce was only 
fifteen years of age), by the Earl of Marr, who 
made every exertion to raise the siege of a place, 
of the perimanent possession of which his coun- 
trymen were particularly covetous. He passed 
the Tweed in force, and offered battle to Edward, 
who had strongly entrenched himself around that 
town; but the English king, too wise to risk the 
loss of advantages already gained, kept within 
his lines, and declined the combat. Marr suc- 
ceeded in throwing a few knights, with a supply 
of provisions, into Berwick ; after which he pene- 
trated into Northumberland, and laid siege to the 
castle of Bamborough, where queen Philippa had 
established herself. Even this step, however, fail- 
ed of diverting the sagacious Edward from his 
purpose, He remained before Berwick ; and the 
governors pleading, at the expiration of the truce, 
that they had received relief, he ‘renewed his at- 
tacks upon it with redoubled vigour. Once more 
was Manny in his element. He charged the bar- 
ricades daily; he sought every opportunity of en- 
countering the Scottish cavaliers hand to hand, 
and he never once failed of coming off from such 
combats with the praise of hardy enterprise and 
gallant performance. 

The Scots had given hostages for the perfor- 
mance of their first stipulation, and one of these 
Edward, on the refusal of the garrison to surren- 
der, hanged under the walls. The relatives of 
the survivors became alarmed, and insisted upon 
a new treaty, by which the town was declared to 
be untenable, unless effectually relieved with- 
in three days. With the full consent of Edward, 
a messenger was despatched to the Scottish camp 
before Bamboreugh ; and, as the English had an- 
ticipated, lord Marr instantly put his army in mo- 
tion. Edward drew up his troops, according to 
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the tactics of the times, upon the brow of a con- 
siderable eminence called Halidon Hill. He 
ranged his archers so as that they could command 
the whole of a swampy plain, across which the 
Scots must needs march to the attack; and he 
stationed his mer at arms in dense masses, that 
they might charge with effect so soon as the ene- 
my should have struggled through the morass. 
Unfortunately for thernselves, the impetuosity of 
the Scots gave to these judicious dispositions their 
full value. They had marched from early dawn, 
their horses were wearied, and their men fatigued ; 
yet, determined at all hazards to save Ber- 
wick, they rushed into action. The consequence 
was, that they were mowed down by hundreds as 
they struggled through the swamp, while such as 
gained the base of the hill were trampled under 
foot by the barbed steeds of the English knights, 
ere they could form or well draw breath. A total 
discomfiture of the Scottish irmy ensued; and 
Berwick, as a matter of course, immediately open- 
ed its gates. 

It is not necessary to describe at length the va- 
rious operations to which this great victory led 
the way. Let it suffice to state, that Edward 
overran the whole of the country, made himself 
master of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton ; 
caused Baliol again to be crowned as his vassal 
and representative ; and at the same time annex- 
ed to England the whole of the provinces lying to 
the east of a line drawn from Dumfries to Linlith- 
gow. Having accomplished these objects, and 
compelled David Bruce, with his young consort, 
to seek an asylum in France, the English king 
disbanded his army, and returned to London, 
But he did not carry along with him his friend and 
favourite Walter de Manny. The valour of the 
young Hainaulter had attracted the notice of all 
the warriors attached to the royal household ; it 
was rewarded, as it deserved, by the advancement 
of so brave a squire to the honour of knighthood ; 
and the new knight was left with sir William 
Montacute, governor of Roxburgh, to repress 
every movement of the rebellious Scots. This 
he did with a hardihood and perseverance never 
surpassed and rarely equalled, till a wider field 
for the display of his military talents opening, he 
solicited, and readily obtained, permission to enter 
upon it. 

It was mentioned a short time ago that Walter 
de Manny attended king Edward on his journey 
to Amiens, when the latter crossed the sea for the 
purpose of doing homage, as duke of Guienne, to 
Philip of France. In order to place in their true 
light the events <p. out of this memorable ex- 
pedition, it will be necersary to trench upon the 
province of the historian so fur as to recapitulate 
the chief of certain circumstances with which sir 
Walter de Manny can be said to have been con- 
nected only by a very remote implication. 

Philip 1V. of France, surnamed the Fair, died 
in 1314, leaving three sons, oe aes and 
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Charles; all of whom, in the short space of four- 
teen years, came successively to the throne, and 
all perished without male issue. At the decease 
of Charles IV., the yeungest brother, it became 
necessary te seek for the true heir among the de- 
scendants of their predecessors ; upon which two 
competitors appeared,—Edward of England, the 
grandson of Philip IV. by his daughter Isabella, 
and Philip of Valois, the grandson of Philip III. by 
his son Charles of Valois. It had been decided 
at the death of Louis, in 1316, that females were, 
by the fundamental law of the kingdom, excluded 
from the French throne ; nevertheless, Edward was 
taught to contend, that though his mother’s sex 
might be a disqualification as far as she was her- 
self concerned, it could be no bar to the succession 
of her son; while Philip, on the contrary, insisted 
that a mother could not transmit to her issue any 
right of which she had never been in possession. 
This important cahse was brought in due form 
before the twelve peers and barons of France. 
They decided that Edward had no claim. Philip 
mounted the throne, and the king of England 
was summoned to do homage to the new so- 
vereign for his duchy of Guienne. 

It was not to be expected that the jealousy ex- 
cited by these rival claims should either speedily 
or easily subside ; indeed, there were numerous 


causes of complaint on both sides, which kept those . 


most deeply interested from desiring, far less from 
attempting, a conquest over angry feeling. Several 
fortresses in Guienne, of which Edward claimed 
the superiority, were kept in possession by Philip ; 
while Edward, who, after much tergiversation, con- 
sented to do homage, did it in general terms, omit- 
ting the liege promises of faith and loyalty. Such 
was the ceremony to which, in 1329, Walter de 
Manny, among otherillustrious persons, was wit- 
ness; but in 1331 a partial adjustment of their 
differences occurred, Philip restoring to Edward the 
castles which he claimed,and Edwardacknowledg- 
ing, by a public instrument, that the homage which 
he paid for Guienne ought to have been not general 
but liege. Other subjects of dispute were referred 
to arbitrators, and a confident hope was entertained 
that peace between the two countries would be 
preserved, when the opposite interest which each 
felt in the affairs of Scotland awakened their for- 
mer jealousy, and hurried them into hostilities, 

It had long been the policy of the French crown 
to support the Scottish kings against the superior 
power of England. When David was driven from 
his throne, Philip took him under his protection, 
gave him an asylum in his dominions, and repeat- 
edly aided his partisans with meney and ships. 
Edward beheld this conduct with displeasure, and 
laboured, but in vain, to detach the French mon- 
arch from the cause of the orphan. He suggested 
to him several intermarriages between their chil- 
dren; offered to pay him a considerable sum 
in return for the restoration of the fortresses; and 
even prrgenes accompany him on a crusade, 
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which he had been induced, either from piety or os- 
tentation, to undertake. Every effort, however, to 
lull the suspicions ef Philip failed. He adhered 
steadily to the cause of David, because he believed 
it to be closely connected with his own, and at last 
provoked his rival to hazard an appeal to arms, 
for the attainment of an object, of which the latter 
seems never to have entirely lost sight. 

There is a popular tradition, and perhaps it is 
not entirely devoid of foundation, which asserts 
that Edward was mainly induced to turn his atten- 
tion from Scotland to France by the arguments of 
a stranger and an outlaw, Robert of Artois. This 
man having been deprived, as he conceived unjust- 
ly, of the inheritance of his paternal grandfather, 
whose daughter Matilda, the mother of King Phi- 
lip’s wife, was by the aid of her son-in-law put in 
possession, fled to England, where he ceased not to 
urge upon Edward that his claim to the crown of 
France was valid, and that it would be maintained 
by astrong party in the coveted kingdom. For some 
time it would appear that these suggestions produc- 
ed no decisive results. Robert of Artois accompa- 
nied the English army to Berwick, and witnessed 
the campaign, which brought the most fertile pro- 
vinces of Scotland under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the English crown ; but it was not till the flight 
of David to France, and his cordial reception there, 
that Edward turned to him a ready ear. Then, 
however, personal animosity being added to poli- 
tical emulation, induced him to view the assertions 
of the outlaw in a novel light, and no great while 
elapsed after his return to his own capital, ere he 
began to look around him for the means of realis- 
ing his gigantic but favourite imagination. 

It required less of foresight than belonged to the 
character of Edward, to perceive that no attack by 
England upon France, could, unless supported by 
powerful continental alliances, lead to any positive 
result. His first measure, accordingly, was to 
send messengers to such of the lesser potentates 
as he believed to be most jealous of their powerful 
neighbour, and best disposed to seek his humilia- 
tion. William count of Hainault, the dukes of 
Gueldres and Brabant, the marquis of Juliers, the 
archbishop of Cologne, the lord of Fauquemont, 
and other subordinate princes, were all solicited 
to support himin the approaching war ; and they 
were all persuaded, partly by fair speeches, partly 
by the most convincing of all arguments, bribes, to 
enter, at least avowedly, into his wishes. One 
power, however, remained to be won over, more 
important under existing circumstances than any 
other, namely, Flanders, of which the condition at 
the moment was, considering the temper of the 
times, not a little remarkable. 

Whether the earl of Flanders had conducted 
himself amiss, or whether something of the turbu- 
lent spint which adheres to them now, belonged 
to the Flemings of the fourteenth century, we are 
not prepared to say ; but certain it is that, a few 
years prior to the occurrences just described, they 
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had expelled their legitimate sovereign, and placed | 
themselves under the control of a plebeian. Jacob 
van Artaveldt, a brewer of Ghent, ruled them with 
a rod of iron; having risen to his bad eminence 
by the customary ladder of popular meetings and 
democratic factions. This man Edward, one of 
the proudest of the European princes, condescend- 
ed to court ; and so well was the part played, that 
hi .d s,after havingbeen splendidly feast- 
ed, were dismissed with firm assurances that 
through Flanders the king of England might 
march whenever he chose to take possession of 
his lawful realm of France. It chanced, however, 
that of the partisans of the exiled earl, a consider- 
able body, consisting chiefly of knights and their 
adherents, had taken possession of the island of 
Cadsant, where they made preparations to inter- 
cept the English envoys in their voyage down the 
Scheldt. The English were happily apprised of the 
circumstance in time,and embarking at Dordrecht, 
escaped the threatened danger; nevertheless the 
navigation of the Scheldt was interrupted, and it 
became necessary, as a step preparatory to all 
others, that it should be again thrown open. Ed- 
ward having recalled sir Walter de Manny from 
his wardship on the Scottish border, determined 
to employ him, together with the earl of Derby, 
on this important service ; and the “ good knight,” 
ashe is emphatically termed, accepted the com- 
mission with the gratitude which became him on 
such an occasion. 

The force placed underthe command of these two 
gallant chiefs consisted of 600 men at arms, and 
2000 archers, They embarked at London late in 
the autumn of 1337,and, dropping down ina couple 
of tides as far as Margate, hoisted sail, and stood 
for the opposite coast. In the mean while the garri- 
son of Cadsant, commanded by sir Guy of Flan- 
ders*, sir Dautres de Halluyn, sir John de Rhodes, 
sir Giles L’Estreif, and other brave warriors, made 
every preparation to receivethem. Their num- 
bers amounted in all to full 5000 combatants, of 
whom 16 were belted knights, and 1000 men at 
arms ; while the dikes and sand-banks which cover 
the island offered a strong position, of which they 
failed not to take advantage. Night and day their 
sentinels were posted along the strand ; and when 
at last, a little before noon, information was given 
that a fleet was in the offing, no doubt could exist 
either as to its freight or object. Nor were the 
Flemings deceived : the: squadron was indeed En- 
glish ; the ships bore at their mast-heads the ban- 
ners of Derby and Manny ; and haying a pleasant 
breeze in their favour, they approached the coast 
with rapidity, yet in admirable order. The Flem- 
ings lined the dykes, formed upon the sands, and 
gave their banners to the wind, while their cross- 
bow men drew their strings to the check, and their 
men at arms stood each beside his barb, ready to 
mount at a moment's notice. 





*A bastard brother of the exiled earl. 





As the squadron bore down, the vessels in which 
the two commanders were embarked, either by ac- 
cident or design, approached one another. “Sir 
Walter de Manny,” exclaimed lord Derby, “ what 
think ye, shall we assail these Flemings, or de- 
lay?” “ As the wind and tide are in our favour,” 
replied Manny, “ it becomes us not to lose them. 
In the name of God and St. George, let us run 
close on shore.” “In the name of God and St. 
George, be it so,” rejoined the earl, and the sea- 
men, taking up the word, repeated it with loud 
shouts from ship to ship. Instantly the trumpets 
sounded. The knights buckled on their harness, 
the archers strung their bows, and the vessels be- 
ing ranged in a line, with these formidabie com- 
batants in the prows, the whole pushed forward. 
“ There was no parley between them,” says F'rois- 
sart; “for the English were as eager to attack 
as the Flemings were eager to defend themselves ;” 
and hence bolts from cross-bows and cloth-yard 
shafts flew as thick as hail. But no artillery 
could stand before the skill of our English archers. 
Having “been ordered to draw their bows stiff 
and strong, and to set up their shouts,” they soon 
drove the advanced people from their stations, and 
opened a means of disembarkation for the barons 
and knights, who were not slow in taking advan- 
tage of it. 

The English chivalry had scarcely reached the 
shore when they were furiously assailed by the 
Flemish men at arms. ‘ Many gallant deeds. of 
prowess were done; for the Flemings fought 
valiantly, and the English attacked them in all 
the spirit of chivalry.” Foremost in the mélée 
was the good earl of Derby, who dealt around him 
many deadly biows with his battle-axe ; till, being 
separated from his attendants, he was charged by 
three knights at once and borne to the earth. One 
of his enemies had already alighted, and was 
brandishing over him the misericorde, when Manny 
rode fiercely to the spot, shouting aloud as he ap- 
proached, “Lancaster for the earl of Derby!” 
With one thrust of his lance he transfixed the cai- 
tiff who had bestridden the fallen earl, and then 
grappling with a second enemy, he hurled him 
from his saddle. This knight’s charger he rein- 
ed in, and alighting with all speed, raised Derby 
from the ground, and placed him upon its back. 
Side by side these two brave knights now drove 
onwards, and their followers, fired by their exam- 
ple, soon put the Flemings to the rout. 

The victory was complete. There fel! of the 
Flemings not fewer than 3000 men, among whom 
were included sir Dautres Halluyn, sir John of 
Rhodes, and more than twenvy-six other knights 
and squires. Sir Guy of Flanders with many 
others were taken prisoners ; and the town, being 
carried by assault, was reduced to ashes. Thus 
was the pledge given by lord Derby and sir Wal- 
ter Manny amply redeemed ; and the troops, after 
loading their vessels with plunder, returned safely 
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Well pleased with this issue to his first trans- 
marine adventure, Edward devoted the whole of 
the winter to the preparation of means for a seri- 
ous opening of the campaign. He was encourag- 
ed by the assurances of Jacob van Artaveldt that 
Flanders universally rejoiced in his success ; nor 
was he in any respect scrupulous as to the sources 
from which funds could be derived for the equip- 
ment of his fleet and army. No longer trusting 
to the feudal array, the kings of England had 
learned to exact subsidies from their vassals ; and 
these, upon one pretext or another, they contrived 
sometimes to swell to an amount proportionably 
not less heavy than the taxation of modern times. 
Edward pushed the matter on the present occa- 
sion to an extremity. After collecting his subsi- 
dies, he had recourse to tallages and forced loans ; 
he pawned his jewels and the crown itself; he 
seized for his present use the tin and wool of the 
year; yet he contrived to make the war popular, 
at least with his parliament. With the funds 
thus accumulated he raised as fine an army as 
ever in the days of chivalry quitted the English 
shores; and on the 8th of July, 1338, led it to the 
coast. The troops were immediately embarked ; 
and on the 15th, after a pleasant voyage, during 
which no adventure worthy of record occurred, 
they reached Antwerp. 

As soon as he had distributed his followers in 
their quarters, Edward summoned to his presence 
the dukes of Brabant and Gueldres, the marquis 
of Juliers, the lord John of Hainault, with the 
other princes on whose support he chiefly relied. 
They arrived between Whitsuntide and St. John’s 
day ; and when the king had sufficiently enter- 
tained them, he demanded to be informed how 
soon they would be in a condition to fulfil their 
engagements. ‘The lords of Germany had a 
long consuliation,” says the chronicler, “and 
finally made their reply. ‘Dear sir, when we 
came hither, it was more for the pleasure of seeing 
you, than for any thing else. We are not yet in 
a condition to give a positive answer to your de- 
mand ; but we will return home, and come again 
to you whenever you please, and give you so full 
an answer that the matter shall not remain with 
us.’” They followed up this declaration by de- 
parting each man to his own capital, and Edward 
was left to waste his own and his baron’s resour- 
ces in Antwerp and the country round. 

The middle of August came ere another con- 
gress could be held, when it was resolved that 
even then there were many impediments in the 
way of the commencement of hostilities, “Dear 
sir,” said the Germans again, “we do not see aay 
cause for us to challenge the king of France, all 
things considered, unless you can procure the con- 
sent of the emperor, and that he will command 
us to do so on his account, which may easily be 
done; for there is an ordinance of a very old 
date, sealed, that no king of France should take 
and keep ae of any thing that belongs to 





the empire. Now, king Philip has gotten posses- 
sion of the castles of Crévecceur in Cambresis, 
and of Arleux in Artois, as well as the city of 
Cambray, for which the emperor has good ground 
to challenge him through us, if you will have the 
goodness to obtain it from him, in order to save 
our honour.” Edward gladly accepted the pro- 
position thus made. He despatched ambassadors 
to the emperor; received from him the title of 
vicar of the empire; and ‘in his new capacity, 
with full authority to ¢ nd the attend 

of the princes, formally declared war against 
Philip. 

By this time the season was far spent ; but the 
princes having met on All-hallows’ day, and 
done homage to Edward at Arques quitted him 
with assurances that they would immediately as- 
semble their vassals. Week after week elapsed, 
however, and still they came not; till, in the end, 
all idea of commencing operations prior to the re- 
turn of spring was laid aside. The king of Eng- 
land, therefore, after spending some time ia Ant- 
werp, hastened back to his own country, where 
he assembled large reinforcements both of men 
and materials with which he again crossed the 
Channel as soon as the navigation could be safely 
undertaken. He established his head-quarters at 
Mechlin, whither he summoned the allies to his 
standard ; but it was the middle of September 
ere they arrived. Nevertheless they now sent 
their challenges boldly to king Philip; and Ed- 
ward made ready, at the head o their combined 
forces, to invest Cambray. 

These challenges had been despatched about a 
week, a sufficient space for their reception, when 
sir Walter Manny collected fifty lances on whom 
he knew that he could depend, and withdrew se- 
cretly and in the dead of the night from his quar- 
ters. He rode with his companions night and day 
through Brabant, reached Hainault, and came to 
the wood of Blaton ; where, halting to refresh the 
horses, he for the first time made his company 
aware of the design which they had been selected 
to accomplish. ‘My brave companions,” said 
he, “I made a promise in England before the no- 
bles and ladies, that I should be the first knight 
that should enter France and take some castle or 
strong town, and perform some gallant deed of 
arms. Now, what say ye, Montaigne is noways 
distant, shall we ride on and surprise it, for it is a 
part of the kingdom of France?” A proposal so 
daring could not but meet with the approval! of men 
who regarded personal danger as the highest spe- 
cies of excitement, and battle as the most agreea- 
ble of sports. They cheerfully consented to fol- 
low him; and having re-girthed their horses and 
tightened their armour, they resumed their march 
in close order. 

The gallant band emerged from the wood of 
Blaton soon after dark ; and, pressing on without 
a check, arrived at Montaigne a little before 
sunrise. They found the wicket open; upon 
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which sir Walter instantly alighted, passedthrough 
into the streets, and marched with his pennon dis- 
played towards the castle. Here better precau- 
tions had been taken, for the gate was shut; and 
while twenty-four of the English knights endea- 
voured with their battle-axes to cut it down, the 
warder on the tower blew his horn, and shouted, 
“Treason!” Nothingnow remained butto make 
a handsome retreat ; for the garrison ran to arms; 
and sir Walter with his choice band would have 
been speedily overpowered by numbers. Several 
houses next to the castle were accordingly set on 
tire: and the English, withdrawing amid the smoke 
and confusion, escaped without the loss of a man. 

It appeared to sir Walter, that though the letter 
of his promise had been fulfilled, something was 
still wanting to accomplish its spirit; and he 
therefore proposed to his companions that they 
should not return as they came, but diverge by 
Condé and Valenciennes in search of adventures. 
All readily consented, and the road to Condé was 
followed. Having left it behind, and passed Va- 
lenciennes on the right, they quartered that night 
in the convent of Avesnes ; they then pushed upon 
Bouchain, the governor of which, mistaking them 
for the advanced guard of a great army, opened 
his gates ; they next passed the river, and draw- 
ing cautiously towards Cambray, made ready to 
avail themselves of any opening which might be 
presented. There was a strong fortress, called 
the castle of ’Evéque, one of the residences of the 
bishop, at no great distance from the city, the pos- 
session of which promised to afford great facilities 
to the approaches of a besieging army. Manny 
determined, at all hazards, to attempt its reduction ; 
and so well were his arrangements made, that he 
came upon it when the gates were open, and a 
large part of the garrison abroad. The English 
rushed into the court-yard, cut down all that at- 
tempted resistance, and made themselves masters 
of the place before the governor had been well in- 
formed that danger was at hand. This was the 
last of sir Walter’s exploits on the present occasion. 
Leaving his cousin, sir Giles, with sixteen knights, 
to maintain the important conquest, he returned 
to Mechlin, and reported the issues of his incur- 
sion to the king. 

No great while elapsed after the return of sir 
Walter and his companions, ere the king of Eng- 
land put his army in motion; and, followed by 
most of the allies, took the road toCambray. A 
short halt was made near Valenciennes ; which 
Edward, accompanied by twelve knights only, sir 
Walter Manny being of the number, entered. 
The young earl of Hainault (for the earl William 
was dead) met him here, and led him withall state 
to the greathall. As the royal company ascended 
the steps, the bishop of Lincoln, in a loud tone of 
voice, summoned the bishop of Cambray to sur- 
render. “ William d’Aussonne,” said he, “ bishop 
of Cambray, I admonish you, as proctor on the 
part of the king of England, vicar of the emperor 





of Rome, that you consent to open the gates of the 
city of Cambray ; and if otherwise you do, you 
will forfeit your lands, and we will enter by force.” 
“No answer was made,” continues Froissart, “ for 
the bishop of Cambray was not present ;” upon 
which the bishop of Lincoln continued, “ Earl of 
Hainault, we admonish you, on the part of the 
emperor of Rome, that you come and assist the 
king of England, his vicar, before the city of Cam- 
bray, with all your forces.” The earl made an- 
swer and said, “Most willingly.” Whereupon 
they entered the hall, and conducted the king to 
his chamber: shortly after, the supper was served 
up, which was sumptuous and splendid. 

Cambray was in due time invested, and the as- 
sault pushed on all sides with the utmost resolu- 
tion and valour. It fell to the lot of sir Walter 
Manny to conduct the approaches near Robert’s 
Gate. This he repeatedly stormed; but though 
both he and his followers performed prodigies of 
valour, they were, on each occasion, repulsed. A 
like result attended every other attack, till, at last, 
the winter coming on, and the approach of Philip 
at the head of 100,000 men being reported, it was 
determined at a council of war to raise the siege. 
Instead, however, of falling back into Brabant, it 
was suggested by the English lords that an inroad 
into France itself would redound to the honour of 
the king and his followers ; and though the earl 
of Hainault avowed his determination not to pass 
the French frontier, the suggestion was readily 
obeyed. Forty thousand men, independently of 
the troops of the Hainaulters, who refused to serve, 
except under the banner of their lord, accordingly 
passed the Scheldt; and the king fixing his quarters 
at the abbey of Mount St. Martin, his chiefs scour- 
ed the country round, after the military fashion of 
the times. 

While this state of things lasted, it chanced, on 
one occasion, that sir John of Hainault, who still 
followed the standard of England, proposed to sir 
Walter Manny and other brave knights an expe- 
dition against the town of Hennecourt. Great 
riches were understood to be deposited there ; for 
the country people from al] the districts round had 
flocked thither with their goods; and hence the 
knights anticipated not merely an increase of re- 
pown, but a valuable accession of wealth. Tak- 
ing with them 500 combatants, among whom was 
sir Henry of Flanders, (of whose capture by 
Manny, in the island of Cadsant, mention has 
been made, and who had recently sworn allegi- 
ance to Edward,) they set out early in the morn- 
ing, and arrived before the place just as the bells 
of the convent were ringing for noon-day prayers. 
There was an abbot at that time in Hennecourt, 
“of great courage and understanding,” who had 
already put the place in a posture of defence, by 
drawing numerous barriers of wood-work across 
the streets, and surrounding the whole town with 
a palisade. Large piles of stones, pots of quick- 
lime, with other dangerous a collect 
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ed in heaps ; and armed men were stationed to 
defend each entrance. The abbot was about to 
commence the service of the church, when one of 
the wardens shouted aloud that a host drew nigh, 
and that, from the red cross displayed upon the 
pennons of its leaders, he could not doubt that it 
was English. The brave ecclesiastic instantly 
cast aside his robes ; he seized a strong sword— 
flew to the post of danger—commanded the gate 
to be thrown open, and, though defensively armed 
only with a jerking of buff leather, waited to re- 
ceive the assailants. ‘These rushed on furiously, 
and many hard blows were struck ; yet such was 
the courage of the town’s people, that not a sin- 
gle barrier was forced. 

When the combat was at the fiercest, sir Hen- 
ry of Flanders, eager to distinguish himself, closed 
upon the burly abbot. The churchman seized 
the knight’s sword, and drew him towards the 
barricade with such violence, that his arm was 
dragged through the grating. The knight could 
not, in honour, relinquish his sword, but held it 
tight, while the abbot, pulling lustily, forced his 
very shoulder within the opening. Many of sir 
Henry’s friends advanced to the rescue, and the 
unfortunate knight had almost been torn to pieces, 
so stoutly was his hold kept by the abbot, and so 
strenuously did those without exert themselves to 
force it. But a sense of honour yielded at last to 
excruciating bodily pain. Bruised, battered, with 
every joint on the rack, sir Henry gave up his 
sword to the churchman, which was long after- 
wards preserved as a trophy in the common hall 
of Hennecourt. 

The attack had lasted from noon to vespers, 
without any advantage to the English, of whom 
one was slain, and many more wounded, and 
roughly handled. The jaded warriors then drew 
off, and, not without a sense of profound mortifi- 
cation, returned to the camp. 

At an early hour next morning, Edward caused 
his tents to be struck ; and, penetrating into the 
Vermandois, approached St. Quentin. His hobi- 
lers and light archers rode forward to recon- 
noitre the place; but they found so gallant an 
array of men at arms drawn up in front of the 
barrier, that they came back with a report that it 
could not be taken except by regular siege. For 
such an operation, however, neither the season of 
the year nor his own circumstances were propi- 
tious, and Edward accordingly passed it by, tak- 
ing the road to Tierache. He ravaged the whole 
of the country through which he passed ; while 
Philip, who had come as far as St. Quentin in 
pursuit, sent heralds to challenge him and his host 
to mortal combat. It would have accorded little 
with the temper of the times had such a message 
met with any other than a favourable reception. 
The heralds were treated with all due honour, and 
the Friday following, that is, two days after the 
receipt of the challenge, was appointed as the day 
of mortal strife. 

360 





At the specified time, the hostile armies drew 
up in sight of one another, in the great plain of Vi- 
ronfosse. Edward arranged his troops, 40,000 of 
all arms, in three principal masses, the baggage be- 
ing secured in a wood in the rear. He gave the 
command of one to the duke of Gueldres, of 
another to the duke of Brabant, and reserved the 
immediate guidance of the third to himself. At- 
tached to his own person were sir Robert d’ Artois, 
sir Reginald Cobham, and sir Walter Manny ; 
while the earls of Warwick and Pembroke, with 
a lesser corps, prepared to support such points as 
might seem in the mélée to be hard pressed, Ed- 
ward then mounted a palfrey ; and, accompanied 
by the three knights just named, rode along the 
line, “ right sweetly entreating the lords and their 
companions that they would aid him to preserve 
his honour, which they all promised.” Mean- 
while, the French in very superior numbers, 
made their dispositions in like manner, till the face 
of the country appeared to be covered with “ ban- 
ners and pennons, barbed steeds, knights, and 
esquires, richly accoutred :” still no signal was 
made on either part to advance. The troops gaz- 
ing at one another, wondered what was to fol- 
low, when suddenly there arose about noon a 
violent shouting in the French lines, which caused 
the English to grasp their weapons, and anticipate 
an attack. The tumult was occasioned, howev- 
er, by a circumstance much less terrible than the 
issuing of orders to press on. “ A hare had been 
started in the plain; which, running within the 
French ranks, drew to herself the undivided at- 
tention of knight and squire, noble and plebeian ; 
and with the outcry raised in hunting her down 
ended this great military spectacle.” 

It is related by Froissart, that Philip of France, 
when preparing to engage, received a letter from 
the king of Sicily, which informed him that the 
stars had prognosticated a total defeat should he 
ever risk an action where the king of England 
commanded in person. How far the anecdote is 
to be depended upon, we presume not to say ; but 
that no battle was fought is indisputable. The 
armies broke up, as if by mutual consent, that 
night. Philip withdrew to St. Omer, where he 
dismissed his chivalry; while Edward, disband- 
ing his foreigners at Ghent, returned, taking 
Manny along with him to London. 

Expensive and profitless as his campaigns had 
hitherto been, Edward was far from desiring peace, 
He had consented, indeed, during his brief sojourn 
at Ghent, at the entreaty of Artaveldt, to quarter 
the arms of France with those of England; thus 
casting aside, as it were, the scabbard, and de- 
claring war even to extermination, Great prepa- 
tions were therefore made against the return of 
another summer. The parliament granted sup- 
plies more liberally than on any previous occa- 
sion ; mercenaries were hired from all quarters, 
and orders of impressment sent into every coun- 
try; while the nobility and tenants in capite 
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were invited by promises of ample reward, to lead 
their retainers well armed after the king’s standard. 
By these means a brilliant army was brought to- 
gether, and in June, 1341, the whole embarking 
on the Thames, stood across channel with a light 
breeze. Philip of France had not, in the mean 
while, been neglectful of the means of defence. 
Having collected and equipped a powerful fleet, 
composed partly of Normans, parlty of Genevese, 
he instructed his admirals to sweep the channel, 
and to intercept the passage of the English at 
every risk,—a command which the tardiness of 
one party, not less than the activity of the other, 
rendered useless. Edward arived safely at Ore- 
well ere his enemies were in a condition to quit 
Sluys, where for some time back they had lain, 

It was the opinion of the king’s council, that 
having escaped a danger so eminent, he ought at 
once to turn his attention to the prosecution of the 
war by land. Edward, however, entertained views 
widely different. The coast of Hampshire had 
already suffered from frequent attacks by the ene- 
my’s navy; and now that an opportunity offered 
of attempting its destruction, he resolved not to 
neglect it. His bravest warriors, among whom 
Manny was always ranked, cheerfully volunteer- 
ed to attend him; and on the 22d, the English 
fleet again put to sea in quest of their rivals. 
Next evening a forest of masts was seen across 
a neck of land.not far from Blankenburgh ; and as 
no doubt could exist touching the cause of the 
spectacle, immediate preparations were made to 
engage. A fierce encounter followed. The ene- 
my, mooring themselves in three lines, ran chains 
across from ship to ship, and, with turrets lashed 
to their masts, stood to receive the shock: the 
English bore down ; the archers plying their 
arrows from the bews, and the men at arms pre- 
pared to board so soon as an opening should be 
made. Manny was the first to spring on the deck 
of the Christopher, a huge vessel which the Nor- 
mans had captured a short time previously in the 
channel ; and ‘his example being boldly followed 
by other knights and companions, the deck was 
speedily cleared. Now, then, an impression be- 
ing fairly effected, the English hastened with reck- 
less courage to improve it. ‘The enemy’s towers, 
dragged by strong hooks from their fastenings, fell 
into the sea with all who manned them; the 
archers swept the decks with a shower of arrows, 
each of which brought death upon its wing, while 
the knights bore their banners onwards from stem 
tostern. “The battle was very murderous and 
horrible ;” but it ended in the total defeat of the 
Normans, of whom vast multitudes were slain, 
end a still greater number taken. 

This memorable battle occurred on the 24th of 
June ;, and the troops, landing next day, march- 
ing in high spirits te Ghent. Here the king, sur- 
rounded by his nobles and knights, performed a 
pilgrimage to the chapel of our Lady of Arden- 


bourg ; after which he received numerous depu- 
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tations from the towns and cities around, while 
his agents exerted themselves. in bringing the 
troops of the allies into the field. These were at 
last assembled, and towards the latter end of July 
upwards of 200,000 men marched in two bodies to 
undertake the sieges of Tournay and St. Omer. 
Sir Walter Manny was, on this occasion, at- 
tached to the division commanded by Edward in 
person ; and served, as he always did, with dis- 
tinguished gallantry before ‘Tournay. The ut- 
most exertions of the English failed in making 
any impression upon a place well fortified accord- 
ing to the manner of the times, and defended by a 
garrison of 30,000 men. Numerous assaults were, 
however, made, and every ¢hgine brought to bear 
against the ramparts ; but the former were invaria- 
bly repulsed, and the latter broken or captured. 
In the mean while, Philip assembled a large anny, 
with which he moved to the support of the be- 
leaguered city. He pitched his camp at the dis- 
tance of three leagues from that of Edward, who 
sent a herald to defy him; but neither this, nor 
the eagerness of his chivalry to prove their prow- 
ess, could induce him to risk a battle. It was now, 
when the resources of the English monarch be- 
gan, as before, to suffer exhaustion, that Jane of 
Hainault, sister to the king of France, and mother 
to the queen of England, quitted the convent in 
which, since the death of her husband, she had re- 
sided for the praiseworthy purpose of negotiating 
a peace between her connections. She is repre- 
sented as appealing on her knees to both princes 
in behalf of their suffering subjects ; and she so far 
gained her end, that a truce for nine months was 
entered into preparatory to a more lasting treaty. 
In cousequence of this arrangement the siege of 
Tournay was raised, and Edward not long after- 
wards returned with a slender retinue to London. 
The miserable results of so many and such 
gigantic exertions had begun to render even Ed- 
ward weary of the war,—a sentiment to which the 
revocation of his authority as vicar of the empire 
gave additional force;—when events befell, which, 
opening out to him new and, as he believed, bet- 
ter prospects, led him once more to resume his 
military purposes. John III. duke of Britany had 
three brothers ; Guy, Peter, and John earl of 
Montford. Guy and Peter died before him ; but 
Guy left.a daughter, Jane, who, as the duke him- 
self had no children, was regarded by her uncle 
and the states as heir apparent to the duchy. This 
princess was married to Charles de Blois, nephew 
to the king of France ; and, on the death of duke 
John, which occurred in the spring of 1341, the 
states naturally expected that Charl@8, by virtue 
of his alliance, would assume the sovereignty over 
them. The earl of Montford, however, asserted 
that his claim, being that of a brother, was superi- 
or to the claim of Jane, who was only niece to the 
deceased prince ; and, as he was a brave and ac- 
tive knight, he succeeded, partly by force, partly 
by intrigue, in making himself master of the prin- 
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cipal towns and castles in theduchy. An appeal 
was of course made to the king of France, who 
both justly and naturally decided in favour of his 
own relative ; and Montford, refusing to submit 
to the award, was deglared a traitor and a rebel. 

Thus situated, John of Montford adopted the 
only plan which appeared to hold out any pros- 
pect to himself of efficient support. He passed 
over to England, did homage to Edward, and was 
received by him as the rightful duke of Britany : 
this done, he returned to his own country, into 
which Charles of Blois had already burst with an 
overwhelming force. Montford was driven from 
the field and shut up in thecity of Nantes, which, 
either by the treachery or cowardice of its garrison, 
was given up to Charles; and Montford, being 
taken prisoner, was sent without delay to Paris. 
The spirit of his party was, however, kept alive 
by the heroism of Montford’s wife: that lady, 
“‘ who possessed the courage of a man and the 
heart of a lion,” no sooner heard of her husband’s 
misfortune, than she took her infant son in her 
arms, and, presenting him to the inhabitants and 
troops in Rennes, thus addressed them:—* Oh! 
gentlemen, be not cast down by what we have 
suffered through the loss of my lord; he was but 
one man : look at my little child here; if it please 
God, he shall be his restorer, and shall do you 
much service : I have plenty of wealth, which I 
will distribute among you, and will seek out for 
such a leader as will give you proper confidence.” 

“When the countess had, by these means,” 
continues the chronicler, “‘ encouraged her friends 
and soldiers at Rennes, she visited all the other 
towns and fortresses, taking her young son John 
with her. She addréssed and encouraged them 
in the same manner as she had done at Rennes. 
She strengthened her garrisons with men and pro- 
visions, paid handsomely for every thing, and 
gave largely wherever she thought it would have 
a good effect; she then went to Hennebon near 
the sea, where she and her son remained all that 
winter, frequently visiting her garrisons, which she 
encouraged and paid liberally.” 

The return of spring brought with it fresh dan- 
gers: for Charles over-ran the whole of the open 
country ; and, after reducing almost all the other 
fortresses, sat down before Hennebon itself. The 
countess had not neglected to seek aid from Eng- 
land ; and Edward, well disposed to thwart the 
designs of Philip, determined to support her, even 
at the risk of a renewal of the war with France. 
A small but select band of men-at-arms and 
archers was accordingly placed under the guid- 
ance of sir Walter Manny ; and “the good 
knight” set out, without a minute’s delay, for 
Southampton, the point of embarkation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the winds were adverse, and 
full thirty days elapsed ere the mariners could be 
prevailed upon to put to sea; but at last the 
anchors were raised, and the squadron began to 
beat across towards the mouth of the Blavet. 
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Meanwhile Hennebon was sore pressed, and 
the countess with all her eloquence found great 
difficulty in keeping the garrison to their posts, 
A negotiation had, indeed, been opened, and the 
terms of surrender specified, while a large body 
of French troops were advancing to secure a 
postern gate, when a fleet was seen in the offing. 
“I behold the succours which I have so long 
expected,” exclaimed the lady, who, from one ot 
the upper windows in a tower, had for some time 
gazed upon the sea; “the English, the English 
are at hand! no more talk of submission; and 
eternal dishonour be the lot of him who betrays 
a woman to her enemies.” The countess was 
not deceived: the fleet in question did contain 
Manny and his troops; and the whole were 
landed, amid the cheers of the populace, ere the 
sun went down. 

No pains were spared by this heroic woman to 
evince her gratitude to her deliverers. The best 
houses in the place were set apart for the accom- 
modation of the English knights ; every hall and 
chamber in each was hung with tapestry: and a 
sumptuous banquet was prepared at the lodging 
of the countess herself, to which the strangers, 
immediately on their disembarkation, were in- 
vited. ‘There was much feasting and rejoicing all 
that night and the following day: nevertheless 
the town was by no means free from annoyance ; 
for the enemy, so soon as they ascertained that 
the succours had arrived, renewed their attacks 
with the utmost fury. They had, within a few 
days, erected under the walls a huge sow, under 
cover of which their workmen laboured inces- 
santly to effect a breach. A catapult, likewise, 
of more than ordinary dimensions, stood near, 
from which enormous masses of stone were cast 
into the town, against which neither the roofs nor 
walls of the houses offered any shelter. Sir Wal- 
ter was at dinner in the countess’s mansion, when 
one of these blocks falling on a roof hard by pro- 
duced no little confusion among the more timid of 
the guests. He looked from the window ; and, 
ascertaining the cause of the tumult, exclaimed 
to those beside him, that “ it were a gallant deed 
to destroy this machine, and that he desired to do 
so.” The other knights swore, as their wont was, 
that they would not desert him; and the whole, 
rising from table, departed to their respective lodg- 
ings and armed themselves. Three hundred of the 
most expert archers were selected to share in the 
honour of the enterprise, and the whole sallied 
without any tumult from a postern gate. In five 
minutes, the enemy who guarded the catapult 
were routed or destroyed ; the machine was over- 
turned and cut to pieces; while fire was cast un- 
der the sow, which soon set it in a blaze. Then 
rushing among the tents and huts, the men at 
arms laid lustily about them till the whole camp 
was in confusion, 

Having thus effected their purpose, the knights 
and archers marched back towards the town, and 
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had already arrived near the outer barricade, 
when sir Walter, looking behind, saw the enemy 
mounted, and pursuing at the full speed of 
their horses, “May I never be embraced by my 
mistress and dear friend,” said he, “ if I enter cas- 
tle or fortress before I have unhorsed one of these 
gallopers!” Instantly he wheeled round his barb 
and laid his lance in rest; and his companions, tak- 
ing fire at the example, ranged themselves under 
his banner. The foremost of the pursuers were, 
to use the language of Froissart, “ spitted,” and 
“many legs were made to kick the air ;” but the 
loss was not entirely on the side of the French. 
Several of the English were likewise overthrown ; 
and reinforcements arriving continually from the 
camp, the conflict waxed both fierce and furious 

At length the English were forced to give ground, 
They fell back, however, fighting valiantly as far 
as the edge of the ditch, where the knights stood 
firm till the archers and their own attendants had 
passed in safety. It was well for them at this critical 
moment that the quivers of the yeomen were not 
empty. These, ranging themselves along the op- 
posite side of the moat, plied the assailants with a 
shower of arrows,against which neither corselet nor 
helm held out, till the knights, delivered from the 
throng that pressed them, were enabled to pass 
the drawbridge. They were received with hearty 
congratulations both by the townspeople and sol- 
diers, while the countess “came down from the 
castle to meet them, and with a most cheerful 
countenance kissed sir Walter Manny and all his 
companions, one after another, like a noble and 
valiant dame.” 

The consequence of this sortie was, that on the 
following morning noenemy’s tents were to beseen. 
Prince Louis of Spain, who commanded the corps 
of Charles’s army employed in this siege, had at 
once abandoned all hope of success, and was al- 
ready in full march to join Charles himself, then 
employed before the castle of Arrai. Here it was 
agreed that he should proceed against Dinant, a 
wealthy town defended only by a palisade and a 
ditch ; and he directed his steps, in consequence, 
along the coast. There was in his route a strong 
castle called Conquet, which protected a seaport 
not far from Brest. This prince Louis assaulted, 
and, after an obstinate defence, succeeded in car- 
rying. He then pursued his journey to Dinant ; 
which, being quite incapable of any lengthened 
defence, opened its gates. A similarissue attended 
his attack of Guerrande, which, like Conquet, fell 
by assault; and the most shocking atrocities were, 
by the exasperated soldiery, committed within its 
walls, Here prince Louis embarked his army in 
a number of vessels which he found in the har- 
bour ;‘and, passing round into Lower Britany, 
landed at Quimperle, from whence he devastated 
the surrounding country with fire and sword. 

Highly incensed at the ravages committed by 
Louis, and anxious to avenge if too late to avert 
them, sir Walter Manny put himself at the head 
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of all the disposable force of Hennebon, and march- 
ed in the direction which the plunderers were stat- 
ed to have taken. He arrived at Conquet before 
the garrison left by Louis found time to repair the 
breach which themselves had made ; and, attack- 
ing it sword in hand, soon made good an entrance. 
He would have then cortinued his progress to 
Guerrande, had not information reached him ofthe 
voyage of his enemy to Quimpérle ; but being more 
desirous of chastising the Spaniard than of reco- 
vering places which must soon fall of their own ac- 
cord, he adopted a bolder and, as the event proved, 
a more judicious policy. Having obtained the 
sanction of the countess, and of the leading men 
about her court, he placed his men at arms, with 
3000 archers, on board of ship, and set sail for the 
very harbour where the fleet of Louis lay. 

Manny found the enemy’s shipping but slender- 
ly guarded, for the troops were abroad upon one 
of their plundering expeditions ; he immediately 
attacked and made himself master of them all. 
They were filled with riches of every sort, collect- 
ed from monasteries, towns, and castles ; but there 
was no leisure at such a juncture either to divide 
or otherwise dispose of the booty. Three hun- 
dred archers were accordingly appointed to keep 
watch over them; while the remainder, of all 
arms, landing, set out in ‘three divisions for the 
purpose of intercepting prince Louis. The prince 
was not slow in learning the evil fate which had 
befallen his fleet. He hurried back towards the 
coast ; and falling in with one of sir Walter’s co- 
lumns, a fierce battle began, which had well nigh 
terminated in the defeat of the English. But the 
noise of the encounter being heard by the other 
two battalions, they hastened to the support of their 
friends, and falling upon Louis, disordered by his 
own exertions, they totally defeated him. Of 6000 
men, the whole force commanded by the prince, 
scarce 300 made their way to the beach, and of 
these almost all were either killed or taken by the 
archers left in reserve. 

Separated from his people, and grievously 
wounded, Louis considered himself very fortunate 
in gaining possession of a small bark that lay 
apart from the rest of the squadron : into it, attend- 
ed by a very slender retinue, he threw himself; and 
putting instantly to sea, endeavoured, both by row- 
ing and sailing, to escape he knew not whither. 
With the pertinacity of a bird of prey, Manny fol- 
lowed him. The vessels were all day long within 
sight-of each other ; and when Louis at last made 
the port of Redon, thither likewise Manny steer- 
ed. Even now, however, the chase was not aban- 
doned. Louis had just quitted the town when 
Manny entered ; and it was only by preventing his 
pursuer inthe seizure o the best horses in the place 
that the unfortunate Spaniard escaped at all. 

Wearied with past exertions, the English rested 
that night at Redon, and on the morrow spread 
their sails with the design of returning to Henne- 
bon; but the wind was adverse. As the ships 
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were not victualled’ nor otherwise equipped for a 
long voyage, Manny landed his men on the open 
beach about three leagues from Dinant ; and 
marching up the country, seized as many horses 
as he could find. “Some were mounted,” it ap- 
pears, “ without saddles or bridles ;” nevertheless 
the whole pressed on till they came to a strong 
fortress called Roche Perion. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
Manny, addressing himself to his companions, “ I 
should like much to attack this strong castle, all 
fatigued as I am, if I have any to assist me.” 
The knights replied—* Go on, sir, boldly; we 
will follow you until death :” whereupon they all 
set forward to the assault. But the walls were 
high and solid, the garrison was brave, and the 
defence so spirited, that after losing some of his 
people, sir Walter was fain to draw off. 

Among the number of those wounded were two 
distinguished knights ; sir John Boteler of War- 
rington, and sir Matthew Trelawney. These 
their squires had carried to a field somewhat apart 
from the scene of conflict ; when suddenly there 
came upon them a body of forty men at arms, led 
on by the brother of him who commanded in 
Roche Perion. This man, René de Maulin by 
name, made the whole of the wounded prisoners, 
and drove them before him, with little courtesy or 
humanity, to his own tower of Faouet. Sir 
‘Walter was informed of the calamity just as he 
had begun to despair of surmounting the obsta- 
cles immediately opposed te him; and eager, if 
possible, to rescue his friends from captivity, he 
ordered the assault to be relinquished. His ut- 
most haste failed, however, to hinder the escape 
of the enemy into Faouet; the gates were alrea- 
dy closed, and no alternative remained except to 
abandon his friends or carry the tower by storm. 
No true knight ever dreamed of calculating the 
difficulty of any enterprise when the freedom, and 
perhaps the life, of a companion was at stake; 
and, as-Manny was too strongly embued with the 
spirit of his order not to hazard all in such a 
cause, instructions were issued to attack the place; 
and they were cheerfully, though not very effi- 
ciently, obeyed. 

In the mean time Gerard de Maulin, the gover- 
nor of Roche Perion, aware of his brother’s danger, 
mounted his fleetest steed, and rode with all haste 
to Dinant. The intelligence which he brought 
roused the garrison there to immediate exertion ; 
and 6000 men of all arms were speedily in array 
for the relief of Faouet. Manny heard of the 
movement ; and not choosing to risk the safety of 
his band by exposing it to be attacked on one side 
by the people of Dinant, on the other by prince 
Charles from Arrai, he promptly, though with ex- 
treme reluctance, retreated. But he passed not at 
once to Hennebon without performing any deed 
of arms worthy of his renown. The castle of Guy 
la Foret lay on his line of march ; a place of some 
strength, and well provided. This he furiously 
assailed ; and - pioneers, with their pickaxes, 
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making a breach in the wall, Manny forced his 
way through sword in hand. ‘That night he rest- 
ed his people in the fortress which they had won, 
and on the following day arrived at Hennebon. 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy of these success- 
es, the forees under the command of sir Walter 
Manny proved so inferior in point of numbers to 
those of Charles of Blois, that no progress was 
made towards the ultimate deliverance of Britany. 
Charles, on the contrary, by little and little suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an absolute sovereignty over 
all the open country. Henebon, indeed, witha 
few other castles, alone held out; and Edward 
was importuned by frequent messages to send 
further succours ere it should be too late. He was 
not inattentive to these entreaties : but long be- 
fore the English were in a condition to embark, 
Carhaix, one of the most important towns in the 
duchy, fell ; and Hennebon was again invested. 
The attack on this occasion was conducted with 
still more fury than before. Not fewer than six- 
teen catapults of the largest size sent showers of 
stones on the walls ; while strenuous efforts were 
made to fill up the ditches, and bring the batter- 
ing rams to the foot of the rampart. Nevertheless 
the garrison, animated by the example and exhor- 
tations of Manny, displayed even more than their 
wonted courage ; and many deeds were perform- 
ed of great hardihood on both sides. 

Notice has been already taken of the peculiar 
circumstances under which sir John Boteler and 
sir Matthew Trelawney were made prisoners. 
Their capture gave extreme satisfaction to the 
chiefs of Charles’s army ; for they were brave 
knights, and had repeatedly distinguished them- 
selves: but by none was the event hailed with 
more savage delight than by prince Louis of 
Spain. He had scarcely recovered from his hurts 
when he repaired to Charles’s tent, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, besought a boon. 
It was freely granted, no inquiry having been 
made as to the nature of the request about to be 
advanced ; but Charles could not conceal his dis- 
gust when the ferocious Spaniard denianded that 
the two Englishmen might be handed over to him, 
that he might do with them what he pleased. 
“ This is the boon I ask,” continued he: “ for 
they have discomfited, pursued, and wounded 
me; they have also slain the lord Alphonso, my 
nephew ; and I have no other way to be revenged 
of them, than to have them beheaded in sight of 
their friends who are shut up in Hennebon.” 
Charles was silent for some moments ; but mas- 
tering his feelings, at length said,—“I will cer- 
tainly give you the prisoners since you have ask- 
ed for them ; but you will be very cruel and much 
to blame if you put to death two such valiant men ; 
and our enemies will have an equal right to do 
the same to any of our friends whom they may 
capture : for we are not assured of aught that 
may happen to any one of us, even from day to 
day. I therefore entreat, dear sir and sweet 
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cousin, that you would be better advised.” Charles’s 
entreaties were, however, disregarded ; the Spa- 
niard threatened to withdra‘7 entirely from his ser- 
vice were the boon refused ; and Charles, ham- 
pered by his own rash promise, reluctantly sent 
for the prisoners, whom he placed under a guard 
in his tent. 

Manny was not without spies in the enemy’s 
camp, from whom he received prompt intelligence 
of the dire fate that hung over the heads of his 
two friends. He called his principal knights around 
him; and after a good deal of consultation said, 
“Gentlemen, it would do us great honour if we 
could rescue these knights. If we adventure it 
and fail, king Edward will still hold himself obliged 
to us; and all wise men who may hear of it in 
time to come will thank us, and say that we did 
our duty. 1 propose, therefore, if it be agreeable 
to you, that we arm immediately and form our- 
selves intotwo divisions: one shall set off as soon 
after dinner as possible by this gate, and draw up 
near the ditch to skirmish with and alarm the ene- 
my, who, you may believe, will soon muster to 
their post ; and if you please, you, sir Aumari de 
Clisson, shall have the command of it, and shall 
take with you 1000 good archers to make those 
that may come to you retreat back, and 300 men 
atarms. I will have with me 100 of my compa- 
nions and 500 archers, and will sally out at the pos- 
tern on the opposite side privately; and turning 
behind them, will fall upon their camp, which we 
shall find unguarded. I will take with me those 
that are acquainted with the road to lord Charles’s 
tent, or where the two prisoners are, and we will 
make for that part of the camp. I can assure you 
that I and my companions will do every thing in 
our power to bring back in safety these two knights, 
if it please God.” 

The proposal being highly approved, the knights 
and archers made all haste to carry it into effect. 
Sir Aumari marched boldly out by the great gate ; 
and attacking the enemy’s advanced posts, soon 
drew to himself the attention of lord Charles and 
his people. He even exceeded his instructions ; 
for beating back the guard of the trenches, he pene- 
trated’ into the enemy’s lines, and fought long and 
fiercely among their tents and huts. In the midst 
of the confusion occasioned by an assault so little 
anticipated, Manny stole from the postern; and 
taking a wide circuit, came, unobserved, upon the 
rear of the camp. Without uttering a shout or 
blowing a trumpet, the men at arms, led on by 
trusty guides, rode straight to lord Charles’s tent, 
within which their friends lay, bound with ropes, 
and slightly guarded. The guards were at once 
cut down, and the knights, freed from their bonds, 
were placed upon spare horses which sir Walter 
had brought with him forthe purpose. Not a mo- 
ment was lost in effecting their retreat, by the route 
which they had followed when advancing; and 
they all returned uninjured to Hennebon. 

Having delivered over their charges to the count- 





ess, who received them with Years of joy, Manny 
and his company rode forth to support their friends, 
now hotly engaged, and to great disadyantage, 
at the barriers. A desperate struggle ensued: 
till news of the escape of his prisoners being com- 
municated to prince Louis, he drew off in disgust, 
and commanded his people to follow. It does not 
appear that many lives were lost on either side ; 
indeed, we have elsewhere observed, that the num- 
bers slain in battle, of men at arms, were for the 
most part very inconsiderable; nevertheless some 
prisoners were taken, with whom Charles marched 
back in triumph. He had learned, however, by this 
time, that Hennebon was too well fortified and de- 
fended to be reduced by any means within his 
reach ; he therefore concluded a truce with the 
countess, and, dismissing the greater number of 
his followers, retired with a select train to Car- 
haix. 

From this date, namely, November, 1342, up to 
the Easter following, there was peace ‘between 
the contending factions in Britany ; an occurrence 
of which the lady de Montford took advantage, 
by passing ever into England, while Manny re- 
mained as her representative in Hennebon. She 
was well received by the English monarch, and a 
considerable army under lord Robert d’Artois 
was appointed to support her cause so soon as the 
expiration of the truce would permit. It is not 
necessary to describe either the mustering or em- 
barkation of that force, nor to give any detail of 
the action which it sustained at sea against the 
combined fleets of Louis and sir Otho Doria. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with stating, that the 
battle proved indecisive—a heavy gale of wind 
arising ere victory declared for either side; and 
that lord Robert made good his landing near Van- 
nes, and proceeded immediately to invest it. He 
was joined here by sir Walter Manny, who, pre- 
ferring the post of danger to that of emolument, 
gave up the command at Hennebon to the lord of 
Cadoudal, and proceeded to the English camp 
with 100 men at arms and 200 archers, 

Manny found lord Robert, ifnot positively over- 
matched, at all events far from sanguine as to the 
issue of the siege. There had been an assault 
that day, which, beginning early in the morning, 
lasted till late in the evening ; yet no progress 
was made in forcing a barrier or gaining posses- 
sion of any important post. Manny infused a 
bolder spirit into the councils of the chiefs, and gave 
new courage to the jaded soldiers. He recommend- 
ed that a fresh attack should be made that night ; 
and having persuaded lord Robert that the towns- 
people were all worn out with fatigue, that their 
guards would beremiss, and their watchmen asleep, 
he prevailed upon him to adopt the suggestion. 
The word was silently passed that the soldiers 
should refresh themselves with eating, but by no 
means disarm; and a little after midnight, the 
army was again formed in three columns. 

Two of these battalia, under ae or- 
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ders of lord Robert and the earl of Salisbury, rush- 
ed forward with loud shouts. They lighted large 
fires, likewise, for the purpose of distracting the 
attention of those within, who, awaking suddenly 
from slumber, conceived that their own houses 
were in flames. Some hurried to the wall, others 
mounted the towers; the bravest only threw 
themselves on their horses, and so rode forth to 
meet the assailants; while by far the larger num- 
ber ran hither and thither, exclaiming that they 
were betrayed, and that the enemy were burning 
the town. In the mean while Manny, putting 
himself at the head of the third division, moved 
silently towards a quarter where the least degree 
of tumult seemed to prevail. His men were pro- 
vided with ladders, grappling hooks, and other 
implements using in scaling or tearing down a 
rampart, which they applied with such admirable 
dexterity, as to make good an entrance before any 
suspicion of danger was entertained. They then 
covered themselves with their shields, and ad- 
vanced into the main street, shouting their favour- 
ite war cries, “ Manny, Manny !"—“De Vere, 
De Vere!” and putting to the sword all who en- 
deavoured to oppose their progress, soon gained 
the grand entrance. In a moment the draw- 

- bridge was lowered, the gates thrown open, and 
lord Robert with his people admitted, when Van- 
nes once more submitted to acknowledge the lord 
of Montford as its sovereign. 

As soon as this important conquest was 
achieved, Manny returned with his retinue to 
Hennebon; while lord Robert, retaining only a 
moderate garrison for the preservation of Vannes, 
sent the mass of his army to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Rennes, It was, on more than one ac- 
count, an unfortunate arrangement: for Rennes 
was too well provided to suffer any thing from a 
siege ; while the enemy, smarting under their re- 
cent loss, and attributing it more to the absence 
of due care on the part of their friends than to 
superior valour in their foes, resolved to make a 
great effort for its recovery. With this view a 
strong force was brought together, which, coming 
suddenly upon Vannes, recovered it with less dif- 
ficulty than had been experienced in its original 
reduction. Not that the garrison behaved either 
with cowardice or inattention: on the contrary, a 
stout resistance was offered; and Robert d’Ar- 
tois, with the larger portion of his chiefs, were 
wounded in conducting it: but the inhabitants 
were disaffected ; the England were not very con- 
ciliatory ; and openings were made for the assail- 
ants, of which they promptly availed themselves. 
Hence the place fell; and being supplied with 
stores to a large amount, as well as put under 
the command of a very distinguished warrior, it 
was justly esteemed secure against any attempt 
by the troops already in Britany. 

Things were in this state when Edward, passing 
the sea, marched against Vannes with the flower 
both of the eal and yeomanry of England. 





He attacked it with great fury ; yet was he contin- 
ually baffled, till, wearied at last with the obstina- 
cy of the defence, he drew off with a large portion 
of his army. While he marched in person, first 
against Rennes, and afterwards to Nantes, he left 
the conduct of the original siege to sir Walter 
Manny, who had again hurried from his govern- 
ment to take part in more active operations, and 
was again placed in a station of high responsibility. 
We should only repeat what has been said more 
than once already, were we to enter into any de- 
tailed account of his exertions on this occasion. 
Let it suffice to state, that he brought every stra- 
tagem and implement of war known in the attack 
of towns to bear; that he daily and hourly charged 
the barriers with his men at arms, engaging the 
bravest of the defendants hand to hand, and earn- 
ing for himself an increase to his already high re- 
nown; but that neither his hardihood nor his skill 
prevailed in overpowering or deceiving the vigi- 
lance of his brave and active enemies. The fol- 
lowing sketch of one of these skirmishes is given 
asa general specimen of all ; and as the style of 
the original chronicler seems peculiarly fitted for 
the subject, we give it from Froissart himself :— 
“ During the time that the king of England was 
overrunning the country of Britany, his army that 
was besieging Vannes made every day some 
smart assaults upon one of the gates. All the 
most expert warriors of each side were attracted 
to that place, and many gallant deeds of arms 
were performed ; for those of Vannes had opened 
the gate and posted themselves at the barriers, be- 
cause they had noticed the banners of theearl of 
Arundel,the earl of Warwick, the baron of Stafford, 
and sir Walter Manny, who appeared to them to 
adventure themselves too rashly. Upon which the 
lord of Clisson, sir Hervey du Leon, and some 
other knights, took more courage. The engage- 
ment was well supported on both sides, and last- 
ed a considerable time; but finally the English 
were repulsed, and driven back from the barriers. 
“ The Breton knights, opening the barriers, 
pushed forwards sword in hand, leaving behind 
them six knights anda sufficient force to guard 
the town, and pursued the English, who fought 
well as they retreated. The conflict became 
stronger; for the English increased and were 
strengthened, which forced the Bretons to retire, 
but not so regularly as they had advanced. The 
struggle now was very hard; the Breton knights 
had much difficulty to return, and many were 
killedand wounded. When those at the barrier 
saw their people retreating, and driven back, they 
closed them, but so untimely, that the lord of 
Clisson was shut out, and also sir Hervey du Leon, 
who were taken prisoners. On the other hand, 
on the part of the English, who had advanced too 
eagerly, was the baron of Stafford, who was en- 
closed between the barrier and the gate where the 
combat raged very fiercely. The lord Stafford was 
taken, and many of his people were made prison- 
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ers or slain, So the English returned to their quar- 
ters and the Bretons into the city of Vannes.” 
While the attack of Vannes was thus proceed- 
ing with much gallantry but very indifferent suc- 
cess, Edward, after reducing Dinant, and other 
places of less importance, sat down, as has been 
already described, before Rennes. He was stout- 
ly opposed by the garrison, and had made little or 
no progress, when the duke of Normandy advanc- 
ed at the head of a numerous and well-appoint- 
ed army to raise the siege. Edward, feeling that 
he was not a match for the power that now threat- 
ened him, made haste to call in his detachments on 
every side. Manny was instructed to leave Van- 
nes to its fate; and as the orders were peremptory, 
he broke up immediately on the receipt of them, 
and marched» without delay to join his sovereign. 
After this junction had been formed, however, and 
another detachment employed in the siege of 
Nantes called im, the English army amounted only 
to two thousand five hundred men at arms, six 
thousand archers, and three thousand spearmen ; 
whereas the French came up with full forty thou- 
sand, including combatants of all descriptions. 
Nevertheless, the inferiority in point of numbers 
was more than compensated by the skill of the 
king of England in choosing his position: “He 
planted his men so that the French could not at- 
tack him, except ata disadvantage ;” and from 
the hour of the duke of Normandy’s arrival, he hus- 
banded his missiles and spared his people, by 
hazarding no further attacks upon the town. 
It was now the depth of winter, and both men 
and horses were subjected to extreme privations. 
As often as foraging parties ventured abroad, 
moreover, from one of the camps, they were im- 
mediately attacked from the other, till in the, end 
multitudes perished, either of absolute famine or 
of the diseases originating in scarcity. At sucha 
moment the Pope humanely interfered, by pro- 
posing to mediate among the belligerents, and ad- 
just their differences. He found a good deal of 
stubbornness as well with the English as with the 
French, yet he so far overcame it as to patch up a 
truce which both parties agreed to observe through- 
out the space of three years and eight months, 
Nevertheless, the feeling of mutual hostility was 
too deeply seated not to set all former reconcilia- 
tions at defiance. Edward returned, it is true, to 
England, taking Mannyinhis train, while the duke 
of Normandy retraced his steps within the French 
boundary ; but these movements were hardly made 
ere grounds of fresh differences arose. Philip, who 
had stipulated to set John of Mortfort at liberty 
refused, now that the English had crossed the sea, 
to adhere to his engagement, while at the same 
time he caused several of the chief nobles of Bri- 
tany to be arrested and put to death without even 
the show of trial. Conduct so base and so litt!e 
in agreement with the high and punctilious hon- 
our of the age excited the utmost fury of Edward. 
Having with some difficulty mastered his anger, 





which had prompted him at first to commit repri- 
sals, he appealed to his parliament for support, 
and large subsidies were again voted, in order 
that he might vindicate his outraged honour. 

While the troops were assembling with which 
he designed to renew the war, Edward retired to 
Windsor, where “he founded a chapel in honour 
of St. George, and established canons to serve 
God, with a handsome endowment.” The 
knightly order of the Garter was at the same 
time instituted; and the bravest cavaliers from 
all parts of Europe were invited to attend the fes- 
tival. Into that honourable fraternity sir Walter 
Manny was admitted, though whether as an ori- 
ginal brother, or by election at a later period, we 
have been unable to ascertain ; but however this 
may be, we find his name in the list of those who 
were present at the brilliant entertainment given 
on the occasion; and hence it is fair to conclude 
that from the coveted distinction he was not long 
debarred. But a field of exertion more congenial 
to his enterprising disposition was already before 
him. In the spring of 1344, the war with France 
was renewed, and Manny, together with the earl 
of Derby, and many other brave knights, was 
sent over to conduct it in Gascony. 

On the 6th of June, the expedition landed at 
Bayonne, whence, after a rest of eight days, they 
took the road to Bordeaux ; Manny acting on the 
occasion, as indeed he continued to act through- 
out the campaign, in the high and responsible 
capacity of marshal. They were received by the 
city authorities with processions and bands of mu- 
sic, and the chiefs lodged in the most magnificent 
palaces; but they had not long occupied their 
pleasant quarters, when intelligence arrived that 
the enemy were assembling. A strong force of 
knights and men at arms were stated to be at 
Bergerac, a town of some note situated on the 
Dordogne. Still stronger bands were collected 
elsewhere ; and if permitted to unite, their very 
numbers, it was asserted, must bear down all op- 
position on the part of the English. Lord Derby, 
as general in chief, placed a select corps under 
the orders of Manny, whom he instructed to push 
forward for the purpose of reconnoitering Bergerac, 
while he himself, at the head of the main body, 
followed at the interval of a day’s march. 

At the distance of a short league from Bergerac 
stood the castle of Monteroullier,—a place of some 
consideration, and held by an English garrison. 
Here Manny, after having accomplished a recog- 
nisance as far as the enemy’s barriers, rejoined lord 
Derby ; and a council of war was held for the 
purpose of determining how it behoved them to 
act. It would appear that councils of war have in 
all ages and under every variety of system closely 
resembled one another, and that the spirit of chi- 
valry itself was not sufficiently warm to thaw the 
ice of their extreme caution. No determination 
was therefore formed, and the chiefs sat down to 
dinner in perfect ignorance as to -— _—_ move- 
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nents. But that which a formal consultation could 

not elucidate, a burst of knightly gallantry effect- 
ed. “ My lord,” said sir Walter, as they sat at 
the repast, “if We were good knights and well 
armed, we might this night partake of the wines 
of these French lords who'are in garrison at Ber- 
gerac.” The earl answered, that it should not be 
his fault if they did not. When their companions 
heard this, they said—‘ Let us hasten to arm our- 
selves, for we will ride towards Bergerac.” It was 
no sooner said than done ; they were all armed 
and mounted in an instant. 

A hurried march, performed during the heat of 
the day, brought them, ‘before dusk, in sight of 
Bergerac, the garrison of which sallied boldly forth 
to meet them in the open country. A fierce contest 
ensued ; but the English archers, as usual, threw 
the enemy’s infantry into confusion, while their 
men at arms, encumbered by a crowd of fugitives, 
remained perfectly immovable. At this juncture 
the English cavalry dashed forward, committing 
fearful havoc among the naked footmen, nor could 
the French knights offer to them any effectual re- 
sistance. A disorderly retreat accordingly took 
place as far as the suburbs, where, under cover of 
the houses, the French rallied, and the battle was 
renewed with great bravery. Manny cut down 
with his own hand the lord of Merepoix, one of 
the best knights in Gascony ; his people imitated 
the example, and unhorsed and beat to the earth 
many iron-clad warriors: yet was the slaughter 
comparatively trifling, though multitudes received 
blows and bruises, and several wounds of a more 
serious nature were inflicted. It was now that the 
count de Lisle, despairing of further resistance, 
commanded his people to evacuate the town, and 
retreat to the citadel. They effected this move- 
ment in good order, though not without the loss of 
some prisoners ; while the English, worn out 
with the fatigues of the morning, drew back to the 
suburb, 

Great was the boasting, and loud and joyous 
the revelry, in the quarters of the English that 
night ; for the town was filled with provisions 
and wine, and both knights and squires helped 
themselves liberally to the good things which their 
valour had purchased. At early dawn, however, 
another sight was seen, when the battalia being 
mustered, and the archers planted under shelter 
of the walls and houses near, the assault of the 
castle began. The contest continued, without any 
intermission, till noon ; but the assailants “ had 
not much success, for they found that there were 
within men at arms who defended themselves 
valiantly.” Upon this the English withdrew ; 
while Manny, with his usual promptitude, direct- 
ed the attention of lord Derby to the weakest point 
in the fortress, where, towards the river, its de- 
fences consisted ofa wooden palisade only. “ Send 
to Bordeaux for boats,” observed sir Walter ; 
“and may my spurs be struck off, and my name 
erased from the roll of knighthood, if we fail to 
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make good our entrance.” Derby adopted the 
suggestion ; the flotilla came; and in two days 
Bergerac was their own. 

We will not pause to describe the series of petty 
operations in which, after the capture of this place, 

anny was engaged. Town after town, and 
castle after castle, submitted or fell by assault, till 
almost the whole of Gascony acknowledged obe- 
dience to the English domination. But there is 
one adventure which, because of the light thrown 
by it on the military tactics of the times, it were 
unjust to pass by: we allude to the attack and 
relief of Auberoche, a town of some consequence 
in the department of Perigord. 

Auberoche had been besieged and taken by 
lord Derby and sir Walter Manay, and a garrison 
placed in it under the command of sir Frank van 
Halle, sir Alain de Finefroide, and sir John Len- 
dal. The two chiefs had then distributed their 
troops over the face of the country, and were 
themselves returned to Bordeaux, when the count 
de Lisle gathered an army together, and advanced 
to recover it. He came upon the garrison so unex- 
pectedly, that every avenue was at once shut up ; 
and little care having been used to store the place 
with provisions, a scarcity may be said to have 
been felt by those within from the first commence- 
ment of the blockade. It was not, however, to fa- 
mine alone, efficient though in such cases it is, 
that the count de Lisle trusted for the subjugation 
of Auberoche. Four enormous engines accom- 
panied his army, which threw stones of such size 
and weight, that not a roof within the place could 
resist them ; and the garrison were in consequence 
shut up within the vaulted chambers that ran un- 
der ground in every feudal castle. Under such 
circumstances, many fruitless attempts were made 
by the governor to convey intelligence of the 
plight in which he stood to lord Derby ; till at last 
a servant, tempted by the offer of a large bribe, 
undertook to make his way unseen through the 
very heart of the besiegers’ camp. He was let 
down by ropes from the rampart after nightfall, 
having letters descriptive of the existing state of 
things sewed up in his garments. He passed the 
advanced guards unnoticed, for he spoke the Gas- 
con language, and named one of the lords of the 
army as his master; but, unfortunately missing 
his way in the dark, he was arrested amid the 
tents. Being searched, the letters were found on 
him, and his punishment was horrible. The Gas- 
cons thrust him into one of the machines, and 
shot him back, with the credentials tied about his 
neck, into the place. 

The garrison of Auberoche now gave them- 
selves up for lost; but matters were not yet so 
desperate as they imagined. Spies had already 
informed Derby of their condition ; and, with Man- 
ny in his train, he was already in full march to 
their relief. Sending orders to lord Pembroke, 
who commanded a detached corps at Bergerac, 
to join them with as little delay as possible, the 
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two chiefs drew together a small but choice band 
of men at arms, and pushing rapidly upon Li- 
bourne, were there reinforced by the battalions of 
lord Stafford and Sir Stephen Tombey. No halt 
was, however,made : on the contrary, they rode ali 
night, in order to reach a place of concealment in 
the immediate vicinity of the beleagured fortress, 
and they were so fortunate as to arrive at a wood 
only two leagues distant from it ere the sun rose, 
Here they halted, in the anxious hope that lord 
Pembroke would soon come up; and, tying their 
horses to the trees, sat down to refresh themselves, 
of which they stood sorely in need. 

The total force thus brought into the vicinity 
of De Lisle’s army amounted only to 300 men at 
arms, and 600 hobeler archers. De Lisle him- 
self was known to be at the head of 10,000 men. 
It is not therefore surprising to find that, brave as 
the chiefs were, they experienced some irresolu- 
tion as to the course which it would be proper to 
pursue. Once more was Manny the originator 
ef a movement not less bold than judicious. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “it were a shame to.us, 
were our friends to perish and we so near them. 
Let us mount our horses, skirt this wood, and ad- 
vance towards the enemy’s camp; we will fall 
upon them unexpectedly, just as they are sat down 
to supper, and; with St. George to aid, they shall 
be discomfited.” The proposal was greeted with 
the hearty assent of all present. Each knight 
“went to his horse, re-girthed him, and tightened 
his armour ;” after which, commanding their ser- 
vants, pages, and baggage to remain where they 
were, the whole set forward. 

By following the counsels of Manny, and keep- 
ing well under cover of the wood, this gallant 
band escaped the observation of the enemy, till 
they had arrived at the skirt of the wide plain on 
which the Gascon tents were erected. Further 
concealment was impossible ; so they struck spurs 
into their chargers, and shouting “ Derby! Derby 
for ever!” placed their lances in rest, and galloped 
forward. Never was surprise more complete. 
The French were slaughtered and trodden down 
before they could tell from which side danger 
threatened ; De Lisle himself was wounded, and 
made prisoner in his tent; while, of his lords and 
knights, some were slain when hastily buckling 
on their accoutrements, and a still larger number 
taken. The garrison, hearing the cry of battle, 
rushed out to support their friends ; and a victory 
not less important than had yet been won in that 
quarter, crowned the efforts of Manny and his 
handful of heroes. 

Having accomplished this important. service, 
Derby entered once more upona course of conquest 
and glory, in which he was accompanied, and not 
a little aided, by sir Walter Manny. Among 
other places reduced during this brilliant campaign, 
was Reole, the city within which the father of our 
hero perished ; and sir Walter had the satisfaction 
to remove the body from its nameless grave to a 
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tomb more appropriate at Valenciennes. The 
citadel, indeed, held out with great obstinacy for 
the space of eleven weeks ; but at the end of that 
period it also opened its gates ; after which the 
army took the road to Monpoullant, which sub- 
mitted on the first summons. Castle Moron was 
next assailed. It was well fortified, uccupied by 
& numerous garrison, and set all the efforts of the 
English at defiance, till stratagem was employed 
to effect an end which open force had failed to at- 
tain. Manny, having posted himself with a select 
band amid some broken ground not far from the 
drawbridge, lay concealed, while Derby pretended 
hastily to retreat. The garrison hurried out, in 
order to harass the English in their flight; when 
the ambuscade, suddenly rising, rushed upon the 
bridge, and secured both it and the gate before the 
alarm was taken. Thetown immediately fell, and 
was given to plunder. No other fortress through- 
out the circle within which Derby saw fit to con- 
fine himself offered any serious resistance ; and 
hence the two chiefs, after subduing Villefranche, 
Miraumont, Damaza, and Angouleme, returned by 
way of Blayes, which was also taken, to Bordeaux, 

The winter of 1344-5 was spent by Manny 
amid the gaieties ef the viceregal court at Bor- 
deaux. Tournaments and other martial games 
filled up this interval; but the return of spring 
brought with it fresh demands upon the courage 
and constancy of the English and their partisans. 
The duke of Normandy had been directed to as- 
semble a large army, and to advance so soon as 
the weather would permit, for the recovery of all 
the places lost during the late campaign. He ex- 
ecuted his orders with great promptitude; and 
passing onwards with the fury of a mountain 
stream, he soon wrested from the hands of the 
islanders not a few of their frontier castles. Mi- 
raumont was the first to yield to the storm; Ville- 
franche was likewise taken, after a brave defence ; 
and, finally, the town of Angouleme, and the im- 
portant castle of Auguillon, were threatened. 
While he despatched other warriors to protect the 
first named of these posts, Derby intrusted to sir 
Walter the defence of Auguillon ; and such was 
the good knight’s diligence, that, in the face of 
100,000 men, he laid in a store of “ meal,” and 
threw himself, with 300 men at arms and a corps 
of archers, within the walls. 

Having reduced Angouleme, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy moved with his prodigious army to the at- 
tack of Auguillon. He sat down before it in the 
month of May, and the siege lasted, without any 
interruption, till October. Day after day were 
assaults hazarded, which Manny with his brave 
garrison repulsed ; while engines of the largest 
size threw showers of stones over the walls, towers 
were erected and embankments thrown up. At 
last it was determined by the besiegers to cross the 
river, and thus cut off ail means of obtaining for- 
age from those within. A bridge was in conse- 
quence constructed, at a great — of labour ; 
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but, just as the troops began to traverse it, Manny, 
who had kept his design well concealed, let slip 
three heavy vessels, which, carried down by a 
strong current, fell upon the props and swept them 
away. Gallant exertions were made, it is true, to 
avert the calamity by the guards of the bridge, but 
they were driven from their posts by repeated dis- 
charges of arrows ; while a flotilla of boats, filled 
with pioneers, following the larger craft, the very 
elements of the devoted fabric were destroyed. 

Irritated, but not disheartened, by this calami- 
ty, the duke commanded the bridge to be re-con- 
structed ; and stationed a stronger corps, com- 
posed chiefly of Genoese bowmen, to cover the 
operation. Again Manny cut down, in a single 
night, all that had occupied weeks to erect: for 
he landed where no apprehension of a landing had 
been entertained, and attacked and dispersed the 
guards with terrible slaughter. Once more, how- 
ever, De Lisle resumed the toil. His people be- 
came more and more vigilant, likewise, every 
hour ; and at last they succeeded in completing 
the bridge, so as that it might defy the utmost 
efforts of the garrison. The army then crossed 
the Garonne ; and turning their fury againet the 
citadel, assaulted it, without any intermission, 
from dawn till sunset. But they were repulsed, 
as they had hitherto been, and again betook them- 
selves to other expedients. 

After striving throughout six successive days to 
force an escalade, the duke of Normandy had 
again recourse to the battering-ram ; and bring- 
ing up eight of the largest size from Toulouse, he 
applied them incessantly to the walls of the castle, 
Catapults and other engines likewise poured 
stones, darts, and arrows, upon the battlements ; 
while belfries were constructed, under cover of 
which the cross-bows and archers fought in com- 
parative security. Meanwhile new and vigor- 
ous attempts were made on the part of the be- 
sieged to re-open their communications with the 
surrounding country. Sorties were repeatedly 
made, and foraging parties sent out, which fought 
their way, sword in hand, through the enemy’s 
lines ; while it not unfrequently occurred that 
distinct actions were maintained by bands from 
either army, which accidentally encountered dur- 
ing their forays. The following account of one of 
these skirmishes may be taken as a specimen of 
many others :— 

It happened, on one occasion, that the duke of 
Normandy seut the lord Charles de Montmorency, 
at the head of 500 or 600 men, tocollect supplies ; 
and that lord Charles, having swept off many 
head of cattle from the fields around, was return- 
ing to the camp. He had not yet reached the 
outposts, when sir Walter Manny made his ap- 
pearance, having, with 100 light horse, eluded the 
vigilance of the besiegers, and collected some for- 
age. A fierce encounter took place, and many 
were killed and woundedeon both sides ; though 
the eas’ eee by superior numbers, were 








driven back towards the town. Their perilous 
flight being observed by the sentinels on the tow- 
ers, the whole garrison was ordered under arms, 
and knights and archers sallied forth to rescue 
their overmatched comrades. When the reinforce- 
ment arrived, they found Manny beaten from his 
horse, but still fighting valiantly, though sore 
pressed on every side ; ; they instantly charged i in 
his support, and making a free passage with their 
lances, rescued him. “Fresh courage was thus 
given to their own party ; the French were dis- 
heartened ; and finally, ere the alarm had reached 
the camp, Manny and his friends made good their 
retreat. They were not, however, so fortunate as 
to secure any portion of the plunder which lord 
Charles had collected ; but they returned into 
Auguillon amid the cheers of the townspeople, who 
had watched the issue of the contest with breath- 
less anxiety. 

There was no inducement which Normandy 
failed to apply, for the purpose of urging on his 
men to fresh exertions. He offered a reward of 
100 golden crowns to the knight or soldier who 
should first plant foot upon the drawbridge of the 
citadel ; and many and daring were the efforts 
made to win the prize. Among other expedients, 
the French manned a small boat, which, getting 
under the wall without attracting observation, 
enabled its crew to fasten strong hooks to the 
bridge. With these they dragged so lustily, that 
the chains at length gave way, and the bridge it- 
self fell with a tremendous crash. In an instant 
it was crowded at one end by assailants, at the 
other by spearmen and knights armed with bills 
and axes, for the defence. From the loopholes 
above, moreover, stones, beams of timber, quick- 
lime, melted lead, and boiling water, were thrown 
down without intermission ; yet, in defiance of 
all these, the brave Frenchmen pressed on. And 
now spear met spear, bill clashed with bill, and a 
conflict of the most desperate nature began. But 
it ended, as before, in the repulse of the assail- 
ants, of whom not a few were hurled from the 
bridge, and perished in the moat. 

We have had occasion, in the introductory 
chapter of this work, to speak of belfries, as a 
species of movable tower, by means of which 
besieging armies were accustomed to approach 
the enemy’s walls, and overlook their parapets. 
Up to the present moment these implements had 
been used only by land ; it was now proposed to 
the duke of Normandy, that he should erect four 
towers upon large barges, and so attack the town 
from the river. Day and night his engineers and 
artificers laboured to complete the machines, which 
were at last finished, made fast to boats, and 
launched with their brave crews upon the Ga- 
ronne. Whether Manny had seen the work while 
in progress, or whether his spies, of whom he had 
always several in pay, made him aware of the 
novel annoyance, he was well prepared for it. 
Four martinets, of a calibre unusually large, were 
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got ready. These opened their destructive shot 
so soon as the floatin;, towers began to move ; and 
with such skill were they directed, that every se- 
cond stone crashed from gallery to gallery, killing, 
bruising, and spreading dismay among its in- 
mates. After losing one tower, which fell into the 
river, the remaining three withdrew, and all hope 
of reducing the place by violence was laid aside. 

While this arduous struggle went on, and the 
duke of Normandy, despairing of conquest by 
any other means, spoke of converting the assault 
into a blockade, Edward landed in Normandy, at 
the head of a small but efficient army, and, adopt- 
ing a new and wiser policy than he had followed 
in his previous campaigns, penetrated into the 
heart of France. We are not called upon to 
give any account of this brilliant but tremendous 
incursion. Let it suffice to state, that the English 
advanced almost to the gates of Paris, laying the 
country through which they passed utterly waste ; 
that, deeming themselves too weak to attempt the 
reduction of the French capital, they turned off 
by Pontoise, and, crossing the Somme, after an 
extraordinary display of generalship on ‘the part 
of their sovereign, arrived at Crotoi, in the county 
of Parthieu. Beyond this, “as the lawful inheri- 
tance of his lady mother,” Edward refused to 
proceed ; and here was fought the battle of Cre- 
ci; one of the most splendid affairs on record. 
It ended, as every reader of history is aware, in 
the total discomfiture of the French, and the 
subsequent march of Edward for the investment 
of Calais. 

The effects of this great victory were not slow 
in extending to the provinces of Gascony and 
Guienne. The siege of Auguillon was suddenly 
raised; and the duke of Normandy, followed by 
his own army, set off to support hisfather. Man- 
ny no sooner beheld the enemy in motion than, 
divining the cause, he ordered his brave followers 
to attend him, and sallied forth to harass the 
French in their retreat. He succeeded in killing 
some and taking others of the rear-guard, from 
whom he received intelligence of the real state of 
affairs ; and he instantly devised and carried into 
execution a project highly characteristic of the 
chivalrous times in which it was performed. 

When the duke of Normandy was fairly gone, 
and all risk of a renewed attempt upon Auguillon 
obviated, Manny sent for “a great knight,” whom 
he had captured, and asked him what sum he 
was willing to pay as the price of his freedom. 
The knight replied, “Three thousand crowns.” 
“I know you are nearly related to the duke of 
Normandy,” answered Manny, “that you are 
much beloved by him, and one of his counsellors. 
I will set you free upon your honour, if you will 
go to the duke and obtain a passport for myself 
and twenty others, that we may ride through 

France to Calais, paying courteously for whatever 
we may require. If you obtain this from the 
king, 1 will hold you free from your promise of 
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ransom, and also be much obliged to you ; if you 
fail, you will return, within a month, to this for- 
tress, as your prison.” The knight accepted the 
proposal. He departed for Paris; obtained the 
duke of Normandy’s passport ; and, returning 
with it to sir Walter Manny, was by him acquit- 
ted of his ransom. 

Trusting to this safe-conduct, Manny, accom- 
panied by his twenty companions, set out to tra- 
verse the whole breadth of France; and, such 
was the honourable temper of the times, that 
wherever he came he was for a while well re- 
ceived ahd hospitably treated. Ar Orleans, how- 
ever, a different fate awaited him. ‘Though here, 
as elsewhere, he exhibited his credentials, the au- 
thorities, acting, as they declared, by orders of 
king Philip, seized and led him to Paris, where, 
in spite of his remonstrances, he was cast into 
prison. It was now that the duke of Normandy 
took an opportunity to show that in his eyes, the 
sanctity of an oath was not to be violated on any 
plea of state policy. He hastened tothe presence 
of his father ; adjured him, as he valued his own 
or his son’s renown, to liberate his prisoner; and 
finally declared, that unless this were done, he 
would never again wield sword or lance in de- 
fence of the French crown. After a good deal of 
altercation, the king at last yielded ; Manny was 
set at liberty, and not only invited to dine with 
Philip, but loaded with jewels and other costly 
gifts. These he accepted, with the understand- 
ing that he should acquaint his own sovereign of 
the circumstance immediately on his arrival at 
Calais, and that he should be permitted to return 
them in the event of Edward’s disapproval. The 
remainder of the story we give in the quaint but 
not inelegant language of Froissart. 

“He arrived at Calais,’ says the chronicler, 
“where he was well received by the king of Eng- 
land, who, upon being informed by sir Walter of 
his presents he had from the king of France, said, 
—‘Sir Walter, you have hitherto most loyally 
served us, and we hope you will continue to do 
so ; send back to king Philip his presents, for you 
have no right to keep them; we have enough, 
thank God, for you and for ourselves, and are per- 
fectly well disposed todo you all the good in our 
power for the services you have rendered us.’ Sir 
Walter took out all the jewels, and giving them 
to his cousin, the lord of Mansoe, said,—‘ Ride 
into France to king Philip, and recommend me to 
him ; and tell him that I thank him many times 
for the fine jewels he presented me with ; but 
that it is not agreeable to the will and pleasure 
of the king of England, my lord, that I retain 
them.” Whereupon,” continues Froissart, “the 
knight did as he was commanded: but the king 
of France would not take back the jewels ; he 
gave them to the lord of Mansoe, who thanked 
the king for them, and had no inclination to re- 

fuse them.” 
Of the circumstances which ae the long 
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and tedious blockade of Calais, it were out of 
place in a work like the present to attempt any 
account, Cut off from the reach of all supplies, 
the devoted garrisen gradually suffered the extremi- 
ty of hunger; for Philip himself, though at the 
head of 100,000 men, proved unable to force the 
works of the English. Of fighting, indeed, there 
was very little; for Edward, aware of the great 
strength of the town, preferred to reduce it by the 
slow but comparatively safe process of famine; 
and he at last succeeded in compelling the govern- 
or, John de Vienne, to propose terms of surren- 
der. It was to Manny that the proposition was 
made, accompanied by all the reasonings custo- 
mary on such occasions; as, that the garrison 
had acted only like true men, and that it were un- 
worthy of the high renowu which Edward had 
earned to visit the obstinacy of the defence as a 
crime. Finally, it was suggested that the troops 
should be permitted to depart, carrying with them 
only their horses and arms, and that the English 
should iake possession of the town and castle, in 
which there were “riehes enough to content 
them.” “John,” replied Manny, “we are not 
ignorant of what the king our master’s intentions 
are, for he has told us them: know, then, it is his 
pleasure you should not get off so; for he is re- 
solved you should surrender yourselves solely to 
his will, to allow those whom he pleases their ran- 
som, or to put them to death.” Such an an- 
nouncement was of course received with undis- 
guised horror, and the brave defenders of the 
place could only entreat that they might be led to 
the king. There, however, their reception was 
not more gratifying. The king insisted upon an 
unconditional surrender, and threw out hints that 
the expense to which their obstinacy had subject- 
ed tim should be terribly visited on their persons. 

For some moments no one would venture to say 
a word in favour of these unfortunatemen. Man- 
ny atlength took courage, and with his usual frank- 
ness said to the king, “‘ My lord, you may be to 
blame in this ; you may set us a very bad exam- 
ple: for if you command us to defend any of your 
castles, we shall obey you with little alacrity if you 
put these men to death, seeing that the enemy will 
surely retaliate.” ‘To this the courtiers assented 
with one accord ; and Edward was, in the end, 
persuaded to accept of the lives of six wealthy citi- 
zens as a sort of compromise for all. We will 
not pursue this subject further, The noble self- 
devotion of St. Pierre and his companions, and the 
humane interference of queen Isabella, are not like- 
ly to be forgotten by any reader of history. It is, 
however, fair towards the memory of sir Walter to 
state, that he is honourably mentioned by Froissart 
as pleading for the self-devoted victims ; though it 
was to the queen, as a matter both of state and 
good policy, that their lives were formally granted. 

Calais opened its gates on the 4th of August, 
1347: and being immediately evacuated by its 
French inhabitants, received a fresh colony from 
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England. Whether Manny was nominated at 
once to the office of governor, or whether he acted 
in that capacity at a later period, we have been 
unable to ascertain. According to some expres- 
sions used by Froissart, it would appear that to his 
early friend Edward intrusted this last and most 
valued of his conquests ; yet the same chronicler 
afterwards speaks of sir Armigero de Porcia as 
the individual on whom the chief authority reposed. 
Be this, however, as it may, we find that Manny 
took a leading part in the re-establishment of order 
within the walls; that he continued to reside at 
Calais when Edward, on the conclusion of a truce, 
had passed over to his own country ; and that to 
him was confided, after the interval of a few months, 
a secret in which was involved the loss or preser- 
vation of the place. The following is the circum- 
stance to which we now particularly allude. 

Sir Geofftey du Chargny, the French governor 


of St. Omer, “ bethought himself that as Lombards ~ 


are very poor (sir Armigero was a Lombard) and 
by nature avaricious, he would attempt to procure 
Calais by means of the governor; and as, from 
the terms of the truce, the inhabitants of the towns 
of St. Omer and Calais might go to each place to 
sell their different merchandises, sir Geoffrey enter- 
ed into a secret treaty with sir Aymery (sir Armi- 
gero), and succeeded so far that he promised to 
deliver up the town on receiving 20,000 crowns.” 
It is the opinion of Froissart that sir Armigero was 
in reality a traitor, and that his treason was dis- 
closed to Edward by a spy, whom the governor 
trusted : other authorities, with great show of jus- 
tice, assert that the Lombard acceded to Chargny’s 
offer in subtilty. Whichever opinion may be cor- 
rect, it is certain that the pending negotiation came 
to the knowledge of Edward, who made usé of the 
information for the purpose of taking the French- 
man in his own snare. He commanded sir Ar- 
migero to fulfil every stipulation into which he had 
entered ; while the king himself, at the head of 
300 men atarms and 600 archers, crossed the 
Channel secretly, and prepared to avenge the in- 
sult put upon his honour. 

At the appointed moment, that is to say, 
about’ midnight, on the last day of December, sir 
Geoffrey du Chargny appeared before Calais with 
a considerable army which he drew up in reserve 
near the bridge of Nicullet, and twelve knights, 
with 100 men at arms, who were set apart for the 
honour of surprising the citadel. Edward, on 
his first arrival, had placed himself and his com- 
pany under the immediate orders of Manny. 
It was kept a profound secret, indecd, that either 
he or the prince of Wales was in the place; and 
Manny was permitted to make such dispositions 
as appeared best calculated to ensure success. 
He instructed sir Armigero to open the gates of 
the castle, and to admit the detachment according 


to his promise. All this was done ; but scarcely * 


had the Frenchmen passed the drawbridge, when 
Manny with his people furiously assailed them 
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“Manny! Manny!” was the war-cry of the En- 
glish ; “do these Frenchmen think to conquer the 
castle of Calais with a handful of men ;” and ina 
moment the whole band were either killed or 
taken. But matters ended not here, The English, 
sallying from the town, attacked sir Geoffrey, who 
had drawn gradually nearer to the walls; and se 
resolved were both parties to conquer or perish, 
that, as if by common consent, the knights alight- 
ed from their horses and fought on foot. There 
were many gallant deeds performed on hoth sides; 
but the most remarkable occurrence of the whole 
was the personal rencontre between Edward and 
a French cavalier, called sir Eustace de Beaumont. 
Twice was the king of England beaten to his 
knees, yet on each occasion he recovered himself, 
and finally made a prisoner of his gallant and skil- 
ful adversary. 

From the date of this affair till the renewal of 
war in 1355 ; sir Walter Manny resided chiefly in 
London. It was a period of awful suffering ; for 
a pestilence, which had previously devastated the 
continents both of Asia and Europe, made its 
way at last to England. It broke out at Dorches- 
ter in the first week of August, 1348, and was felt 
in the capital in the November following. Dur- 
ing the two succeeding years it raged with such 
violence that every burying ground’in and about 
the metropolis became choked up, and men were 
in the end reduced to the necessity (a stern one in 
those days) of hiding the carcasses of their deceas- 
ed relatives in unconsecrated ground. Sir Wal- 
ter Manny, not less religious than warlike, took 
compassion upon the sufferings of the people of 
London. “It pleased God,” says Henrie, “ in this 
dismal time, to stir up the heart of this noble 
knight, to have respect to the danger that might 
fall in the time of this pestilence then begun in 
England, if the churches and churchyards in Lon- 
don might not suffice to bury the multitude. 
Wherefore he purchased a piece of ground near 
St. John’s Street, called Spittle-croft, without the 
bars in West Smithfield, ofthe master and breth- 
ren of St. Bartholomew Spittle, containing thirteen 
acres and a rood, and caused the same to be en- 
closed and consecrated by Ralph Stratfurd, bishop 
of London, at his own proper costs and charges. 
In which place in the year following (Stow re- 
ports) were buried more than 50,000 persons, as 
is affirmed by the king’s charter, and by an in- 
scription which he read upon a stone cross some- 
time standing in the Charter-house yard.” This 
was unquestionably a generous and according to 
the notions of the age a pious deed, yet the piety 
of the “good knight” ended not here. He caused 
a chapel to be erected within the cemetery which 
he liberally endowed, in order that masses might 
be continually said for the souls of the departed.* 


* The most extraordinary superstitions prevailed at 
this period ; and sects, ge, Sage the most revolt- 
ing, arose. Among others, the Flagellants seem to have 





The recommencement of hostilities, in 1355, did 
not immediately draw sir Walter away from the 
prosecution of his pious labours. In 1360, how- 
ever, heaccompanied the army which Edward led 
from Calais, and was foremost at every assault 
and foray in which the army was engaged. As 
it was before Paris that the most suitable occasion 
offered for displaying once more his adventurous 
and daring spirit, we shall confine our notice of 
this part of his career to his exploit on that occa- 
sion, 

The king, after ravaging Picardy, Artois, and 
Cambresis, and taking and plundering Rheims, 
penetrated into Burgundy, whence he turned to 
the north, and, following the course of the Seine, 
arrived within view of Paris. Here he pitched 
his camp ; and here, in a species of conventional 
festivity, the Easter holidays were spent. At the 
conclusion of these, war was again renewed ; and 
the customary bravado of sending in a challenge 
to the dauphin was displayed, with its customary 
inutility, by the English monarch. But Edward's 
exhausted means would not permit him to linger 
long at so great adistance from his supplies. He 
accordingly proposed to withdraw towards Britany, 
with the avowed intention of returning again so 
soon as the vintage should be over. It appeared, 
however, to Manny, that were they to retire from 
the very gates of the enemy’s capital without mea~ 
suring lances with any part of the garrison, the 
expedition would redound little to the honour of 
the English chivalry. He therefore requested and 
obtained permission to make an incursion as far 
as the barriers; and he effected his purpose by 
combating long and furiously with the flower of 
the Parisian knights. 

Of the remainder of this gallant warrior’s pub- 
lic life, a few words will convey all the informa- 
tion of which we have been ableto make our- 
selves masters. When by the mediation of the 
pope Engiand and France became reconciled, 
Manny returned to his house in London, where 
he lived honoured and respected by all classes, 
amid the exercise of numerous domestic virtues. 
Old as he was, however, when the policy of 
Charles the Wise led him to violate the engage- 
ments into which his father had entered, Manny 
again buckled on his armour, and followed the 
standard of the duke of Lancaster, when in 1369 
he conducted a destructive inroad from Calais in- 
to the heart of France. It was the last military 
service which the brave sir Walter witnessed. 
Worn out with years, and covered with honoura- 
ble scars, he hung up his sword for ever in 1370, 
been called forth by the terror occasioned by the pes- 
tilence. These wretched enthusiasts went about in 
companies of men and women, halting in every street, 
and lashing the bare shoulders one of the other with 
whips and thongs. They made some converts in 
countries where the imagination is usually more 
warm than among Englishmen ; but here the good 
people contented themselves with gazing, pitying, and 
marvelling $73 
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and devoted himself more and more to the great 
purpose of providing for his last change. With 
this view he founded, on the site of his own ceme- 
tery, a convent of Carthusian monks, the rudi- 
ments, if we may so express ourselves, of the pre- 
sent excellent Charter-House; and he lived to 
see it filled with a colony of those mistaken zealots, 
whose austerity of manner and dress passed cur- 
rent as the emblem of piety. Finally, in the year 
1372, he died in his bed, and was buried with 
great pomp in the cloisters of his own convent. 
We have selected sir Walter de Manny as our 
specimen of the chivalrous era in the military his- 
tory of England, because, though others might be 
found equally daring and not less successful, we 
shall look in vain for any individual who united in 
his own person so completely all the good quali- 
ties of a general and asoldier. Bold in hiscon- 
ceptions, and prompt in their execution, it will yet 
be found that Manny was never hurried into rash- 
ness by the spirit even of knightly enterprise it- 
self. Of this his behaviour at Cadsant furnishes 
ample proof, when, regardless of his own inferior- 
ity in numbers, he attacked without so much as 
pausing to deliberate, because he felt that his best 
chance of success lay in appearing to despise his 
enemy. In like manner his romantic inroad into 
France, though performed in consequence of a 
vow made at home, gave an opportunity for the 
display of talents more rare than personal cou- 
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rage, while his defence of Auguillon will for ever 
entitle him to take rank among the most skilful as 
well as enterprising governors of hisera. Manny 
seems, indeed, to have possessed all the military 
virtues of the middle ages, with many which be- 
long to a period more enlightened. Loving perils 
for their own sake, he nevertheless entered upon 
no expedition without previously calculating the 
chances ; and the success which attended him, 
wherever he commanded in chief, affords the best 
testimony to the correctness of these calculations. 
In private life, again, Manny seems to have been 
humane, honourable, and generous. His beha- 
viour at Calais, his refusal of king Philip’s valuable 
gifts, as wellas his treatment of the knight of 
Normandy, speak volumes in favour of his humani- 
ty and generous feeling; while his purchase of 
the burial ground, and his erection of the Carthu- 
sian monastery, have obtained for him the reputa- 
tion of liberality towards the poor, and piety to- 
wards God. 

Manny’s funeral was attended by the king, a 
large number of the prelates, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the nobility and knighthood of England. 
He left behind him one daughter, named Anne ; 
who marrying the earl of Pembroke, transferred 
to that noble house all the possessions, both in 
England and Hainault, which her father had 
either inherited or acquired. 
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SIR FRANCIS 


DE VERE; 


BEING A SPECIMEN OF THE MILITARY COMMANDERS IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


Or the changes which occurred in the military 
system of England during the fifteenth and part 
of the sixteenth centuries, sufficient notice has 
been taken in the introduction to this work. It 
has been shown, that in proportion as gunpowder 
became generally applicable to the purposes of at- 
tack and defence, the art of war acquired every 
day a more scientific character ; that the cumber- 
seme load of defensive armour with which both 
infantry and cavalry used to be loaded, was gra- 
dually laid aside ; and that the leaders of armies 
learned to depend for success, rather upon the 
wisdom of their own combinations, than upon the 
personal gallantry of their followers. It is indeed 
true, that many generations returned into dust ere 
the spirit of chivalry ceased to operate. So long 
as the matchlock remained in use, and for some 
time after the introduction of the firelock, while a 
small portion only of the troops were supplied 
with these formidable weapons, there seems to 
have been ample room left for the display of that 
individual daring which constituted the first mili- 
tary virtue under the Plantagenets ; and hence 
we find, that even in Elizabeth’s time the most 
skilful generals possessed, in no trifling degree, the 
recklessand romantic bravery ofthe chivalrousages. 

Among the illustrious warriors who flourished 
while things were in this state,—while artillery, 
that tremendous engine in modern warfare, being 
as yet employed chiefly in sieges, men at arms 
rode to battle in complete harness, and both mus- 
keteers and pikemen covered themselves with 
corselets and steel caps,—there was none whose 
exploits more justly entitle him to the admiration 
of posterity than sir Francis de Vere. 

Of that great man we propose now to give the 
history, not more beéause of the renown which 
justly attaches to it, than because he constitutes 
by far the best specimen with which our research 
es have made us acquainted, of the warrior in a 
condition intermediate, as it were, between the 
mailed knight of remote ages, and the naked, 
though not less intrepid, soldier of modern times. 

Francis’de Vere, the second son of Geoffrey 
de Vere, and grandson of John de Vere, fifteenth 
earl of Oxford, first saw the light at Castle Hen- 
ningham*, in Essex, in the year 1554. His fami- 


* It is a singular fact, that three different places, 
namely, Henningham Castle, Colchester, and Tilbury 
juxta Clue, claim the honour of this great man’s birth. 





ly was, beyond all comparison, the most illustri- 
ous to which any subject of the English crown 
could lay claim ; he was descended in a direct 
line from the same Alaric de Vere who came in 
with the Conqueror, and was by bim enriched with 
several valuable iandships, including that where 
the subject of the present memoir was born. But 
it is not on account of the rare antiquity of his race 
that we speak of Francis de Vere, as of one 
whose blood ran free from every taint. His an- 
cestors were conspicuous from generation to 
generation, not more on account of the eminent 
stations which they filled, than for their individual 
talents, their integrity and loyalty. The son of 
Alaric was, by king Henry [., constituted great 
chamberlain of England ; his grandson received 
from the empress Maud the dignity of earl of Ox- 
ford ; and the title was enjoyed by his children 
after him throughout the unexampled series of 
twenty generations. If we look again to the col- 
lateral branches of this neble house, we shall find 
them in the roll of bishops, judges, knights of the 
garter, generals, and admirals ; distinguished in 
each capacity by a zealous discharge of its duties, 
and a steady and unbending adherence to the 
laws of probity and honour. The wealth of the 
family seems likewise to have been enormous, 
John, the seventh earl, who died in 1360, possess- 
ed in Essex forty-nine knights’ fees ; in Cam- 
bridgeshire eighteen, in Suffolk seventeen, in 
Huntingdonshire seven ; while, in a generation 
or two later, the amount held in Essex alone fell 
not short of seventy knights’ fees. 

From this great and noble stock was Francis 
de Vere descended ; a man, of whom it may be 
a question “ whether the nobility of his house or 
the honour of his achievements might most com- 
mend him, who brought as much glory to his 
name ashe received honour from it.”* 


We have assigned the palm where the weight of 
evidence seems to award it. 

* We cannot deny ourselves the gratification of in- 
serting the following splendid exordium spoken by lord 
chief justice Crew to the house of Jords in the year 
1626, when delivering an opinion in a case which arose 
respecting the succession to the title on the death of 
Henry de Vere, earl of Oxford. The speech is quoted 
in Mr. Cruise’s Treatise on Dignities. 

“ This great and weighty cause,” said the chief 
justice, “ incomparable to any other that hath hap- 
pened at any time, requires great deliberation and 
solid and mature judgment to determine it ; and, there- 
fore, I wish all the judges of England had heard it 
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We have not been able to discover, either in the 
youth or early manhood of sir Francis de Vere, 
any events worthy of particular notice in such a 
sketch as the present. His education seems to 
have been conducted after the most approved 
usages of his age and country, and his proficiency 
as a scholar stands in no need of further testimony 
than he has himselfafforded. His“ Commentaries,” 
or the narrative of various services in which he 
was personally engaged, remains a lasting monu- 
ment of the good taste as well as the literary apti- 
tude of its author. But the natural bent of De 
Vere’s genius, seems to have inclined decidedly to 
the cultivation of the artof war. We find, for ex- 
ample, that so soon as qualified by law, he attended 
every muster of the militia force of his country ; 
that he took particular delight in training and exer- 
cising these levies, himself excelling in all the ac- 
complishments of a soldier ; and that he embrac- 
ed the first opportunity which offered of exchang- 
ing the elementary for the practical branch of “ the 
noble profession of arms.” How this was accom- 
plished will best be explained by giving a brief 
outline of the military position in which England 
stood towards other powers during the thirty years 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

On the 17th of November, 1558,Mary of England 
died, and her sister Elizabeth was immediately pro- 
claimed queen. She found the country engaged in 
tedious and expensive wars, both with France and 
Scotland. To the former she hastened to put an 


(being a case fit for all), to the end we altogether 
might have given our humble advice to your lerdehips 
herein. Here is represented to your lordships certa- 
men honoris, and, as I may well say, illustris honoris, 
illustrious honour, { heard a great peer of this realm, 
and a learned, say, wien he lived, there was no king 
in Christendom had such a subject as Oxford. He 
came in with the Conqueror, earl ofGuynes ; shortly 
after the Conquest made great chamberlain of Eng- 
land, above years ago, by Henry I. the Conquer- 
or’s son, brother to Rufus ; by Maud the empress, 
earl of Oxford ; confirmed and approved by Henry 
Fitzempress, Henry II, Alberico comiti, so earl be- 
fore. 

* This great honour, this high and noble dignity, 
hath continued ever since in the remarkable surname 
of De Vere, by so many ages, descents, and genera- 
tions, as no other idenglane can produce such a peer 
in one and the self-same name and title. 1 find in all 
this length of time but two attainders of this noble 
family, and those in stormy and tempestuous times, 
when the government was unsettled and the kingdom 
in competition. 

“ T have laboured to make a covenant with myself 
that affection may not press upon judgment ; for I 
suppose there is no man that hath any apprehension 
of gentry or nobleness but his affection stands to the 
continuance of so noble a name and house, and would 
take hold of a twig or twine thread to upholdit; and 
yet time hath his revolution ; there must be a period 
and an end of all temporal things, finis rerum, an end 
of names, and dignities, and whatsoever is terrene, 
and why notof De Vere? For where is Bohun ? 
where is Mowbray ? where is Mortimer? nay, which 
is more and most of all, where is Plantagenet ? They 
are entombed in the urns and sepulchres of mortality ; 
and yet let the name and dignity of De Vere stand so 
long as it pleaseth God,” See Sir Robert Naunton’s 
Fragmenta Regalia. 
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end by sacrificing, without reluctance, to her own 
personal feelings, rights which had been long and 
fondly cherished by the people. The latter she con- 
tinued for awhile to wage, though in the character 
rather of a mediatrix between hostile factions than 
as a direct belligerent. Even this, however, ceased 
in the autumn of 1560, on the return of the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Mary to Edinburgh; and 
the troops which had hitherto served as auxiliaries, 
being recalled, England was at peace with all the 
world. 

The breaking out of civil commotions in France 
interrupted fora space this order of things ; when, 
in 1562, Elizabeth, in spite of her exalted opinions 
of the royal prerogative, scrupled not to assist the 
prince of Condé with men and money. Her inter- 
ference on that occasion was as little creditable 
in point of principle, as it proved unsatisfactory in 
its result ; for the opposite parties, composing their 
own differences, sacrificed without hesitation the 
interests of England :to those of their native coun- 
try. In 1564 hostilities were laid aside, on terms 
the very reverse of creditable to the English go- 
vernment ; but within the compass of six years we 
again find the two nations at variance. Elizabeth, 
assuming to herself the character of protector to 
the reformed faith, gave a favourable ear to the 
solicitations of the French huguenots, and sup- 
plied them, in 1569, if not with troops, at all events 
with treasure and military stores. The battle of 
Jarnac, however, fought March 14, 1570, put a 
stop to these troubles ; and the English sovereign, 
who had never avowedly broken through existing 
treaties, for the second time, successfully negotiat- 
ed peace. 

It is not necessary to detail at length the nume- 
rous plots and intrigues in which the English go- 
verriment became, from time to time, mixed up, for 
the purpose of furthering the progress of the refor- 
mation in all the catholic countries of Europe. 
Generally speaking, affairs were so managed as to 
keep the nation free from the hazard of actual war- 
fare ; but corps of volunteers were permitted to pass 
over, and ample sums of money were liberally 
dispersed. When the people of Belgium, however, 
determined to shake off the Spanish yoke, a bolder, 
and, in many respects, a more honourable policy, 
was adopted. Elizabeth openly espoused the cause 

of the insurgents. She refused, indeed, to accept 
the crown which the Belgians would have pressed 
upon her ; but she readily promised a subsidiary 
force of 6000 men, which she undertook to raise and 
maintain at her own charges ; yet, even here, her 
usual caution forsook not the maiden queen. It 
was expressly stipulated, that all the expenses in- 
curred should be repaid by the states, within five 
years after the restoration of tranquillity ; and the 
towns of Flushing and Brill, with the strong post 
of Rammikens, were demanded as pledges for the 
fulfilment of the treaty. 

On the 10th of December, 1585, the English 
army, under the command of Dudley earl of Lei- 
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cester, landed at Flushing. It consisted chiefly of 
infantry, of musketeers, and pikemen, with a few 
squadrons of horse; and there accompanied the 
leader a body of 500 gentlemen, who served at 
their own expense as volunteers. Francis de Vere, 
then in his thirty-first year, composed for a time 
one of this patrician band ; but, as he had deter- 
mined to adopt the army as a profession, he soon 
withdrew from a corps which seemed to be kept 
up as much for purposes of show as for active ser- 
vice, He now attached himself especially to the 
gallant sir Philip Sidney, and entered at once upon 
a career of peril and renown. Inthe many skir- 
mishes which took place during the summer of 1586 
De Vere bore a conspicuous part: he was present 
in the action near Greve, in Brabant ; he headed 
a party at the escalade of Avil, and witnessed the 
memorable battle of Warnsfield, where Sidney 
received his mortal wound. On each of these oc- 
casions he gave ample proof of cool and collected 
courage, though his rank was necessarily too 
subordinate to afford much scope for the display of 
military talent. In like manner, at the siege of 
Sluys, in 1587, his nameis connected with that ot 
sir Roger Williams, as contributing mainly to the 
determined obstinancy of the defence ; but it was 
not till the year following that his merits received 
their due reward, by raising him toa station of 
c nd and responsibility. As the history of 
De Vere, considered in the light of a military com- 
mander, may be said to commence from this date, 
it will be necessary to give a detailed account of 
the affair which fixed upon him the eyes both of 
his own countrymen and of prince Maurice. 

The war of Dutch independence had been waged 
with very unsatisfactory results, when, in the year 
1588, the duke of Parma advanced to the attack 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. Even then this town was 
justly accounted one of the strongest places in the 
Low Countries ; and being occupied by an Eng- 
lish garrison under lord Willoughby, the successor 
of Leicester, little apprehension was experienced 
as to the issue of the struggle. That no means of 
defence might, however, be neglected, lord Wil- 
loughby took possession of the island of Toretole 
as a military post. To the command of this im- 
portant station he nominated De Vere; and put- 
ting under his orders two companies of foot, which 
amounted in all to 150 men, he instructed him to 
maintain his ground to the last extremity. 

De Vere had not long held his honourable office 
when the duke of Parma, at the head of a nume- 
rous and well-appointed army, appeared before the 
place. He began his operations by a furious as- 
sault upon Toretole; but, though he employed in 
the service the very élite of his Spanish infantry, 
he waz repulsed with great slaughter. He did 
not renew the attempt, but, drawing a chain of 
posts around the town, gave out that he should 
trust to famine rather than to the sword. De 
Vere, perceiving that 'Toretole was no longer the 
post of danger, solicited and obtained the sanction 








of lord Willoughby to resign his command; and 
coming into the body of the place, took a part in 
all such operations as were esteemed best calculat- 
ed to harass and annoy the besiegers. 

There were two forts situated between the town 
and the river, of the most important of which the 
duke of Parma had made repeated attempts to ac- 
quire possession ; into this De Vere obtained per- 
mission to throw himself, nor did any great while 
elapse ere an opportunity was afforded him of 
performing there an exploit not unworthy of the 
future defender of Ostend. It chanced that in one 
of the affairs which were continually occurring, 
two Spanish officers were made prisoners. These 
persons being Jodged in the house of a burgher 
where an English soldier dwelt, made overtures, 
first to their host, and afterwards to the English- 
man, for the betrayal of the fort. They promised 
in the name of the duke of Parma large bribes ; 
and the other parties affecting to acquiesce in the 
proposal, the means of accomplishing -he desired 
end appeared alone to require consideration. But 
neither the burgher nor the Englishman were in 
reality traitors. ‘They communicated all that had 
passed to De Vere, and in their future proceedings 
they were guided entirely by his suggestions. 
That his own projects, moreover, might be the 
more readily forwarded, DeVere caused the guards 
to affect a negligence of which they were really 
not guilty. The Spanish officers were permitted 
to escape ; the supposed traitors ostentatiously 
conveying them beyond the walls, while, in due 
course of time, they likewise passed over disre- 
garded, if not unobserved by the garrison. Being 
carried before the duke of Parma, they entered 
with him into the same species of treaty in which 
they had already embarked with his subordinates. 
They received liberal presents, and still more 
liberal promises, in return for which they agreed 
to guide that night a division of troops to one of the 
gates, where, according to their statement, no 
watch was kept. Though well disposed to trust 
these his new allies, the duke of Parma took the 
precaution to fetter them with irons, and te place 
them between two troopers, to whom, in the hear- 
ing of the guides, strict orders were given that on 
the first appearance of treachery ihey should each 
despatch his man. In this order they proceeded ; 
a column of 3000 choice soldiers following, of 
whom a considerable proportion were officers; 
and as the gate was found to beopen, and the 
drawbridge down, the leading files entered with- 
out hesitation. But when about 500 only were 
across the ditch, the silence which had hitherto 
prevailed was suddenly broken: a gun from one 
of the bastions was fired; instantly the draw- 
bridge swung aloft, and the gates closing with a 
loud crash, the head was completely cut off from 
the rear of the column. 

The utter destruction of those caught in the 
snare was the work almost of amomept. Strong- 
ly reinforced from the body of the = De Vere 
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stood ready to receive them; and attacking them 
while yet bewildered by the consciousness that 
they were betrayed, he cut them to pieces, without 
loss to himself. In the mean while, the party 
without the walls were assailed by a murderous 
fire of large and small shot. Unable to retreat 
without a continued exposure to the same rough 
handling, they turned furiously upon their tor- 
mentors, and crossing the ditch, then empty of 
water, tore down the palisades, and made despe- 
rate efforts to mount the wall. Multitudes per- 
ished in the attempt; others gained the parapet 
only to fall by the hands of the defenders; and 
the returning tide swept away a still greater num- 
ber while struggling in the mud. ,In a word, the 
project by which the duke of Parma had hoped 
to make himself master of the redoubt not only 
failed, but failed under circumstances so dis- 


astrous, that a panic seized his whole army. The 


siege was in consequence raised, and “the con- 
queror in a thousand fields” precipitately retreat- 
ed. 

The eminent services of De Vere on this occa- 
sion were frankly acknowledged and promptly 
rewarded by lord Willoughby. He was honour- 
ed with the distinction of knighthood, and began 
from that time forth to exercise a marked influ- 
ence over the general conduct of the war. Dur- 
ing many months, it is indeed true that, on both 
sides, the contest languished. The duke of 
Parma, worn out with the fatigues of numerous 
campaigns, had scarcely retired to Spa, when he 
was called upon to serve in France against Hen- 
ry; while the States, exhausted by past exertions, 
found themselves in no condition to profit by the 
opportunity which his absence afforded. The 
consequence was, that while the allies kept aloof, 
satisfied to retain what they could, without being 
compelled to do so at the cannon’s mouth, count 
Mansfeldt, on whom the command of the Spanish 
forces devolved, spread himself, by very slow de- 
grees, over the face of the country, seldom attempt- 
ing any great or important conquest, yet by little 
and little adding something to the territory ac- 
quired by his predecessor. 


We have not been able to ascertain either the 


place or the manner in which sir Francis de Vere 
spent the winter of 1588. In the spring of 1589, 
however, we find him at the head of 600 English- 
‘men, acting under the immediate orders of prince 
Maurice, the general in chief of the Dutch forces. 
It was then that count Charles of Mansfeldt, after 
penetrating through Brabant, arrived on the south 
bank of the Waal: and throwing a portion of his 
troops into the Bommel Weert, made dispositions 
to occupy the island of Voorn. It was a post of 
great importance, inasmuch as it commanded the 
navigation both of the Maese and the Waal ; and 
hence its capture could not fail seriously to affect 
both the honour and interests of the states. Ne- 
vertheless count Maurice, having but 1500 men 
under his 7 and seeing himself threatened 
3 





by not less than 12,000, determined upon a re- 
treat. Before issuing orders, however, to this ef- 
fect, he repaired, together with count Hollock, the 
second in command, to the quarters of De Vere, 
in order to consult him touching the propriety of 
the measure. De Vere resolutely and unhesitating- 
ly condemned it. “Such a position ought not,” 
he said, “to be abandoned, except at the express 
command of the states-general ;” and, in the true 
spirit of chivalry, he offered himself to maintain 
it with his regiment of English alone. Prince 
Maurice was as much struck with the reasoning 
as with the devoted heroism of his ally. He rein- 
forced the English battalion with 200 Netherland- 
ers, thus increasing their effective strength to 800 
men; and leaving them to make what defence 
they could, drew off with the rest of his little 
army. é' 

Under the modest account given of this affair 
by De Vere himself, it is easy to perceive that he 
exercised, when left to his own resources, both 
the gallantry of the cavalier and the sagacity of 
the general. He employed his little corps night 
and day in throwing up intrenchments ; while he 
so disposed his artillery, of which he possessed a 
force great in proportion to his infantry, as to 
bring a cross fire upon every point liable to in- 
sult. The issue was, that Mansfeldt, after te- 
peatedly reconnoitring, abstained even from the 
hazard of an assault; and decamping suddenly, 
marched away to try the weight of his arms in 
other quarters, 

So decided a confirmation of the opinions which 
he had previously expressed, failed not to raise 
our countryman still higher than before in the es- 
timation of the states-general, by whom he was 
henceforth employed in numerous enterprises, 
each of which required a more than ordinary 
share both of courage and quickness. Within 
a few weeks after his gallant defence of Voorn, 
intelligence arrived at the Hague that Bergh, upon 
the Rhine, which had been for some time besieg- 
ed by th®marquis of Warrenbon, was suffering 
severely through a scarcity of provisions. The 
states had no army in the field worthy of the 
name. With an exhausted revenue, and a coun- 
try every were laid waste, the means both of rais- 
ing and supporting troops were wanting. They 
were, therefore, compelled to trust to the patriot- 
ism of the inhabitants of the towns, who made 
here and there efforts great beyond what might 
have been expected at their hands. Prince Mau- 
rice, it is indeed true, used more than common en- 
deavours to succour them ; and by dint of great 
exertions kept together such a force as might, on 
the coming of better times, form the nucleus round 
which to collect an army ; but in general the corps 
disposable for active enterprises came up, in point 
of numbers, scarcely to the strength of a modern 
brigade, certainly not of a division. They were, 
moreover, dispersed over the provinces, partly for 
the sake of lightening the commissariat, partly in 
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accordance with that selfish policy which renders 
confederate states careless of the general good, 
wherever their own seems to be at stake; and 
hence, as often as some pressing emergency arose, 
it could be met only by concentrating, at the mani- 
fest hazard of losing all while that process went 
on. The following account of the two-fold relief 
of Bergh will illustrate the truth of these observa- 
tions ; at the same time that it tends to place in a 
conspicuous point of view, both the talent and 
activity of De Vere :— 

On the 4th of June, De Vere received instruc- 
tions to march into ‘Guelderland, and to place 
himself with nine companies of English under 
the orders of count Meurs. On the 16th he ar- 
rived at Arnheim, the grand military depot for 
that part of the country, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to concert with the governor plans for the 
projected expedition. But ere these could be car- 
ried into execution, an accident occurred, which, 
happily for the people of Bergh, threw the com- 
mand into the hands of the English general. 
While count Meurs was superintending the re- 
moval of a quantity of gunpowder, an explosion 
took place, by which he was so severely injured 
that he survived only a few days; and the states 
immediately requested that De Vere would take 
entirely upon himself a charge which he was ori- 
ginally destined to share with another. Ambition 
and talent, it is said, particularly among military 
men, go for the most part together. De Vere 
needed few persuasions to prevail with him in a 
case where, though there might be great difficul- 
ties to be surmounted, there was the prize of high 
renown to be earned. He accepted the command 
without hesitation ; and reinforcing his own little 
corps with seven companies of infantry and 
twelve cornets or weak troops of cavalry, he 
made dispositions to penetrate, either by guile or 
force, through the enemy’s lines. 

Having completed his arrangements, De Vere 
set out in the direction of Caleti,a fort on the Rhine, 
built by Schenk*, immediately opposite to Rees. 
At this place, which was distant from Bergh five 
or six leagues, a number of carriages had been col- 
lected, all of which were laden with provisions and 
stores for the distressed garrison ; and though the 
intervening country was every where exposed, De 
Vere made no delay in transporting his convoy 
thither. He set out immediately after night-fall : 
and encouraging his men to more than common 
exertions, arrived in rear of the enemy’s lines just 
as the morning began to break. Without a mo- 
ment’s pause, his people, whom he had formed as 
they came up, were ordered to charge. They did 
so with such impetuosity, that the besiegers were 
at once swept aside; and the much-needed sup- 


* One of the most extraordinary adventurers that 
ever lived; a second Dugald Dalgetty, who fought on 
both sides with the same zeal, and never once violated 
an engagement even when passing from one party to 
another. 





plies were thrown into the place without the loss 
of a single wagon. Nor was this all: having 
scantily refreshed his men and horses, this indefa- 
tigable officer sallied forth from the very gate by 
which he had entered ; and once more cutting his 
way sword in hand through the guards of the 
trenches, retired, as he had come, to Caleti. 

The relief thus afforded to Bergh, though in the 
greatest degree seasonable, promised only to defer 
the evil day ; for within the compass of a fortnight, 
intelligence reached De Vere that the garrison 
was again as much distressed asever. He learned, 
at the same time, that reinforcements had joined 
the investing corps, and that count Mansfeldt 
himself was hourly expected with his victorious 
army from Brabant. De Vere felt that if the 
place were to be further stored at all, not a mo- 
ment ought to be lost in effecting the service: he 
accordingly communicated with the civil authori- 
ties of the province, and having received their sanc- 
tion to act as it might to himself appear most ex- 
pedient, he set about preparing for a second expe- 
dition. A few hours served to assemble and load 
his wagons ; a few hours. more to select and pro- 
perly equip the escort ; and on the following morn- 
ing he began his march towards the beleaguered 
town. 

On a former occasion De Vere had deceived his 
enemies by following both the longest and the 
most exposed route ; while, trusting more to ra- 
pidity of movement than to the weight of his co- 
lumn, he had adventured upon the enterprise with 
a very slender escort. Now, his mode of acting 
was different. Along the course of the river ran 
a path, rugged, indeed, and occasionally broken, 
which, as it approached Bergh, became shaggy 
with underwood, and here and there crossed by 
streams. By this path he resolved to march ; and 
though it would necessarily carry him within 
musket-shot of Loo, a castle or strong redoubt 
possessed by the Spaniards, he determined to effect 
his object in open day. His convoy consisted of 
about 500 English anc as many Dutch infantry, 
of 50 English cavalry, and 100 Netherlanders, as 
well as a couple of fieid pieces, and a considerable 
train of cars and surapter horses, with their drivers 
properly equipped. ‘These he distributed into an 
advanced guard, x main body, and a rear guard ; 


_ and placing the wagons in the centre between the 


Dutch and English infantry, the whole set for- 
ward, 

They had accomplished the greater part of their 
journey, and were already within a fw miles of 
Bergh, when, on approaching the wood near Loo, 
the advance found themselves suddenly galled by 
a fire of musketry from the thickets. At the same 
moment the enemy were seen to pour from the 
fort in such numbers, as to leave no doubt of the 
presence of a force very superior to that of the or- 
dinary garrison ; while their style of movement 
indicated a disposition not so much to intercept, 
as to close upon the convoy so nme it should 
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become entangled in the wood. De Vere instant- 
ly reinforced his advanced guard with the larger 
portion of his musketeers: these he directed to 
drive in the enemy’s skirmishers from the edge 
of the defile; while the pikemen pressing on 
should clear the lane itself, and open a secure road 
both for the cavalry and baggage. The muske- 
teers fought bravely ; they not only cleared the 
thickets, but pushed back the Spaniards upon the 
castle itself: while the Dutch troops, marching at 
a brisk pace, plunged into the narrow defile. 
They were followed at a long interval by the wa- 
gons and carmen: these again were succeeded 
by the mass of the English; the troop of 50 
horsemen moving behind the foot ; while De Vere 
himself brought up the rear with 100 pikemen, 
and the most expert marksmen collected from the 
skirmishers. 

These dispositions were scarcely completed, 
when the Spanish musketeers, increased to the 
number of 500, once more assailed the convoy. 
De Vere met them with his gallant rear guard, 
and, after a good deal of firing, beat them back ; 
but the defile being long and tangled, he could not 
venture to pursue his advantage. He contented 
himself, therefore, with pressing them a second 
time into the open country, after which he with- 
drew at a quick step. But he had not yet travers- 
ed half the defile when a shout arose in his rear, 
—a sufficient indication that a third attack was 
arranged. De Vere had kept with himself six 
drummers and several trumpeters. While he 
directed his men to continue their march, he 
caused these to halt and to sound a charge with 
all their might ; and, simple as the stratagem may 
appear when thus described, it produced on this, 
as on many other occasions, the desired effect. 
The shouts of the pursuers ceased ; they halted, 
formed up, and stood to receive the anticipated 
shock, thus enabling the English to gain upon 
them a space which was not afterwards lost. In a 
word, the defile was threaded, and the open coun- 
try attained, without any loss on the part of the 
convoy. 

The wood trom which the English had just 
emerged was low and scraggy, the ground rising 
somewhat abruptly at the farther side. From this 
elevation De Vere now looked back, and beheld 
a dense mass of troops, musketeers and pikemen, 
supported by many squadrons of cavalry, in hot 
and reckless pursuit. He felt that to be over- 
taken in a wide and arid plain by numbers so su- 
perior, would expose his detachment to certain de- 
struction. Encumbered with baggage, moreover, 
and somewhat disordered by their late march, he 
could not hope to draw off in time ; he determin- 
ed, therefore, like a stag closely run, to stand at 
bay. A select body of pikemen were promptly 
formed at the gorge of the defile, along which the 
two pieces of cannon were laid : .clouds of mus- 
keteers were thrown on either flank, and advanc- 
ed within the copse ; while te rest received in- 
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structions to wheel up asa support ; the cavalry 
alone protecting the wagons on their route. And 
high time it was that these dispositions should be 
made, for the advance of the enemy, consisting of 
200 pikemen, was already at hand. 

The Spaniards, seeing the bold front assumed 
by De Vere, halted: they had felt the weight of 
his prowess before, and appeared to doubt the 
prudence of again abiding the trial. This apparent 
irresolution on their part gave confidence to the 
English, of whom their leader confesses that some 
were at first amazed ; and De Vere cheering them 
on, they advanced boldly “to the push of pike,” 
At the same moment the musketeers, throwing in 
their fire, gradually overlapped each flank of the 
enemy’s column, The Spaniards recoiled, and 
began seriously to waver, when De Vere’s horse, 
killed by the blow of a pike, fell under him: he 
lay helpless and encumbered in the midst of the 
fray, one party struggling to despatch, the other to 
protect him ; till after receiving a wound in the 
leg, together with several thrusts through his 
clothes, his people succeeded in extricating him 
from his perilous situation. He rose with some 
difficulty, for his wound was severe ; but well 
aware that the present was not amoment at which 
to consult his own convenience, he rallied all his 
strength and aggin led his pikemen forward. The 
enemy retreated for a while in good order, facing 
about from time to time; but at last a panic 
seized them and they fled. Now, then, were the En- 
glish urged on by their own impetuosity, in a man- 
ner which it required all the management of their 
leader to restrain : they kept their ranks, however, 
with great steadiness ; and falling fiercely upon a 
second column, disheartened by the rout of their 
advance, broke it at a rush. It was to no purpose 
that a body of 500 cavalry strove either to force 
back their own infantry, or to check the English. 
Hemmed in on either hand by the thickets, they 
could offer no front to De Vere, who plied them 
with his pikes, till he compelled the troopers to 
abandon their horses, and escape as they best 
could on foot. Finally, a dense column of not less 
than 2000 Neapolitans, who brought up the rear, 
dispersed as soon as they beheld the gleaming of 
the English arms ; and a handful of men, who 
began the battle under the impression that they 
fought for safety, remained conquerors over an 
army ten times more than th Ives. 

Out of the total force of 1300 men, which ac- 
companied him from Bergh, De Vere brought into 
action that day not more than 400. These were 
exclusively English ; and they did their duty so 
effectually, that they slew upwards of 800 of their 
assailants, Yet is the victory, romantic as we 
must acknowledge it to be, sufficiently explicable 
on scientific principles. De Vere made admirable 
use of all his arms. He seized and kept an ad- 
vantage of position, which prevented the enemy 
from opposing to him, at any moment, a front more 
extended than his own ; while he followed up his 
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first success with a promptitude which left no lei- 
eure for recovery. Yet he was not hurried, by the 
excitement of victory, into any rash or headstrong 
movement. On the contrary, his men were not 
only kept from straggling,—a matter of somewhat 
difficult accomplishment when following a broken 
enemy,—but the pursuit itself was arrested just 
where prudence required—on a bridge which cross- 
ed a stream at the skirt of the wood. Thus was 
the first advantage gained by personal prowess, 
preserved throughout by caution and skill ; quali- 
ties in which it must be confessed that his oppo- 
nents exhibited a deplorable deficiency. 

Having rested his men in the position just allud- 
ed to, and collected a considerable booty in horses, 
standards, and other warlike trophies, De Vere, as 
soon as night set in, resumed his line of march. 
No further attempt was made to molest him. He 
found his convoy halted about half way between 
the gorge of the defile and the town, and the whole 
entered in triumph amid the blaze of lighted torches, 
But even now only half his difficulties were sur- 
mounted. It was not intended that his people 
should remain in Bergh, thus eating up the sup- 
plies which themselves had brought, while the pri- 
soners assured him that an army of 14,000 men 
would oppose every endeavour to escape. De 
Vere, with his usual energy, set both moral hazard 
and personal inconvenience at defiance. Though 
suffering severely from his wound, he mustered 
his people at an early hour the following morning, 
and, under cover of a thick fog, quitted the town, 
The happiest results attended him on the present 
occasion. By again varying his route, he contriv- 
ed to escape all molestation from the enemy, of 
whom a troop of horse alone showed themselves 
at a distance ; and carrying his wounded in the 
empty wagons, he arrived safely at his original 
station, to the astonishment of the civil authorities, 
and the admiration of the general in chief. 

De Vere seems not to have found any other con- 
venient field for the display of his military talent, 
till the summer succeeding that which witnessed 
the services just described. Then it was, that the 
castle of Litkenhooven being closely invested, he 
was directed to throw supplies into it,as he hed 
done before into Bergh. His force, on this occa- 
sion, amounted to 800 foot and 500 horse, of which 
a considerable proportion were English; but of 
artillery he had not a single piece, and in intrench- 
ing tools he was wretchedly deficient. Marching 
with great celerity, and not less caution,—his ob- 
ject being to surprise the besiegers, if practicable,— 
he arrived one morning, just as the dawn began 
to break, in the vicinity of the lines. To his 
great astonishment he found them deserted ; but 
the enemy had erected a redoubt,which command- 
ed the approach to Litkenhooven, where, to use 
his own quaint but expressive language, “they 
had left a good store of men.” One of two modes 
of proceeding was now presented to him: either 
he must reduce this redoubt, which was “ raised 





of a good height with earth,” and surmounted by 
gabions of ample dimensions—and that, in the ab- 
sence of cannon with which to breach, or of lad- 
ders to aid in the attack ; or he must return, leav- 
ing unattained the object for the accomplishment 
of which he had been especially appointed. De 
Vere was not a man to take counsel of prudence 
where he believed that honour was at hazard. 
He determined upon giving the assault; and the 
arrangements which he made were in every re- 
spect such as became the proud name that alrea- 
dy attached to him. After summoning the place, 
and receiving a positive refusal, he divided his 
little corps into eight bands, allotting two to the 
attack of each angle ; though the reserves were 
instructed on no account tomove till they should 
receive a signal by beat of drum. This done, he 
commanded the storming parties to advance; 
which rushed on with great hardihood, and strove, 
but without effect, te surmount the rampart. 
Having waited till he saw that their ardour began 
to cool, and that the garrison had nearly expended 
their ready ammunition, De Vere gave the signal 
to the reserve, which bearing down all opposition, 
entered the redoubt pell-mell. Three hundred 
and fifty Spaniards fell in this attack ; while the 
loss on the part of the English exceeded not eighty. 

Having thus delivered Litkenhooven from the 
inconveniences of a blockade, De Vere refreshed 
his men ; after which he began his march home- 
wards through the county of Cleves. While 
prosecuting this journey, he learned that Burick, 
on the Rhine, with the fort adjoining, had been 
surprised ; and he resolved to hazard something 
for theirrecovery. ‘There was no difficulty what- 
ever in penetrating into Burick, for the town was 
slenderly guarded; but the citadel being capa- 
cious, and provided with a competent garrison, it 
appeared a hazardous matter to attempt its reduc- 
tion. Nevertheless the attempt was made that 
very night. Ladders having been hastily con- 
structed, were planted soon after dark, and the 
men rushed to the assault with their usual intre- 
pidity : but the wood proved unsound, the ladders 
gave way, and the attack every where failed. 
Nothing daunted by this repulse, De Vere renew- 
ed the escalade on the following evening. Once 
more he was unfortunate. Notwithstanding the 
utmost exertions of the men, —“ the shot having 
order, when they came to the top of the ladders, 
not to enter, but taking the top of the wall for a 
breast and safeguard, to shoote at the enemic 
fighting at the workside, and standing in the hol- 
low of the bulwark, till the same was cleared of 
defendants,” —this attack likewise failed. Day 
dawned ere the troops could establish themselves 
on the ramparts; and a fire was opened upon 
them both in front and flank, which no patience 
could endure. They precipitately retreated, 
carrying their ladders along with them, and sought 
shelter in the town. 

Irritated rather than disheartened by this second 
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repulse, De Vere gave orders that fresh ladders 
should be prepared, and made ready to renew the 
assault as soon as darkness should return. It is 
not very easy to determine how the affair might 
have terminated, had the courage of the governor 
been equal to his means of defence; but the arri- 
val of a messenger to propose terms of surrender 
obviated the necessity of a third attack. The fort 
was given up; and the garrison, which in point of 
numbers fell not short of the assailing army, 
marched, with arms and baggage, to join count 
Mansfeldt. 

De Vere was not permitted to linger long in 
Burick ; for the duke of Parma having returned, 
prince Maurice began to concentrate his divisions, 
and the English received orders to take post at 
Deesburgh. They were thus situated, when a 
confidential despatch announced to them that the 
prince intended to invest Zutphen ; De Vere was 
at the same time requested to push forward with 
his own corps, for the purpose of sweeping the 
country of its cattle and forage, and straitening 
the garrison ; and he executed the order not only 
with effect, but aftera manner peculiarto him- 
self. Adjoining to the town stood a strong fort, 
the possession of which promised materially to for- 
ward the siege ; but which, on a former occasion, 
had cost Leicester a heavy loss ere he succeeded 
in reducing it. Of this De Vere resolved to make 
himself master, and he fell upon the following 
expedient for the purpose :—Having chosen a good 
number of lusty and hardy young soldiers, the 
most of whom he apparelled like the countrywo- 
men of those parts, the rest like the men, he sent 
them forward, carrying baskets on their backs, 
and pistols and daggers under their aprons. They 
travelled in groups of two and three together, till 
they arrived about dawn at the river, where close 
beside the gate of the fort, they sat down as if 
waiting for the arrival of a ferry boat. No sus- 
picion that they were other than they appeared 
arose among the garrison: they opened the gate 
as usual, let down the bridge, and went-forth in 
numbers to converse with the supposed country- 
people, who ran forward with loud Jaughter, as 
if to meet them, till they had gained the covered 
way; they then drew their weapons, seized the 
guard, and maintained themselves in the archway 
till a body of troops, which had been moved silent- 
ly to their support, arrived. Thus was the castle 
taken; while Zutphen, which depended upon it 
as a principal bulwark, surrendered after a very 
feeble resistance. 

Zutphen having fallen, and Deventer opened 
its gates, prince Maurice, followed by the English 
under De Vere, marched into Friesland, where he 
employed himself during some time in the reduc- 
tion of numerous fortified places. ‘In his career of 
conquest he was suddenly interrupted by an urgent 
message from the states-general, who, hearing that 
the duke of Parma had penetrated into the Beltow, 
one of the large islands formed by the rivers Rhine 





and Waal, hastily recalled him. He hurried 
back to Arnheim, where the states were assem- 
bled ; and finding that the duke of Parma had ae- 
tually formed the siege of Kosenburg, a castle 
which protects the ferry of Nimeguen, he crossed 
the Rhine with the intention of making the most 
of such opportunities as might occur. His own 
expectations, however, seem not to have extended 
far: though there was little disparity in point of 
numbers between the two armies, Maurice not 
only respected the great talents of the duke of 
Parma, but looked upon the position which he had 
assumed as absolutely unassailable; and hence the 
forward movement was made rather to satisfy the 


minds of his own government, than with any hope. 


that either Kosenburg or Nimeguen could be 
saved. Widely different were the views and an- 
icipations of De Vere. Full of ardour and enter- 
prise, he devoted night and day to the observing 
of the enemy’s dispositions and the forming of 
plans; nor did any great while elapse ere the lat- 
ter were brought to bear in a manner not less 
satisfactory to the states than creditable to their 
deviser. 

The hostile armies lay at this time within four 
or five English miles of each other, the one spread- 
ing along the right bank of the Waal, the other 
over the left bank of the Rhine. Two roads of 
ordinary communication between Nimeguen and 
Arnheim led directly from camp to camp; the one 
a narrow and elevated causeway, the other broader 
and sunken amid swamps. They were both 
hemmed in by woods and marshes, the latter of 
which were in winter impassable ; and they united 
into one at the distance of about half a mile from 
the head-quarters of the Dutch camp. It had not 
escaped the observation of De Vere, that the 
enemy appeared particularly jealous of the com- 
mand of these roads; not a patrol could be sent 
out from prince Maurice’s lines which they failed 
to beat back ; and more than once their cavalry 
had pursued the fugitives up to the very outposts. 
De Vere proposed to turn this jealousy to good 
account; and having explained his scheme to the 
general in chief, and received his highness’s sanc- 
tion, he proceeded without delay to carry it into 
execution. 

Something more than half way between the two 
camps, the lower and more circuitous road was 
bisected by a stream, across which a bridge was 
thrown; on either side, the thickets were more 
than ordinarily close, furnishing admirable cover 
for infantry, at the same time that they were 
wholly impervious to horse. Towards this post 
De Vere led his English division, consisting of 
1200 foot and 500 cavalry ; and having reached 
it a little before dawn, he distributed his people 
as follows :—One half of the infantry he halted in 
a woody fen a quarter of a mile in rear of the 
bridge, the other half he threw into the coverts on 
each side of the bridge itself; while the whole of 
the cavalry, with the exception of 200 of the best 
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mounted, he drew up on the road in communica- ; ed the duke of Parma with serious alarm. Up- 


tion with his more remote ambuscade. These 200 
light horse, again, were sent on with orders to 
drive back the enemy’s cavalry pickets upon the 
main guard of infantry, and then, after securing as 
many prisoners as possible, tg retire: if promptly 
followed, they were to come in at speed ; if other- 
wise, they were to march at a foot pace; making 
in either case no halt till they should have passed 
the most forward of the concealed battalions. All 
this, it will be seen, was done under the expecta- 
tion that the enemy would follow the retreating 
horsemen with cavalry alone, of whom, cooped up 
in a narrow lane between two bodies of pikemen, 
and mowed down from either flank by a musketry 
fire, a very satisfactory account might be given; 
but De Vere was not so blinded by his own hopes 
or wishes as to leave other precautionary measures 
neglected. He felt that the enemy might take him 
in his own snare, were the elevated causeway left 
unguarded: he therefore requested prince Mau- 
rice to occupy the post of junction in force ; while 
he himself stood ready, in the event of his troopers 
returning unpursued, to fall back without delay 
upon his support. 

In every respect the event justified these soldier- 
like calculations. De Vere’s cavalry returned at 
a foot pace; and, without the loss of a moment, 
he broke up from his ambuscade, and marched 
back to the spot where the two roads met. He 
had just time to throw his infantry under the 
screen of some brushwood considerably in ad- 
vance of prince Maurice’s line, when certain vi- 
dettes came galloping from the front with intel- 
ligence that a large body of the duke of Parma’s 
horse were advancing. Prince Maurice had 
brought to the front about 800 cavaliers, full of 
courage, and anxious to exhibit their prowess. 
These no sooner heard of the approach of the ene- 
my, than they set all subordination at defiance, 
and in direct opposition to the entreaties both of 
De Vere and of their own chief, they rushed for- 
ward to meet them. As they passed in great 
confusion, De Vere observed to his officers, “ that 
they would return faster than they went ;” nor 
was he deceived in this anticipation. ‘Their fierce 
but disorderly charge being met by men not less 
brave, and more steady than themselves, totally 
failed ; and in ten minutes they came pouring 
back, “ with the enemy at their heels laying on 
them.” ‘Though vexed at the partial frustration 
of his plan, De Vere, made no delay in retrieving 
the fortune of theday. The enemy were permit- 
ted to continue the pursuit till their impetuosity 
carried them within a few feet of the infantry, 
when, on a given signal, both musketeers and 
pikemen furiously assailed them. Their loss, in the 
space of a few moments, was tremendous ; in- 
deed, the mere fragments of this his choicest ca- 
valry corps ever returned to the duke of Parma’s 
camp. The result of this skirmish (for such 
alone in these days would it be reckoned) affect- 





wards of 500 of his best men were taken, besides 
several officers of rank and distinction ; while the 
enterprising spirit in which the affair had originat- 
ed, appeared to him capable of executing other 
and still more daring devices, He instantly rais- 
ed the siege ; and passing the Waal a few miles 
above Nimeguen, retreated “ with more dishonour 
than in any action that he had undertaken in these 
warres,” 

From the year 1591, when the above exploit was 
performed, up to 1596, there is a blank in the per- 
sonal history of sir Francis de Vere. All that we 
know concerning him is, that in 1592 he was elect- 
ed member of parliament for the borough of Leo- 
minster ; but whether he devoted any portion of 
his time to the discharge of his duties as a states- 
man, our researches have not enabled us to ascer- 
tain. Judging from the character of the man, 
however, we are enclined to believe that so long 
as there was honour to be acquired in the field, no 
consideration whatever would induce him to aban- 
don it ; and hence we lean to the opinion that he 
took a share in all the varied operations which 
went on throughout this interval in the Low Coun- 
tries. Be this, however, as it may, it is certain 
that he still continued in the service of the states ; 
and that when the celebrated expedition against 
Cadiz was determined on by Elizabeth’s ministers, 
he was recalled from the Low Countries for the 
purpose of joining it. 

Every reader of history is aware that, in the 
month of March, 1596, the archduke Albert, car- 
dinal of Austria who had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the Spanish Netherlands, under the pre- 
tence of raising the siege of La Fere, sat down, 
after a sudden and unexpected march, with 15,000 
men, before Calais. Alarmed by the prospect 
which the reduction of that place held out, Eliza- 
beth exhibited every inclination to succour it; 
though her extreme desire, to re-annex it to the 
English crown induced her to stipulate with the 
French monarch for terms to which he scorned 
to accede. The consequence was, that a good 
deal of unnecessary delay occurred ; and that De 
Vere, who had been commanded to carry a squa- 
dron filled with troops to Boulogne, whence he 
was to proceed with reinforcements to Calais, 
reached his place of rendezvous only in time to 
Jearn that the citadel had already surrendered. 
Upon this, sir Francis crossed the channel to Do- 
ver, where he found a numerous fleet waiting for 
a fair wind, in order to proceed against some point 
on the coast of Spain. 

The expedition in question originated, as every 
body knows, in the suggestions of lord Howard 
of Effingham, high admiral of England. Hold- 
ing at nought the timid policy which prompted his 
mistress to husband her resources for defensive 
war, he urged the prudence as well as the glory 
of attacking the enemy in his own ports ; and he 
at length sueceeded, in spite of a eee of 
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Burleigh, in wringing from Elizabeth a reluctant 
consent. Fifteen thousand men were accordingly 
directed to assemble at Plymouth, for the convey- 
ance of which a fleet of 150 sail was prepared, 
and to the command of each department some of 
the most illustrious officers of the day were set 
apart. Lord Howard himself, assisted by sir 
Walter Raleigh, assumed the guidance of the 
fleet ; the land forces were headed by the gallant 
earl of Essex ; while sir Francis de Vere was no- 
minated to the rank of lieutenant-general, with the 
proud title of lord Martial. It is characteristic of 
the age, however, when, as yet the distinctions 
between the two services were little recognised, 
that the generals commanded not only single ships, 
but whole squadrons; and that the admirals 
claimed, as their natural right, to direct the move- 
ments of the troops on shore. Thus we find Es- 
sex, when afloat, assuming the guidance of a 
squadron ; De Vere acting as vice-admiral under 
him ; while Raleith was prevailed upon, though 
not without considerable difficulty, to take rank 
even in the army only below De Vere. 

These arrangements being completed, the fleet 
weighed anchor ; Essex taking his passage in the 
ship of the lieutenant-general, that he might profit 
by the conversation of one whose knowledge in 
military matters stood, as it deserved to stand, at 
the highest. ‘Two days’ sailing carried them only 
to Rye; a tedious and very inconvenient naviga- 
tion ; because the troops, though doubtless assem- 
bled, could not be expected to be in a state forim- 
mediate service, seeing that there were no experi- 
enced officers on the spot to prepare them. To 
hinder the necessity of further delay after the fleet 
should have arrived at the place of rendezvous, De 
Vere was landed here. He hastened by the short- 
est route to Plymouth; and used such diligence 
in training and providing for the comforts of the 
men, that when the day of embarkation came, eve- 
ty thing like bustle was avoided. Nor was this 
all: while the embarkation went on, sir Francis 
persuaded the commander in chief to draw up a 
written code of regulations, by which all questions 
touching precedency should be determined; and 
every officer no matter what his rank might be, fur- 
nished with an infallible guide to his duty. 

On the 10th of June this powerful armament 
put to sea, and on the Ist of July arrived at the 
mouth of Cadiz bay. The shipping cast anchor 
as close to the promontory of St. Sebastian as the 
shoal water would allow, and immediately swung 
their boats overboard with the avowed intention of 
landing. After a good deal of consultation, how- 
ever, during which the generals assembled in one 
ship, the admirals in another, and sir Walter Ra- 
leigh passed toand fro between them, it was finally 
determined that the entrance to the bay shou!d 
first of all be forced, and the Spanish fleet, which 
to the number of 50 sail lay across, be driven from 
its moorings. De Vere, eager to lead the way on 
one element as he had ever done on the other, in- 





stantly cut his cable. The whole of that night he 
beat off and on, seldom passing beyond long gun- 
shot from the enemy ; and hence, when the sig- 
nal to engage was made on the following morn- 
ing, no man obeyed it more promptly than he. 
We cannot pause to describe an action, the details 
of which belong rather to the naval than the mili- 
tary history of England: it is sufficient to observe, 
that it ended in the total defeat of the Spaniards ; 
and that, in contributing to the accomplishment 
of that end, De Vere exhibited the same reckless 
gallantry which distinguished him on all similar 
occasions. 

Many of the enemy’s vessels being driven on 
shore, some burnt, and some taken, it was deter- 
mined by the generals to leave the remainder to 
the disposal of the seamen ; while they themselves, 
at the head of their land forces, should disembark. 
The landing isquaintly but graphically described 
by De Vere in his Commentaries : —“ On the right 
hand, in an event front, with a competent distance 
betwixt the boats, were ranged the two regiments 
first named*, the other threet on the left ; so that 
every regiment and company of men were sorted to- 
gether with their colonels and chief officers in nim- 
ble pinnaces, some in the head of the boats, some 
at stern, to keep good order. The general him- 
self, with his boat, in which it pleased him to have 
me attend him, and some other boatful of gentle- 
men adventurers and choice men to attend his per- 
son, moved a pretty distance before the rest, whom 
at asignal given with a drum from his boat, the 
rest were to follow according to the measure and 
time of the sound of the said drum, which they 
were to observe in the dashing of their oars; and 
to that end there was a general silence, as well of 
warlike instruments as otherwise; which order 
being duly followed, the troops came altogether to 
the shore and were landed, and several regiments 
embattled at an instant without any encounter at 
all; the Spaniards, who the day before had show- 
ed themselves with troops of horse and foot on that 
part as resolved to impeach our landing being 
clear, returned towards the town.” 

The point at which this disembarkation was 
effected is described by De Vere as “lying be- 
tween Purital and Cadiz ;” in other words, the 
troops made good their landing a mile and a half 
to the eastward of the city, and half that distance 
from the narrow neck of land which connects one 
portion of the Isle of Leon with the other. The 
town being strongly fortified with walls which ex- 
tended from sea to ‘sea, and not more than 2000 
men having as yet gained the shore, it was deem- 
ed imprudent to attempt any thing further than 
the occupation of-a convenient ground on which 
to establish an encampment. But as the column 
advanced into the interior, a bolder policy was 


* Essex’s regiment and his own, 
} Those of sir Christopher Blunt, sir Thomas Ger- 
rard, and sir Conniers Clifford. 
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adopted, of which De Vere is confessed on all 
hands to have been the instigator. Perceiving 
crowds of people—some on foot, others on horse- 
back—to pass from the island into the town, by a 
road which skirted the opposite side of the pro- 
montory, De Vere suggested the propriety of cut- 
ting off this line of communication by occupying 
the tongue with a portion of the English troops. 
Essex, without a moment’s delay, followed the 
recommendation. Sir Conniers Clifford, at the 
head of three regiments, was despatched on this 
service ; while the rest, amounting in all to some- 
thing less then 1000 men, drew on with Essex and 
De Vere at their head. ' 

As they approached, the Spaniards were seen 
ranged in battle array without the ditch, “ with 
cornets and ensigns displayed, and thrusting out 
some loose horse and foot, as it were, to provoke 
a skirmish.” No expectation had hitherto been 
nourished that a place of such importance could 
be reduced, except by the regular process of siege ; 
but De Vere, so soon as he “marked their fa- 
shion,” conceived hope of a speedier gaining the 
town than they intended. “ These men,” said he 
to lord Essex, “ now standing in battel before the 
ditch, will show and make the way for us into the 
town this night, ifthey be well handled ;” and 
the mode of “handling them well” he was not 
slow in propounding. The entire management 
of the business was in consequence committed to 
him ; and the perfect success which attended his 
mancuvres afforded the best testimony to the 
judgment in which they originated. 

The approach to Cadiz in this direction was 
then, and to a certain extent continues still, to lead 
through the midst of a succession of sandy hillocks, 
well adapted to the purpose of concealing small 
bodies of troops, though quite inadequate to mask 
the movements of large columns. De Vere told off 
his little corps into three divisions ; one consist- 
ing of 200, another of 300, and the third of 400 or 
perhaps 500 men. The first, led on by sir John 
Wingiield, was directed to push boldly upon the 
Spaniards, and to engage them in a hasty skir- 
mish ; the second, under the orders of sir Matthew 
Morgan, was commanded to follow the advance 
at a moderate interval, but noton any account 
whatever to close to its front till the convenient 
moment should arrive ; while the third and last, 
acting entirely as a reserve, was kept well in hand 
under the immediate guidance of Essex and De 
Vere. When each officer had fully learned his 
part, the advanced guard, if it may be so termed, 
pushed on. They were immediately and furious- 
ly attacked, as De Vere had anticipated ; and re- 
treating in apparent confusion, drew the Span- 
iards after them till they reached a little hillock be- 
hind which Morgan lay concealed. Instantly 
Morgan's corps charged ; upon which the garrison, 
like men taken by surprise, fled with a degree of 
precipitation which rendered them quite incapa- 
ble of rallying even under the guns ofthe town ; 
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they plunged into the ditch, which, though deep 
and wide, was dry ; they scrambled as they best 
could up the face of the unscarped rampart, and 
they were promptly followed in both movements 
by the English, to whom the probability of such 
an occurrence had been distinctly explained. In 
the mean time the reserve,moving briskly forward, 
had thrown themselves likewise into the fosse. 
While a portion aided their comradesin sealing the 
main wall, a small bui select band, under an officer 
of tried courage, moved silently along the ditch 
till they came to a place destitute of guards, though 
more than ordinarily accessible. Through this 
they made good their entrance ; and advancing 
boldly towards the scene of action, they speedily 
cleared the rampart of its defenders. Pell-mell 
the assailants now rushed in ; all order and con- 
trol was lost.on one side as well as on the other ; 
and the battle raged hand to hand from one street 
to another,till the market-place was finally gained. 

Of this inevitable consequence to an assault 
thus conducted, De Vere hed not been regardless, 
With the coolness and discretion which gave a 
tone to his bravery, he had hitherto kept aloof, 
holding about himself a compact band of 300 
men; he now moved these forward in dense ar- 
ray; and meeting stragglers only, he bore down 
all opposition even where the weight of numbers 
was decidedly against him. He stormed and 
took the town hall, into whicha considerable body 
of the garrison had thrown themselves; he com- 
pelled a still more numerous force to surrender in 
the abbey of St. Francis; and he so alarmed a 
battalion which had shut themselves up in fort St. 
Philip, that they agreed, when summoned, to open 
the gates, Thus by his good conduct was a con- 
quest secured, the first attainment of which may 
he traced to his gallantry ; for, except the battalion 
which immediately followed himself,there were not 
within ten minutes from the assault,forty men inone 
mass throughout the entire compass of the city. 

Of the praiseworthy forbearance exercised on 
this occasion by the conquerors,—a virtue the 
more to be commended, because in those days it 
was rare,—there are few of our readers who can 
be ignorant. A contribution was, indeed, levied 
upon the inhabitants, and a considerable booty 
acquired, chiefly by the plunder of public proper- 
ty ; but not a single life was taken in cold blood, 
nor had a single female to complain that she had 
suffered violence or insult from an English sol- 
dier. ‘The women were, on the contrary, sent un- 
der a guard to a place of safety ; while the men, 
after giving security for their ransom, were. to the 
number of 5000 or 6000, dismissed, A difference 
of opinion now arose among the leaders of the 
English host, touching the uses to which their vie- 
tory ought to be turned. De Vere insisted upon 
the good policy of retaining the town, and offered 
with 4000 men to defend it against all the power of 
Spain*: but his opinion was over-ruled ; and it 

* By our historians in general, the desire of keep- 
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was determined in the end to withdraw, after 
burning the houses, and, as far as might be prac- 

ticable, dismantling the walls. Cadiz was in con- 

sequence reduced to a heap of ashes; and the 

artillery, with as many stores as were judged 

worthy of removal, being carried on board of 

ship, the troops leisurely re-embarked.* 

While the land forces were thus acquiring both 
honour and profit, the seamen, by some strange 
oversight, permitted the enemy to set fire to a 
fleet of richly laden galleys, which they had pre- 
viously run on shore. Chagrined at the malad- 
venture, the admiral now proposed that the arma- 
ment should cruise in search of the West India 
fleet, the arrival of which on the coast of Spain 
might be hourly expected ; but a scarcity of pro- 
visions, to which all maritime expeditions were 
then cruelly liable, compelled the generals to re- 
fuse their assent. It was, therefore, arranged that 
they should steer for England; but that they 
should not neglect any favourable opportunity 
which might offer, while passing along the coast, 
toharass and distress the enemy. In accordance 
with this arrangement, a descent took place in 
the bay below Ferrol; and the town, as well as 
the whole country adjacent, suffered military exe- 
cution. An attempt was made to perform a like 
exploit in a district adjoining ; but the wind blow- 
ing violently on shore, it was abandoned, and the 
homeward voyage undertaken in earnest. Final- 
ly, about the middle of August, the troops disem- 
barked at the Downs, near Sandwich, and were, 
after the fashion of the times, when standing ar- 
mies were unknown, immediately disbanded. 
De Vere’s regiments, which he had brought with 
him from the Low Countries, being sent back to 
their original station ; the remainder, which had 
been gathered together for this expedition alone, 
were dismissed to their own homes. 

Having spent some of the winter months at 
court,—an event of rare occurrence in the life of 
this gallant soldier,—De Vere returned to the Low 
Countries; where he was scarcely established, 
when he received the queen’s commands to re- 
pair to England. A new expedition for the cap- 
ture of the Spanish West India fleet had been re- 
solved upon ; and De Vere was invited to lend the 
aid of his talents towards the accomplishment of 


ing Cadiz is almost invariably attributed to Essex. 
Perhaps his sentiments might accord with those of 
De Vere, but that the proposal to hold the place, as 
stated in the text, came from De Vere, and from him 
alone, we have the best authority for asserting. See 
his Commentaries, p. 42. 

* Cadiz, though garrisoned by upwards of 5000 
men, was taken by less than 1000; for the second di- 
vision did not arrive till all opposition had ceased ; 
and Conniers’ corps, having marched too far to the 
rear, came not up till late next day. Sir Francis De 
Vere informs us that “ he got three prisoners on the 
occasion worth 10,000 ducats ; one a churchman and 
president of the contradutation of the Indies, the 
others two ancient knights.” The practice by which 
individuals were permitted to ransom their own pri- 
soners was not as yct, therefore, abandoned, 
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so desirable an undertaking. His treatment on 
this occasion, was not, however, such as an ofli- 
cer of his experience and character might have 
fairly expected. In the attack upon Cadiz he had 
served as lieutenant-general,—an office to which 
the honorary distinction of lord marshal was usu- 
ally attachec : he now found that lord Mountjoy 
had received the former appointment; whether by 
the express desire of the queen, or the solicitations 
of Essex, he was left to form his own conjecture. 
De Vere conducted himself under the slight,—for 
such it unquestionably was,—in the best spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism. Disdaining to hide his 
sentiments from Essex, he declined the empty 
dignity of marshal, which the latter, as a salve to 
his wounded pride, would have thrust upon him; 
and, without concealing that he felt himself ag- 
grieved, offered to serve in any station to which 
his sovereign might appoint him. From that time 
all cordiality between the two generals ceased. 
They acted together, it is true, in their public ca- 
pacities; and, as far as external civilities were 
concerned, no change in their mutual deportment 
might be perceived ; but they no longer convers- 
ed, as they formerly had done, with freedom, nor 
was the slightest confidence ever afterwards dis- 
played between them. 

On the 9th of July, 1597, this celebrated expe- 
dition quitted Plymouth, with a naval force which 
comprehended not less than 150 sail, and an army 
amounting to full 8000 men. Its avowed object 
was, first the destruction of the Spanish marine, 
whether at anchor in Corunna bay, or scattered 
elsewhere along the coast; and, secondly, as*we 
have already stated, the capture of the West In- 
dia squadron, of which the arrival might at this 
season be daily anticipated. But from the eom- 
mencement to the end of the enterprise, misfor- 
tunes and misfortunes alone, attended it. In la- 
titude 46° a storm arose, which utterly dispersed 
the fleet, compelling the several captains to bear 
back, each as he best could, toPlymouth. There 
the exhaustion of his stores induced the general to 
discharge the whole of the troops, with the excep- 
tion of a thousand men whom De Vere had brought 
over from the Low Countries; while an entire 
month elapsed ere a calm, which succeeded the 
tempest, would permit them to put to sea. Nor 
did the mischief end here. When the elements 
became propitious, it was found that discord had 
arisen among the heads of departments; some 
insisting upon the completion of their original 
scheme, others urging the superior utility of an at- 
tack upon the Spanish West India settlements. 
At last, after a full month had been wasted, it 
was resolved not to hazard, in a distant voyage, 
an armament which all parties felt to be the re- 
verse of immoderately furnished. The safety of 
England, likewise, could not, it was contended, 
be duly provided for, were this, the main fleet of 
the realm, removed toa distance; and hence it 
was finally settled that the original design should 
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be pursued, witha reversion, if we may so express 
ourselves, in favour of another. Should matters 
fall out unpropitiously on the north coast of 
Spain, the Azores might be visited, where the 
chances were at least equal that the devoted squa- 
dron would be intercepted at its customary an- 
chorage. 

A second time the fleet set sail ; and, as if fortune 
had decreed that from the very outset the voyage 
should bring difficulties along with it, the ship 
in which Essex took his passage sprung a leak. 
With infinite labour it was stopped, though not 
till sir Walter Raleigh’s division had separated 
from the rest: while, before a re-union could be 
effected, the whole of the north of Spain was alarm- 
ed, and the shipping and forts along the coast 
placed in a posture of defence. It was now re- 
solved to bear up at once for the Azores ; but the 
same evil fortune which attended them elsewhere, 
continued to baffle them. The Spanish fleet ac- 
tually arrived in the midst of the cluster of islands, 
while the British squadron was scattered here and 
there, for the purpose of refreshment, and found 
shelter in the harbour of Terceira ere an effective 
pursuit could be attempted. De Vere, indeed, 
with three other captains, hung upon their rear, 
cannonading rather for the purpose of warning 
their friends than annoying their enemies ; but one 
vessel only, a small frigate laden with cochineal, 
fell into the hands of the English. 

At the suggestion of De Vere, an attempt was 
now made to cut out the Spaniards from their an- 
chorage : the boats were, however, discovered, and 
heavily fired upon from the shore, and drew off 
without effecting any thing. The idea of landing 
in foree, and taking possession of the works by 
which the harbour was defended, was next brought 
forward ; but a scarcity of fresh water induced the 
general to reject the proposition, at all events till 
the vessels should have supplied themselves. The 
fleet accordingly bore up for St. Michael’s, leaving 
only a light squadron to watch the enemy ; where, 
after some hesitation, a disembarkation took place 
on the beach below Villa Franca. Here De Vere, 
to whom the command of the land forces was in- 
trusted, found a fresh opportunity to display his 
skill in the arrangement of a plan, though the folly 
of his subalterns ‘hindered him from bringing his 
troops into action, under the favourable circum- 
stances on which he had a right to calculate. Af- 
ter the watering was complete, and all except 500 
men were returned to the transports, a sentinel, 
posted on the top of the church-tower, gave notice 
that a heavy column was approaching. De Vere 
immediately detached thirty men to a chapel about 
half a mile in advance on the Ponto del Gada road. 
He posted thirty more midway between them and 
the town ; commanding the former to retire upon 
the latter so soon as they had given a volley, while 
both should flee in apparent confusion, whenever 
the enemy showed a disposition seriously to attack 
them. By this means he expected to draw the en- 
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emy forward to a strong position, which he occu- 
pied in and about the town; where, though infe- 
rior in point of numbers by six to one, he antici- 
pated a great and almost bloodless victory. Unfor- 
tunantely, the commanders of the advanced parties 
so far mistook the spirit of their instructions as to 
maintain their posts with obstinacy; and the 
Spaniards, over-rating the strength of their oppo- 
nents, never advanced beyond the chapel. 

Having stood to his arms through the remain- 
der of the day, De Vere began, after dark, to send 
his people on board the boats ; and long before 
dawn the whole had quitted the land. But no re- 
sult of importance ensued, Essex would not ven- 
ture to storm the castle of St. Michael’s, though 
he hovered for some days about the bay ; and, at 
last, a gale arose, which swept the English fleet 
far to leeward. At the same time the Spaniards, 
eluding the vessels which watched them, put to 
sea; and the expedition, having totally failed to 
accomplish any thing, returned from whence it 
set out. 

This miserable conclusion, where so much had 
been anticipated, brought upon Essex one of those 
bursts of royal displeasure to which, during his 
short and irregular career, he was periodically 
subject. His enemies,—and they were both nu- 
merous and powerful—industriously cast upon him 
the entire blame of the failure ; and he was for- 
hidden to show himself at court: De Vere, on 
the contrary, was received with marked distinction, 
the queen entering into the particulars of the en- 
terprise with her usual loquacity ; but that high- 
minded soldier disdained to avail himself of the 
temporary disgrace of his general for the purpose 
of advancing his own interests. He had purpose- 
ly declined to visit Essex till after he should have 
presented himself at court ; and he now spoke so 
boldly in favour of the accused nobleman, that he 
completely removed the impression which his 
enemies had made. “ This office I performed to 
his lordship,” says he, “to the greeving and bit- 
ter incensing of the contrary party against me, 
when, notwithstanding [ had discovered (as is 
aforesaid) in my reconcilement his lordship’s cold- 
nesse of affection to me, and had plainly told my 
lord himself mine own resolution, in which I still 
persisted, not to follow his lordship any more in 
the warres ; yet tomake a full return as I could 
for the good favour the world supposed his lord- 
ship bore me, fearing more toincurre the opinion 
of ingratitude than the malice of any enemics, how 
great soever, which the delivery of truth could pro- 
cure me,” 

De Vere’s honourable conduct in this matter 
failed not to bring along with it a just reward. At 
his own entreaty,—feebly, supported, indeed, by 
the interests of Cecil, who, though personally hos- 
tile to Essex, could not but admire the generous 
bearing of his advocate,—he was appointed to the 
government of Brille, whither, in the month of 
September, he removed, with the rank of ceneral 
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of the queen’s forces employed in the Low coun- 
tries. 

De Vere had resided at Brille something more 
than two months, when the careless position ot 
one of the enemy’s corps, which, to the number of 
5000 men of all arms, occupied the open town 
of Turnhoult, induced him to propose a plan for 
its destruction. The proposition was well re- 
ceived by the states ; and prince Maurice, being 
instructed to carry the design into execution, is- 
sued orders for the prompt assembling of an army. 
To complete the numbers requisite, he was com- 
pelled to withdraw largely from the garrisons of 
Brille, Flushing, and other places along the coast: 
nevertheless the movements of the several detach- 
ments were so well timed, and the secret so faith- 
fully kept, that 6000 infantry, with 1000 horse, 
reached Gertrundenburgh from different quarters 
almost at the same moment. ‘That night sufficed 
for the general distribution of the troops into bat- 
talions. Sir Francis de Vere and sir Robert 
Sidney—the one governor of Brille, the other of 
Flushing—agreed to divide the English contingent 
between them ; and the following morning, by 
early dawn, the whole army began its forward 
movement, 

The troops marched all day, and arrived a little 
before dark within a league of Turnhoult. Here 
they halted, having ascertained from their scouts 
that the enemy were still ignorant of their ap- 
proach ; and here the plan of operations was 
finally settled. It was arranged that the honour 
of leading the van should be assigned to the Eng- 
lish, strengthened by the addition of prince Mau- 
rice’s guards and a few select companies of Dutch ; 
that the advance should take place as soon as 
daylight returned ; that the town, if still in the 
occupation of the enemy, should be first bombard- 
ed, and then stormed ; but that, in all other re- 
spects, the assailants should be guided by circum- 
stances. “ The night was very cold,” says De 
Vere, “and the men being generally without 
cover, a good deal of suffering was endured.” In 
modern times this would have been accounted in- 
evitable, seeing that the possibility ofa surprise 
was contemplated ; and De Vere appears tohave 
strongly urged the wisdom of subjecting the 
troops to temporary inconvenience, rather than 
run any risk of discovery : “ but count Maurice 
himself, going up and down the quarter with straw 
and such other blazing stuff, made fires in some 
places with his own hands, by the corps de gard.” 
It was a rash action, for the example once set by 
the general, was, as might have been expected, 
followed by the men. The horizon became speedi- 
ly illuminated by the blaze of numerous fires ; 
and the knowledge that danger was at hand at 
once passed to the enemy. The result was in no 
respect at variance from what might have been 
anticipated. When the army arrived next morn- 
ing within cannon-shot of Turnhoult, prince Mau- 
rice found that the enemy had been in movement 
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all night ; and that their baggage, as well as the. 
mass of their force, being already withdrawn, the 
rear guard were even now filing from the place, 
There remained but one course to be pursued, 
The advance was sent forward at a brisk pace, 
with orders to harass the retreat as much as pos- 
sible ; while the main body followed, with the 
somewhat visionary intention of taking advantage 
of any opportunity that might occur. 

There was n0 needless delay in acting up to 
their instructions exhibited by the leaders of the 
advanced guard. They pushed forward with 
great alacrity, marched through the town, and 
hung upon the heels of the retreating column, till 
they reached a point where the enemy seemed dis- 
posed to make at least a temporary stand. About 
two miles from Turnhoult, in the direction of 
Herentalls, a stream crosses the road, the channel 
of which is soft and muddy, and its depth of wa- 
ter considerable. It was traversed by a bridge of 
planks, too narrow to permit more than one man 
to pass ata time; while the opposite bank was 
covered with underwood, and otherwise exceed- 
ingly defensible. Here the enemy’s rear guard 
suddenly halted, and, lining the margin of the 
river, opened a fire on De Vere, which for a time 
checked his farther progress. The English gene- 
ral sent immediately to the rear for an additional 
body of musketeers, of whom 900 were promptly 
afforded : he then closely reconnoitred the stream ; 
and finding that the only practicable ford lay at 
a great distance from the highway, he determined 
at all hazards to force the bridge. For this pur- 
pose, he commenced a brisk tiraillade from one 
bank of the stream to the other, under cover of 
which a few resolute men drew on. They advane- 
ed at first cautiously, and one by one, sheltering 
themselves as they best could behind such bushes 
and stunted trees as feathered their own position ; 
till, having reached the extremity of the bridge 
and collected together, they prepared for the grand 
rush. It was executed with singular boldness, 
and perfect success; for the opposite bank was 
won with the loss of three men killed, and six or 
seven wounded. ; 

Into a half-finished redoubt, which he found 
about 100 yards from the bank, De Vere instant- 
ly threw his infantry, while he caused his cavalry 
to pass by a ford lower down, which was not de- 
fended. ‘This done, he put himself at the head 
of a few mounted attendants; and pursuing at a 
round trot, soon descried the enemy’s rear guard 
in full retreat, but in excellent order. They 
marched leisurely and in masses, halting from 
time to time, as if for the purpose of securing the 
progress of their wagons, till they disappeared 
amid the windings of a narrow path, hemmed in 
on either hand by brushwood. De Vere saw that 
now was his time to act, or never. He ordered 
up his 200 musketeers, whom he scattered among 
the cover on both flanks; while he himself, with 
seventeen or eighteen horsemen (the whole of 
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his cavalry force), occupied the high road. A 
sharp skirmish immediately began, which lasted 
without intermission during the space of not less 
that four hours. 

While thus warmly engaging the enemy, who 
continued their retreat, first through the narrow 
Jane, and then across a wide moor, De Vere sent 
repeated and urgent messages to Prince Maurice, 
pointing out, that if he failed in bringing on a ge- 
neral action soon, the opportunity of so doing 
would be taken away. So long as the line of 
march lay through an enclosed country, even De 
Vere’s feeble advanced guard did some execution. 
The fire of the musketeers reached to the column 
of pikemen ; and his tittle squadron appearing from 
time to time to threaten a charge, induced the ene- 
my, by whom their numbers were unknown, to 
make occasional halts and formations. Now, 
however, the case was different. They had gain- 
ed a heath, which measured six miles in length, 
by three or something more than three in width : 
over this not a tree nor a shrub flourished ; and 
here De Vere could not hope to produce the 
smallest impression by a display of his weakness, 
rather than of his strength. He could only send 
his “shots” round the skirts of the open plain, 
among some tall trees by which it was bound@d, 
directing them to keep up their fire rather ar a 
signal to their friends than for any other purpose : 
while with his handful of horse he rode as near to 
the closing files of the enemy as a due attention 
to his own safety would allow. 

The enemy, who had hitherto laboured under an 
impression that they were followed by a heavy 
column both of horse and foot, no sooner beheld 
how the case stood, than they assumed an atti- 
tude of perfect confidence. They formed their 
infantry into thick masses, covering each flank 
with their cavalry, and so marched on without 
paying the slightest heed to De Vere’s repeated 
demonstrations. In this order the retreat was 
continued till rather more than half the moor had 
been traversed, when sixteen troops of Dutch 
horse showed themselves advancing at “a good 
round pace,” considerably to the right, as it were 
coasting the skirts of the plain. The enemy be- 
vame again seriously alarmed; they quickened 
their pace, and had well nigh gained the extremity 
of the heath, when De Vere who knew, that the 
only chance of victory lay in attacking them ere 
they could screen themselves in an enclosed coun- 
try, encouraged his people to fresh exertions. 
They closed rapidly upon thé devoted infantry, 
whem their own horse forsook : some squadrons 
gained their flank, some hung upon their rear ; 
and all, ata signal given, charged them. The 
musketeers, after a harmless because an irregular 
fire, broke and fled; the pikemen stood firm only 
to be mowed down by “long pistols delivered at 
hand,” or, so soon as an opening had been made, 
to receive their death wounds from the broad- 
swords of the troopers. Upwards of 2000 men were 





cut to pieces, and the remainder escaped by taking 
refuge among the woods, which they had almost 
gained, when the cavalry were let loose upon them. 

Every person acquainted with the events of ac- 
tual warfare knows, that to restrain from the ar- 
dour of a disorderly pursuit squadrons which have 
just broken a body of infantry, is of all the tasks 
imposed upon an officer the most difficult. De 
Vere, having thus annihilated the enemy’s foot, 
entreated and conjured his cavalry to halt,—point- 
ing out to them that the enemy’s horse were entire, 
and that if charged in their turn, while destitute of 
order, nothing could save them. His commands 
and entreaties were alike unavailing. There was 
a narrow lane, opening at either end upon an ex- 
tensive common, down which multitudes of the 
routed pikemen had fled. Into it the Dutch ca- 
valry plunged with a total absence of considera- 
tion, cutting and slashing on either hand, or tram- 
pling under foot the helpless fugitives. De Vere 
foresaw the result which actually befell. He 
therefore gathered round him three weak troops 
of English cavalry, with which he prepared to sup- 
port the disorganised Dutch; moving at some 
distance in rear of the thong, and halting on a 
green plot “justin the mouth of the streight.” 
He had not long stood here, both the fugitives and 
the pursuers having passed from his sight into the 
plain beyond, when a renewed clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, and a loud and fearful outery, gave 
evidence that the crisis was at hand. Ina mo- 
ment afterwards the Dutch came galloping to the 
rear, the enemy sweeping them down by whole 
squadrons ; indeed, so fearful was the confusion, 
that though De Vere did his best to bring his re- 
serve into play, it was fairly born back with the 
throng, All order, all discipline, were now lost. 
In one confused mass, the cavalry so lately victo- 
rious were driven through the lane ; and De Vere 
with his companions, carried away by the torrent, 
fairly fled with the rest. But the chase was not 
continued far upon the moor. The Dutch infan- 
try, which had hitherto taken no part in the ac- 
tion, coming up in dense array, the enemy drew 
off, and the broken squadrons were once more re- 
formed in the intervals between the pikemen. 
Nevertheless, no effective pursuit was attempted. 
Prince Maurice’s horsemen, stiff with recent exer- 
tions, and certainly not rendered more forward by 
the result of their last struggle, proved unequal to 
a very rapid march; and the enemy were in 
consequence enabled to escape to Herentalls, 
without suffering any additional loss. 

As it was not intended to keep the field at this 
inclement season of the year, prince Maurice im- 
mediately retraced his steps to Turnhoult, the cas- 
tle of which, where the enemy had left a garrison, 
surrendered on the first summons. Next day the 
troops fell -back upon Gertrudenberg, where the 
army being broken up, the several detachments 
returned to their respective garrisons. But before 
the two English leaders separated, et befell, 
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illustrative of the fact, that the disposition to claim 
to themselves a degree of merit which justly be- 
longs to others is not peculiar to warriors of mo- 
dern times. “'To accompany sir Robert Sidney,” 
says De Vere, “ who took the next way to his go- 
vernment, J went with him to Williamstadt, where 
I did on my part truly and sincerely touching the 
other circumstances of the service,and very friendly 
when I made mention of him, and gave him my 
letters to read, and to one of his captains to deliver 
in England: but my letters were held back, and 
his delivered, which were far more partially writ- 
ten ; which art of doublenesse changed the love I 
had so long borne him into a deep dislike that 
could not be soon digested.” 

The battle of Turnhoult was fought in the win- 
ter of 1597. In the January following, De Vere 
returned to England, where he frequently present- 
ed himself at court. He seems, however, to have 
been but an indifferent flatterer ; at least, we find 
him this summer deprived of a pension of 101. a 
day, in spite of his own best exertions, aided by 
those of Essex, to avert the misfortune. But, as 
if to make amends for such treatment, he was ap- 
pointed governor of Plymouth, and soon afterwards 
sent as ambassador to the states, for the purpose of 
entering with them into a new treaty, which the 
conclusion of peace between France and Spain 
rendered necessary. It were foreign to the design 
of this sketch, did we pause to detail at length his 
mode of proceeding on this occasion. Let it suf- 
fice to state, that he successfully encountered and 
overcame many difficulties ; and that he continued 
to reside at the Hague, till the threat of an inva- 
sion induced his royal mistress to recall him for 
the defence of his native country. 

De Vere arrived in London on the 23d of April, 
1599, where he remained till every apprehension 
of danger had subsided. [t was then proposed 
that he should proceed to Ireland in the capacity 
of lord deputy ; but the hostility of sir Robert Sid- 
ney (of the origin of which some notice has been 
taken), and the feuds which existed between the 
factions of Essex and Cecil, stood effectually in the 
way of his promotion. He accordingly returned 
to the Hague, not more with the view of resuming 
his command in the Low Countries, than for 
the purpose of expostulating with the states against 
certain wrongs which they had imprudently put 
upon him. Not satisfied with reducing the nu- 
merical strength of his regiment, these calculating 
functionaries had thought fit to withhold a large 
proportion of the pay to which both he and his sol- 
diers were entitled. A severe altercation ensued, 
which had well nigh brought about an open rup- 
ture, ending, as such an occurrence must have 
done, in his retirement from the service. Happily 
for the interests of the states, this last and most 
distressing result wasavoided. ‘The arrears being 
made good, De Vere consented to overlook the not 
less serious ground of quarrel which had been af- 
forded him in the uncalled for and short-sighted 





diminution of his well trained companions, and re- 
turned with all zeal and diligence to the discharge 
of his military duties. 

We have not been able to ascertain how De 
Vere spent his time during the winter of 1599. 
It is highly probable that he resided on his go- 
vernment of Brille; but in the summer following, 
when prince Maurice led his celebrated expedition 
into Flanders, our countryman was again in the 
field. Of the progress of that armament, as well 
as of the operations in which it engaged, De Vere 
has left on record a very ample detail ; from which, 
not less than from other resources, we gather the 
following particulars. 

In the month of September, 1599, the archduke 
Albert,with his consort the infanta Isabella, arrived 
in Brussels to assume the sovereignty of the Span- 
ish Netherlands, to which they had recently been 
appointed. ‘Though theirentrance into the capital 
was attended with great magnificence, no great 
while elapsed ere the affairs of the realm began to 
wear an unpromising aspect. Prince Maurice, 
availing himself of a winter more than ordinarily 
severe, surprised the town of Wauchtendenck, as 
well as the forts of Crevecceur and St. Andrew in 
the island of Bommel. This, however, was the 
least alarming of the events which occurred to per- 
plex them. A violent mutiny broke out in their 
army, of which a large proportion was made up of 
mercenaries; and the archduke being without 
funds from which to satisfy their demands, things 
threatened to arrive shortly at a crisis. 

Encouraged by a report of the enemy’s weak- 

ness, and strongly reinforced from France, the 
states resolved to hazard an offensive war in 
Flanders, with the twofold design of securing 
themselves from the risk of invasion, and recover- 
ing, if such should prove practicable, the sea- 
port towns which had been wrested from them. 
Many consultations were held, not only as to the 
general propriety of this measure, but as to the 
best method of attempting its accomplishment : 
to these De Vere was uniformly summoned ; and 
while almost all his brother chiefs, with prince 
Maurice among the number, spoke of the expedi- 
tion as of light accomplishment, he, and he alone, 
held a more sober, and, therefore, a more rational 
tone of argument. Despair he never did: on the 
contrary, he regarded the matter as attainable, 
provided due caution and diligence were exercis- 
ed ; but he held at nought the reasonings of thoge 
who affected to treat the affairs of the archduke 
as desperate, or looked to the mutiny in the royal 
ranks as an event which fought the battle for the 
patriots. While he cordially agreed in the wis- 
dom of effecting this diversion, he ceased not to 
assert that, within fourteen days from their arri- 
val in Flanders, Albert would be prepared to give 
them battle ; and though his opinions were discre- 
dited, and by some even ridiculed at the moment 
the result proved that they had been formed on 
the most sound calculations. 
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Matters being thus far arranged, an army, which 
consisted of 12,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, 
with the customary proportion of cannon, assem- 
bled, about midsummer, 1600, in the island of 
Walcheren. The troops embarked here with the 
avowed intention of landing at Ostend ; but con- 
trary winds carried them to Zealand, and they ul- 
timately- disembarked near a little port called the 
Philippines, in the river Scheldt. Here the differ- 
ent general officers were formally appointed to 
their commands ; and De Vere being placed at 
the head of 1600 English and 2500 Frison infantry, 
with ten cornets or about 500 horse, the army be- 
gan its march without delay. Their first effort 
was to obtain possession of Bruges, where they 
had been given to understand that they had many 
partisans who would join them; they, therefore, 
followed the route by Ecceloo; but being disap- 
pointed in these hopes, they pushed for Aldenburgh. 
It was abandoned by the enemy on their approach ; 
and the states, who had thus far accompanied the 
army, taking up their residence at Ostend, prince 
Maurice made haste to form the seige of Nieuport. 

While moving towards this important place, 
prince Maurice, with great judgment, followed a 
circuitous route, in order that he might make him- 
self master of several strong castles which com- 
manded the principal approaches. These he took 
and garrisoned ; after which he threw bridges over 
thenumerous dykesand canals by which the whole 
level is traversed, thus facilitating his future 
means of communication with the country in his 
rear. Finally, after a vain attempt to descend 
through the swamps on both sides adjoining the 
river, he crossed, and, turning to the right, took 
up a position among the sand-hills near Nieuport. 
From this point it was esteemed an easy task to 
complete the investment at pleasure. The river 
being fordable at ebb tide immediately below the 
town, the infantry could pass without any obstruc- 
tion, while the erection of a bridge would enable 
the stores and guns to be crossed at all seasons free 
from hazard or interruption. 

Ground was not yet broken, nor were the out- 
posts of the garrison driven in, when there arriv- 
ed, both from Ostend and Aldenburgh, informa- 
tion that strong bodies of infantry and cavalry 
were approaching the last-named place. By 
prince Maurice, and the majority of his officers, it 
was fondly believed that the troops in question 
were not to be feared; that they constituted only 
a corps of some two or three thousand men, whom 
general Revas was known tohave assembled at 
Sluys. From the very first, De Vere expressed a 
different opinion : he concluded that the archduke 
Albert had taken the field in person ; that the cir- 
cumstance which he had ventured to predict pre- 
vious to their embarkation would inevitably take 
piace ; and hence, that it behoved prince Maurice 
to detachlargely to the support of Aldenburgh, as 
forming the very key of his present position. This 
advice was little regarded at the moment ; ncvcr- 
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theless that night passed not away without bring- 
ing evidence the most conclusive, that in all his 
calculations De Vere had reasoned justly. The 
council of war was scarcely broken up ere fresh 
intelligence came in. Now it was communicated 
that the enemy hadshown cannon; by and by, 
that the fort had been summoned in the archduke’s 
name ; and, last of all, that it had opened its gates, 
the governor being permitted to withdraw with 
arms and baggage. “Thrice that night,” says 
sir Francis, “was I called from my rest on these 
several alarms, which confirmed me in my former 
opinion, upon which I still insisted, with this 
change,—that whereas .my first purpose was to 
stop the enemy’s passage under the favour of 
those forts, now, that occasion lost, we were to 
march to the hither side of the mouth of the passage 
ourselves had made through the low grounds, and 
to occupy the same, which was the shortest and 
readiest way the enemy had to the downs and sea- 
side,” 

The patriot army was at this time encamped 
on the left bank of the river; the enemy were ad- 
vancing along the right bank, so asto cut off all 
communication between Maurice and Ostend. 
The prince’s situation was unquestionably very 
perilous ; for should the royalists succeed in throw- 
ing themselves between him and his supplies, 
there remained for him no other resource except 
a tedious and almost desperate retreat through the 
French provinces. De Vere’s counsel went to 
obviate this necessity. He recommended that the 
army should move en masse, soas to gain, if pos- 
sible, without the loss of an hour, the command of 
the bridge of Liffengen, from which it was still 
possible that not more than a portion of the arch- 
duke’s force might have debouched; and that,afler 
destroying that portion, aline should be assumed 
which would at once keep open their own com- 
munications, and straiten the garrison of Nieuport, 
Prince Maurice highly approved of the project, yet 
he carried it only partially into effect. In spite 
of the strong remonstrancesof De Vere, he de- 
tached count Ernest of Nassau, at the head of 
3000 men, of whom 500 were cavalry, with in- 
structions to impede, by every means in their pow- 
er, the enemy’s progress ; while he himself pro- 
posed to follow, so soon as dawn should arrive, 
with the rest of the army. It was to no purpose 
that our countryman pointed out the heavy risk to 
which this detached corps must be exposed: they 
might, doubtless, reach the bridge ere any part of 
the enemy’s army had passed, but they might also 
find themselves in the presence of his whole force 
when they least expected it; and should the latter 
circumstance occur, as there was no sure nor 
speedy line of retreat, the consequences must be 
very serious. To all these considerations prince 
Maurice turned a deaf ear, Count Ernest was sent 
forward, as has been stated, and but a few hours 
elapsed ere the worst of De Vere’s anticipations 
became too surely realised. rm 
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Of the fate which befel this gallant band, of 
which no inconsiderable proportion were Scotch- 
men, a summary account is soon given, They 
moved from their quarters at midnight, crossed 
the river by the bridge of communication, and 
marched with all diligence along the shore ; but 
found that the enemy had already anticipated 
them, not hy a single division, but with their entire 
army. Count Ernest, far from abandoning him- 
self to despair, drew up his wearied but brave 
band to the best advantage, near fort Albert. He 
sustained here a desperate and protracted encoun- 
ter, both he and his people performing all that 
skill and valour could perform against an over- 
whelming superiority of numbers; but he was 
eventually dislodged,-and driven upon Ostend, 
800 men being slain on the spot. 

Meanwhile the main body of the patriot army got 
under arms, and at break of day filed towards the 
river. They were to pass the stream in two 
columns,—one crossing by the bridge, the other 
taking the ford near the sea ; and of the vanguard 
of that division which followed the last-mentioned 
rotte, De Vere assumed the command. When he 
arrived at the margin of the river the tide was still 
ebbing, and the ford, as a necessary consequence, 
impracticable. In this emergency he rode to- 
wards the bridge, for the purpose of consulting 
with prince Maurice, and receiving from him 
further orders relative to the measures to be adopt- 
ed so soon as the passage should be made good ; 
but ere time was afforded for the adjustment of a 
single point at issue, information of count Ernest’s 
defeat was received. “This,” says De Vere 
himself, “ stroock the general into a dump.” He 
was utterly confounded ; and to De Vere’s earnest 
entreaty that he would push his columns across 
without a moment’s delay, he replied only by de- 
siring our countryman to act as he thought most 
expedient. De Vere needed no more detailed in- 
structions. He galloped back to his own corps, 
which, though the water was still of a consider- 
able depth, he commanded instantly to cross ; and 
when the men proposed to strip, with the view of 
keeping their clothes dry, he, in terms not less 
quaint than energetic, prevented them. “Keep 
on your clothes,” said he: “care not for the wet- 
ting of them ; for you shall either need none, 
or have better and drier clothes to sleep in this 
night.” 

The river being passed, and the troops formed 
upon the opposite bank, De Vere put himself at 
the head of his cavalry, and, leaving the infantry 
to follow, pushed on for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring. He soon discovered the enemy advancing 
along the sea-side in excellent order, though still 
a great way off; and he instantly looked about 
for a convenient position, in which to give them 
battle. Like all other celebrated generals, De 
Vere seems to have been gifted by nature witha 
ready eye in the selection of ground. On the pre- 
sent occasion he exercised it to admirable purpose ; 
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for in the space of less than half an hour his ad- 
vanced guard was so posted, that the whole front of 
the line of battle may be said to have been form- 
ed. 

The face of the country across which the hos- 
tile armies moved presented a barren and, in some 
respects, a peculiar appearance. It consisted of 
swelling sand-hills, intersected here and there by 
valleys not dissimilar in their shape to the troughs 
in a rough sea, bounded on one side by a beach 
perfectly level, and on the other by an open and 
arable country. Generally speaking, the breadth 
of these sand hills was such, that a corps of 12,000 
men posted among them must have left exposed 
either the sands on the left, or the cultivated fields 
on the right ; but there was one point where, by 
judiciously occupying the most elevated of the 
heights, boththe one and the other of these ap- 
proaches might be commanded. De Vere saw this 
allignment, and lost not a moment is seizing it. 
He distributed his infantry along the summits of 
the hills in such order, that one company should 
in no instance obstruct the view of another, yet 
that each should at once give and receive support 
from those immediately adjoining, while he ar- 
ranged his squadrons behind certain lesser emi- 
nences, close to the level beach on his left. By 
these means the outlines, if we may so express 
ourselves, of the battle field were chalked out, and 
it remained for the main body, both of horse 
and foot, to occupy the blanks as they came 
up. 
De Vere had scarcely completed his arrange- 
ments when prince Maurice, followed by a nume- 
rous staff, arrived upon the ground. He express- 
ed himself well pleased with the steps which had 
been taken ; but put it to the judgment of those 
around him, whether it would be more prudent to 
receive or to give the attack. There was but one 
opinion among the general’s attendants, namely, 
that it behoved him to act on the offensive. A for- 
ward movement would at once give courage to 
their own troops, and strike terror into those of 
the enemy ; whereas, should they hesitate, it was 
by no means impossible that the archduke, avoid- 
ing an action altogether, might fortify himself on 
the road, and so cut off all communication with 
Ostend. De Vere again gave his voice in direct 
opposition to that of the majority. He pointed 
out the extreme improbability that an army col- 
lected m a hurry, as the archduke’s unquestion- 
ably was, could have brought with it any other 
supplies than might be needed atthe moment ; 
and the still greater improbability that a general 
of experience would dream of acting upon the re- 
sources of an enemy, in a country where he was 
himself totally destitute of magazines. In this 
manner he derided the idea that the appearance 
on their part of over caution would addin any 
material degree to the courage of the assailants. 
Whatever of confidence might be excited by the 
persuasion that they respected the imperialists, 
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would, he contended, evaporate under the toil of a 
Jengthened march over loose and broken sand- 
hills ; whereas their own people, having time to 
rest, would be fresh, and ready to effect, in a de- 
liberate manner, any changes of order which the 
course of the battle might require. Though he 
stood alone in these opinions, their evident sound- 
ness was not lost upon prince Maurice. He de- 
termined to accept the battle in the position which 
De Vere had selected for him, and proceeded to 
arrange his troops in the best manner that cireum- 
stances would allow. 

The battalions and squadrons had all been 
posted upwards of two hours, and the few pieces 
of artillery which accompanied them were in bat- 
tery ere the enemy showed any disposition to ad- 
vance. They had halted so soon as De Vere’s 
corps came in sight, and the advocates of offen- 
sive measures began again to urge their neglected 
arguments. Nor was their tone altered when a 
sort of countermarch took place, which carried 
the royalists considerably to the rear, with a 
marked inclination towards the edge of the culti- 
vated country. Still De Vere held to his original 
opinion, and the event gave proof that it had not 
been lightly assumed. At the expiration of some- 
thing less than two hours more, the royalists were 
seen to recross the sand-hills in force. By and 
by they emerged upon the beach, some squadrons 
of cavalry covering the front, and in a few mo- 
ments afterwards the skirmishers on both sides 
were warmly engaged. 

The enemy threw out before their cavalry mas- 
ses a cloud of carabineers, which galled count 
Lodowick’s heavy cuirassiers, and occasioned 
among them some loss. De Vere requested the 
young count to lead forward a couple of cornets, 
and charge them home ; adding, that he might re- 
tire in case he should be charged in turn, and 
draw on his pursuers under the muzzles of a bat- 
tery of cannon ; but Lodowick would not obey 
the suggestion ; he chose rather to fall back, inch 
by inch, as the enemy approached, till he found 
himself close upon the first line of infantry. At 
this moment De Vere gave the preconcerted sig- 
nal to his own gunners, who opened their fire 
with such effect, that the whole column of the roy- 
alist cavalry broke, and fled in confusion. Again 
was count Lodowick commanded to charge, and 
again he disobeyed orders ; by which means the 
enemy were enabled to recover from their panic, 
and the fate of the day remained undecided. De 
Vere himself has not scrupled to attribute this 
conduct to a feeling of jealousy on the part of the 
count; and the facts of the case appear fully to 
bear him out in the assertion. 

While the enemy’s horse were recovering from 
their dismay, the infantry steadily approached, 
pushing forward six demicannons with which 
they replied smartly to the fire of De Vere’s guns. 
Hitherto they had marched in one continuous co- 
lumn along the open strand ; but the tide begin- 
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ning again to flow, they gradually took ground to 
their left, and were soon lost among the sand-hills. 
For such a movement De Vere had not failed to 
make proper dispositions. Though the enemy’s 
evolutions were in a great degree hidden, he had 
so arranged his troops as that his line could not 
be assailed at any point except ata disadvantage ; 
and hence, when the royalists emerged from their 
concealment, in three or four columns of attack, 
they were every where met with a cross fire of 
musketry. In amoment the battle raged from one 
side of the downs to the other. Like all combats 
which take place in broken ground, it was fierce 
and irregular, each hillock being stormed and de- 
fended with the utmost fury; while the ravines 
swarmed with tirailleurs, the numbers of which 
were on both sides continually fed as occasion 
seemed to require or opportunity offered. With 
respect to De Vere himself, he took his station on 
the summit of a sand-hill, which, besides placing 
him in the very forefront of the battle, enabled 
him, by its superior elevation, in some degree to 
overlook the whole. From this point he issued 
his orders with the coolness and precision which 
a familiar acquaintance with active war can alone 
confer,—whether the matter to be adjusted refer- 
red to the repulse of an attack made directly upon 
himself, or the bringing up of support to some re- 
mote company of which he saw the danger. 

It were of small benefit, were we to describe 
how first one hill and then another was attacked, 
or how the musketeers fired from behind every 
hollow, while the pikemen pushed in dense array 
up the slope. It were equally useless to detail 
the repeated attempts made to penetrate through 
the valleys by which these hills were intersected. 
Enough is done, when we state that during some 
hours all that valour could perform to force De 
Vere from his position was performed to no pur- 

He had chosen his ground with such judg- 
ment, that while his skirmishers alone stood ex-~ 
posed to the enemy’s fire, every shot from his side 
plunged into their columns; and hence, though 
his loss was not trifling, theirs exceeded it fourfold, 
Though hard pressed, moreover, he had not so 
much as solicited support, maintaining himself 
against the whole of the archduke’s army with his 
advanced guard alone ; “ My design being,” says 
he, “to engage their whole force upon my hand- 
ful of men, which I employed sparingly, and by 
piecemeal, and so to spend and waste the enemy, 
that they should not be able to abide the sight of 
our other troops when they advanced.” In this tem- 
per, neither the failure of a charge which his ca- 
valry at length adventured, nor the sight of the 
royalists on his right flank, which their superior 
numbers enabled them to turn, induced him to 
apply for assistance. He contented himself with 
changing the front of the Frison battalion, and 
detachug largely to its support. 

The enemy, as if resolved to throw their for- 
tune upon one hazard, relaxed aoe ae efforts 
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in other quarters, and came on by the left in pro- 
digious force. They were met by a volley deliver- 
ed by the Frison musketeers from their rests, 
which caused terrible havoc ; and the fire being 
kept up with great coolness, their ranks were soon 
deranged. The whole column recoiled, till it 
found shelter behind the downs ; and there break- 
ing up into skirmishing order, the men once more 
advanced in files. Now, at last, De Vere per- 
ceived that the moment was come when the re- 
serve under prince Maurice might act with effect. 
He sent instantly to the rear, intreating that a for- 
ward movement might be made, of which the re- 
sult could not fail to be as certain as its progress 
would be free from hazard ; indeed, there needed 
but the launching of a few squadrons, while the 
royalists were thus scattered, to ensure their abso- 
lute annihilation. By some unaccountable mis- 
apprehension his request was disregarded ; nor, 
though repeated by messenger after messenger, 
did the wished-for support arrive. 

In this emergency, and still hoping that the op- 
portunity might not entirely pass unimproved, De 
Vere quitted his plateau, and, riding down into 
the hollow where the fiercest battle raged, encou- 
raged his men both by voice and gesture. He 
was thus employed, when he received a musket 
ball in his leg; and, within a quarter of an hour, 
a second shot struck him, which passed through 
his thigh. Though bleeding profusely, he did not 
so much as dismount, but continued still to cheer 
on his people, “ doing among them both the office 
of captain and soldier.” At length, however, the 
weight of numbers began to tell. After an obsti- 
nate resistance, the English and Frisons were 
dislodged ; and the advantage of ground being 
lost, there was no pausing to retreat in order. 
They fled with the utmost precipitation towards 
another height, on which two culverins. were 
mounted, and where Horace de Vere, witha small 
reserve, commanded. 

While retiring with the throng, De Vere’s horse, 
which had received during the mélée more than 
one wound, dropped dead. In this predicament 
he must have inevitably fallen into the hands of 
the enemy,—for, besides that he was stiff with his 
wounds, the horse lay upon his leg,—had not sir 
Robert Drury, with the assistance of a servant, 
dragged himfrom beneath. The same gentleman 
placed him on his own horse, and carried him off 
just as the foremost of the pursuers came up. 
Yet even now, when bruised and faint with loss 
of blood, his presence of mind remiained unimpair- 
ed Having instructed his brother to reserve his 
fire till the enemy appeared on the open sands, 
he caused the guns to open with a precision 
which scattered death and dismay in all directions 
Just then two troops of cavalry, both of them Eng- 
lish, arrived in rear of the height. He command- 
ed them to charge the broken masses; which they 
performed to the best effect, sweeping round up- 
on them a ne expected, 'and bearing down 





all opposition. The infantry again took courage 
at the sight ; they resumed the offensive with 
loud shouts, and in five minutes recovered all the 
ground from which they had so recently been dri- 
ven. Nor was prince Maurice any longer back- 
ward : he moved his fine army in excellent order 
to the front; completing, by the bare exhibition of 
his fresh batallions, a great victory, which the va- 
lour of De Vere and his English had won. 

The loss of the royalists in this great battle 
amounted to something more than 3000 men, to- 
gether with the whole of their artillery, and 120 
stand of colours. On the side of the patriots, 800 
were slain, of whom almost all were English. 
The contest itself has justly been regarded as by 
far the most memorable to which the struggles for 
Dutch independence gave rise; and the part ta- 
ken, not in it only, but in the whole campaign, by 
De Vere, fully entitles him to be placed in the first 
rank of military commanders. Had his original ad- 
vice been followed, either Nieuport would have fallen 
without a battle, or prince Maurice would have 
fought under circumstances much more favourable 
than actually attended him. Had his second re- 
commendation been adopted, the destruction of 
count Ernest would have been avoided. Had his 
third warning been disregarded, it is highly proba- 
ble that prince Maurice would have sustained a 
severe defeat. In his choice of a battle-field, 
again, he displayed a degree of skill not often 
equalled ; while his management of the troops 
during the progress of the strife itself demands 
our highest praise. There is no rule in war of 
more universal obligation, nor any, a due atten- 
tion to which more decidedly marks the great 
commander, than that as large a portion as possi- 
ble of an enemy’s army shall be engaged at dis- 
advantages with the smallest manageable corps in 
the force opposed to them. By this means, though 
a general may subject a few brave men to almost 
certain destruction, he keeps the mass of his 
troops at rest, while he wearies and harasses 
the enemy, expends their ammunition, and disor- 
ganises their ranks. How admirably sir Francis 
de Vere effected this design, the details just given 
may demonstrate. With something less than 3000 
men he kept the whole of the royalists at bay 
during many hours, compelling them to bring up 
in succession, and expose to a galling fire, all their 
reserves ; and he so disordered and weakened them 
by the obstinacy of his resistance, that the bare 
sight of prince Maurice’s division sufficed to turn 
the scale. We are not, therefore, surprised to 
learn that, by his own countrymen at least, as 
wellas by the French and German writers, the 
chief merit of this victory is awarded to him; or 
that queen Elizabeth, when the facts were stated 
to her, declared that “she accounted De Vere to 
be the first captain in Europe.” 

In the desultory and fruitless operations which 
followed this victory, sir Francis de Vere took no 
part. His wounds, which in the heat ofaction he 
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had neglected, became so troublesome that he was 
compelled to return immediately to Brill; where, 
till the necessities of the states again called him 
forth, he resided in comparative quiet. 

Though the siege of Nieuport had been raised, 
fort Albert dismantled, and Aldenburgh, with 
other strong holds, left in possession of the royal- 
ists, the states, as they still held Ostend, were far 
from laying aside their scheme of ultimately re- 
ducing the whole of Flanders. With this view 
they made extensive preparations during the win- 
ter of 1600; and early in the following spring de- 
spatched sir Francis de Vere to England, for the 
purpose of enlisting, with the queen’s permission, 
2000 men under their banners. It had already 
been announced to him, that while prince Maurice 
acted on the Rhine, he should command the army 
in Flanders: he therefore urged his request with 
all the earnestness which a passionate thirst of 
glory could inspire. Elizabeth, as her uniform 
custom was, threw various impédiments in his 
way : nevertheless she at length yielded, and the 
levy being effectéd, De Vere announced his readi- 
ness to enter, as soon as need be, upon the line of 
service chalked out for him. 

While the states thus meditated a great blow to 
the power of Spain, the archduke Albert was al- 
ready in the field; and marching with rapid 
strides upon Ostend, placed it suddenly in a state 
of siege. The whole plan of operations devised at 
the Hague was in consequence thwarted. Dreams 
of conquest gave place to anticipations of defeat 
and disaster ; and prince Maurice, who had actu- 
ally invested Bergh, was required to detach, with 
the utmost expedition, twenty companies of Eng- 
lish for the protection of Holland. At the same 
time De Vere received pressing entreaties that he 
would hasten his preparations, and come at once 
to the defence of the beleagured town ; of which, 
defended by a feeble garrison, and indifferently pro- 
vided with supplies, the condition was represented 
as very desperate. De Vere made no delay in 
obeying these instructions. Leaving his recruits 
behind, he hurried to Flushing, where eight com- 
panies out of the twenty demanded from prince 
Maurice awaited his arrival ; and embarking them 
on board vessels which had been equipped for the 
purpose, he set sail for Ostend. 

Ostend, originally nothing more than a fishing 
town of the poorest order, had risen, during the 
progress of the civil wars, into wealth and import- 
ance, Advantageously situated between two 
navigable estuaries, and connected by canals with 
places of greater note than itself, it presented 
facilities for the shélter of fleets and the landing of 
troops and stores which could not by either party 
be overlooked. It so happened, that at the break- 
ing out of the troubles, the little fishing town fell into 
the hands of the patriots. They immediately sur- 
rounded it with a palisade and rampart; and fortify- 
ing certain eminences near, rendered it in a short 
time capable of holding out against a coup de main. 
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As opportunities were afforded them, and the 
value of the station became day by day more ap- 
parent, the states general caused fresh buildings 
to be erected, till, before long, there arose a new 
town, greatly surpassing, both in extent and im- 
portance, the root from which it sprang. This 
town extended inland, and was immediately begirt 
by a ditch open to the tide; by curtains, bastions, 
a fausse-braie, and other works, of which the value 
was now understood. Certain islands on the west 
and south, formed by the confluence of canals and 
ditches, were next converted into redoubts, and 
distinguished by the title of the Pouldre and the 
Quarriers. Detached posts were then fortified, 
though cut off from the body of the place by im- 
passable rivulets, till, in process of time, the fishing 
village had grown up into a large and populous 
as weil as defensible city. Surrounded on all 
sides by water ; by the sea on the north, though 
at a considerable interval ; by the Guil or Guillet 
on the east ; by the old passage on the west ; and 
by a countless number of intersections on the 
south, additionally covered too by its own fossé, 
into which the tide regularly flowed, Ostend might 
appear, when the means of attack then in use are 
considered, to be almost impregnable ; yet it was 
not so, In the first place, the extent of the out- 
works required a large garrison to occupy them, 
while the continual interposition of streams and 
canals rendered it impossible to bring the strength 
of the garrison to act upon any one given point. 
Then, again, the heights around it were formida- 
ble, as affording excellent cover to the besiegers, 
while one part depending on another, the whole 
might be said tobe at the mercy of a single bastion. 
On the old town, in particular, the maintenance 
of the new in a great degree depended. Though 
separated from one another by the lately formed 
wet ditch, the elevation of the fishing hamlet un- 
avoidably rendered it the key of the modern city ; 
and hence upon the defence of it more than ordi- 
nary care had been bestowed. Besides its own 
rampart and fausse-braie, it was flanked on one 
angle by the Sandhill fort, by the Porcupine re- 
doubt on another; while Hillmont bastion bore 
upon it with great exactitude from the rear. It is 
to be observed, that all these works we so con- 
structed as to command the approach across the 
western or old channel, from which side it was 
justly concluded that danger must necessarily 
threaten. 

Such was the place which De Vere found him- 
self all at once called upon to maintain against an 
army ealculated, by the most moderate scale, to 
exceed 13,000 men. . 

On the 11th of July, 1601, the armament from 
Flushing arrived off the coast. They found that 
the Spaniards were already in possession of both 
estuaries, and hence that a landing, ifjeffected at 
all, must take place somewhere within these points 
on the open beach. De Vere made no delay on 
account of this mishap. = caused his boats to 
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be hoisted out, put his men and stores on board, 
and rowed for the beach immediately after night- 
fall ; and though the point of embarkation lay with- 
in cannon shot of the enemy’s lines, he suffered 
no serious annoyance during the operation. He 
marched without loss of time carrying 800 English 
veterans along with him into the town, where the 
governor, with 1600 Flemings, immediately placed 
themselves under his command. 

The first object to the attainment of which the 
new governor applied himself was to re-open, if 
possible, a direct communication with the sea. 
His great design was to secure the prompt arrival 
of reinforcements and provisions not less than to 
provide for any accidents that might occur, and he 
attained it by the simple process of cutting a canal 
between the river and the city ditch. This done, 
and the twelve additional companies from Bergh 
having arrived, he adventured upon still more dar- 
ing measures, He passed the nearest inundations 
and began to fortify himself in a new line con- 
siderably in advance of the western face. He 
chose for this position a spot of ground covered in 
front by a sort of swamp, which, though at full 
tide impassable, was not at low water sufficiently 
overflowed to cast serious impediments in the way 
of such as forded it. Here, to the astonishment of 
the archduke’s engineers, a body of English ap- 
peared one morning in the act of casting up a 
breast-work ; and a battery being immediately 
turned upon them, a heavy firing began. But De 
Vere had entered upon this project under no de- 
lusive expectation that his ground was tenable. 
All that he desired was to lead the enemy into an 
assault in a quarter where they must be greatly 
exposed, having made his own arrangements for an 
abrupt retreat so soon as he had caused them to pay 
at the uttermost rate for their valueless conquest. 

The detachment having worked throughout the 
night, were sufficiently sheltered to suffer little 
from this cannonade. ‘They even continued all 
day to strengthen their line, and threw up, in the 
face of the enemy, the rudiments of a redoubt. 
Such conduct gave strength to the conviction 
which the Spanish engineers had received, that 
the English designed, at any hazard, to keep the 
ground thus marked out. They therefore pre- 
pared to attack the unfinished work so soon as the 
state of the tide would allow, and De Vere, who 
anticipated such a result, gave orders suitable to 
the occasion. He left not more than eighty men, 
in the new line, of whom one half were muske- 
teers, the remainder pikemen. The offieer in 
command was instructed to advance with his mus- 
keteers on the first alarm tothe edge of the marsh, 
to keep up an incessant fire during the passage, but 
on no account whatever to abide a serious conflict, 
either in the open country or in the unfinished re- 
doubt. On the contrary, he was to fall back upon 
his pikemen, who were instructed to stand firm on- 
lytill they should be joined by the musketeers, when 


the whole were to retreat leisurely towards one 
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of the regular outworks, under which, in case 
the ardour of pursuit should lead them so far, the 
enemy must severely suffer. Unfortunately the 
officer, either from excess of courage or mistaken 
zeal, disobeyed the orders given to him. Instead 
of retiring, as the enemy drew on, he maintained 
his ground on the bank of the swamp with the 
utmost intrepidity, and retreated only when the 
weight of superior numbers fairly bore him down. 
The consequence was, that the pikemen, not less 
than the discomfited musketeers, where shut up 
in an indefensible reboubt, which was stormed 
and taken with great fury, and the enemy, instead 
of falling into the snare which had been so care- 
fully laid for them, imagined that they had really 
to boast of a partial victory. 

From this day forth the siege was pressed with 
a degree of ardour which it required all the ener- 
gy of De Vere and his followers to resist. Day 
by day, the enemy’s approaches were pushed for- 
ward, while their cannon and mortars, both of 
which commanded the town, soon reduced almost 
every house to ruins. In this emergency, the 
garrison excavated every open space, such as the 
public markets, the place of exercise, &c.; and 
there, in holes and caves, covered over with planks 
and clods of earth, they found shelter from the 
iron hail. While things were in this state, De 
Vere received a desperate wound in the head 
from the splinter of one of his own guns, which 
burst in the discharge. ‘The hurt proved so seri- 
ous, that it was deemed necessary to move him to 
the island of Zealand, where, during a space of 
something more than six weeks, he lay in a very 
precarious state; but, towards the end of Sep- 
tember, he was so far recovered that all the en- 
treaties of his medical attendants failed to detain 
him. He hurried back to the post of danger and 
of honour; and high time it was that a master- 
spirit should be present, where treachery as well 
as open violence were leagued against the devot- 
ed garrison. 

While the general was absent, there arrived at 
Ostend an Englishman of the name of Conisby, a 
gentleman by birth, who had formerly held the 
rank of captain in the French service. This 
man brought strong letters of recommendation to 
De Vere, who, without seeing the bearer, at once 
admitted him as a volunteer into his own company. 
The man was an agent of archduke Albert, and 
a traitor to his own country, whocame for the sole 
purpose of betraying the town. Of every move- 
ment made by the garrison, whether of offence or 
defence, he made the assailants regularly aware, 
depositing his letters in a broken boat, which lay 


midway between their camp and the town. But - 


this was not the only method which he adopted to 
effect the ruin of hisnew commander. Wherever 
he saw discontent prevail among the soldiers, there 
he failed not to seek for friends, till he succeeded at 
last in gaining over five or six men to his own bad 
opinions. 
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To conduet such an affair as Conisby had new 
on hand requires, happily for cll honourable men, 
more than human prudence. It chanced, on one 
occasion, that he met a serjeant of an English 
troop, who had just been released from prison ; 
where, for some offence committed, he had been con- 
demned to lie unquestionably much longer than ei- 
ther humanity or justice required. The man natu- 
rally complained of his captain, and threw out such 
threats as persons labouring under the influence of 
excited feeling are apt to employ; which,being over- 
heard by Conisby, led him to conclude, that ano- 
ther instrument fit for his purposes was presented. 
In an evil hour for himself he opened his designs to 
the enraged serjeant. He assured him, that so 
soon as he had secured twenty comrades on whom 
he could depend, it was his intention so to man- 
age matters that the guard of the principal maga- 
zine should be committed to him; that his com- 
panions should, the same night, be stationed at one 
of the sluices in the works nearest to the enemy ; 
and that,on blowing up of the magazine,they should 
open the gate to a column which should be ready 
to seize it. The serjeant heard all this, affected to 
come into the plot, but went and reported the 
whole to sir Francis de Vere. Conisby was im- 
mediately arrested, and both he and his associates, 
confessing their guilt, were publicly executed. 

All hope of success, by such means, being re- 
moved, the archduke applied himself, with re- 
doubled ardour, to the labours and hazards of the 
siege. First one and then the other of the mouths 
of the Guil were, with prodigious toil and difficul- 
ty, rendered impassable ; while the garrison, work- 
ing with not less assiduity than the besiegers, 
opened a third basin, which led directly from the 
town to the sea. The Spaniards, however, closed 
in day by day and hour by hour on the body of the 
place, till they had gained all the dykes and canals, 
and were cut off only by the river on the east and 
west, and by the insulated forts southward, called 
the Quarriers. Meanwhile, an incessant fire from 
their batteries ruined the defences in numerous 
parts. The garrison, too, became continually more 
and more weakened, both in numbers and efficien- 
cy, till at last it began seriously to be doubted 
whether an assault, if vigorously given, could be 
resisted. 

The particular face against which the archduke 
had erected his batteries was precisely that of 
which the engineers, to whom the fortification of 
the town had been intrusted, were the most jeal- 
ous. His trenches extended to the edge of the 
western channel, and his batteries played upon 
the Porcupine and Sandhill bastions, and upon the 
wall which connected them. In order to gain a 
fresh view of the old town it was deemed advisa- 
ble to storm the fausse-braie; and at an early hour 
in the morning of December the 4th the attack 
was made, with what result the following quaint 
description will show :— 

“ Sir Francis de Vere,” says his servant Higham, 





the same who assisted to extricate him frem his 
perilous situation at the battle of Nieuport, “ hav- 
ing been abroad the most part of that night, was 
laid down te take his rest; but hearing the alarm 
that the English trenches were assaulted, and 
knowing of what great import that work was 
for the defence of the town, pulling en his stock- 
ings, with his sword in his hand, he ran in all haste, 
unbraced, with some soldiers and captain Could- 

well and myself into the work, where he found 
his own company at push of pike on a turnpike 
with the enemy (who, crying ia French, Entrez, 
entrez ! advancez, advancez ! strove to enter that 
way, and sought to overturn the turnpike with their 
pikes,) and some of his gentlemen, among the 
rest lieutenant-colonel Preud* (who was after- 
wards slain at Maestricht), slashing off the heads 
of their pikes, which he took notice of, and, shortly 

after, made him a lieutenant. The enemy being 
repulsed and beaten off, (to the end our men might 
give fire upon them the better frem the town and 
bulwarks, which flanked the work both with eur 
ordnance and small shot) he commanded the soul- 
diers to take some straw from the huts within the 
work, and making wispes ef it to set it on fire on 
the parapet of the work and upon the heads of 
their pikes, by which lights the enemies were dis- 
covered, so that our men gave fire freely upon them 
both from the town and the work, and shot into 
their battalions which had fallen in, and their men 
that were carrying off their dead; so that upon 
this attempt the enemy lost a matter of 500 men, 
which lay under our own work and between their 
trenches. The enemy being retreated into his 
works, sir Francis de Vere called to me and said, 
—‘ Boy, come now and pull up my stockings and 
tie my points,’ and so returned home again to his 
rest.” 

Though repelled on this occasion, the archduke 
was far from showing symptoms of distrust. He 
renewed his fire, on the contrary, with fresh fury ; 
while the very elements assisting him, swept away 
portions of the defences of the old tewn, by a suc- 
cession of high and violent tides. In this emer- 
gency, while the continuance of stormy weather 
precluded all hope of receiving supplies or rein- 
forcements, it was determined by the governor, on 
his own responsibility, to try the effect of negotia- 
tion. The idea of absolutely surrendering the 
place was not indeed entertained by him for a mo- 
ment. “I am like a man,” said he to his confi- 
dential friend, captain Ogle, “ that hath both cour- 
age and judgment to defend himself, and yet must 
sit with his hands bound, whilst boyes and devils 
come and box him about the ears. Yet this [ 
will tell you, too, rather than you shall ever see 
the name of Francis de Vere subscribed to the de- 
livery of a town committed to his custody, or his 
hand to the least article of treaty, though with the 
archduke’s own person, had I a thousand lives I 


* Then an ensign. 
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would first burie them all in the rampier ; yet, in 
the mean while, judge you of the quality of this 
our being.” —“I told him,” continues the writer, 
“that I thought if he were in his former liberty, 
he would bethink himself ere he suffered himself 
to be penned up in such acage again: he made 
no reply, but addressed himself to his businesse, 
and [to mine. What his thoughts now were I 
will not enter into, unlesse I had more’strength to 
reach them. Sure I am, they wanted no stuffe to 
work on, for the bone he had to gnaw upon want- 
ed as good teeth as any were in Hannibal’s head 
to break it; and had not his been such, all the 
hands we had there could not have plucked it out 
of our own throats.” 

Having called his principal officers together, 
De Vere requested them each to deliver his opi- 
nion, not asto the further defence of the town, for 
that he had made up his mind to hold to the last 
extremity, but touching the propriety of relinquish- 
ing the Quarriers with other advanced works, 
most of which were avowedly indefensible in case 
ofassault. Towards the ford, in particular, there 
were a ravelin, a fausse-braie, and two demiloons, 
all of them utterly useless; yet upon the main- 
tenance of these must, in an essential degree, de- 
pend the further holding of the town. When his 
chiefs, as generally happens at such discussions, 
spoke one after one fashion, another after another, 
De Vere quietly dismissed them, satisfied that he 
must after all rely on his own resources; and these 
he promptly tried. Though aware that in the 
enemy’s camp every preparation had been made, 
and that they waited only for the neap tides to 
give the storm, he made his dispositions with the 
same coolness as if no dangerimpended. He di- 
rected the garrison of the Quarriers to fall back ; 
he caused the fausse-braie tobe abandoned, and 
its works dismantled ; he filled the Porcupine re- 
doubt and the north-east ravelin with men, and 
erected strong batteries on two heights which 
commanded the breaches. He next applied him- 
selfto the task of gaining time; an object of the 
first importance to a man so situated ; and the fol- 
lowing is the expedient which he adopted for the 
purpose :—After striving in vain to lead the be- 
siegers by indirect means into a negotiation, he 
permitted his friend colonel Ogle to pass into the 
camp under a flag of truce, giving him, however, 
instructions so vague and general, that without 
repeated references to himself no arrangement 
could be effected. It argues greatly for the re- 
spect in which De Vere’s military talents where 
held, that the archduke consented to receive a 
commissioner, with powers so limited, from the 
governor of a place reduced, as Ostend was sup- 
posed to be, to the last extremity. Nevertheless 
he did receive Ogle, treated him with marked re- 
spect, and went on all occasions beyond his de- 
mands as often as the terms of surrender were 
discussed. More than ordinary address was in 
short needed > ward off a positive treaty, and 
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save the honour of De Vere; but Ogle possessed 
the requisite qualification to a very unusual de- 
gree, and matters proceeded as the governor could 
have wished. 

Extensive as was the diplomatic skillof DeVere’s 
commissioner, affairs came at last to a crisis ; and 
the single question remained to be determined 
whether Ostend should be given up on terms, or 
its garrison run the hazard of anassault. The 
archduke, confident that he would within a few 
hours march triumphantly across the ditch, had 
despatched an escort for his duchess; and the 
duchess, with a numerous retinue of ladies, had 
arrived, when the appearance of a squadron on 
the coast determined De Vere at once to break 
off the negotiation. Not waiting till the reinforce- 
ments had actually gained the shore, he despatch- 
ed a messenger to the royalist camp, who deliver- 
ed the following polite, but laconic, note to the 
general :— 


* We have heretofore held it necessary, for cer- 
tain reasons, to treat with the deputies which had 
authority from your highnesse; but whilst we 
were about to conclude upon the conditions and 
articles, there are arrived certain of our ships ot 
warre, by whom we have received part of that 
which we had need of; and that we cannot with 
our honour and oath continue the treaty, nor pro- 
ceed in it, which we hope that your highnesse will 
not take in ill part; and that nevertheless, when 
your power shall reduce us to the like estate, you 
will not refuse, as a most generous prince, to 
vouchsafe us again a gentle audience. From our 
town of Ostend, the 25th day of December, 1601. 

“ Francis DE VERE.” 


The indignation of the archduke on the perusal 
of this despatch showed itself in the most extra- 
vagant manner, He declared with an oath that 
he would spare neither sex nor age, but that every 
living thing within the walls should be put to the 
sword ; and his followers, giving way to the same 
vindictive feeling, both sides looked forward to a 
scene of indiscriminate plunder and carnage, Some 
strange infatuation, however, hindered the royalists 
from bringing matters at once to a decisive issue. 
The batteries indeed again opened their fire with 
increased effect, causing whole sections of the 
totteriiig wall to crumble; but the final business 
of the assault was not undertaken till nearly a 
fortnight had elapsed from the receipt of De Vere’s 
letter. De Vere was neither unobservant nor 
slow to take advantage of the circumstance. Day 
and night his people were at work throwing up 
barricades and cutting traverses, while the utmost 
vigilance was exerted, and the strictest discipline 
preserved. There was not a night some portion 
of which the governor himself failed to spend 
upon the breach. Whenever the tide was at the 
ebb he showed himself there ; indeed the meanest 
sentinel appeared to enjoy greater relaxation and 
repose than he. 
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Such was the order in which affairs went on 
till the evening of the 6th of January, the garrison 
replying, as it best might, to the enemy’s fire: at 
an early hour on the morning of the 7th fresh bat- 
teries opened, and the cannonade became more 
furious than ever. This circumstance, united 
with the reports of his spies, warned De Vere 
that the mighty struggle was at hand. He had 
already formed his plans, and issued his general 
instructions touching the mode of defence, the ac- 
cessible points being enfiladed in all directions 
both by cannon and musketry. He now hasten- 
ed to assign to every man his particular charge, 
and to throw sich additional obstacles in the way 
of the assailants as time would allow. About 
midnight, the state of the tide would render the 
estuary fordable. As soon as darkness set in, and 
the enemy’s guns ceased to play, he ordered fifty 
stout workmen to the summit of the breach, who, 
being largely paid, threw up a rude breast-work, 
and faced it in an incredibly short space of time 
with palisades. At the top of this wall he rang- 
ed a row of casks, filled some with ashes, some 
with tenter-nails ; the latter tied up, in bundles of 
four, so that when the clump fell, one point at all 
events should be uppermost. Ropes well smeared 
with pitch, hoops bound about with squibs and 
fire-works, hand-grenades, huge stones, and 
beams of timber were likewise provided, while, 
for close encounter, the soldiers were supplied, in 
addition to their pikes, with heavy clubs armed 
with pikes and nails. Then distributing his peo- 
ple in companies, more or less strong according 
as each post appeared accessible, he commanded 
all to preserve the most profound silence, par- 
ticularly directing the officers to reserve their fire 
tll himself should give the signal. 

Having fully ascertained that each man was at 
his post, and seen the gunners not only lay their 
artillery, but obtain a correct range, by throwing 
two or three shot towards the strand, De Vere, 
attended by a single trusty veteran, passed out by 
a sally-port into the deserted fausse-braie. Here 
he lay down, while his companion creeping for- 
ward under cover of some loose gabions, advanc- 
ed within a short distance of the estuary. The 
latter was instructed, so soon as he should ob- 
serve any thing suspicious, to return: nor had 
De Vere enjoyed the company of his own thoughts 
many minutes ere the man came back. “What 
news ?” said the general. ‘“ My lord,” relied the 
sentinel, “I smell good store of gold chains, buft 
jerkins, Spanish cassocks, and Spanish blades.” — 
“Ha!” exclaimed De Vere, “sayest thou meso? I 
hope thou shalt have some of them anon;” and giv- 
ing him a piece of gold,they withdrew together. The 
vision of the veteran had not deceived him. A column 
of 2000 men, chiefly Italians, led on by count Far- 
neze, were already struggling through the falling 
tide, and in a few minutes afterwards they gain- 
ed and formed upon the beach. Still De Vere 
delayed to give the signal. The enemy, though 





exposed to one line of fire, came not as yet under 
the whole of his ordnance; he would not, there- 
fore, open upon them till he could do so with all his 
power. But the eager and excited soldiers were 
not kept long in suspense. Having completed 
their formation, the Italians fired a gun towards 
the sea as a signal to those in rear that the as- 
sault was about to commence. They then mov- 
ed forward, and in two seconds they were swept 
down by one of the most tremendous volleys un- 
der which devoted battalions have ever reeled and 
staggered. 

Though for the instant amazed and disordered, 
the veteran Italians withdrew not an inch. The 
first panic was no sooner overcome, than they 
rushed boldly forward, wide lanes being cut in 
their ranks at every step, till, having gained the 
foot of the breach, they in their turn began to fire, 
—a measure of all others the most injudicious in 
men so circumstanced. Then it was that De 
Vere brought his remaining missiles effectually 
into play. While they toiled at the ascent, the 
front ranks pausing from time to time for the pur- 
pose of loading and discharging their pieces, the 
casks, of which we have formerly spoken, were 
let loose; burning pitch, ropes, hoops girdled with 
fire-works, hand grenades, and blazing beams, fell 
likewise among them in terrible showers ; and se- 
veral demi-cannon, which had not yet given their 
fire, being filled to the muzzles with bullets and rus- 
ty iron, were discharged. Still the assailants press- 
ed on, till pike met pike and sword clashed with 
sword, the one party straining every nerve to sur- 
mount the parapet, the other resolutely opposing 
them. But no progress whatever was made. 
Men died by hundreds at the foot of that steep, 
by steel or lead, or blows from clubs; but not 
one planted foot upon it except as a prisoner. In 
a word, after displaying the most heroic courage, 
after thrice suffering a repulse, and thrice return- 
ing to the charge, this gallant band was compel- 
led to give way, a mere wreck escaping beyond the 
estuary, where multitudes found a grave. Nor 
was the issue of the attack different in other quar- 
ters. While the Italians stormed the breach, 3000 
Spaniards had entered the Quarries, whence they 
made a push to carry the town by escaade; But 
they, too, were beaten back, and compelled to re- 
treat. 

In the mean while, the eastern side of the town 
had been threatened, rather than assailed, by 
numbers not inferior to those which attempted 
it on the west. Had they reached their ground in 
time, it may be questioned whether the feeble 
guard, which could alone be spared for that quar- 
ter, would have long withstood them ; but, fortu- 
nately for the honour of De Vere and the safety 
of his garrison, they came not up till all had been 
lost elsewhere. The tide, too, was already on 
the turn: there would be no possibility of retreat 
in case of a repulse; and, to say the truth, the 
courage both of officers and ug seems not to 
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have been of a very fiery description. Instead, 
therefore, of passing the Guillet, they contented 
themselves with storming an outwork,—a half- 
moon, which lay across the stream, and stood 
open in the rear,—from which, though they took 
it without the smallest difficulty, they were driven 
on the return of day by the fire of the place. Thus, 
on all hands, was the attack gallantly met and 
successfully resisted, with a loss to the Spaniards 
of full 2000 men, while of the garrison not more 
than thirty were slain, and about 100 wounded. 

From this date up to the middle of March, De 
Vere continued to defend himself with all the va- 
lour and address which might have been expected 
at his hands. No farther attempt was, however, 
made to carry the town by storm; nor does he 
appear to have thrown away the lives of his men 
by unnecessary sorties, but he repaired each night 
the damage which the day’s firing had occasioned, 
and presented on all occasions an imposing front 
to the enemy. In the midst of these successes, 
however, an order arrived that he should deliver 
up the command to general Dorp. He instantly 
obeyed ; and, accompanied by his brother sir Ho- 
race and a considerable personal staff, returned to 
England. 

Though we know, upon the authority of the 
Sydney papers, that sir Francis de Vere continu- 
ed in the service of the States some time longer, 
we have not be able to discover that either in the 
campaign of 1603 in Brabant, or in that of the 
year following in Cadsant, he took any prominent 
or active share. The simple fact that his name 
is not once mentioned by the Dutch historians 
would, indeed, induce a persuasion that he was 
not even a witness to either service; while the 
circumstance that king James was proclaimed 
by him at Brille, in the month of April 1603, seems 
to imply that he resided entirely upon his govern- 
ment. In the month of June, again, in the same 
year, we find him in attendance at the court of St. 
James’s, where his appointment, which the death 
of the queen had caused to lapse, was renewed, 
and hence it seems in the highest degree impro- 
bable, to use no stronger term, that he could have 
found leisure to attend prince Maurice in one or 
other of these expeditions. But however this 
may be, no doubt can exist that his splendid mili- 
tary career came to aclose in the autumn of 1604. 
The conclusion of peace between England and 
Spain, as it compelled James to withdraw his 
support from the States, so it led to the dismissal 
of De Vere from his employment under that go- 
vernment ; nor during the remainder of his days 
was a new field opened for the exercise of his 
great but peculiar talents. The truth, indeed, is, 
that De Vere did not long enjoy the renown 
which his valour and discretion had earned for 
him. On the 28th of Augast, 1608, at the prema- 
ture age of fifty-four, with all his faculties of mind 
and body entire, and in the full lustre of his fame, 
he died at eewe house in London, and was bu- 





ried in the chapel of St. John the Evangelist in 
Westminster Abbey, where his very remarkable 
monument may still be seen. 

The character of this illustrious soldier has 
been so ably drawn by men who may in some de- 
gree be accounted his contemporaries, that it were 
an act of injustice to his memory were we to with- 
hold from these pages the high meed of praise 
which they have bestowed upon him. “Sir 
Francis Vere,” says sir Robert Naughton, “ was 
of that ancient and most noble extract of the earls 
of Oxford; and it may be a question whether the 
nobility of his house or the honour of his achieve- 
ments might most commend him; but that we 
have an authentic rule— 

Nam genus et proavos et que nonfecimus ipsi, 

Viz ea nostra voco, 

For though he was an honourable slip of that an- 
cient tree of nobility, which was no disadvantage 
to his virtue, yet he brought more glory to the 
name of Vere than he took blood from the family. 
He was, amongst all the queen’s swordsmen, in- 
ferior unto none, but superior unto many ; of 
whom it may be said, to speak much of him, 
were to leave out somewhat that might add to his 
praise, and to forget more than would make to his 
honour. I find not that he came much to court, 
for he lived almost perpetually in the camp ; but 
when he did, none had more of the queen’s favour, 
and none less envied ; for he seldome troubled it 
with the noise and alarms of supplications,—his 
way was another sort of undermining. They re- 
port that the queen, as she loved martial men, 
would court this gentleman as soon as he appear- 
ed in her presence: and surely he was a soldier 
of great worth and command, thirty years in the 
service of the States, and twenty years over the 
English in chief, as the queen’s general.” 

“Sir Francis de Vere,” says Fuller, “was of a 
fiery and rigid nature, undaunted in all dangers, 
not overvaluing the price of men’s lives to pur- 
chase a victory therewith. He-served in the scene 
of all Christendom where war was acted ;” and 
of these services Lloyd has asserted that they 
were “all instances of the wonders that courage 
can do when wise, valour when sober, a passion 
when rational, and a great spirit when advised.” 
After such commendation from writers who, if 
they did not personally come in contact with De 
Vere, possessed means of estimating his public 
character such as can scarcely belong to us, it 
may appear presumptuous to add any remarks of 
our own ; nevertheless we must be permitted to 
observe, that the subject of this memoir manifest- 
ly belonged to that order of mortals, who, in what- 
ever walk of life they may be destined to move, 
not only rise to eminence among their contempo- 
raries, but outstrip the very age in which they 
live, Ata period when the art of war vibrated, 
as it were, between two extremes,—when much 
that had been laid aside belonging to the chivalric 
age was supplied by a pedantry as cold as it was 
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ridiculous,x—De Vere set every established rule 
at defiance ; and throwing himself for support up- 
on the dictates of his own genius, fought and 
won battles on which none but himself would 
have adventured. The proudest wreath which 
encircles the brow of prince Maurice was in real- 
ity earned by De Vere; for to him, and to him 
alone, was the great victory of Nieupont owing. 
In like manner, the brilliant capture of Cadiz, 
which historians have attributed, some to Essex, 
others, with still less of reason, to Raleigh, must 
be traced back to De Vere. He it was that point- 
ed out the proper mode of proceeding, and regulat- 
ed every detail after the advance began ; while to 
his foresight, in holding a strong reserve together, 
is justly ascribable the retention of a conquest 
which ought to have been more easily gained than 
held. Of his masterly movements in the double 
relief of Rhineberg, we abstain from saying more 
than that they afford convincing proof how much 
may be done where there is courage to use, and 
judgment to direct, even slender means; while 
his defenee of Ostend, whether for sheer hardihood 
or a truly scientific disposition of his force, will 
find few parallels in military history. Sir Francis 
de Vere, in short, though, like many other shining 
characters, he has been less noticed by posterity 
than some of higher political rank, was truly the 
hero of his age, a man of whom the English army 
may be justly proud, even in the generation which 
has witnessed the glories of the last war under the 
auspices of Wellington. 





Sir Francis de Vere married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of —— Dont, a citizen of London, by 
whom he had three sons andtwo daughters. His 
children all died before him ; but his widow ereet- 
ed to his memory that monument to which we 
have already alluded. The following description 
may serve to point it out to such as may chance 
to visit the chapel. On a marble table, raised 
somewhat above the floor, rests a full-length figure 
of De Vere, supported upon a quilt of figured 
alabaster. Over the figure is a canopy of Lydean 
or touchstone, supported at the four comers by 
four knights, fully armed, except that their heads 
are bare, each kneeling upon one knee. Round 
the verge is the epitaph, in letters of gold :— 

“Francisco Vero equiti aurato, Galfredi F. 
Joannis comitis Oxonie nepoti, Brieliw et Ports- 
muthe prefecto, Anglicarum copiarum in Belgid 
ductori summo, Elizabetha uxor vero charissima 
quocum conjunxissime vixit, hoc supremum amicis 
et fidei conjugatis monumentum mestissima, et 
cum lacrymis gemens posuit. Obiit xxviii. die 
Augusti, anno salutis mpcvii., et anno etatis sux 
Luu.” 

Besides this, another epitaph to his memory was 
composed, with which, as being exceedingly ap- 
propriate to the disposition of the man, we close 
the present article: 

e — sought death, arm’d with his sword and 
i 
Death wa afraid to meet him in the field ; 


But when his weapons he had laid aside, 
Death, like a coward, strooke him, and he died.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE. 


Amone the many illustrious names that fill up 
the page of British military history, there is not, 
perhaps, one to which a stronger, a more romantic, 
or more melancholy interest attaches than that of 
Wolfe. His prominent appearance on the stage of 
public life, at a moment when the arms of England 
were every where suffering reverses ; the good for- 
tune as well as gallantry with which he succeeded 
in retrieving the somewhat tarnished honour of his 
country ; his death, in the very prime of manhood, 
on a well-fought field, just as the shout of victory 
began tobe raised by his followers ;—all these 
circumstances have combined to establish for him 
a species of renown which the bravest soldier of 
modern times may envy, the most favoured alone 
hope to emulate. Of the private history of that 
distinguished person, a full account will in due time 
be given, by one eminently qualified *, from vari- 
ous causes, to give it accurately. Be it our busi- 
ness, in the mean while, to lay before our readers 
such details of his public services as we have been 
enabled to collect from various sources placed 
liberally within our reach. 

James Wolfe, the eldest son of general Edward 
Wolfe, a meritorious officer who had served under 
Marlborough, was born in the vicarage house t at 
Westerham, in Kent, November 6, 1726. His 
education, which, as far as it went, seems to have 
been liberal, was conducted at a private school in 
the vicinity of his father’s residence, which at one 
period stood high in public estimation, and had 
not yet ceased to be frequented by the sons of the 
neighbouring gentry. How far his juvenile habits 
differed from those of schoolboys in general we 
have not been able to ascertain ; tradition, indeed, 
is wholly silent on that head,—a circumstance 
which goes far to 2ssuve us that his peculiarities, 
if he had any, were neither very numerous nor 
very broadly marked ; nor, when we consider 
that he entered the army at the early age of four- 
teen, is iteasy to imagine that he could have dif- 
fered, in any remarkable degree at least, from his 
contemporaries. That he was a clever lad, full of 
ardour and ambition, seems to be universally ad- 
mitted; but acuteness, ambition, and even ardour, 
are not so unusual among schoolboys as to con- 
fer a positive distinction on such as display them. 


* Robert Southey, Esq., who is in possession of 
the whole of Wolfe’s correspondence. 

1 General Wolfe hired the vicarage as a temporary 
residence, Quebec house became the seat of the 
family at a later period. 
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We have said that James Wolfe entered the 
service of his country at the early age of fourteen ; 
to what regiment he was first attached, and under 
what circumstances he joined it, we have not been 
so fortunate as to discover. We know only that 
in 1740, he embarked with his father for Flanders, 
and began immediately to study his profession in 
the best of all schools,—the field of active warfare. 
In like manner, we find no trace of him up to the 
month of April, 1742, when he wrote to his mother 
from Rome a letter which has been carefully pre- 
served. But with the contents of that letter, though 
it may tend to illustrate the private workings of 
his mind, we have here very little concern, inas- 
much as it throws no light whatever on the pro- 
gress of his military history and fortunes. Nor, 
in truth, were the case otherwise, would it accord 
with the plan of this work to enter much at length 
into the exploits and adventures of a subaltern, 
however meritorious. Enough is done when we 
state, in few words, that from 1742 to the peace 
of Aix-la-~Chapelle in 1748, Wolfe took part in al- 
most every continental operation in which the 
British army was engaged. He was present at 
the battle of Dettingen in 1742; and witnessed 
the ill-judged and dilatory movements that fol- 
lowed. He lingered with the allies behind the 
Scheldt in 1743 ; followed Wade in his abortive 
operations in 1744; in 1745 fought under the 
duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy ; and in 1746 
with Ligonier at Liers. On each of these occa- 
sions he omitted no opportunity of seeking “the 
bubble reputation e’en in the cannon’s mouth ;” 
and the honourable mention which was made of 
him in the despatches of the several officers in 
command, furnishes ample proof that he did not 
seek it in vain, Finally, the battle of Laffeldt, on 
the 2ist of June, 1747, enabled him to display his 
courage and conduct to advantage, under the im- 
mediate eye of the duke of Cumberland. He re- 
ceived at its conclusion, as he richly merited, the 
public thanks of his general, and he was immedi- 
ately marked out by his comrades of every 
grade, as an officer of extraordinary merit and 
promise. 

It would have redounded little to the credit of 
the existing government, had an officer thus ho- 
noured with the approbation of his fellow soldiers 
failed to obtain the more substantial recompence 
of a quick promotion. Wolfe had no cause to 
complain of neglect in this particular ; indeed we 
find that, at the conclusion of hostilities, though 
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barely two and twenty years of age, he had at- 
tained through his own merit rather than the favour 
of the court, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 
this station, and attached to Kingsley’s regiment, 
of which lord George Sackville was the comman- 
dant, he proceeded, early in 1749, to Scotland ; 
where, at Glasgow, on the 13th of August, after 
the departure of his chief, he succeeded to the 
command. Wolfe himself, contrary to the prac- 
tice of young officers in general, seems to have 
felt the burden thus imposed upon him as an ar- 
duous one. “To-morrow,” says he, in a letter 
written in contemplation of the event, “lord 
George Sackville goes away, and I take upon me 
the difficult and troublesome employment of a 
commander. You cannot conceive how hard a 
thing it is to keep the passions within bounds when 
authority and immaturity go together; to endea- 
vour at a character that has every opposition from 
within, and that to which the very condition of the 
blood is a sufficient obstacle. Fancy you see one 
that must do justice to both good and bad, reward 
and punish with an equal unbiassed hand ; one 
that is to reconcile the severity of discipline to the 
dictates of humanity ; one that must study the 
tempers and dispositions of many men, in order to 
make their situations easy and agreeable to them, 
and should endeavour to oblige all without par- 
tiality ; a man set up for every body to observe 
and judge of ; and, last of all, suppose me employ- 
ed in discouraging vice, and recommending there- 
verse, at the turbulent age of twenty-three, when 
it is possible I may have as great a propensity that 
way as any of the men I converse with.” Never- 
theless, the individual who could write thus diffi- 
dently of his own capability for command, proved 
fully adequate to the task assigned him. He not 
only preserved discipline without infringing on the 
dictates of humanity, and reproved vice by setting 
an example of its opposite, but introduced into his 
battalion numerous and striking improvements ; 
indeed, the high order to which it soon attained 
both at exercise and in quarters, gave the surest 
proof of ability and temper in its young but inde- 
fatigable commander. 

It is not worth while to follow Wolfe from one 
cantonment to another, during the short and un- 
easy peace which preceded the war of 1755. Let 
it suffice to state that he accompanied his regi- 
ment whithersoever it went,—now to Glasgow, 
now to Inverness, now to Exeter ; and by and by, 
to Winchester, Southampton, and Canterbury. 
At each of these stations, and, indeed, wherever 
his duties led him, his character was uniformly the 
same. Flis men adored, while they profoundly re- 
spected him; his officers esteemed his approba- 
tion, as much as they dreaded his displeasure ; 
while a frank and open manner, with a large stock 
of general information, rendered him an acceptable 
guest in the families among whom he was thrown. 
Nor was Wolfe either unmindful of the prejudices 
of those with whom he associated, or indifferent 





to the more quiet pleasures of domestic life. His 
letters breathe, on the contrary, from time to time, 
a spirit of gentleness and affection over which am- 
bition could not always triumph ; indeed, it may 
be doubted whether the success of the latter ought 
not, in part at least, to be attributed to a dis- 
appointment of which we are scarcely called upon 
to give any account. Be this, however, as it may, 
we see no reason to doubt that the man who, at 
five and twenty, could, from the head-quarters of 
his regiment, write repeatedly of abandoning the 
service, because “he had a turn of mind that fa- 
voured matrimony prodigiously, loved children,and 
thought them necessary to people in their latter 
days,” possessed feelings not usually mixed up 
with the sterner qualities that compose the cha- 
racter of a hero. 

While Wolf was thus occupied by turns in 
dreams of domestic happiness, and in studying 
the theory of the profession to which he continued 
ardently attached, affairs were gradually working 
out for him the very opening to renown, of which, 
in many of his private letters, he expresses him- 
self ambitious. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
which a mutual restoration of conquests was 
awarded, though it proved easy of fulfilment in 
Europe, led to no satisfactory results throughout 
the vast continent of America. There, as the 
most perfect ignorance prevailed touching the true 
boundaries of the French and British settlements, 
each party stood prepared to claim whatever its 
rival might have omitted to seize; and disputes 
were, in consequence, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, such as ali the plenipotentiaries 
in the world would have failed to determine. As 
a matter of course, the cessatiun of hostilities on 
one side of the Atlantic produced a momentary 
suspension on the other ; but it produced nothing 
more. Old grounds of local quarrel were, on the 
contrary, revived, and new, and not less import- 
ant, differences originated, almost as soon as the 
disputes between the two crowns ceased to ope- 
rate ; insomuch that the arms which the colonists 
had affected to lay aside in obedience to orders 
from home, they resumed, within the space of a 
few months, on their own responsibility. Whence 
this state of things arose, it is necessary that seme 
account should be given; and a few words will 
happily suffice for the purpose. 

When the war of the Spanish succession came 
to a close, in 1713, the whole of North America, 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, 
was claimed or occupied by the subjects of the 
three European monarchs of France, England, 
and Spain. France held in absolute possession 
the Canadas, including a portion of what is now 
called New Brunswick, with the islands of St. 
John and Cape Breton at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. She advanced claims, likewise, upon 
the territory south of the river, as far as the isth- 
mus which connects Nova Scotia or Acadia with 
the main land; and though her a posses- 
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sion of the district, bestowing upon it the appella- 
tion of New England, she persisted in asserting 
that it was hers by virtue of previous settlement. 
Meanwhile England, after subduing by force of 
arms the Swedish and Dutch emigrants, spread 
her colonists over the central portions of the con- 
tinent ; beginning, as we have just stated, at Nova 
Scotia, and ending with South Carolina. Toa 
portion of Georgia, also, she asserted a right ; 
granting land to her subjects, as far as the river 
San Mateo in Florida: but Spain disputed that 
right with considerable energy ; nor was it deter- 
mined till after various contests, in which Spain 
was not always unsuccessful. 

While the English thus contended for the occu- 
pation of a tract of land, profitable only as a species 
of outwork by which to cover other and more fer- 
tile regions, the French, who, from the date of the 
treaty of Utrecht, had turned a largeshare of their 
attention to colonial affairs, were gradually matur- 
ing and bringing to perfection plans much more 
important. With the vast extent of territory which 
lies between the borders of Canada and the course 
of the Mississippi, as low as to the 33d degree of 
north latitude, the expedition, conducted in 1660, 
by Joliet and Marquette, had rendered them ac- 
quainted. The voyage of La Salle, though itself 
a failure, paved the way for the discovery of the 
mouths of the Mississippi; and in 1722, the rude 
beginnings were made of a colony at New Orleans. 
Wine years omy elapsed, ere that colony rose to 
such importance as to extend its ramifications over 
the fertile province of Louisiana. Detached settle- 
ments were next created along the Mississippi, 
and by the banks of many of its tributaries ; till by 
and by a project began to be entertained of con- 
necting the whole with Quebec itself. Posts were 
accordingly established here and there, along the 
St. Lawrence upwards. These soun gave to the 
Canadians a hold upon the great lakes, as a strong 
fort at Crown Point secured for them the command 
of lake Champlain ; while the sites of others were 
marked out, all of them well calculated to circum. 
seribe and grievously annoy the frontier settle- 
ments of the English. In a word, the French 
aimed at nothing less taan the occupation of all 
the lands which stretch in a semicircle round the 
Alleghany mountains, one horn of their gigantic 
crescent being formed by the embouchure of the 
Mississippi, the other by the waters of the St. 
Lawrence where they join the Atlantic. 

The war respecting the Austrian dominions, 
which began in 1744, scarcely interrupted for a 
moment the prosecution of this gigantic enterprise. 
If we except, indeed, the capture of Cape Breton, 
and the occupation of the disputed province of 
Acadia, the French suffered nothing from the hos- 
tility of their neighbours in America; while the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by restoring to them 
the former of these conquests, placed them again 
in a position as favourable as they could desire. 
As soon, yeevats English began to migrate 





to the westward, the effects of schemes so long 
and patiently worked out were developed. Con- 
stant quarrels arose between the settlers from the 
two countries, as to their respective rights to land 
of which the: poor Indians were the real propric- 
tors. The English insisted that their occupation 
of the coasts of one sea entitled them to all the 
country between it and the other ; the French, on 
the contrary, declared that every rood of land be- 
yond the mountains was theirs, and theirs only. 
Thus were the seeds of fresh disputes sown, at 
the very moment when all ground of dispute ap- 
peared to be taken away ; nor did any great while 
elapse ere they brought forth an ample and bloody 
harvest. 

In the early part of 1750, 600,000 acres of land, 
situated in the disirict to which the rival countries 
equally laid claim, were granted by the British 
parliament to the Ohio Company. Notime was 
lost in sending colonists to clear it ; but these had 
scarcely shown themselves, when they were at- 
tacked by a body of French and Indians, and 
forcibly driven back. A second attempt was made 
to take peaceable possession, which, like the pre- 
ceding, failed ; indeed, the French now acted with 
extreme harshness—killing some of the adven- 
turers, and making prisoners of others. It was 
not accordant with the temper of the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans to sit down patiently under such insults : 
they endeavoured toretaliate upon their neighbours, 
and to obtain by violence what they had failed to 
acquire by negotiation ; but for a while they prov- 
ed not more fortunate in war than they had been 
in diplomacy. The French hastened to secure 
themselves by erecting a redoubt on the Ohio, to 
which they gave the name of Fort Du Quesne: 
this they connected with Lake Erie by means of 
two intermediate posts; and keeping its commu- 
nications open by the Alleghany Riverand French- 
man’s Creek with Presquile, they retained a per- 
fect hold upon the rear of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

Things were in this state, when lieutenant-go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, roused by the complaints of the 
people, determined, in 1753, to destroy at all ha- 
zards the French posts along the Ohio. Washing- 
ton, at that time a major in the colonial army, was 
sent across the mountains at the head of 600 
men; with whom, in the event of his remon- 
strances being disregarded, he was instructed to 
reduce Fort Du Quesne, But Washington was 
not happy in this his first essay as a commander: 
he was attacked at a place called Little Meadows, 
while marching upon the confluence of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela rivers, and, after a gal- 
lant resistance, compelled to surrender. As a 
necessary consequence, the French became daily 
more and more insolent ; the English less and less 
disposed to submit to their encroachments, 

It is necessary to speak at large of the many 
trifling affairs which occurred, from time to time, 
during the eighteen months succeeding this expe- 
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dition, Enough is done when we state, that with- 
out any notice given of a rupture between the 
mother countries, the colonists of France and 
England carried on a tolerably active war of skir- 
mishes; and that they. were secretly assisted by 
money and troops sent over in detached ships 
from Europe. The mask was, however, at length 
thrown aside. Early in the spring of 1755, the 
British government appointed general Braddock 
to the chief command of the king’s forces in Ame- 
rica; and, putting him at the head of 2000 regular 
troops, directed him to maintain, as he best might, 
the honour of the crown, and the rights of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

With the arrival of Braddock in Virginia, which 
took place in the beginning of April, war upon a 
great scale, and with all the formalities of pro- 
clamations and manifestos, may be said to have 
commenced. Four separate expeditions were im- 
mediately planned against Fort Du Quesne, Ni- 
agara, Crown Point, and the posts on the Bay of 
Fundy; more particularly against a redoubt call- 
ed Beau Séjour, which the enemy had established 
on the neck of land that connects Nova Scotia 
with the continent. With the exception of the 
last, they all failed of success: Braddock, who 
commanded the corps on the Ohio, sustained a 
disastrous defeat, and perished with a large por- 
tion of his army ; Johnson, a provincial general, 
though he overthrew the enemy in the field, prov- 
ed too weak to reduce Crown Point ; while gene- 
ral Shirley, who conducted the enterprise directed 
against Niagara, never penetrated beyond Oswe- 
go. Lieutenant-colonel Monkton alone proved 
equal to the charge imposed upon him, by com- 
pelling the enemy’s garrisons in Beau Séjour, and 
the works dependent on it, to surrender. But the 
satisfaction arising out of this success was 
greatly overbalanced by the mortification which 
attended the failure of the other and more import- 
ant operations: indeed, the campaign of 1755 
was felt, both at home and abroad, to have cast a 
serious slur upon the military reputation of Eng- 
land, 

Exasperated by their reverses, the English pre- 
pared to take the field next year with a still great- 
er number of troops, and more vigilant and ac- 
tive commanders. Lord Loudon arrived at New- 
York in July, 1756, major-general Abercrombie 
having preceded him about a month ; and the re- 
inforcements which accompanied them swelled 
the total amount of disposable force now in Ame- 
rica to not less than 16,000 men. These were 
distributed into two corps; one 6000, the other 
10,000 strong; of which lord Loudon put him- 
self at the head of the latter, general Aber- 
crombie of the former; and they advanced, the 
first up the Mohawks from Albany towards Os- 
wegp, the last to Fort William Henry, whence an 
attempt on the enemy’s works at Crown Point 
was meditated. Again were the English baffled 
in their projects: the marquis de Montcalm, an 
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able and enterprising officer, who had succeeded 
baron Dukan as governor of Canada, anticipated 
general Abercrombie in his designs. He passed 
lake Ontario early in August, reducing Oswego, 
with its garrizon of 1400 men, and making him- 
self master of an extensive depot of stores which 
had been collected there with a view to the intend- 
ed siege of Niagara. As the English flotilla fell 
at the same time into the enemy’s hands, it was 
of course impossible to prosecute this enterprise 
further ; and general Abercrombie was, in conse- 
quence, reduced to the dire necessity of suspend- 
ing his march and returning to Albany. Nor 
was lord Loudon more fortunate in the issue of 
his enterprise: disheartened by the bad success 
of their comrades, and at variance among them- 
selves respecting questions of local and general 
rank, his officers did little to encourage a chief 
naturally timid ; while the rapid approach of win- 
ter imposed difficulties in his way, which he 
knew not how to surmount. The army never 
advanced beyond Fort William Henry, at the 
head of Lake George; where, in the middle of 
November, it broke up and retired into quarters. 
The return of the open season, in 1757, brought 
with it new devices and fresh hopes. It was now 
resolved to abstain from aggressive operations on 
the side of Canada; to maintain along the fron- 
tier only such a force as would secure forts Ed- 
ward and William Henry from insult; and to 
employ the remainder of the army, under convoy 
of a powerful fleet, in the reduction of the enemy’s 
works in Cape Breton. Of that island we have 
already spoken as lying at the mouth of the St, 
Lawrence. {t was a postof the first importance, 
as well to the English as to the French, because 
it commands in a great measure the navigation of 
the river; whilst its proximity to the coasts of No- 
va Scotia rendered it an exceedingly convenient 
station, both as a rendezvous for troops, and a place 
of shelter to cruisers. ‘Twelve regular battalions, 
with a body of 400 artillery, were accordingly as- 
sembled at Halifax; to meet which lord Loudon 
sailed from New-York on the 20th of June; and 
on the 4th of August, the whole force, under con- 
voy of sixteen sail of the line, prepared to put to 
sea. But just as the difficulties of embarkation 
and arrangement were overcome, and men’s 
minds began to experience that stimylus which 
the anticipation of a severe and dashing service 
never fails to create, intelligence came in that a 
fleet of eighteen sail had lately arrived from 
France, and that the garrison was strengthened to 
the amount of full 3000 regular troops, Neither 
the general nor the admiral esteemed it prudent to 
persevere, under such circumstances, in the en- 
terprise. The army was immediately broken up. 
A portion of it was distributed in garrison at Hali- 
fax, Annapolis, and Beau Séjour (now called Fort 
Cumberland) ; the remainder returned with lord 
Loudon to New-York ; while the fleet set out on 
a very useless, and, as the event ae disas- 
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trous cruise against the enemy’s squadron in , 


Louisburgh. 

Had the misfortunes of the English ended here, 
they would have proved amply sufficient to ex- 
cite the indignation of the more sanguine members 
of the community, and the regret and mortifica- 
tion of all. It soon appeared, however, that a 
mere absence of success was not the only slur 
cast upon the reputation of our country’s arms, 
Montcalm, the able and indefatigable opponent of 
lord Loudon, no sooner became aware of his ad- 
versary’s intentions, than he made haste to take 
advantage of them, by advancing with all his dis- 
posable force upon Fort William Henry, and 
placing it in a state of siege. It was gallantly de- 
fended ; but yielded at last to superior numbers. 
Montcalm took possession by capitulation on the 
9th of August ; held it till the return of lord Lou- 
don to Albany on the 23d; and then, after ras- 
ing the fortifications to the ground, fell back un- 
molested to his own frontier strong-holds at Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. 

When intelligence of these events reached Lon- 
don, Mr. Pitt, who had recently been introduced 
into the cabinet, applied the undivided powers of 
his great mind to remedy the evils arising out of 
them. He wrote to the governors of the se- 
veral provinces, assuring them of the most efficient 
support ffom home, and inviting them to call forth 
the strength of their respective districts in aid of 
the exertions about to be made by the mother- 
country. Lord Loudon was at the same time re- 
called, and the command of the troops already in 
America intrusted to general Abercrombie ; while 
a new army was assembled at Portsmouth, for 
the purpose of achieving a service of which the 
full importance had been felt ever since hostilities 
began. That service was the reduction of Cape 
Breton; and upon it, in the capacity of brigadier 
under major-general Amherst, Wolfe had the 
good fortune to be employed. 

On the 19th of February, 1757, the expedition, to 
which Wolfe was attached, sailed with a light 
breeze from St. Helen’s. It reached Halifax early in 
May, where it was soon afterwards joined by such 
a portion of the troops already in the country as ge- 
neral Abercrombie had been directed to spare ; 
and on the 28th, general Amherst again put to 
sea, with a force which amounted to something 
more fhan 11,000 soldiers of all arms. The fleet, 
again, under the orders of admiral Boscawen, con- 
sisted of twenty-eight ships of the line, fifteen fri- 
gates, with transports and storeshipsinnumerable ; 
the whole of which came to an anchor in Gabarus 
Bay, just as the night had closed in, on 2d of June. 
It was of course impossible to attempt a landing 
in the dark, ignorant as both soldiers and sailors 
were of the obstacles which might meet them. The 
men were therefore directed to lie down in their 
clothes, ammunition having been first of all served 
out to them; while the boats were made ready, 


against the first blush of dawn, to take each its 
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gallant cargo on board. But the sky, which had 
for some time looked lowering and dark, suddenly 
overcast with clouds, and long ere midnight arrived 
a storm began : it was too violent by far to permit 
any idea of a landing to be entertained. No boat 
could, indeed, pretend to face it; nay, the ships, 
though in some degree land-locked, strained upon 
their anchors so heavily, that serious doubts were 
entertained as to their ability of riding; . and, to the 
extreme mortification both of soldiers and seamen, 
the gale continued with unabated violence through- 
out the space of eight whole days. Nevertheless, 
though fully alive to the advantages thus afforded 
to the enemy, neither the naval nor military com- 
manders were at all given to despond. They 
matured their plans as they best could, and pro- 
vided against future contingencies by putting mat- 
ters in such a train that no mistakes could arise ; 
after which they patiently awaited the return of 
calm weather, of the first symptoms of which they 
stood ready to take advantage. 

Gabarus Bay, where the British fleet now lay.at 
anchor, is an open roadstead, lying somewhat to 
the westward of Louisburg, the chief town or 
capital of the island of Cape Breton. The town 
itself stands upon a tongue of land, and was, at 
the period of which we are now speaking, care- 
fully fortified; being defended towards the sea 
with heavy batteries, and on the land side by three 
faces of regular works, Its harbour, again, one of 
the most magnificent in the New World, presents 
an entrance of not more than 850 yards in width, 
which is flanked on one side by Goat Island, on 
the other by Lighthouse Point; these were both 
surmounted by redoubts, armed with cannon and 
mortars of the largest calibre ; a garrison of 3000 
regular troops, supported by 2500 seamen, manned 
the entrenchments ; while five ships of the line at 
once closed up |the entrance into the former, and 
enfiladed with their fire the redoubts on either 
flank. Such were the obstacles which the com- 
manders of the British forces found themselves, on 
the return of moderate weather, called upon to 
surmount, under all the disadvantages of time 
gained by the enemy, and consequent preparations 
made to receive them wherever they should ap- 

ar. 

There is a creek or inlet in the bay, about four 
miles to the westward of the town, called Fresh- 
water Cove, where, after mature deliberation, it 
was resolved to effect the descent: towards it, 
therefore, so soon as circumstances would admit, 
the frigates and lighter vessels moved; when the 
former took their stations within half cannon-shot 
of the shore, with their broadsides turned so as to 
cover the debarkation. This occurred on the 
evening of the 7th, the wind still blowing boister- 
ously, and the surfrunning high ; and at daybreak, 
on the following morning, the first division of 
troops entered their boats, under the command of 
brigadier-general Wolfe. They had not rowed 
ten yards from the ships, when a sudden glancing 
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of arms among the sand-hills which they were 
approaching gave notice that they need not expect 
to gain the land without opposition. The enemy, 
it appeared, had anticipated this mancuvre, and 
striven by every means in their power to coun- 
terwork it; they had thrown up breastworks, run 
down field-pieces amid the hollows, and now 
mustered in considerable force to dispute the land- 
ing. Nevertheless, Wolf pushed boldly forward, 
while the frigates, opening their fire, swept the 
beach, somewhat, it must be confessed, at random, 
with a shower of round shot. Not a gun was dis- 
charged on the side of the French till the flotilla 
had arrived within range of musketry, when all 
at once a volley was thrown in, of which the effect 
was undoubtedly less fatal than might have been 
expected. Wolfe would not permit a shot to be 
returned. ‘Trusting entirely to the broadsides 
from the frigates, which, dashing the sand into the 
air, continued still to keep at least the beach open, 
he urged the rowers to exert their strength; and 
finally, in spite of a heavy surf, amid which several 
boats with their crews perished, he made good his 
landing, though in extreme disorder. The men 
were promptly pushed on, company by company, 
as they arrived ; and a loose and desultory skir- 
mish, as all such encounters must be, began. It 
ended in the total discomfiture of the French; 
who, abandoning their works, retired with the ut- 
most precipitation within the walls of Louisburg. 

Though a footing on shore was thus gained, 
with comparatively little loss, the difficulties of the 
enterprise seemed only to increase ; for the wind 
rose again with great violence,and the surf became, 
as a matter of course, more and more dangerous 
every day. Upwards of 100 boats, indeed, witha 
large portion of their crews, perished while striv- 
ing to surmount it; while the communication with 
the fleet seemed throughout so insecure, as at one 
moment to threaten the worst consequences 
Neither Amherst nor Wolfe were, however, per- 
sens to succumb under the weight of ordinary 
trials, They persevered in their efforts, encouraged 
by perceiving that every man and officer in the 
expedition partook in their enthusiasm ; nor, in 
truth, where such feelings prevail, is it going great- 
ly too far to affirm that there are no obstacles 
which a British army may not hope to overcome. 
In a space of time too moderate for ordinary cal- 
culation the troops wereall ashore. Guns, stores, 
ammunition, working tools, and provisions, fol- 
lowed with amazing rapidity; and the business 
of the siege began ere the enemy had well learned 
to believe that the danger by which they had so 
long been threatened was become real. 

Having invested the place on the land side, and 
opened his trenches before it, general Amherst 
detached Wolfe, at the head of the light infantry 
and a body of Highlanders, to attack the enemy’s 
battery on Lighthouse Point. Wolfe executed 
this service with the greatest gallantry and skill. 
Dashing upon the outposts an hour before dawn, 





nm the morning of the 13th, he drove them in with 
such rapidity that the enemy scarcely had time 
to get under arms, and were totally routed before 
they had completed their formation, with the loss 
of only a few men to the assailants. A like for- 
tune attended him in the assault of one or two 
lesser works, whichdepended upon the Lighthouse 
redoubt for existence. They were carried in suc- 
cession almost at a rush, and’ the troops which 
ought to have held them made prisoners ; after 
which the guns were turned, with terrible accuracy, 
both upon the harbour and the town. The effect 
of this fire was to enfilade those faces against 
which Amherst had determined to erect his bat- 
teries ; while the five men-of-war which had been 
moored for the defence of the basin with difficulty 
kept their stations, 

From this date the siege was carried on with 
equal vigour and success. A furious sortie, which 
the enemy attempted on the 9th of July, scarcely 
retarded it fora moment; while, on the 6th, an 
advantage was gained, of which the good effects 
were immediately felt. Wolfe pushed forward a 
body of grenadiers and Highlanders, who took pos- 
session of a hill in front of the main battery of the 
place; anda lodgment was effected so near to 
the crest of the glacis, as to expose the embra- 
sures and parapet to a deadly fire of musketry, 
On the 2I1st, one of the French ships took-fire, and 
blew up, after igniting two of her consorts. This 
was followed by a boat attack on the two which 
remained, not less brilliant in design than fortu- 
nate in its execution; while the fire from the 
breaching batteries shook the ramparts to their 
foundation, and the shells spread ruin and death 
through the streets. It would have been madness, 
under such c.reur istances, to think of continuing 
the defence. ‘The enemy surrendered on the 26th ; 
the garrison becoming prisoners of war, and the 
islands both of Cape Breton and Prince Edward 
passed into possession of the English. 

Brilliant as his services had been in this cam- 
paign, and highly honourable to him as a soldier, 
they must necessarily be regarded as the exploits 
of a subaltern only; for they were executed—or 
to the world, at least, appeared to be executed— 
in obedience to the orders and instructions of 
general Amherst. The period was, however, 
approaching, when the talents which he was be- 
lieved to possess must of necessity be put toa 
severe trial, andan ample opportunity be afforded 
for the gratification of that desire of distinction 
which almost all his letters on military subjects 
evince. General Abercrombie had not realised 
men’s expectations on his peculiar field of Ameri- 
can warfare. Repulsed with heavy loss in an 
imprudent attack upon Ticonderoga, he was at 
the earliest possible moment deprived of his com- 
mand, which was conferred, greatly to the satis- 
faction of all classes in the country, upon major- 
general Amherst. Meanwhile Wolfe, having ac- 
complished his point in the wey ~ “sae drama, 
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had returned to Europe, whither an engagement 
of the most tender kind led him; but he was not 
destined to obtain the accomplishment of his 
wishes. The country had still need of his services ; 
and the peculiar call made upon him proved such 
as no man, possessed of even less than Wolfe’s 
chivalrous sense of honour, could have evaded. 

Wolfe had not long breathed the atmosphere of 
his native country, when a communication from 
head quarters made him aware that his majesty 
had selected him as a fit person to conduct an en- 
terprise of more than ordinary hazard and honour. 
The capture of Louisburgh, by opening the great 
river St. Lawrence, and rendering facile, and, asit 
were, direct, the communication between England 
and the Canadas, had suggested to Mr. Pitt the 
idea of putting an end to the transatlantic war, by 
the reduction of the enemy’s colonial capital ; and 
the project being submitted to the consideration 
of competent authorities, it was declared to be 
neither unwise in theory nor impracticable in ope- 
ration. A plan of campaign was, in consequence, 
drawn out, more complicated perhaps than was 
absolutely necessary, yet not, upon the whole 
injudicious. It was determined to open the cam- 
paign of 1759 on four separate points of attack : 
that general Amherst should advance from Al- 
bany, reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point, pe- 
netrate through Lake Champlain, and gain the St. 
Lawrence from above; that general Prideaux 
should resume the attack on Fort Niagara, after 
re-establishing the post at Oswego, and securing 
the command of lake Ontario; that general Stan- 
wix should act against the chain of posts between 
lake Erie and Fort Du Quesne; and lastly, that 
an armament from England should penetrate up the 
St. Lawrence, so as to co-operate with Amherst’s 
in the investment of Quebec. To the command 
of this armament Wolfe all at once found himself 
nominated. That he accepted the destination 
with cheerfulness, and experienced an honest 
pridein so doing, itis scarcely necessary to state ; 
yet are there ample proofs in his correspondence, 
that, had he been left to the exercise of a choice 
perfectly unfettered, he would have preferred, just 
at this moment, a brief trial at least of domestic 
quiet. The fact is, that he was tenderly attached 
to Miss Lowther, afterwards duchess of Bolton,by 
whom his passion was returned; and the sudden 
order to head the army about to be employed 
against Quebec alone interfered to prevent their 
union, 

So early as the middle of February, the armament 
destined for this important service quitted the 
shores of England. It consisted of twenty-two 
ships of the line and twenty-one frigates, under the 
immediate orders of admiral Saunders ; in which, 
as well as in a fleet of transports and storeships, 
about 7000 men of all arms were embarked ; and; 
on the 21st of April, the whole came to off Louis- 
burgh, the point of rendezvous in case of disas- 
ter, and the base, if we may so speak, of future 
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operations. But the harbour was still se much 
blocked up by ice, that the vessels could net 
enter; and the admiral bore up, in consequence, 
for Halifax. Here delays occurred, which hindered 
Wolfe from commencing his progress up the St. 
Lawrence till the first days of June were passed ; 
and the end of the month was at hand ere the ships 
cast anchor off the Isle of Orleans. Of that en- 
trepot between the threatened city and Louisburg, 
immediate possession was taken ; and, the land 
being fertile and in a high state of cultivation, both 
seamen and soldiers derived great benefit from 
the supplies which it afforded. 

Quebec, the capital of the French settlements in 
America, is situated on the northern bank of the 
St. Lawrence, at the distance of something more 
than 120 leagues from the sea. It consists of what 
are called the upper and lower towns ;—the for- 
mer built upon the summit of a steep rock ; the 
latter on a strand at the base of that rock, just 
where the waters of the St. Lawrence and St. 
Charles meet ;—and it can boast of a harbour 
more commedious and more secure than any other 
in the known world. This is formed partly by the 
Isle of Orleans, which intersects the volume of 
waters in its upward flood ; partly by the pro- 
jecting headlands of Point Levi and Cape Dia- 
mond ; while the stream itself, which, during a 
course of 320 miles from the Atlantic, measures 
no where less than five leagues across, ngrrows as 
it approaches the town, so as to present a surface 
of scarcely one mile in width. Behind the town, 
again,—that is, facing inland towards the great 
lakes,—lie a range of hills, rugged in their accli- 
vities and diversified in their scenery : these are 
called the Heights of Abraham; and they place 
the traveller who has surmounted them on a level 
with the loftiest ridge, across which the works of 
the upper town are drawn. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, 
the marquis de Montcalm, over whose energies 
old age threw no damp, oecupied Quebec and the 
districts immediately contiguous, with an army, of 
10,000 or 12,000 men: of these, 5000 were re- 
gular troops ; the remainder, militia and Indians, 
—not perhaps equal, for some services, to their 
more seasoned comrades, but still far from des- 
picable, more especially in desultory warfare, 
Anticipating the enterprise which now began to 
develope ‘itself, he had formed his plan of cam- 
paign with singular judgment and skill. While 
he contented himself with observing general Am- 
herst, and throwing as many impediments in the 
way of his advance as 3000 or 4000 men could 
create, he drew together the mass of his army in 
the capital, and distributed it so as to render any at- 
tempi at an investment, either from the one side 
or the other, in the highest degree perilous, not to 
say impracticable. Not satisfied with putting the 
city itself in the best state of defence, he threw up 
a series of entrenchments on the west ; which, ex- 
tending over a space of eight miles, formed a long 
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yet defensible line between the outworks attach- 
ed to the place and the Montmorency River. By 
this means he obviated ail danger of a landing be- 
low the town, except at a point beset with difficul- 
ties the most gigantic, where the invaders would 
find themselves opposed, on the edges of the two 
deep and rapid streams, ere they could succeed in 
drawing a parallel against the city itself. Nor, 
though the anticipation of risk on the other side 
was by many degrees less vivid than here, did he 
show himself careless in providing against the at- 
tempts of an enterprising adversary: Montreal 
was occupied in force ; while a corps of 2000 men, 
encamped about twenty miles above Quebec, be- 
tween the Jaques Cartier River and Point aux 
Trembles, stood ready to take in reverse any force 
which might effect a debarkation in that direction. 
Such were the dispositions of Montcalm ; liable to 
some objections, doubtless, inasmuch as they im- 
posed upon him the necessity of acting on a stage 
too extensive for his means ; yet exhibiting, on 
the whole, marks of great judgment, and present- 
ing a very formidable front to the chief who was 
now called upon to derange them. 

The arrival of .2 British fleet in the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence was no sooner communicated 
to Montcalm, than, leaving a sufficient garrison 
in Quebec, he marched with all his disposable 
force, and toop up a position at Beau Point, be- 
tween the St. Charles and the Montmorency. 
The latter he was content, for a while, to observe 
with his outposts merely, covering them, however, 
with a redoubt and breastworks ; but the debark- 
ation of the English on Ile Orleans produced an 
anticipation of attack from below, and he moved 
onwards, so as to present a strong front even there. 
Meanwhile Wolfe, after distributing his little ar- 
my into three brigades, under generals Murray, 
‘Townshend and Monkton, bent his whole atten- 
tion to the details of the arduous service in which 
he had embarked. He saw at once that obstacles 
of no common nature opposed him, and that his 
means of overcoming these were both limited and 
hard of application; nevertheless, he felt also, 
that to weigh the chances now with too scrupu- 
lous a hand would serve no good purpose, and he 
lost as little time as it was possible to lose in 
speculation. Having made up his mind, ag most 
men in his circumstances would perhaps have 
done, to attempt a landing below the town, he 
commenced operations by seizing Point Levi, of 
which we have already spoken as contributing, 
with the headlands of Ile Orleans, to form the 
outer faces of the roadstead. General Monkton, 
who at the head of his brigade undertook this en- 
terprise, accomplished it without the smallest dif- 
ticulty. He drove a body of the enemy from the 
position ; threw up a battery of cannon and mor- 
tars close to the river; repelled an attempt made 
afew nights afterwards to surprise him; and 
opened such a fire, both upon the upper and low- 
er town, as produced considerable effect among 





the inhabitants. This done, and a portion of the 
Ile Orleans being fortified as an hospital for the 
sick and wounded, and a dep%t where the stores 
might be lodged in safety, Wolfe crossed the chan- 
nel in the night of the 9th of July, and gaining 
the left bank of the St. Lawrence without mo- 
lestation, took up his ground in presence of the 
enemy. 

The river which now divided the French from 
the English armies runs with a swift and head- 
long current, sometimes through deep ravines, 
sometimes along the bottom of valleys, and occa- 
sionally, as it approaches the St. Lawrence, over 
two or three ledges of considerable altitude. its 
banks are on both sides hilly, though to the east- 
ward more so than on the west; at least there are 
points here and there in the former direction 
which considerably overtop the most lofty of the 
ridges that crown the western channel. Though 
uniformly deep, moreover, above the falls, except 
where a ford about three miles up the country oc- 
curs, it is passable below, both for men and horses, 
as often as the tide reaches but to half ebb; 
whilst its margin chances to be bare and level ex- 
actly where, in a military point of view, ravines 
and underwood would prove most peculiarly desi- 
rable. It was here, with his left resting upon the 
St. Lawrence, and his right secured by a bold hill, 
that Wolfe established his little army; while the 
boats continued day and night busily to convey to 
the shore such artillery and stores as the projected 
operations seemed to require. 

The landing took place, as we have already 
stated, during the night of July the 9th. On the 
following morning working parties were sent out 
for the purpose of felling trees, with which the 
men might hut themselves, They were furiously 
attacked by a body of Indians, who drove them in 
with loss: nor was their retreat effectually cover- 
ed by the piquets, who turned out to support them, 
till after a long and doubtful skirmish. A like 
event befell a few days afterwards, when a recon- 
noissance was pushed up the course of the stream ; 
and attempts were made to establish a post upon 
the ford, of which we have spoken in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Twice the savages returned to 
attack the party thus employed ; and, though dis- 
persed, at last they succeeded in carrying off se- 
veral prisoners, on whom they inflicted, according 
to custom, the most horrid barbarities. Nor was 
it at the hands of the red men alone that the strag- 
glers from the British lines suffered the most re- 
volting treatment. The Canadians, scarcely more 
civilised than the Indians whom they had sup- 
planted, made war not only with the musket and 
the sword, but with the scalping knife: indeed, it 
was only by laying a village or two in ashes, 
and inflicting summary justice on the most guilty 
of their inhabitants, that Wolfe succeeded in put- 
ting a stop to atrocities against which he had re- 
monstrated in vain. 

Though fortune had now so far favoured him, 
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and his troops were all ashore, and though the pos- 
session of [le Orleans and the headland at Point 
Levi laid open to him the navigation of the river, 
Wolfe soon discovered that the real difficulties of 
his enterprise were but beginning. The larger 
vessels, by reason of their draught, could not ap- 
proach the enemy’s works, so as to molest them in 
any serious degree ; and against an advance by 
land were opposed two deep rivers, a succession 
of fortified positions, and a country in itself singu- 
larly defensible. Even the first movement to the 
front could not be made without incurring immi- 
nent hazard of destruction: and as to penetrating 
beyond the line of the Montmorency, all the reports 
of his spies united in assuring him that the thing 
was impracticable. Neither implicitly credit- 
ing nor absolutely disbelieving these rumours, 
Wolfe so far acted upon them as to turn his 
thoughts seriously to the consideration of a new 
plan of campaign. He embarked on board of a 
sloop of war, and causing a petty squadron of 
transports, filled with troops, to follow, shot, on the 
18th of July, beyond the town; only to discover 
that, above not less than below, the enemy were 
every where on the alert. He beheld a high and 
precipitous bank on his right hand, guarded at 
every accessible spot, furnished with cannon and 
mortars, and occupied by bodies of troops, in the 
face of whom any attempt at disembarkation must 
prove as desperate as would be the condition of 
the fleet, exposed at anchor to the fire of the artil- 
lery. The idea of shifting his ground, which he 
had hoped to realise, was therefore for the present 
abandoned ; and he retu:7ed, full of vexation and 
anxiety, to his people on the left margin of the 
Montmorency. 

Had Wolfe’s genius been cast in a more com- 
mon mould,—had he been less chivalrous, or less 
enterprising than he was, he would have aban- 
doned, under such circumstances, all thoughts of 
a perseverance in active hostilities. Fair and le- 
gitimate grounds, moreover, were not wanting on 
which to justify, both to himself and others, this 
line of conduct. He was told, before he quitted 
England, that this was only a subsidiary expedi- 
tion: that to general Amherst’s corps the govern- 
ment mainly looked for exploits affecting the issues 
of the war; and that, though he was expected to 
clear the way to the undertaking, by gaining a 
hold on the country round, the reduction of Que- 
bec itself was looked for as the result of a junction 
between himself and the commander-in-chief. If, 
therefore, he had given up asimpracticable the idea 
of an advance for the present, and contented him- 
self with holding his ground till Amherst should 
arrive, no offence against either the letter or spirit 
of his instructions could have been laid to his 
charge, But Wolfe’s genius was not cast in a 
common mould. He knew that the eyes of the 
world were upon him; he remembered the lofty 
expectations which his conduct as a subordinate 
had taught } comrades and superiors to form 
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of his military talents; and he determined either 
to verify their expectations, by surmounting the 
difficulties by which he was beset, or to perish in 
the attempt. It was a resolution worthy of one 
of Plutarch’s heroes; and it received in due 
time its merited accomplishment. 

In order to distract the euemy’s attention 
by alarming them in their rear, colonel Carleton, 
an active and intelligent officer, was commanded 
to proceed up the St. Lawrence, in a light squad- 
ron, which had a body of chogen infantry on board. 
With these he received instructions to attempt a 
landing somewhere in the vicinity of Point de 
Tremble, where the general had been given to 
understand that copious magazines were formed, 
and where, as a large number of the inhabitants 
had taken refuge from the dangers which threat- 
ened Quebec, it was probable that important 
papers might be found. Carleton executed his 
instructions with equal alacrity and good fortune. 
Though opposed by a body of Indians and mili- 
tiamen, he gained the beach, scrambled up the 
steep face of the cliffs, and made himself master 
of the position ; but finding neither magazines nor 
papers, retired again to his ships, carrying with 
him a few prisoners, and all his wounded. The 
same evening he rejoined Wolfe at the position 
on the Montmorency ; and lent his aid in ma- 
turing a plan whieh the general had for some days 
past carefully considered. 

On the extreme right of the enemy’s position, 
that is to say, close to the junction of the rivers, 
stood a redoubt, considerably detached from the 
rest of their works, yet so placed as to afford an 
admirable point of reconnoissance. Wolfe deter- 
mined, if possible, to make himself master of it; 
partly with the hope that the enemy, in their eager- 
ness to save it, would bring on a general action ; 
partly with the design, in case this anticipation 
should fail, of turning it to the best account which 
circumstances would allow. With this view, he 
prevailed upon the admiral to arm a transport of 
shallow burden ; which, when the fitting moment 
came, might be run close inshore, and keep the 
batteries silent by her superior weight of fire. 
A small frigate was directed to take her station at 
the same time in mid-channel ; so as tocommand 
a battery which Montcalm had thrown up for the 
defence of the ford already alluded to, under the 
falls of the Montmorency; while the grenadiers 
of the whole army, with the greater portion of ge- 
neral Monkton’s brigade, were told off for a de- 
scent from the fleet’s boats, in rear of the post 
threatened. These several dispositions were to 
be made just before the ebb tide should fall so low 
as to enable the brigades of Murray and Towns- 
hend to traverse the stream; and the attack was 
to take place in the afternoon of the 31st, both 
the land and water columns moving on at the 
same moment. 

Weare not informed as to the knowledge obtain- 
ed by Montcalm touching the danger with which 
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he was threatened ; neither does it appear that he 
took any extraordinary precautions to provide 
against it. The flotilla of boats, on the contrary, 
assembled without exciting the smallest seeming 
alarm, at an early hour in the day named for the at- 
tack ; and the grenadiers, with Townshend's bri- 
gade, arranged themselves on board with perfect 
coolness and precision. Meanwhile the frigate 
and transport, in the latter of which Wolfe took 
his passage, weighed anchor; and drifting with 
the stream, the one opposite to the ford, the other 
abreast of the battery, immediately opened their 
fire. While this was going on, the general re- 
connoitred more accurately than he had hitherto 
been enabled to do, both the strength and the lo- 
cal position of the point of attack. He saw that 
the redoubt, though easy of conquest, could not 
be maintained without loss, inasmuch as the fire 
from the ships afforded to it no protection ; and 
he became aware also, that its reduction, unless 
followed up by some more decisive conquest, could 
scarcely better his condition in any material de- 
gree. Nevertheless, observing, or fancying that 
he observed, some confusion among the enemy’s 
columns, and aware that nothing was to be gain- 
ed on his part by delay, he gave the signal to ad- 
vance so soon as the enlarging mud-banks along 
the shore gave evidence that the waters had sub- 
sided to a convenient degree of shallowness. Ina 
moment the flotilla, which had long wavered in 
anticipation, pushed forward ; while the regiments 
under Murray and Townshend, forming in co- 
lumns of grand divisions, stood with muskets 
shouldered, and in profound silence, waiting for 
the order to push on. 

The enemy, who had slackened their fire dur- 
ing the last half hour, no sooner got the boats 
within range, than they opened upon them with 
increased fury, and some effect: a few, though 
only afew, were sunk ; while the remainder press- 
ed forward, the sailors encouraging one another 
at the oar, and the soldiers shouting from time to 
time, as it were in defiance of the fate which 
threatened them. Already were they within 200 
yards of the beach, when a ledge of rocks, which 
by some unaccountable oversight had not pre- 
viously been noticed, presented itself all at once 
to impede their farther progress. Wolfe threw 
himself immediately into a man-of-war's cutter, 
and, followed by a flat-bottomed boat, rowed 
along this ledge, under a murderous shower of 
grape, till he descried a channel through which 
they might pass. They followed their daring 
leader in excellent order; and still in some degree 
covered by the broadsides of the frigate and trans- 
port, each, as it gained the strand, disembarked 
its gallant cargo. 

Energetic as the proceedings of the general 
had been, and ably seconded as they were both 


hy seamen and soldiers, a good deal of time was | 


lost, and some confusion occasioned, by the inter- 


ruption which the ledge of roeks presented. The 


men, moreover, became exasperated, by witness- 
ing the loss of many of their comrades ; while an 
over-anxiety to close with the assailants produced 
its customary effects,—a reckless, daring, but ill- 
regulated valour. The grenadiers, in particular, 
no sooner touched the soil, than, setting all the 
commands and entreaties of the officers at defi- 
ance, they rushed forward, but in total disorder, 
upon the redoubt ; and they were, as might be ex- 
pected, cut down by hundreds, without producing 
the smallest impression. Wolfe beheld the error, 
without possessing any power to rectify, though 
he made haste in some degree to alleviate it. He 
formed Monkton’s brigade on the beach, as boat 
load after boat load arrived, and gave the precon- 
certed signal for Murray and Townshend to ad- 
vance; which was obeyed with great prompti- 
tude, and more than the degree of steadiness 
which usually attends a rapid march over a nar- 
row ford. Nevertheless the decisive moment was 
lost ; the enemy evacuated the redoubt, it is true, 
and fell back upon their lines, where they stood 
ready to receive the charge of the English 80 soon 
as it should be given; while, by an incessant 
and murderous shower of cannon and musket 
balls, they hindered the broken grenadiers from 
attaining to any form orconsistency. Wolfe was 
eventually compelled to order the retreat of this 
corps, which at last attained to something like 
consistency in rear of Monkton’s brigade. 

Night was now fast closing in, with symptoms 
of a coming storm ; and the tide, which had some 
time turned, threatened to cut off all communica- 
tion between the army and the other side of the 
Montmorency. Had it been worth the general’s 
while to persevere in his original plan, the latter 
circumstance would have in no degree aflecte 
him ; because his force was well together, and 
there was little probability of their standing m 
need of any thing which they possessed not al- 
ready, during the interval which must elapse be- 
tween the flow and the ebb of the waters. Wolfe, 
however, had seen enough to convince him, that 
the scheme of forcing his adversary upon the St. 
Charles, even if accomplished, would tend in no 
degree to facilitate the conquest of Quebec; 
for Montcalm’s present position was one of pro- 
digious strength. He occupied an entrenched 
camp on the summit of a steep hill, intersected 
here and there by ravines and gullies of portent- 
ous depth ; while his retreat was at once secure 
and easy whenever he should judge it expedient to 
evacuate one line for another still more formid- 
able. Under these circumstances, Wolfe resolved 
to abandon his undertaking. Murray and Towns- 
hend were directed to recross the river, while the 
remainder of the grenadiers, and Monkton’s corps, 
returned to the boats, and made the best of their 
| way, with diminished numbers, to the fleet. 

We cannot pretend to describe the feelings of 
Wolfe when, the excitement of action having 
1 subsided, he began to reflect on > issue of this 
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his first essay as an independent commander, as 
well as on the aggravated difficulties which beset 
him. His own sound military judgment told him, 
that in acting from the Montmorency at all he 
had committed a serious error ; while the arrange- 
ments made for the operation itself; would not, he 
was well aware, reflect much credit on those who 
directed them. Jn the first place, how was it to be 
explained that an obstacle so serious as a ledge 
ef rocks in tae channel through which troops were 
to pass should have been overlooked? The rocks 
were bare when the boats approached them ; they 
were equally so at every halftide; yet had a de- 
barkation been attempted in open day, without 
so much as a pilot cutter to lead acquainted with 
the steerage. It wasa heavy charge both upon 
the naval and military authorities, that the beach 
had not been carefully examined ere the lives of 
the troops were placed in jeopardy. In the next 
place, a moment’s consideration weuld serve to 
cenvince all persons cognisant of such: matters, 
that the leading attack ought to have been from 
the ford. The advance of the land column was 
even better covered by the fire from the armed 
vessels than that of the muskito fleet; and had 
the case been otherwise, no comparison can be 
drawn between the pliability of soldiers in a ford, 
hewever narrow, and the absolute helplessness of 
men cooped up in open boats. Nor was this all : 
it might be said, by such as knew not the full ex- 
tent of his embarrassments, that Wolfe had aban- 
doned his attempt with a precipitancy for which 
no excuse could be urged. It is true that his 
grenadiers had suffered, and that delays in bring- 
ing the rest of the army forward had occurred ; 
yet were even the grenadiers far from disheartened, 
While neither Murray’s nor Townshend’s corps 
had fired a shot. Wolfe ruminated on these points 
with a degree of intensity and bitterness which 
proved too much for a frame not naturally robust : 
a violent fever seized him, and during some weeks 
hostile proceedings were in some measure sus- 
pended, while he lay in a state of great suffering, 
and very considerable danger. 

Wolfe’s health was as yet but imperfectly re- 
stored, when he summoned his principal officers 
to a council, and entered with them into a minute 
consideration of the present state and future pros- 
pects of the expedition. It was found, on enquiry, 
that disease and the sword had so far thinned their 
ranks, that, after allotting a sufficient guard for the 
preservation of the depéts on Ile Orleans, scarce 
5000 effective men could be mustered. With 
such a force it was justly concluded that no hope 
of success, except by the occurrence of some lucky 
accident, could be encouraged ; and hence it was 
unanimously resolved to withdraw the army en- 
tirely from the left bank of the river. But whither 
could they transport it ?—that was the great and 
trying question. If they remained idly at Lake 
Orieans, waiting for the arrival of Amherst, they 
would ae consume their provisions and injure 





the condition of the men, without, perhaps, in the 
end deriving any benefit from the sacrifice. Am- 
herst might not come this season ; for though they 
received intelligence of his successes both at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, no mention whatever 
was made of his progress beyond the latter of 
these stations. If, on the other hand, they gave up 
all for lost, and returned to winter at Cape Breton, 
Amherst might be sacrificed ; inasmuch as they 
possessed no authority for concluding that even 
now he might not be in full march to attack Que- 
bec on the opposite quarter. It would have been 
somewhet extraordinary if, under such circum- 
stances, a good deal of hesitation had not occurred. 
Nevertheless, it was finally determined—and 
Wolfe cordially approved the decision, to make 
yet one attempt more,—to seek, on this occasion, 
for some point less guarded than the rest above 
the town ; and there, either by surprise or open 
force, to make good a landing. 

In accordance with the above resolution, the 
men and materiel which had hitherto kept their 
ground along the Montmorency, were withdrawn 
from that position. They were not, however, plac- 
ed on board of ship, but transported to the south- 
ern bank of the St. Lawrence; up the course of 
which they could march in perfect safety, while 
the fleet which accompanied them, would alone be 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. It was on the 11th of 
September that these changes of disposition took 
place; and on the following morning the gene- 
ral’s plan began to develope itself. While a few of 
the heavier ships of the line remained at anchor 
off Beau Point, the remainder, with all the frigates, 
suddenly hoisted sail; and, favoured by a breeze 
on their quarter, and a strong tide, passed Que- 
bec under a cannonade from all its batteries. 
Simultaneously with this manceuvre the land co- 
lumn began its progress ; which was not arrested 
till they had accomplished a space of about three 
leaghes up the river; where, far beyond the 
reach and even observation of the enemy, they 
found the fleet riding at single anchor. ‘The par- 
ticular point which Wolfe had selected as afford- 
ing some chance of success in his next despe- 
rate measure, lay within a mile and a half of the 
town. His present march was therefore accom- 
plished with the single design of deceiving ; and 
evening no sooner began to set in, bringing with 
it a change in the course of the tide, than he turned 
his feint to its true account. [nan incredibly short 
space of time there covered the surface of the 
St. Lawrence a multitude of boats, which the ad- 
miral had secretly prepared and conveyed to 
this place of muster. That done, he hung out the 
signal for sailing, and, leaving the soldiers to their 
own guidance and that of the trusty crews appoint- 
ed to serve with them, he once more bore proudly 
down the channel. Long before midnight the 
thunder of his guns was heard as he cannonaded, 
at long shot, the enemy’s entrenchments below the 
St. Charles; thus at once assuring the troops 
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that his voyage had been attended with no disas- 
ter, and exciting in the minds of Montcalm and 
his followers the expectation of a renewed attack. 

The fleet was already far advanced on its down- 
ward passage, and the last -glimmerings of twi- 
light were departing, when the troops began, in pro- 
found silence and perfect order, totake their places 
in the boats. ‘T'wo hours sufficed to see them all 
arranged ; when, on a given signal, the flotilla 
pushed off, and the whole glided, like a huge 
flock of water-fowl, down the current. Not a 
word was spoken from the van to the rear of this 
brave, but frail armada. The soldiers sat erect 
and motionless ; the sailors scarcely dipped their 
oars in the water, so fearful were they lest the 
splashing might attract the notice of the enemy 
who lined the shore at narrow intervals; while 
the general watched with an attentive eye, each 
headland and promontory as he neared it, in order 
toavoid the obvious hazard of passing the cove 
where he designed to disembark. There is a tri- 
vial diversity in the accounts of those who detail 
this gallant exploit at length ; some asserting that 
he did pass the point, and afterwards moved up 
to it; others that, with extraordinary precision, 
his boat, which led the column, came to land as if 
impelled by an act of volition: but however 
this may be, it is certain that the debarkation 
was effected, without discovery or interruption, a 
little before midnight on the 12th of September. It 
was a hazardous, and brilliant enterprise ; of 
which the full merits can only be made apparent, 
by giving a short description of the spot where it 
was achieved. 

Wolfe’s Cove, as the sort of bay or inlet im- 
mortalised by the landing of the British army has 
been called, is formed by the projection of two 
small promontories, which incline towards each 
other at their extreme points, so as to form almost 
a basin for the water which washes their base. A 
space of level beach lies at the bottom of this pet- 
ty gulf, scarcely wide enough to allow the forma- 
tion of a single brigade; while above, the bank 
rises perpendicularly to the height of 250 feet. 
In the face of the precipice there is, however, a 
winding path,with rocks and woods overhanging, 
narrow, but not on the whole difficult of passage ; 
inasmuch as it will permit four men accoutred to 
goabreast, and is constantly traversed by the clum- 
sy cars of the country. It leads to the summit of 
the bank, after attaining which, the traveller finds 
himself on a plain, sormed by one of those exten- 
sive table lands which give their peculiar charac- 
ter to the Heights of Abraham. Such was the pre- 
dicament into which Wolfe found himself thrown ; 
when, a voyage of extraordinary peril.accomplish- 
ed, his troops first touched the soil, with stealthy 
tread, on the enemy’s side of the St. Lawrence. 

It had not escaped the observation of the gene- 
ral, when reconnoitring this particular pass, that it 
was defended by a redoubt, a battery of four guns, 
and a strong piquet of infantry. Had the persons 
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composing that guard exercised common vigilance, 
it seems next to impossible that a landing could 
have been effected ; or ifit had, a very moderate 
display of resolution would have sufficed to hold 
the brow of the cliffagainst any numerical supe- 
riority. Happily for the English, however, vigilance 
was not-among the military qualities to which 
their present opponents could lay claim. Not a 
cry was heard, nor a shot fired, while the advance 
mustered upon the beach, and under the guidance 
of colonel Howe, began to ascend, as they best 
could, the face of the bank. The leading files, 
indeed, were already close upon his station, ere 
the French sentinel challenged ; but it was then 
too late. With a hearty cheer the men rushed 
forward ; they received, but paused not to return 
a single irregular volley ; and then springing upon 
the high ground, closed with their bayonets upon 
the devoted guards. The latter fled in extreme 
dismay, abandoning both the redoubt and the 
artillery ; of which colonel Howe immediately, 
and with great judgment, took possession. 

Having thus secured his hold upon a new 
theatre of operations, Wolfe lost not a moment in 
turning it to account. As rapidly as the boats 
could discharge their cargoes, the men hurried for- 
ward ; insomuch that, long before dawn, the 
wholy army was assembled on the great plain 
which immediately overlooks the cdve. Even 
here, however, their indefatigable commander al- 
lowed them no leisure to rest. Leaving two com- 
panies asa rear guard, to maintain the redoubt, 
and cover the landing of stores against the attempts 
of stragglers, he advanced, without delay, in the 
direction of Quebec ; and halted only when he 
had attained a convenient position within three 
quarters of a mile from the place. There the men 
lay with arms in their hands, in readiness to act 
on the first alarm ; while a chain of videttes co- 
vered both their front and left, their nght leaning 
upon the abrupt face of the precipice. 

While Wolfe was thus maturing and carrying 
into effect one of the hardiest enterprises in mili- 
tary history, Montcalm, his able and vigilant ad- 
versary, was, by the skilful dispositions of the 
fleet, kept anxious and uneasy at Beau Point. 
The splash of oars was heard in various directions, 
but particularly about the mouth of the Montmo- 
rency and above it ; the lighter vesscls shifted their 
stations so as to approach the shore ; and an in- 
cessant cannonade ploughed up the beach, ap- 
parently with the view of clearing a space for the 
debarkation of troops. This went on throughout 
the whole of the night, the general every moment 
expecting that some desperate effort would be 
made to storm his lines ; when, justas the sky 
began to redden, his delusion was at once and 
painfully dispelled. A horsemen from the town 
came in at full speed, with intelligence that the 
English were landed. He was followed soon af- 
terwards by certain fugitives from the spot where 
the debarkation actually took ne and the 
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French camp became, ere long, a scene of inde- 
Scribable commotion, not unmixed with dread. In 
the latter feeling, Montcalm himself never for an 
instant partook. He gave his orders coolly and 
deliberately ; and within the space of half an 
hour the whole army was in full march across 
the St. Charles River, towards the Heights of 
Abraham. 

It is not our province to speak either in praise 
or otherwise of the many and brilliant services 
performed by the marquis of Montcalm. Every 
reader of history must be aware, that, among all 
the able persons appointed by the French govern- 
ment to preside over the destinies of the transat- 
lantic possessions, Montcalm stands pre-eminent 
for his talent and zeal; that he supported the ho- 
nour of the mother-country during a period of unex- 
ampled difficulties ; while, at the same time, he 
advanced the interests of the colonies, and concili- 
ated their affections, without in any degree lowering 
the dignity of the office which he held : even the 
arduous and dispiriting campaign in which he was 
now engaged had hitherto been admirably conduct- 
ed ; for, if we except tne solitary error into which 
he fell by detaching a corps too far to his rear, and, 
perhaps, the mistake, for it deserves no harsher 
term, of seeking to defend the Montmorency, all 
his dispositions would seem to have been made 
with equai skill and foresight. He was now about 
to commit a grievous and fatal error: forgetful of 
the policy which had hitherto guided him, that of 
defensive warfare, he put his columns in motion for 
the avowed purpose of bringing the English to 
battle ; thus playing the game which his adversary 
wished him to play, and had long and ardently 
striven to bring about. 

It might be about eleven o’clock in the forenoon of 
September 13th, when a cloud of Indian and Ca- 
nadian sharp-shooters began to emerge from 
beneath a woody ridge that overhangs the valley 
of the St. Charles. They spread themselves dex- 
terously through ‘the thickets and copses, and 
opened a sharp ekirmishing fire upon the piquets ; 
thus warning Wolf and his companions that the 
opportunity for which they had hitherto panted in 
vain was at length aboutto beafforded. No time 
was lost in making the proper arrangements to 
meet the attack with which they were threatened. 
The infantry, which consisted of ten battalions, in- 
cluding one of Highlanders, one of rangers, and 
a body of Louisbourg grenadiers, was drawn up in 
two lines, immediately in front of the spot where 
they had previously bivouacked, In the first line 
were placed all except a single battalion, the pro- 
vincials holding the right, the regular troops the 
left ; the light companies, in skirmishing order, 
covered the front ; and the 47th regiment, broken 
up into grand divisions, acted here and there as a 
reserve. With respect to artillery, again, as only 
one piece had as yct been landed, it were super- 
fluous to allude toit at all ; while of mounted men, 
there were not, including the generals and staff- 





officers, ten present with the whole army. Such 
was the order in which Wolfe stood to receive the 
attack, which was not slow in developing it- 
self, and which, in point of arrangementand vigour, 
proved not unworthy of the reputation which the 
marquis de Montcalm had previously earned. 
We have alluded to the arrival of messengers at 
the head-quarters of the French general, and to 
the resolution which the intelligence conveyed in- 
duced him to form: it is only necessary to add, 
that, passing the St. Charles on a bridge of boats, 
and traversing the valley beyond, he left the city 
of Quebec on the right, and reached the Heights 
of Abraham before any of his subordinates became 
aware of the nature of the service on which they 
were about to be employed. His dispositions for 
a battle, in which he ought never to have engaged, 
were as judicious and able as could be: throwing 
amass of tirailleurs before him, he engaged the 


_light troops of the English, whom he drove back 


with precipitation upon the line ; and then, push- 
ing forward a heavy column towards his own right, 
compelled Wolfe to wheel back three battalions, 
as it is called, en potence. This done, he silently 
withdrew his people by the rear, under cover of 
the skirmishers, whom he largely reinforced : and, 
forming line to the left, came down with great im- 
petuosity upon the irregulars of Wolfe’s army 
which occupied his right. But Montcalm, if he 
calculated on the inefficacy of this force, mistook 
the people with whom he had to deal : they nobly 
did their duty; nor could all the efforts of the 
enemy, though made witha courage truly chival- 
rous, produce the slightest effect upon their order 
or firmness. 

It has been stated that the French masked all 
their formations, and concealed their grand advance 
under the galling fire of a numerous body of skir- 
mishers. Before these the light infantry of the 
British army soon gave way, and came in upon 
their supporters with such haste, as to create some- 
thing like a feeling of dismay among the troops 
stationed in the rear. Wolfe saw this, and has- 
tened to obviate the evil consequences likely to 
accrue from it: he rode along the line; encou- 
raged them to stand firm; assured them that the 
light infantry only obeyed their instructions; and 
exhorted them not to return a shot till the enemy 
should have arrived within forty yards of the muz- 
ales of their pieces. The effect of this proceeding 
was electrical: raising a shout, the men held their 
ground with muskets shouldered, as if on parade, 
while the French continued to press onwards, 
throwing in an incessant but irregular fire, which 
occasioned a severe loss to the troops opposed to 
it. But they had no sooner come within forty 
yards of the British line, than the state of affairs 
underwent a striking and instantaneous change: 
a volley passed from right to left, of which the ef- 
fects were for a moment unnoticed, by reason of 
the dense smoke which followed the discharge, 
but which, so soon as the breeze had dispersed 
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this covering, was seen to have taken effect in a 
degree hardly paralleled in modern warfare. Huge 
gaps appeared in the enemy’s line: the ground 
in the rear was crowded with persons withdrawing 
from the combat ; and even such as had neither 
themselves received a wound, nor were employed 
in conveying their wounded comrades to a place 
of safety, wavered and stood still, like men irreso- 
Jute. Wolfe saw how matters were going, and 
hastened to improve the effect produced: he was 
in the act of cheering his men to a charge, when a 
musket ball struck him in the wrist, and hurt him 
severely ; he tied his handkerchief about the wound, 
and again pressed forward, when a second ball 
took effect in his belly. Even now he exhibited 
no symptoms of pain, but continued with the ut- 
most coolness to issue his orders; when a third 
shot pierced his breast, and he fell to the ground. 
He was immediately conveyed to the rear, where 
all the medical assistance that could be procured 
hastened to exert its skill in a vain effort to arrest 
the course of nature. 

If the reader has never beheld West’s splendid 
picture of the Death of Wolfe, we advise him not 
to omit the first opportunity of examining it. He 
will there see how the hero lay amid a group of 
officers and attendants, conscious indeed that life 
was ebbing, yet attentive only to the wavering 
sound of the battle, as it came back in fits and 
starts upon the breeze. We have reason to believe, 
likewise, that though the face of the general, as 
given by the painter, bears no resemblance what- 
ever to that of Wolfe, the scene, in its general out- 
lines, is very faithfully delineated. Wolfe lay, as 
he is there represented, occasionally raising his 
head that he might gaze over the field of strife, till 
finding his eyesight begin to fail, he leaned back- 
wards upon the grenadier who had supported him 
out of the line of fire. He had rested thus some 
moments without exhibiting other signs of life be- 
sides a heavy breathing, accompanied by an occa- 
sional groan, when an officer who stood by exclaim- 
ed all at once, “ See how they run!” “ Who run?» 
cried Wolfe, raising himself on his elbow, and 
looking up as if a new lease of animation had 
been granted him. “The enemy,” replied the 
officer ; “they give way in all directions.” The 
general still spoke with firmness : —“ Run one of 
you to colonel Burton,” said he, “and tell him to 
march Webb’s regiment down to Charles River 
with all speed, so as to secure the bridge, and cut 
off the retreat of the fugitives. Now, God he 
praised,” cried he, after a brief pause, “I shall 
die happy!” ‘These were the last words which 
this gallant and high-minded soldier uttered. His 
strength forsook him, he again fell back, and turn- 
ing, as if convulsively, on his side, expired. 

Thus died, in the 34th year of his age, major- 
general James Wolfe, an officer whose memory 
will be revered and cherished so long as high 
courage, unblemished honour, brilliant talents, and 
a disinterested love of country, obtain the respect 
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which they deserve from the British army and the 

British people. The reputation which he left be- 

hind partakes, as we have already said, as much 

of the romantic as of the real ; indeed the peculiar 

circumstances under which he perished could 

scarcely fail of exciting ia his favour a degree of 
interest rarely attached even to the most success- 

ful generals. But he was not unworthy of the 
feeling, whether we regard him as a citizen or asa 
military commander just starting in the race of 
fame. In private life he is uniformly represented 
to have been upright, high-minded, generdus, 
humane, and religious; as an officer he was 
brave, enterprising, indefatigable, vigilant, and 
above all not wanting in that most rare of all qua- 
lities, a moral conrage capable of sustaining the 
weight of personal responsibility. What he might 
have b had Providence prolonged his days, 
it is of course impossible to conjecture ; itis enough 
that he had acquired, at a period when men in 
general scarcely begin to be known, a celebrity 
which has not often rewarded half a century of 
toils, and even of eminent services. 

Weare not going to indulge in any close or 
captious examination into the military character of 
an officer who never held a separate command but 
once, and then held it successfully. It may be 
that the eye of the unsparing critic might detect a 
few mistakes in the campaign of the St. Lawence, 
—more particularly when reviewing the series of 
operations which preceded the last decisive 
movement—but he who hopes to ‘ind, either among 
military commanders or civilians, so much as one 
individual with whose professional conduct no fault 
is to be found, must entertain very erroneous opi- 
nions of human nature, with all its excellencies 
and defects. Beit our part rather to say a few 
words touching the private bias of the soldier’s 
mind; in which we discover a great deal calcilat- 
ed to excite the esteem of posterity to the full as 
much as its respect. 

We have been favoured, through the kindness 
of a gentleman * well versed in the local history 
of Kent, with the perusal of many letters address- 
ed at various times and from divers places by 
Wolfe to the members of his own family. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the noble and 
affectionate spirit which pervades them ; of the 
proofs which they exhibit, that an ardent and ro- 
mantic desire of renown was, in the case of the 
writer, mixed up with the best feelings of a sop, a 
man, and a Christian. We cannot pretend, in a 
sketch like this, to make numerous extracts from 
this collection ; but the following sentences, taken 
at random, will perhaps tend, more than any re- . 
marks of our own, to throw light upon the private 
character of the conqueror of Quebec. 

On the 13th of August, 1749, Wolfe writes to 
his mother from Glasgow, partly in general terms, 





* The Rev, Thomas Streatfield, of Chart’s Edge, 
near Westerham, 
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and partly in reply to a letter of advice respecting 
his attendance on the outward forms of religion : 
—* T have observed your instructions so religious- 
ly, that, rather than want the word, [ got the re- 
putation of a very good Presbyterian, by frequent- 
ing the kirk of Scotland till our chaplain appear- 
ed.”—“ To-morrow, lord George Sackville goes 
away, and! take upon me the difficult and trou- 
blesome office of a commander. You cannot con- 
ceive how hard a thing it is to keep the passions 
within bounds when authority and immaturity go 
together, to endeavour at a character that has 
every opposition from within, and that the very 
condition of the blood is a sufficient obstacle to, 
Fancy you see me, that must do justice to both 
good and bad, reward and punish with an equal 
unbiassed hand, one that is to reconcile the severi- 
ty of discipline to the dictates of humanity ; one 
that must study the tempers and dispositions of 
many men, in order to make their situation easy 
and agreeable to them, and should endeavour to 
oblige all without partiality ; a man set up for 
every body to observe and judge of ; and, last of 
all, suppose me employed in discouraging vice and 
recommending the reverse at the turbulent age of 
23, when it is possible I may have as great a pro- 
pensity that way as any of the men I converse 
with.” Again, in a letter addressed to the same 
person, which bears date Inverness, November 
6, 1751, he says, “ This day I am_ five-and- 
twenty years of age.”—‘ There are times when 
men fret at trifles, and quarrel with their tooth- 
picks. In one of these ill habits I exclaim against 
the present condition, and think it the worst of 
all; but coolly and temperately it is plainly the 
best. Where there is most employment and least 
vice, there one should wish to be.” Itis in this 
letter that he declares his propensity for the married 
state ; after which he goes on to say, “ Lord Bury 
(colonel of the regiment) professes fairly and means 
nothing: in this he resembles his father. He desires 
never to see the regiment, and wishes that no officer 
would ever leave it. This is seifish and unjust.” 
To his father he writes from Exeter, February 18, 
1755 :-—“ By my mother’s letter I find that your 
bounty and liberality keep pace, as they usually 
do, with my necessities. I shall not abuse your 
kindness, nor receive it unthankfully; and what 
use I make of it shall be for your honour and the 
king’s service ; an employment worthy the hand 
that gives it.” 

We have given these extracts as tending to 
illustrate the affectionate and kindly feeling which 
Wolfe cherished towards his parents, as well as 
the sober and just conceptions which he had form- 
ed, even in the heyday of youth, as to the duties 
imposed upon himself by his station. We subjoin 
the following, for the purpose of proving that the 
writer’s principles were not lightly taken up, and 
that each successive year served only to strengthen 
and mature them. He writes from Southampton, 
28th of September, 1755, to his mother, “My 
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nature requires some extraordinary events to pro- 
duce itself. I want that attention and those assi- 
duous cares that commonly go along with good 
nature and humanity. In the common occurrences 
of life, I own I am not seen to advantage.” Again, 
from Canterbury, 8th of November, 1755, he says, 
“TI write by the duke’s (of Cumberland) order to 
enquire after an officer’s window in Ireland, who, 
he was told, had a son fit to serve ; and his royal 
highness, who is for ever doing noble and gene- 
rous actions, wanted to provide for that child. 
The father was killed at Fontenoy.”—“ If I don’t 
keep a good watch over myself I must be a little 
vain, for the duke has of late given me such par- 
ticular marks of his esteem and confidence, that I 
am ashamed not to deserve it better.” This ex- 
pression is in strict agreement with a remark 
which he makes elsewhere in his correspondence : 
— “Such has been the marked and unmerited 
notice taken of me, by the leading military charac- 
ters of the day, that I feel myself called upon to 
justify such notice, which, when occasion occurs, 
will probably be by such exertions and exposures 
of myself as will lead to my fall.” 

Such are but a few out of the numerous speci- 
mens which lie before us of the style which charac- 
terised the correspondence of this distinguished 
man ; and though we may lament that the plan of 
our work will not permit the insertion of more, we 
feel that even they suffice to convey a correct pic- 
ture of a mind, not more aspiring than gentle, nor 
more brilliant than modest. 

Wolfe owed little to nature, as far as the form 
of his features was concerned, though the general 
expression of his countenance was good. His 
hair was red, and he persisted, contrary to the 
fashion of the times, in wearing it undisguised even 
by powder ; but his blue eye was full of meaning, 
and his smile peculiarly attractive. His constitu- 
tion, which from his cradle was delicate, began in 
latter years wholly to fail him. To the stone he 
had become a complete martyr, and there were 
the seeds of other diseases sown, some of which 
must have doubtless cut short the thread of life, 
had the bullet of the enemy spared it. Under 
these circumstances, who can regret that he 
should have fallen as he did on the battle-field, 
more especially as there is evidence on record that 
he began to entertain something like disgust to 
the service? Of his attachment to Miss Lowther 
we have already spoken ; and to it, perhaps, may 
be attributed the plan which he seems to have 
formed of retiring from active employment, so soon 
as the American expedition should be terminated. 
But however this may be, it is impossible not to 
rejoice that Providence saw fit otherwise to dis- 
pose of him. As a domestic man, his fame, no 
matter how justly earned, would have year by year 
lost its lustre ; by closing his earthly career in the 
moment of a great and shining victory, he cast a 
halo round his name such as time will never be 
able to diminish. 
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The body of Wolfe, preserved in spirits, was 
conveyed in a ship of war to Portsmouth, where it 
was carried on shore amid all the honours which 
usually attend the debarkation of highly valued 
clay. Minute guns sent their echoes over the 
water ; the flags floated half-mast high; and a 
military escort, with arms reversed, received it 
on the beach, and followed the hearse, which 
stood ready to carry it elsewhere, beyond the 
precincts of the fortification. But the respect 
shown to Wolfe, or rather to services which Wolfe 


had performed, ended not here. All classes of | 
persons, high and low, rich and poor, mourned for | 


him ; while parliament voted that a monument 
should be raised to his memory in Westminster 
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Abbey. Yet his ashes rest not under the shade 
of that gorgeous pile. His mother, by this time 
the sole surviving member of the family,claimed the 
melancholy satisfaction of committing them to the 
dust ; and they were laid beside those of his father 
in a vault in the parish church of Greenwich. 

We cannot close this memoir without briefly 
stating, that the prize for which Wolfe had so long 
struggled, and for which he died, was won. The 
enemy, totally routed, and deprived of their able 
leader, Montealm, who, with his second in com- 


mand, fell in the action, opened a negotiation with 


general Townshend on the 18th of September, 
and surrendered Quebec on terms of honourable 
capitulation. 





